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My dear Sir, 

In dedicating this Journal to you, i 
the melancholy satisfaction of fulfilling the; ir.= 
tention of its Author. Had he lived t.o revise 
and complete the Work himself, he would more 
ably have expressed to you his sense of the ob- 
ligations which he felt for his nomination to the 
Bishopric of Calcutta, for the invariable kxrnf] 
ness be received at your ..hands dying his resi- 
dence in India, and for the xeal°n ; th 
met and forwarded his views for- the welfa^^of 
its inhabitants. 

The friendship that you have ever entertained, 
for my husband was met on liis part by feelings 
■.f no common nature; and the affection which 

m 

you bear his memory, makes me sensibly 'Mt 
you will highly appreciate this testimony of hi®* 
gratitude and regard. <i 

I have the houour to be, my dear Sir, 

Your much obliged and obedient, 
AMELIA HEBER 

December 31 , 1827 . 
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PREFACE 


The painful task of editing the works of tb<? 
late Bishop of Calcutta having devolved up&n 
Jiis widow, she is anxious to state, that her prin- 
cipal object in publishing the following Journal 
is, that its readers may be made acquainted with 
the nature and extent of the duties performed fry 
the Bishop during the short time he presided 
over the Indian Church, as wfell as with the dif- 
ficulties he encountered in the visitation of his 
extensive dioccss. 

Although written in the shape- of a diary, the 
= greater part of the work formed his correspon- 
dence with the Editor : a fact which she hopes 
will be borne in mind, should some consider mat 
he has dwelt less upon the professional objects 
of his journey than might have been anticipate^ 
* The Letters to his friends in England, from 
''which extracts are given, together with the sac- 
rifice of his dearest affections which he was so 
frequently called upon to make, sufficiently prove 
tint he never lost sight of his high calling, nqp> 
suffered any circumstance to interfere with the 
object for which he left his native land. J 

In the unreserved confidence of such commit 
ideations, it will be supposed that there was 
much of a nature uninteresting to the public eye, 
.pd that omissions were consequently necessary* 
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Had itfdeased God to spare the Bishop’s life, it 
was his intention, after revisiting the same coun- 
tries, Jo publish, corrected by further experience, , 
aft account of his travels from the notes, in which 
tight only he considered the work now offered 
to the world. If the Editor has retained too 
many proofs of her husband’s attachment to her 
and love for his children, or too many traits of 
that kindness of heart for which he was so emi- 
nent, some allowance should be made for the 
feelings of one whose pride it now is, as it was 
her happiness, to have possessed the undivided 
affections of that heart whose qualities she sa 
well knew and so fondly valued. 

• During a residence of five weeks in Ceylon, 
tBc Bishop had not leisure to continue the ac- 
count of his first Visitation, which concluded in 
that beautiful country : but as it was a part of 
his diocess which, in many points of view, par- 
ticularly interested him, he intended writing at 
some future period his recollections of the island, 
aude<J by -the Editor’s journal, which for that pur- 
pose Was written more in detail. She has en- 
deavoured to supply in some degree the deficien- 
cy, by* inserting a few pages in the second vo- 
fiime. 

Having thus explained the circumstances un- ’ 
der which the work was written, and her mo- 
tives for its publication, the Editor begs to be al- 
lowed to express her gratitude for the great and 
^variable kindness received by her husband and 
gpfeirself during their residence in India. For the 
active furtherance of his views in the promotion 
.of Christianity, for the deference paid to his 
wishes, for the hospitality, friendship, and re-, 
spect which he met with from his Clergy, and 
; from all the military and civil servants of the 
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Company, in whatever part of the cOtintry his 
Visitations led him, as well as from the mag’s 
Government in Ceylon, she can now but "Oroey 
her own heartfelt thanks. That the Bishop high- 
ly appreciated the reception which he expe- 
rienced, may be generally inferred from bis jour- 
nal; but the Editor is convinced that the follow- 
ing extract horn a private letter will be peculiar- 
ly gratifying to the members of Government in 
• Calcutta, to whom, especially to Mr. Lushington, _ 
the Secretary for the Ecclesiastical department, 
he always considered himself as under much ob- 
ligation: “The members of Government hare 
done every thing for me which I myself wished 
for, and which was in their powerto do; and MrJ! 
Lushington has just now been exerting himself in 
Council to carry a point for me .of great conse- 
quence.” “ Nothing can be fuller or more con- 
siderate than the Letters which have been sent 
to the different commissariat and military officers 
to attend to all my wants in their respective de- 
partments.” 

The liberality of the honourable the Court of 
Directors, in providing the Bishop with a house, 
and making him an additional allowance for the 
expenses of his Visitation, was duly estimated by* 
Tjimsclf, and is now acknowledged with thank- 
fulness by his widow. 

The Editor trusts she may be forgiven for in- 
truding any inent ion of her own feelings ; but she. 
would find it difficult at this moment to refrain* 
. from expressing her deep and grateful sense of 
the respect and affection shown toiler husband’s' 
memory by all ranks, all professions, and all 
glasses of British in India; and, were it possible 
that these sentiments could receive a stronger 
Colouring, it would be from the knowledge that 
;; 
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the natives of that country participated largely in 
such feelings; that sincerely as he is regretted by 
ljis own countrymen, he is no less so by those . 
,fbr whose eternal welfare he sacrificed his life. 
From these sources the bitter agonies of his wi- 
, dow’s grief received all the alleviation of which 
such sorrow is susceptible : and though time may ' 
soften the poignancy of her loss, her gratitude can 
never be effaced; and fervent and lastiug will'bc 
. her wishes for the welfare of those whom she has • 
left behind, and to whose personal kindness she 
was so deeply indebted in the hour of her affliction. 

<.To the right honourable Charles Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn, the right honourable Robert John 
Wilmot Horton, and those other friends who 
have contributed so much to the interest of the 
work by allowing the Editor to publish the Bi- 
shop's private Letters addressed to them, she 
returns her grateful thanks. 

For the invaluable and kind assistance afford- 
ed her by Sir Robert Harry Inglis in the publica- 
tion of the work, her warmest acknowledgments 
are due, and she feels sincere pleasure in thus 
publicly recording her sense of the obligation 
she is under to one of her husband’s truest friends. 
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On Monday, June iGth, 1823, wcwent down by the Rams- 
gate steamboat, to join the Thomas Grenville at" the Lower, 
Hope, accompanied by a party of kind relations and frit^ptfs 
who were willing to let us see as much of them as we could 
before our necessary separation. Captain Manning had the 
yards of the ship manned, and fired a salute in compliment 
to us. The Grenville weighed anchor soon after we were 
on board, but met with an adverse wind, and advanced a 
very little way down the river. 

(in the 17tli we had again baffling winds, and could not 
get round the North Foreland. About two o’clock, on the 
morning of the 18th, a fine north breeze sprung? up, which 
carried us very soon into the Downs. We lay oflt Deal about, 
six hours, waiting for passengers and a fresh supply of water, 
much to the vexation of the old pilot, who bitterly regretted 
that so fine a breeze was allowed to remain useless. It con- 


tinued, however, ami we set oft' auspiciously at six the same 
evening, sailing with the wind so well on our quarter, and 
through so smooth a sea. that though the breeze grew strong in 
the nfght, the motion of the ship was hardly perceptible. 

•In the course of the day I had proposed "to read evening 
prayers regularly, which was received with readiness on the 
part of Captain Sfanning. Accordingly, after tea, 1 repeated, 
with the party assembled in the cuddy, the general confession. 
Lord’s prayer, petition for all conditions of men, genera^ 
thanksgiving, &c. # \ 

On the 20th, the ship’s company were busied, 
early part of the day, in lowering "the quarter-deck guns into 
the hold, and getting up file baggage for the passengers: an 


the hold, and getting up file baggage for the passengers; an 
operation whidi* we are told, is to take place once a fort- 
night. The effect w r as singular; the whole deck being strewed, 
raring the greater part of the morning, with trunks and pack- 
ages either shut or open, looked as if we had been boarded 
Vol. I. 2 
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and rifled by pirates. To day. I finished “Quentin Dtir- 
ward,” which I had kept as a resource of amusement for the 
voyage. I began it yesterday, and could not stop till I had 
quite eaten up my cake. It will, how ever, bear reading over 
more tlftin once. * I am, ceitainly, much pleased with it. It 
has more talent and interest as a story than most which have 
lately proceeded from the same quarter. Lewis the Xlth is 
-powerfully drawn, though, notwithstanding the superiority 
V his talents, he does not, as a rich and vivid portrait, so* 
completely please and amuse me as James Lin “Nigel.” 
Vet between the two monarchs. there are many points of 
resemblance. Ludovic Leslie is but a very ordinary daubing 
of the Scots mercenary soldier, and only serves to remind 
us, unpleasantly, of Dugald Dalgetty, and most absurdly, 
and to the ruin of the conclusion ot the storv, to blunder at ft* . 
end into the triumph which the wishes of the readers had re- 
served for his nephew.” Quentin himself is precisely “ life 
Page” of ** the Abbot:*’ a raw lively lad, thrown by accident 
into situations of great interest and intricacy, and, in no very 
probable manner, and by no great merit of his own. rising 
from poverty and obscurity to fame and great wealth, anil 
the enjoyment of the object of his affections. The other 
characters, male and female, are mere sketches, but sketches 
of great talent and vivacity. 1 like them all, from the 
grave, courtly, sententious and tipsy old soldier Lord, C raw - 
lord, down to the good-natured, stupid burgher* of Liege, ami 
the weeping and the laughing executioner. I would except, 
however, nayraddin the Bohemian, whose sketch 1 think a 
complete failure; however ambitiously intended, (and he 
seems to have been a favourite with the author,) he is a very 
tame compound of Meg Memlie*, of Ronald Mac Kagli in 
■* the Legend of Montrose,” of Pacolet in “the Buccaneer,*' 
and of the dumb lady in the service of the Countess of Der- 
by, as if a man, in his ambition afl^r a new beverage, should* 
pour wine, whiskey, beer, and raspberry -vinegar into the same 
cup. And after all, llayraddin, with all hi* talk about pla- 
nets, palmistry, and atheism, does nothing but what a mere 
ordinary spy would have done as well, and what, if he had 
.been employee! to do, he never would have attempted under 
ihfi disadvantage of any peculiarities of dress and manner. 

•Sf \h^-gh it is very easy to find fault with Quentin Dur- - 
Ward," it is decidedly better than many of Scott’s later works, 
nor is there any man now living but Walter Scott who could 
have written it. So ends the last critique that I shall, in all 
probability, compose for a long time to come! 

On the 21st we had the same gentle breeze, which, though 
now shifted to nearly due north, answered our purpose 
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tremely well. Our latitude this day at noon was 48° 9', long 
W. 7° 21'. The weather fine, though cruelly cold for raid 
summer. I was this morning engaged by Scoresby’s voyage 
to old Greenland, in 1822, but 1 find two circumstances ioi 
which, at sea, I was by no means prepared: — that, Namely 
we have no great time for study; and that for me, at least 
there is so much which interests and occupies me, that I hav< 
no apprehensions of time hanging heavy on my hands. 

June 22. — This day, being Sunday, the decks were al 
beautifully clean, having been well scrubbed on Saturday 
night. The awning was spread over the quarter-deck, anc 
. the capstan and sides of the vessel concealed and ornamcntcc 
with nags of different nations. Chairs were set for the offi- 
cers and passengers on the poop, and round the afterpart ol 
the deck, aad spars laid across the remainder as seats for the 
.sailors, who attended church in clean shirts and trowserSj 
and well washed and shaved. In the space between the- dip 
''tan and half-deck was a small table set for me and th& pur- 
ser, who acted as clerk, and I read prayers, and preached 
one of my Hodnct Sermon*, slightly altered, to a very at- 
tentive and orderly congregation, of altogether, I should 
think, one hundred' and forty persons. The awning made 
really a handsome church, and the sight was a very pleasing 
one. 

June 24. — This morning we w ere roused, after a night oi 
much vexatious rolling, by the intelligence that a sail was in 
sight by which we might send letters to England. I had some 
ready and finished otheis. She was pretty close with us at 
about eight: a small tlaik-sided brig, of very beautiful build* 
and with a Hritish petulant, which made her pass for a man ol 
war, though, on a nearer approach, the apparent slovenliness 
of her equipment, and a crowd of foreign and dirty-looking 
people on board, gave rise to various conjectures. Captain 
Manning hoisted out one of his cutters with ten oars, besides 
’the quarter-master and the midshipman who commanded, a 
handsome boat, and making, from the appearance of the men, 
and their discipline, a show little inferior to that of a man of 
war. He sent our letters, together with two newspapers and 
two bottles of milk, a present which he said would fairly p ar 
for the carriage of our despatches to England. Chc^urneu 
out to he a Falmouth packet, nine days out of 
oil with different adventurers who had volunteered their ser- 


vices to the Spaniards and Portuguese, and were now re- 
turning dispirited aud disappointed. 

About noon several porpoises were seen, and a remarkable? 
fish passed the ship, which some of the sailors called a devils 
fish, others} J believe m aye , op r reot{ sun-fish. It was aj 

issfi ii-.Li.-7k- 
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very large and nearly circular flat fish, with apparently, sorm* 
rather vivid colours about it, like those tints which are found 
in the jelly-fish. It impelled itself forward by lashing the 
water with its tail, and swam exactly on a level with the sur- 
face. 1 at first thought that it was dead, but was sorm satis- 
fied to the contrary. The sailors seemed to regard it as a 
curiosity. The afternoon was cloudy, cold, and rainy, a bad 
, summer's day in England, and what 1 should have still less 
^expected in the parallel of Spain. 

Ju)ic £5. — We had this day a considerable swell with a 
foul w ind, though not much of i(. A grampus came dose to 
the ship, and played round us for some time. In his npjwi , 
rent si/.e he disappointed me, though every body said tnat 
if he had been on deck he would have measured fourteen or 
fifteen feet. He presented, as I should conceive, a complete 
miniature of a whale, blowing out water in the same manner. 
Til H,d, indeed, that Captain Manning, and most persons on 
board, suppose that the grampus is only a young whale; ano- 
ther, or the same grampus, in the course of the day, was seen 
chased by a group of porpoises, and a real (or full grown; 
whale w r as also seen, but 1 was not then on deck. The wind 
*[uilc sunk again before evening; a number of little birds, 
like swallows, continued flying on the surface of the water 
and piping. The seamen called them ••mother Carey's 
chickens, *’ and said that a storm might be expected. Ac- 
cordingly, on the w ind rising a little after sun-set, all hands 
wore called to take in the royal or upper top-gallant, sail*, 
and the company were told oft’ with a reference to the du 
ties expected from them with more than usual hurry, li 
blew hard about ten o'clock, and from two to three the storm 
was regarded a* set ions. 

On the morning of the £Gth nothing remained but a violent 
rolling and pitching sea. 

July 30. — Two biigs were seen in the oiling in the same 1 
course with ourselves, one of which gained on us fast, and 
overtook us about three P. M. She was the Christiana ot 
Liverpool, in ballast, bound for llahia, and to touch at Ma- 
deira by the way* An opportunity thus offered of sending 
inn- letters to the latter place, and thence to England. 

po*p of the ^hip would be no bad place for air, study, 
(it i» indeed used as such by most of our young 
winters and cadets,) had it not the terrible drawback of a 
vile stench from the wretched imprisoned fowls, whose hen- 
coops cover it These miserable bi rds su Her dreadfully for the 
gratification of our luxury. Though less crowded on board - 
3ie Grenville than in most vessels of the kind, they are eveu„ 
here packed like bottles in a rack, with hardly room to stir. 
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July %. — During the night we made better progress than w* 
had done for a good while. The breeze continued to freshen 
from the N. E. and the day was pleasant. A vessel bound 
Ibr London, three days from Funchal, passed us at dinner- 
time. We regretted bitterly that we had sent our packet^by 
the Christiana, and that we had (now that so much better an 
opportunity occurred) nothing ready to despatch; but it was not 
to be helped. Captain Manning hailed the vessel, and asked 
her Master to report at Lloyd’s that he had spoken the Thomas 
Grenville, in such a latitude, “all well,” so that this at least our 
friends will have the satisfaction of seeing in the n?wspapers 
ertf many days are over. My wife’s eyes swam with tears as 
* this vessel passed us, and there were one or two of the young 
men who looked wishfully after her. For my own part| I am 
but too w ell convinced that all my firmness would go if I al- 
lowed myself to look back non for a moment. Yet, as 1 did 
•pot leave home and its* blessings without counting the cost, 4 
do not, and 1 trust in God that 1 shall not, regret the afioicc 
that I have made, But know ing how much others have given 
up for my sake, should make me both more studious to make 
the loss ioss to them, and also, and above all, so to discharge 
my duty, as that they may never think (hat these sacrifices 
have been made in vain. 

July — We made an excellent progress during the night. 
At about live in the evening we saw Madeira on our larboard 
bow . The horizon was unfortunately hazy, and the night shut 
in with clouds. otherwise we should, about an hour after, have 
had a fine view of the laud at about twenty miles distance on 
the beam. As it was. we could barely distinguish its outline 
through the mist : but the very sight of land, and the sense of 
progress which it communicated, were very exhilarating, and 
kept us all on deck till it was quite dark. During this eve- 
ning the gale and the sea had continued to increase; some of 
the ( abins on the gun-deck had shipped water; Mr. Burnet 
predicted uncomfortable w eather: and the Captain, though he 
did uni shorten sail, gave orders to have all the lower ports 
secured. We went to bed, therefore, not unprepared for a 
little tossing, though certuinlv not for all that followed. The 
wind was high during the night, and the swell more than com- 
mensurate: and our furniture, though we had secured it with" 
unusual care, seemed alive. The moon, during theVtt.^119^ 
of the night, was clear, and the view of the follown^. 
from the cabin windows was very majestic; but, to enjoy it, it 
was necessary to hold hard with both hands. 

. ./?//?/ 4. — The gale and tossing continued all the forenoon: 

complaints of sleeplessness, broken heads and shins, were uni- 
versal; and we were only comforted by the assurance that we 

• . Q* 
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had Been, probably, the worst of the ship’s rolling, and that, 
even oft* the Cape of Good Hope, nothing more than this was 
reasonably to be apprehended. Our progress too was very 
cheering. Our run during the last twenty -four hours was com- 
piled at two hundred miles, and our latitude at twelve was 
31° 10'. 

July 5. — Nothing very material occurred this day, except- 
ing that some flying fish" began to be seen around us, but of 
small a sort, that, though they were numerous, it was a 
long time before I could distinguish them from the spray 
among which they fluttered. 

July 6.— W e had divine service, and I read a sermoif on 
the Epistle for the dav. # I did not feel quite sure whether 
the subject were too difficult for the major part of my audi- 
ence or no. But 1 thought its discussion might, at all events, 
jbe serviceable to the educated part of my hearers, and I diet 
not despair of making myself understood by the crew. I ant 
in cl itf eel to hope that 1 succeeded with many of them. All 
were very attentive, and the petty officers, more particular- 
ly, heard me with great apparent interest. 1 tun. cm the. 
whole* more and more confirmed in the opinion which Horsley 
has expressed in one of his sermons, that a theological argu- 
ment* clearly stated, and stated in terms derived from the an- 
cient English language exclusively, will generally be both in- 
telligible and interesting to the lower classes. They do not 
want acuteness, or the power of attending; it is their vocabu- 
lary only which is confined, and if we address them in such 
words as they understand, we may tell them what truths we 
please, and reason with them as subtile! v as we can. 

The flying fish to-tlry were more numerous and lively. 
They rose in whole flights to the right and left hand of the 
bow^ flying off in different directions, as if the va?»t body of 
the ship alarmed and disturbed them. Others, how ever, at 
a greater distance, kept rising and falling without any risible, 
cause, and, apparently, in the gladness of their hearts, and 
in order to enjoy the sunshine and the temporary change of 
element. Certainly there was no appearance or probability 
of any larger fish being in pursuit ot even one hundretli part 
of .those which tve saw. nor were there any birds to endanger 
:i fSteir fligta; and those writers who describe the life of these 
a c °nstant succession of alarms, and rendered mi- 
sSEbie'TSy fear, have never, 1 conceive, seen them in their 
mirth, or considered those natural feelings of health and hi- 
larity which seem to lead all creatures to exert, in mere 
lightness of heart, whatever bodily powers the Creator has gi- 


* Sixth Sunday after Trinity, 
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veil them. It would be just as reasonable to day that a l&tnftf 
leaps in a meadow for fear of being bitten by serpents^ or that 
a horse gallops round his pasture only because a wolf is at his 
heels, as to infer from the flight of these animals that they 
are always pursued by the bonito. • 

July 8. — The sun was now fairly to the north of us, and 
our trade-wind, though light, was steady. One of the sailors, 
a lad of about seventeen, was accused of having, in wanton 
cruelty, stabbed and cut a sheep so severely that it bled to 
death. He had been cleaning knives near the sheep-pen, 
and the animal w r as found in this condition shortly alter* 
Hb protested his innocence, and said the sheep had thrown 
' down a board on which the knives were laid. The story was 
a lame one 5 but, with a very praiseworthy moderation, Cap- 
tain Manning merely ordered him for the present into con-i 
finement, till the business could be more accurately inquired 
‘ into. It is, he says, his general rule, and the rule of most 
captains in the Company’s service, never to punish without' 
a regular trial, or without some pause intervening between; 
the accusation and the inquiry. ; 

July 9. — The boy’s trial came on, but lie was discharged; 
for want of sufficient evidence, with a suitable admonition, jj 
The day was fine. We were on deck the greater part of the* 
morning, having transferred our Ilindoostanee lecture thither.^ 
Our course continues south-west; our latitude 20° 57", longi-*; 
tude 24" 32'. The favourable breeze almost became a gaiefj 
towards night; but wc had less rolling than on former occa-j 
sions. . 

July 1 1 .—A flying fish fell on deck this morning, and I el* 
amined it with much interest. The form ami colours are nofc 
unlike a herring, with the addition of the two long filmy fin$j 
which support the animal in its short flights. This, however* 
was, as we were assured, a very small specimen, not exceed* 
ing the size of a small **parling or smelt. 

■w July 13. — We had divine service on deck this morning.! 
A large shoal of dolphins where playing round the ship, and! 
I thought it right to interfere to check the harpoons and fish4 
ing-hooks of some of the crew. I am not strict in my no| 
tions of what is called the Christian Sabbath; but the wan| 
ton destruction ot animal life seems to be precisely oncost 
those works by which the sanctity and charity ot ;>ur vree&kp 
feast would be profaned. The seamen took my leproof iijf 
good part, and left the mizen chains where they had been pre| 
viously watching for their prey. I trust that they will hav^f 
other 'and better opportunities of amusement This wa$ i 
truly torrid day. J 

July 15.— A hot and close day, with much swell and liitif 
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or no wind. The sails flapt dismally; the foretop-sail was 
split; and I saw with interest the dexterity of the sail-maker 
in repairing the damage without unbinding it from the yard. 
The evening was such as to portend both rain and wind, and 
onp of the men at the helm said that “ he hoped it would blow 
its hardest,” so weary were the sailors of tnis dull and unin- 
teresting weather. Lat. 9° 50'. In the course of this day 
some of the seamen went round to solicit subscriptions from 
<tiiose who had not yet passed the line. They showed consi- 
derable anxiety for any decayed finery which the ladies might 
supply them with,' as decorations for Amplii trite; and I was 
amused to learn that they had a copy ot Took’s Pantheon, 
which they were diligently consulting, in order to make their 
costume as like as possible to the authentic dress and equip- 
ment of the classical Neptune and his family. 
f July 18. — The night was very blustering and rainy, and 
the motion of the vessel unpleasant. Our progress, however,* 
contfcued rapid and the wind favourable. A sail was, about 
ten, seen a-head, steering the same course with ourselves. On 
nearing her she showed Danish colours. Captain Manning 
expressed some little surprise at this meeting. The Danish 
flag, he said, was almost unknown in India, whither, appa- 
rently, this vessel was bound. The Danes have, indeed, a 
nominal factory, and a Consul at Seram poor; but what little 
commerce is carried on is in the ships of other nations. In 
the harbour of Calcutta (and no large vessels mount so high 
as Serainpore) he had never seen the Danish flag. This seems 
strange, considering how long the Danes have been in posses- 
sion not only of Serampore, but of Trancjuebar. The Swe- 
;lish flag, he said, was never seen in the Indian seas. I have 
seen pleased, in my different conversations with our officer# 
concerning foreign seamen, to find that the \inerican sailors 
bear a better character now with those of our own country 
then I had understood, or than they really used to do. They 
ire not so grievously addicted to lying a» they were ouce said** 
to be. They have less animosity against the English than 
formerly, and their character seems to have recovered its na- 
tural English tone. One of the officers spoke well of their 
conduct even during the late war. A Company’s ship, lie 
i*id, on board which lie was serving, had a number of Amp- 
riggn prisqpers to take home, who, for the additional allow- 
ance of provisions usual on such occasions, undertook to as- 
jist in navigating the ship. In this situation they behaved 
•xtremcly well, and, at length, when a vessel, supposed to 
lie an American, hove in sight, and an action was expected, . 
they came forward in a body to desire to be sent below, be- 
ing equally resolved neither to fight against their country, 
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nor to break their faith with their captors. Ail the officers 
agreed in speaking very ill of the French, and of their con- 
duct towards their prisoners. This last they described as be- 
ing, in the highest degree, brutal and ungenerous. The? said, 
too, that it was the fault of the private seamen more tnagp ot 
the officers. The latter would often be kinder, if it lay in 
their power, to the English than they usually were; but they 
could not prevent their men from insulting and abusing them,, 
pilfering their provisions and water, spitting and pouring filth 
on them through the gratings, and, whenever an opportunity 
offered, beating and throwing things at them. An English- 
man on boaref a French ship, they said, was always halt 
starved, and abominably treated, and they spoke of the na- 
tional temper, as shown in their seamen, as utterly unkind, 
unchristian, and unmanly. This is a sad picture, but they 
..who gave it me were neither interested in speaking untruly, 1 
uoi , that J could perceive, inclined to judge harshly of others. 
How far the character of the uneducated French in general 
may have suffered under the influence of the Revolution and 
its consequences, or what circumstances may operate to de- 
press the character of their seamen below the rest of the na- 
tion, my informants had not the meahs of judging. 

July 20. — To day, notwithstanding some threatening ap- 
pearances in the morning, we had our usual prayers and ser- 
mon. During the former I found that sea-knees were neces* 
sary, as well as sea-legs, since the vessel was so much on one 
side, that, while kneeling on a chair, (which 1 was obliged to 
do rather than on the deck, in order that my congregation 
might hear me,) 1 had some difficulty in keeping either my- 
self or my fulcrum from going to leeward. The afternoon 
and evening were pleasant, but though the congregation at 
church was very good, there were many absentees at dinner. 
Two large birds, which the sailors said were “boobies,’’ flew 
some time round the ship this evening. I began to-day trans-* 
luting St. John's Gospel into Hindoostanee. 

July 22. — The day w as pleasant and the night beautiful; 
just such a one as a poet or a painter would wish to describe 
or represent at sea. 1 was pleased, while looking oyer Gil- 
christ’s Guide, with a little Ode by Kuodrut, ol which tlvy 
follow ing is an imitation. - # 

Ambition’s voice was in mv ear, she whisper’d yesterday, 

" How goodly is the land of Room, how wide the Russian sway! 
How blest to conquer either realm, and dwell through life to come, , 
Lull’d by the harp’s melodious string, cheer’d by the northern drum !” 4 
■But Wisdom heard; “O youth,” she said, “in passion’s fetter tiedj 1 
O come and see a sight with me shall cure thee of thy pride!” 

She led me to a lonely dell, a sad and shady ground, f 

Where manyan ancient sepulchre gleamed in the moonshine round. * 
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And “Here Seconder sleeps,” she cried;—** this is his rival’s stone; 
And here the mighty chief reclines who rear’d the Median throne. 
Inquire of these, doth aught of all their ancient pomp remain. 

Save late regret, and bitter tears for ever, and in vain? 

Return, return, and in thy heart engraven keep my lore; 

'The lesser wealth, the lighter load, — small blame betides the poor/' 

The last two lines are not in the original, which I thought, 
though perhaps I was wrong, ended too abruptly without some 
such moral. My little Emily will probably know, before she 
reads the above, that “Room” is the Oriental name for the 
Turkish empire, — that “Secunder” is Alexander the Great — 
and that the founder of the Median throne is Ky-kaoss, ' or* 
Deiioces. 

July 25.— To day the first or introductory part of the cere- 
mony usual on passing the line, took place. Soon after dark 
Neptune’s boat was supposed to approach the ship, of which 
notice was given, in the regular form, to the officer on wuftcli. 
A sailor from the fore-chains, in a dismal voice aggravated by 
a speaking-trumpet, hailed Captain Manning as if from the 
sea, and after a short conversation carried on with becoming 
gravity, Neptune was supposed to take his leave, and a bar- 
rel, with a lighted candle m it, was sent off from the fore 
chains to represent his boat dropping astern. I was much 
struck by the time during which this continued visible at in- 
tervals, rising and sinking on the sw r ell, till it was, at least, 
two miles distant, and I grew tired of watching it. Our la- 
titude this day was 2° 10' N. Several large birds were seen, 
which we were told were “tropic birds.” 

July 26. — To-day we passed the line, and the greater part 
of it was spent in the mummeries usual on such occasions, 
which went off very well and in good humour. The passengers 
were not liable to the usual interrogatories and shaving, but 
the male part of them took their share in the splashing and 
wetting, which make up the main fin of these naval saturnar 
lia. I was a good deal surprised at the contrivance exhibited ' 
by the masqueraders, in dressing out (with help of a little 
oakum and paint, a few fishskins ami decayed finery,) the 
various characters of Neptune, Amphitrite, Mercurv, Triton, 
*&c. with far more attention to classical costume than I ex- 
pected. AVith the distance and usual aids of a theatre, the 
show would not have been contemptible, while there was, as 
might be supposed, a sufficient mixture of the ludicrous to 
suit the purposes of fun and caricature. 

July 27.— We had again prayers and a sermon. 

July 28. — Our progress continued rapid and our course fa-, 
vourable. The latitude to-day was 4° 40' S. The night WRs 
very beautiful, and from our situation outlie globfc, wenad the 
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opportunity of seeing many of the most considerable constel- 
lations of both hemispheres. Those of the southern heaven fall 
fat short of the other in number and brilliancy; even the crwt 9 
for which I had looked with much earnestness of expectation) 
and in which I had long taken a sort of romantic interest*!* 
neither extensive nor conspicuous except from the comparative* 
paucity of its neighbours. The Great Bear still (though on 
the veree, instead of being at the apex of the sky) retains its 
•splendid pre-eminence over the whole host of heaven. The 
Pole Star has disappeared. The Magellanic clouds are not 
;et visible. 

XS T e have now been six weeks on board. IIow little did I 
dream at this time last year that I should ever be in my pre- 
sent situation! How strange it now seems to recollect the 
interest which I used to take in all which related to South- 
ern seas, and distant regions, to India and its oceans, to Aus- 
tf§da»sui and Polynesia. I used to fancy I should like to visit 
them, but that 1 e\cr should or could do so, never occurred 1- 
to me. Now that I shall sec many of these countries, if life 
is spared to me. seems not improbable. God grant that my 
conduct in the scenes to which he has appointed me, may be 
such as to conduce to his glory, and to my own salvation 
through his Son ! 

July 30. — Our progress again good. The weather continues 
pleasant and remarkably cool for the latitude. The wind brisk 
and sea rough. The evenings now shut in very soon; and, even 
at tea. it is necessary to have the lamps lighted in the cuddy. 

July 31. — Our latitude this day waB 12° 54'. A fine run, 
and one of the longest which Captain Manning remembers 
making in this part of the voyage. Yet, which is remarka- 
ble, all the vessels whose track is pricked on his great chart, 
appear to have made their longest run nearly in the same la- 
titude. Captain Manning thinks that the strength of the 
wind in this particular part of the ocean is occasioned by the 
projection of South America, and the rarified state of the air 
over so large a tract of land within the tropics. 

Jlu gust 1. — The wind became very high towards night, 
and the main top-gallant sail was split in pieces. Two cir- 
cumstances struck me as remarkable this evening. First, 
that when the gale grew strong about sunset, the*sky was 
dear in the wind’s eye, while to leeward of us, came a very 
heavy bank of clouds, which retained its figure and position 
as steadily as if it were land. The second that, every now 
and then, there was a total cessation of wind, a /u//, as the 
seamen called it, for two or three minutes, after which the 
T$*\* revived with more vehemence. Both these features were 
pointed out to me as indications of the gale being likely to 

) * / 
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continue for some time, and to be serious. We have, how- 
Over, reason to be thankful that, except a good deal of toss- 
ing, no harm occurred; nor did the gale increase to such a 
degree' as to become alarming to those who were least accus- 
tomed to the sea. 

x August 3.— Our day again fine, and the gale at first hard- 
ly exceeded a stiff breeze. In the course of the afternoon, 
however, the wind again rose. The sea was very high, and 
the motion of the ship great and troublesome, pitching, roll*' 
ing, and performing all sorts of manoeuvres. We assembled 
to prayers at half-past ten o'clock with some difficulty; thm^ 
crew all stood in consequence of the inconvenience of arrang- 
ing the spars as usual, and [ therefore made the service short- 
er. Instead of a sermon, I gave notice of a communion for 
the following Sunday; and, in a short address, enforced the 
propriety and necessity of attendance on that ordinance,, and 
answ ered difficulties, &c. The nights are now completely 
"TJart by six o’clock. 

August 4 — 8. — I do not think that any thing very mate- 
rial has occurred during these days. The wind has varied 
in our favour, and is now N. E. by E. which enables us to ntfcke 
a good deal of casting, and our course is regarded as a very 
good one. Our progress through the water has been rapid; 
at an average, during the last three days, of seven and a half 
knots an hour, and to-day frequently ten and eleven. The 
motion is, of course, considerable, but. the weather is very 
delightful. Yesterday was downright March weather, while 
to-day has all the freshness, mildness, and beauty of an Eng- 
lish May. Great numbers of birds are seen round the ship, 
and we are told that, as we approach the Cape, their num- 
bers will increase daily. Those called 44 Cape Pigeons, 1 ’ are 
very pretty, not unlike the land bird w hose name they bear, 
and which they are said to resemble in flavour. For these 
last three days the existence or non-existence of the island, 
of Saxenberg has been a frequent topic of conversation. Capf 
tain Manning and his officers evidently incline to the affirm* 
ative,onthe ground that it is more probable that a small isle, 
a little out of^the usual track, may nave escaped general no- 
tice, than that* three different captains of vessels can have told 
a deliberate falsehood without any apparent motive. That a 
fcrig sent out to ascertain the fact may have failed in making 
the discovery they do not regard as at all extraordinary. They 

K te repeated instances ofvessels from India having failed to 
St. Helena; and I think I can perceive that they do, not 
rate the nautical science of matiy ot the commanders of the 
navy very highly. They admit, however, that if SaxenbefgT 
island exists at all, it must be set downwrong in all the charts, * 
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and in the reckonings of its pretended discovNtfNtoi that 
if ever met with again, it must be by accident. This, they 
say, will be the less likely, because nelusive appeartisoes of 
v . land are so common in these latitudes of the Atlantic^ 

* real island, if seen, would be very likely to pass, amoB$^Bfc 
Tfest, as a fog-bank, while the prevailing winds generally COD* 
fine vessels to one or the other of two courses, according If 
they are outward or homeward bound 5 so that, in fact, abtra* 
dance of unexplored room still exists, and is likely to exMv 
pd the southern Atlantic, for two or three such islands as this 
j ib represented to be. Captain Manning says that he always 
t.iflie finds himself near tne supposed situation, keeps a good 
Hook-out. He says that all the older charts, particularly the 
Dutch, abound in islets, rocks, and shoals, the very 
cnce of which is now more than doubtful. Some of these* 
dangers he conceives to have been fog-banks, some to have 
been a repetition of those named elsewhere, but of WM* 
they had mistaken the site; others, however, he thinks, were 
pious frauds, inserted on purpose to make young mariners 
look about them. 

August 9. — This morning I saw, or thought I saw, a com- 
mon white sea-gull, a bird in which I hardly could be mista- 
ken, and which, in size and other circumstances, sufficiently 
differs from the Cape pigeons. It, however, rarely goes far 
from land, and is therefore considered as a presumption that 
Saxe n berg really exists somewhere iti the neighbourhood. 
Nor is this all; one of the crew saw this morning a piece of 
-ea-weed, and iw o of the passengers a large crab, both equal* 
ly strong evidences of such a vie nitv. From that vicinity, 
however, we are fast proceeding: and this, if Saxenbeq; ex* 
ists, is probably all that we shall M>e of it. While such a 
topic, however, was under d : *cu-*ouu w e almost overlooked, 
/what else would ‘have drawn general attention.) that thfe 
fist albatross which w» 1 l v< see *, made its appearance to~ 
day, sailing majestic.. Ily a round mi i*-* wide du^ky wiugg, 
unquestioned v one of the large** bird- which 1 ever saw. 
During these fast two nights the uotion of the vessel was so 
violent as to throw my cot far beyond its usual bounds, 
against the cabin-lockers and clw * *f drawers. After seve- 
ral rude shocks of this kind, 1 u,. hooked and stretched it or 
the deck; but, even there the inclination of (he ship was such, 
that I had some difficulty in keeping myself and my bed from 
parting company, and slipping or rolling to leeward. 

. August 10. — Last nignt 1 agn : \ slept on the floor, and ' 
passed it still more uncomfortably than on former occasions, 
insomuch that 1 almost determined rather to run the risk of 
,rt!ow» and bruises aloft, than to encounter the discomforts of 
J Vo l# 1. * 3 
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ibenew method. This morning, however, the wind became 
again moderate, and I finished and preached my sermon, and, 
afterwards, administered the sacrament to about twenty-six 
^ twenty-seven persons, including all the ladies on board, 
thsMcaptain, and the greater part of the under officers and , 
mile passengers, but, alas, only three seamen. This last 
result disappointed me, since 1 had hoped, from their atten* 
tfee to my sermons, and the general decency of their con- 
duct and appearance, that more would have attended. Yet, 4 
when I consider how great difficulty I have always found in 
bringing men of the same age and rank to the sacrament rft 
Hodnet, perhaps I have no reason to be surprised. On talk- ( 
tog with one of the under officers in the evening, he told me 
that more would have staid, if they had not Felt s/iy, and 
«been afraid of exciting the ridicule of their companions. 
The same feeling, I find, kept one at least, and perhaps 
SBtilj of the young cadets and writers avvav, though of these 
there were only two or three absentees, the large majority 
joining in the ceremony with a seriousness which greatly 
pleased and impressed me. And the same may be said of 
41 the midshipmen who were old enough to receive it. One 
of the young cadets expressed hiss regret to me that lie had 
not been confirmed, but hoped that l should give him an op- 
portunity soon after our arrival at Calcutta. On the whole, 
the result of the experiment, (for such it was considered) has 
been most satisfactory; and 1 ought to be. and I hope am, 
very grateful for the attention which I receive, and the op- 
portunities of doing good, which seem to be held out to me. 

I am the more so, because Mr. B had, a few days before, 

predicted that I should have not above one or two communi- 
cants at most; and added, as a sort of apology for himself, 
that he was brought up in the Church of Scotland, and there- 
fore held all reranonit* superfluous and unavailing. I re- 
minded him that hU church and mine agreed in the efficacy 
and necessity of occasionally leceiving the Communion, but* 
the conversation went no further. Possibly he meant that 
the fon.^ required by the Church of England, where, they 
differ from tho*e of Scotland, were such as he did not ap- 
prove of* If so, as I have reason to believe that many per- 
sons, both in Scotland and on the Continent, have strauge 
notions of our ceremonies, his having been an* accidental 
spectator of them (for he was on the poop all the time) may 
remove some prejudices. I observed, indeed, that many of 
.the seamen, though they did not join us, looked on after they 
had left the quarter-deck with much seeming interest, and Y 
almost hope, that if another opportunity occurs before our" 
landing in Bengal, more will attend, pi the young men who 
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did attend, I was happy to observe that they ha&ftll 
books in their hands in the coarse of the evenl%^ilid t|aPfc 
they appeared, indeed, much impressed. ^ *'*y s *"*yh' 

How different is the treatment which I meet with 
- exercise of my duties on ship-board from that of whicK^JJfcfe- 
""fyn* complains ! A great change, indeed, as every bodyllftfe 
me, lias, since his time, occurreil in the system of a sea Iw. 

^ Most commanders of vessels are now anxious to keep ■tiMk, 
* at least, the appearance of religion among their men; a»8^ 
in many cases, the danger is said to be, not from neglecf, 
Gut fanaticism. To this the custom (which is now extremely 
. ctmunon, both in the navy, and the merchant service) *0f 
prayer-meetings among the crew, where each, in turn, deli- 
vers an extempore address to the Almighty, must greatly' 
contribute; and I hardly know whether a custom, (however 
.well meant, and however comfortable, and often most edify* 
•ing to men thrown into close contact with each othei^TWIf* 
rounded by dangers and hardships, and removed from all-re- 
gular ministry of the Gospel.) has not these benefits couth 
terbalanced bv self-conceit, the enthusiasm, and divisions ifi 
faith and doctrine which may arise from it. Yet the prac- 
tice, after all, is one which none could venture to forbitL cud 
the dangers of which may be materially abated by supplying 
these good men with some better gufdes to devotion than 
their own extemporaneous invention — and, still more, by a 
regular performance of divine service according to the Eng- 
lish Liturgy, wherever and whenever this is possible. Oft 
board the Grenville, though the men arc extremely orderly, 
no prayer-meetings have been yet thought of, nor, for the 
leasons which T have mentioned, do I wish for them. The 
men, however, are extremely well supplied with bibles, 
prayer-books, and religious tracts, which many of them read, 
aloud to their less educated messmates every evening. The 
1 boys sent by the Marine Society have regular instruction iti 
“ the Scriptures every day. and the schoolmaster, Peacock, fe 
an excellent man, who, j have reason to believe, does much 
good among his messmates, as well, as that he is very assidu* 

* Henry Martyu went out to India* as chaplain on the Bengal Es 
tablishmont, in the year 1805. He translated the testament and 

Book of Cortwnun Prayer into Ifindoostanee; and on finding that the 
existing translation of’ the former into Persian was unfit for general 
use, he undertook a journey into Persia, and, with the assistance ct 
some intelligent natives, completed a new \ ersion of the Testament,, 
ami also translated the Psalms into that language. He died at To- 
•-cat, on his return to England, in the \ car 1812. A memoir of l\is 
life with his journal, has been published by the Reverend John 
•vvarg«nt**-Ki>.« 
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vflMAftd intelligent in teaching those who are immediately un- 
4«r fab care. Of Captain Manning himself, I had previously 
hmidfn excellent character, and find everything true which 
b*A reported.^ 

' •iMugust 11. — We had a good night, and a smooth though 
rapid progress. I had the happiness of hearing, for the firs6 
ik me, my dear little Emily repeat a part of the Lord’s pray- 
Or, which her mother has been, for some days past, engaged 
hk teaching her. May lie, who 46 from the mouth of babes* 
and sucklings” can bring forth His praise, inspire her heart 
with every tiling pure and holy, and grant her grace bctiraesY 
both to understand and love Ilis name! 

After writing out mv usual translation, 1 occupied myself 
^during the morning in mastering, by help of Gilchrist’s pre- 
•posterously arranged vocabulary, some of the Hindoostancc 
poetry in his 4 ‘ Guide.’* I have thus more and more con* 
myself, that what is called the florid eastern style h 
chiefly to be found in translations, and that the characteris- 
tics of the originals are often rather flatness and vapidity, 
than exuberance of ornament. But 1 really feel my liking 
for these studies increase as, by progress, they become less 
difficult* This is, however, too early a day for me to form 
any fixed opinion on either Hindoo or Persian literature. 

•August 14 . — We passed some sea-weed this morning, 
which was considered as a singular and perplexing occur- 
rence, since no Saxenberg was ever suspected in our present 
neighbourhood. It probably came from Tristan d’Acunha. 
Several whales, some of them of a large size, played round 
the ship for above half an hour. I obtained a very favoura- 
ble view of one of them, which struck me from its perfect re- 
semblance to the grampus whu h I had seen before, both in 
shape, and the colour and smoothness of its skin. The wa- 
ter which it blew through its nostrils appeared in a form some 
thing different from what 1 had expected. 1 had imagined, 
I hardly know why, that it was to be a small high, slcndei* 
jet-d* eau , whereas it escaped in a thick white cloud, like the 
steam from an engine, and with pretty nearly the same noise. 

I was pleased to witness the apparent happiness of these poor 
animals, 'which were supposed to be two old ones with one or 
more young; and rejoiced that no southern whaler wa9 in 
sight*" While we were gating at. these leviathans, one of the 
imdshipmen caught a sea-bird on a hook; it was said to be a 
4 ‘<3ape hen,” (I believe a Gannet,) a little larger than a large 
goose, with brown glossy feathers, large white eyes with 
black pupils, a broad yellow bill, very slender lcjjs, broad 
webbed feet, and long wings resembling those of a Kite. IF 
bled a little, but seemed very slightly injured, by the hook . 
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When set down on the deck, it looked roumf without any f 
appearance of fear, but endeavoured in vain to rise* itswingu 
being too long to admit of its doing so from a 
lid surface. Mr. fjr:*$ly took a drawing of it, afte£ Wfctcii 
it was, by the unanimous consent of the spectators, return*! 
Lin safety to the sea. During its continuance on deck, it fl$gt 
r shown marks of sickness, which Captain Manning said tbeffe 
birds generally did in such a situation; and even when in thw 
*vater it seemed for some time a little languid. JJy degree*/ 
however, it began to ply its web-feet and wings at the samc^ 
time, and scudded rapidly over the surface oi the calm sett,’ 

* with a motion between flying ami swimming. Nothing C&rf 
Ybe more genial than the climate of this day, or more resem- 
bling a fine Mav morning in England. The month, however, 
answers to our February; so that we may yet look for some bit*** 
ter March winds before we shall haw passed the Cape. t in 
flu* ’//veiling another bird, of appearance nearly similar tt 
foregoing, but smaller, and with a more crooked beak, was 
caught, but, less fortunate than the other, was killed for the 
vihe of having his skin stuffed. This last >eeins to be ike 
bird called the sea-parrot. 

* 1 l J. — Vnodier fine night. The wind has *:one con-*'’ 

-■'ideruhly astern of u*, and studding soils are s“t on the. fore- 
mast. Kit. .>;> : £0'. E. Long. 1" j-T. Li*ini*h? l believe 
we all thought much of home, as wo passed lwhu.li occurred. 
tbcMd nine oV!m k) the meiidiau of Greenwich. It was a 
{•leasing, ihnuirh almo-t painful ta^k, to figure to ourselves 
die ddVe.iv nt en.|;li>Yi.umw of our friends in different places 
in England, («nd bless them! While our minds were thus 
occupied, u tliaiue appeared to have been drawing near oi 
cuinmunh aling with them sooner tluu we expected. Aves- 
svl th:^ morning came in siaht, wh’uh Captain Manning up* 
pichcu led to be bound to the Cape. Fverv body w en: in all* 
Iwste to finish m w rite their letter**. I had already a huge pack* 
t accumulating. We came up with tin* stranger about three 1 
(delock: she showed English colours, and proved to be a brig 
belonging to the Mauritius, and hound thither, sixty-four 
day s from Bordeaux. Captain Manning sent a boat on board, 
with the purser, partly to learn whether she was to touch at 
die Cape, partly to try to purchase some claret. Maior Sack- # 
\ille and 1 went in her. Our visit was of use to the crew," 
both as Captain Manning sent them the true longitude, which 
they had not got by more than two degrees; and as we un- 
dertook the care of a packet of letters which tjiey wished to 
forward to Calcutta. They were not to stop at the Cape, so 
tlmt our packets turned out to have been made up in vain* 
^xThc Grenville looked very u»e!l when her steriTwas- towards 
* a* * 
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Site is really a fine vessel, and looks like a fifty-gun 
rofwarf she has completely established her character for 
having fairly distanced every vessel which she 
h^ ^dlen in with, except the Christiana, whom we spoke off" 
3$|ai$g*r&, and who was so much favoured by the light wind 
A other circumstances, as to make her superior progress n£ 
Ol&se of wonder, I am glad of this on all accounts, as it not 
sidy expedites our voyage, but makes our kind-hearted Cap- 
tain completely happy- The weather continues beautiful- . 

X have been reading llindoostauce to myself, and this morn- 
ing finished the following translation of one of the poems in 
Guchrist’s Ilindoostanee Guide. From this pwaphrwe, J 
cannot say 1 derived any peal assistance. 1 have, however- * 
f endeavoured to be more faithful than he has been, though the 
*‘r»he ruhe” of the original l, l admit, uutranslateable, and 
to be imitated afar off. 

Snet by the late naw ab of uum; a*uk ud dowla 


In those eyes the tears that glister, as -ri pisy f »r inv pain, 

Arc they gems, or only dew-drops ' < *u they, will they long remain % 

Why thy strength of tyrant beauty thus. with seemint* ruth restrain 1 
Better breathe my last before thee, u a in Inhering gnet remain’ 

To yon planet. Fate has given every v *nth v\ wax and wane ; 
Ana— thy world or blushing brightness — can it, w ill n long remain 

Health and youth in balmy moisture <-i. i .y cheek their scat main- 
tain ; 

But — the dew that steeps the mac-bud — can it, will it long remain. 1 ' 

Asuf! why in mournful numbers, rf ‘hiuc .Amuicc thus remplain. 
Chance had joined us, chance ln.s* par.- i! — nought on earth cat. 
long remain. 

In the world mayest thou, helo» ed! U\ v t M-mpt fmm grief and pain 1 
On my lips the breath is fleeting, — c lit it long remain.'* ' 


August 17.— Head prayer?* ;«m* p; bed. The sea wa? 
too high to aljuw the men to sit down, or (he awning 1 to be 
hoisted, £n<i it. was extremely cold. thorough English March 
morning. Our run since yesterday !ii> been 234 miles. Lat. 
35° S3'. E. long. il u 6’.“ 

August 18. — The same breeze, which has now increased 
to what seamen call a strong gat < , with a high rolling sea 
.from the south-west. Both yesterday and to-day we have 
had the opportunity of seeing no insufficient specimen of 
(hone gigantic waves of which I have often heard as prevail- 
ing in these latitudes. In a weaker vessel, jand with leaf 
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confidence in our officers and crew, they would be ahrmi&g 
as well as awful and sublime. But, in our case, mm a£ 
they are from a strong and well-found ship, in j&MVelfcatf 
weather and with good sea room, they constitute a mag) ritU 
cent spectacle, which may be contemplated with ilkiw^gl 
. pleasure. I have hardly been able to leave the deck, Wt 
-much have 1 enjoyed it, and my wife, who happily ft 
feels very little inconvenience from the motion, has express 
«ed the same feelings. The deep blue of the sea, the snowd 
white tops of the waves, their enormous sweep, the alternate 
tunning and rising of the ship which seems like a plaything 
in r a giant’s hands, and the vast multitude of sea-birds skim* 
•juing round us, constitute a picture of the most exhilarating 
as well as the most impressive character; and I trust a bet- 
ter and holier feeling has not been absent from our mindsw 
of thankfulness to Him who has thus far protected us, wkn 
blesses us daily with so many comforts beyond what mightjjg^ 
expected in our present situation, and who has given us- a' 
passage, throughout the whole extent of the Atlantic, so un* 
usually rapid and favourable. The birds which surround nr 
are albatrosses, and snow pcierHs. The Cape pigeons have 
disappeared, being probably driven to shore by the gal^ 
l’he other bird < emue from the southward, and are consi- 
dered as mJmuiio'is of a tremendous storm in that quarter, 
from whir . <«ur i.n^uaMv non hern course has exempted us. 
Cat. 54 1 54'. ti. inn*. 15" 30'. This day ends the ninth 
week of out abet!*; <;ii board the Grenville. 

J. Ivgmtf h». — I mg lire night we ininb* considerable south- 
ing, and parsed the l ape. In the evening we had a distant 
but tolc’ n »u i *i*n t \n*w of the cape Aguilia- or Lagullos, 
The most ■ oi«h'*rA promontory of Africa. Our wind iv now 
iighte.r. h-.* '\r cell t till great; such a swell fund indeed 
much imv j . .\ ! 5 lungs conritbued. *hau we now feel") i-* to b£ 
•expected un the banks of Lagidlos, a range of submarine 
r jnuiiintaius* of «*>tent not yet ascertained, w hich project from 
the foot of Souih^Mj Africa, hke a vast .witness to support it 
against the invasions of the Antarctic Ocean. The depth ot 
water is considenbb* in every part of the bank, and conse- 
quently fish are scarie at any distance from snore. t In the 
creeks ami L>aj> of the visible coast they arc* said to swarm, 
Vnd thus we are in the Indian Ocean! • 

August '?Jj — -ui5. — We have been these four days beating 
to and fro on the bank of Lagullos, with a contrary wind or 
no wind at all, alternately, suffering a good deal from the 
motion of the vessel. On the 22d we were on the supposed 
position of the Teb maque shoal, when a boy at the mast* 
Jtcad cried out “ breakers.’’ They turned g gMaq * ever, to 
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be only the reflection of the son on the waves. So that the 
existence or situation of this danger is still as dubious as 

i 

, -August 24.— -A southern breez,e sprung up this morning, 
^We tiave begun our progress eastward anew, though at 
asent inclining much towards the souths where Capt&iii 
inning hopes to find the wind more settled. We had pray- 
ers and a sermon, but the weather was, as on last Sunday, 
too unsettled to permit the men to sit down, or the awning 
to be extended. The breeze has, however, put all the party 
into much better spirits, and considering the degree in wlpcli 
we have been previously favoured, a four or five &hy'& delay 
here is a trifling drawback. 

t August \$0. — Alas! ; our flattering breeze left us in a few 
Jiours, ami from Monday till Thursday we had very little 
wMJtl, and that adverse; yet we did not remain absolutely 
stationary, having got into a powerful, and, hitherto, little 
TffSfiiowri current, From the S. W. which forwarded us on 
our voyage almost as much as a light wind would have done. 
On Wednesday evening and Thursday morning more parti- 
cularly, though the weather was such a perfect calm that the 
ship was absolutely j^er own mistress, and would no* answer 
the helm, yet we found to our surprise that during the twen- 
ty-four hours w*c had advanced two degrees of longitude. Oil 
Thursday a light breeze blew, which, witli the friendly help 
of the current, helped us on three degrees more. And on 
Friday and Saturday we had a stiff' gale, which fairly placed 
us at twelve o’clock the latter day in lat. 30^ 5:1' K. long. 
4.2° 5*Y. This was, of course, not effected w ithout conside 
cable tossing. 

The day was rainy, and the sea broke over the quarter- 
deck fiercely. My wife, however, braved it, and walked a 
good deal, and all tlye men on board were in high spirits. 
Captain Manning said, ••If there was virtue in canvass, he 
would make the ruu of the following day better than this:”' 
which was 246 miles by the loir, and 1 believe the be*»t we 
have had during the present voyage. The cui rent which so 
long befriended us is now replaced by another of an oppo- 
site tendency, and which appears to have come from the 
great channel of Mozambique, of which, in the day's run, 
we have been crossing the mouth. Our course is* east, a 
little inclining to the north. The climate is very like that 
of England in spring. The passengers, however, and the 
young men more particularly, are not healthy, and several 
absentees are remarked from every dinner. Mr. Shaw says 
that he has seldom found a ship a favourable situation either 
for preserving, jpr^gggpyering health. The want of exercise* 
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and of mental employment sufficiently account for tb is Cir- 
cumstance. My own general good health, I am Mtbced, 

I owe in no small degree to my persevering walks <*tt J $m 
quarter-deck, and my Hindoostanee studies, in thefl^ 

\tainly am not idle, though, alas! 1 cannot say much*of a^r 
jown proficiency. On Sunday 31st, we had again prayiflf 
» atid a sermon, though the weather was too much unsettled m 
* admit of the men sitting down, and consequently the former 
were curtailed a little of their just proportion. Afterwords" 
I went with Captain Manning and Mr. Elliot, the surgeon 
tb visit the sick seamen, of whom there were three or four 
(pare seriously indisposed than usual. One poor man who 
was recovering from the effects of a fall a few days before, 
which had threatened to affect his brain, was very intelli- 
gent, and grateful to God for his deliverance. The others ,, 
\ver$ notWso favourably disposed. I persuaded them, how^ 
ever, to meet me in the afternoon, and join in a few praye^fc^ 

Friday , September 5. — Here follows a version of a part of 
this day^s lesson from the Gulist&n. It was the inscription, 
says Sadi, over the arched alcove of Feridoon’s Hall. 

“ Brother! know the world dcceivethl 
Trust on Him who safety giVfeth! 

Fix not cm the world thy trust, 

She feeds us — but she turns to dust* 

And the bare earth or kmgiy throne 
Alike may serve to die upon!” 

The next is not so good, but is almost equally literal: both 
^eein to confirm my suspicions as to the real character of 
\siatic poetry. 

“ The man who leaveth life behind* 

May well and boldly speak his mind. 

• Where flight is none from battle field, 

v We blithely snatch the sword and shield; 

Where hope is past, and hate is strong. 

The wretch’s tongue is sharp and long; 

Myself have seen, in wild despair, 

The feeble cat the mastiff tear. ” 

I 

It is strange to see how flowery these passages become in. 
Gladwin’s translation? yet I can safely say that my rude lines 
are toost like the original. 

On Tuesday the 9th, at twelve, we were in lat. 26° 55', 
long. 76° 44', with a fine wind from the south-east, which 
every body on board was willing to hope was the 44 trade 
.wmd.” In consequence we look forwani to our nrobable ar- 
rival at Saugor ,anchorage before the 1st of Oct^erj*5tad some 
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wy party are almost tempted to murmur at the singular 
r with which our passage has been favoured, as bring- 
Into India at an unwholesome season. For my own 
> \ have no apprehensions either for myself or those most 
to me. We are all, at this moment, in excellent health; 
iir habits of living have been, for some time back, such at 
e most likely to enable us to bear a change of climate with- 
out injury,; and even during the worst and most sickly time 
6f*the year in Calcutta, by all which 1 can learn, little more 
is necessary to preserve health than to be strictly temperate, 
and to remain quiet during the heat of the day, 'and white It 
rains. And, indeed, while we are enjoying ami have enjoy- 
ed such daily and remarkable protection from God during the 
whole of our voyage, it would be cowardice in the extreme 
to distrust his further mercies, or to shrink back from those 
dangers which, some time or other, a resident in llhlia must 
to encounter, and which a new-comer is, perhaps, as 
AMe to bear as any other person. 1 therefore feel at present 
nothing but pleasure in the anticipation of our speedy arrival 
in that scene where I am hereafter to labour; or if I feel any 
anxiety, it is only as to the manner in which 1 may be able 
to acquit myself of duties so important, and in a situation so 
new. Deus adjuvet per Jesum Christum! 

Friday , September 12. — Few things now occur to insert, 
except my progress in Uindoostanee. The following lines 
are also from the Gulist&n, rather more loosel v translated 
than some of those which have preceded them, t have, how- 
ever, sufficiently preserved their character. 

“ Who the silent man can prize, 

If a fool he be or wise.* 

Yet, though lonely seem the wood. 

Therein may lurk the beast of blood, 

■ Often bashful looks conceal 

Tongue of fire and heart of steel. ^ 

And deem not thou, in forest gray, ~ 

Every dappled skin thy prey: 

Lest thou rouse, with luckless spear, 

The tiger tor the fallow-deer!” 

A tfepic bird was seen to-day, verv large, and white as 
snow, .but without the two long tail-feathers which are his 
* principal ornament. The immense distance from land a t 
which these birds are seen is really surprising. The Isle of 
Bourbon is the nearest point, and that must be a distance o! 
two thousand miles. For many days back the beautiful Cape 
pigeons have ceased to attend us. 

On Sunday, September 14, we had again divine service*, 
and I a^3mwds (as has been my occasional custom for soro^ 
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time back) prayed with the sick below* Their ; 
continues inconsiderable, and there is no case* 
danger, though one poor lad has had a very tedious 1 
.ting fever. Symptoms of our advanced progress are ■ , 

in the preparations making in the cutter, which Captain 1 

nmg is sheathing with zinc, and fitting up with masts and 
f satis for the navigation of the Ganges. His good nature and 
‘obliging disposition have spared us another preparation which 
at these times is usual. 1 mean, painting the ship previous 
to her appearing in harbour; an operation which must have 
' njuftr the whole population of the vessel miserable for some 
da^S. I am heartily glad to escape this. 

September 18. — This evening wc had a most beautiful aun^ 
net — the most remarkable recollected by any of the officers 
or passengers, and I think the most magnificent spectacle 
ev^i* . saw. Besides the usual beautiful tints of crimspq^ 

flame'-colour, &c., which the clouds displayed, and which were' 
■strangely contrasted with the deep blue of the sea, and the 
lighter, but equally beautiful blue of the sky, there were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sinking sun, and for some 
time after his disc had disappeared, large tracts of a pale 
translucent green, such as I had never seeti before except in 
a 'prism, and surpassing every effect, of paint, or glass,, or 
gem. Kvery body on board was touched and awed by the 
glory of the scene, and many observed, that such a spectacle 
alone was worth the whole voyage from England. One cir- 
cumstance in the scene struck me as different from all which 
1 had been led to expec t in a tropical sunset. I mean, that 
its progress from light to darkness was much more gradual 
than most travellers and philosophers have stated. The dip 
of the sun did not seem more rapid, nor did the duration of 
the tints on the horizon appear materially less, than on simi- 
lar occaMou* in England. Neither did I notice any striking 
difference in the continuance of the twilight. I pointed out 
the fact Major Sackville, who answered, that he had long 
been convinced that the supposed rapidity of sunrise and sun- 
set in India had been exaggerated, that Fie had always found 
a good hour between dawn and sunrise, and little "l^ss be- 
tween sunset and total darkness. As, indeed, we are at pre- 
sent within three degrees of the line, wc must, a fortiori, 
have witnessed this precipitancy of the sun, if it really ex- 
isted any where, in a still greater degree than it can be wit- 
nessed in any part of Hindostan. 

September 19. — I wakened before dawn this mornine, and 

j. '.A. t* a. A * : , 
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* continues very light, and the heat intense. Oar 
„ owever, is steady, and we were this day at twelve, 
1° 16'. We had again a fine sunset which, though 
to that of the day before, was decorated by two cOa- 
. rainbows of considerable beauty and brilnancy, the 
, wv .. .arsof tiie outer rainbow being arranged in a reverse and 
secession to that of the usual prism, and which Was visible 
ii its companion. A night of glorious moonshine fallowed, 
with a moderate breeze, and we were supposed to pass" the 
line about 1 1 o'clock A. M. V 

Skplimber 21.— Nothing remarkable occurred on the SSBthi 
TJhis morning we had divine service, with awning up, and wt 
WW seated, the first time that this has been possible since 
we passed the Cape. The weather continues fine, but very 
Nijpk lis the evening we were apprehended to be about 90 
j^iies from the coast of Ceylon, and a trick was attempted 
on the passengers, which is on such occasions not unusual, by 
sprinkling the rail of the entrance port with some fragrant 
substance, and then asking them if they do not perceive the 
spicy' gales of Ceylon? Unluckily no oil of cinnamon was 
found on shipboard, though anxiously hunted for, and pep- 
pffimnt water, the only stfccedaneum in the doctors stores, 
wmnot what we expected to find, and therefore did not de- 
ceive us* Yet, though we were now too far off to catch the 
odours of land, it Was we are assured, perfectly true, that 
odours are perceptible to a very considerable distance. 
In the straits of Malacca, a smell like that of a hawthorn 
hedge is commonly experienced $ and from Ceylon, at thirty 
or forty miles, under certain circumstances, a vet more agree-' 
a^e scent is inhaled. 

September 24*— A violent squall came on thU morning 
about seven o'clock. Happily Captain Manning foresaw it 
from an uneasy sensation in ths shipV motion, and took in all 
possible sail, to the -urprise of his officers, who saw no rea-* 
sprt for the measure. He was, however, only jml in time, 
for a moment after, we were laid nearly on our i>cain end*, 
and had we been carrying any thing like our previous sail, 
must 6eeu completely dismasted. Tremendous rain 
followed, with some thunder and lightning, and continued 
the greater part of the tiny. Towards evening the rain ceased, 
and the wind became light. The weather was, however,’ 
thick ami hazy, and I never saw so much lightning as con- 
tinued to flusS on every aide of us during the greater part of 
th$4pght* Several of the passengers think this symptomatic 
dM&e cliauge of t^e Monsoon, the usual period of which, jn- 
4w, middle of next moatli; but jf sometiraeMj 

[terminus prmnaturely, even as early as oirr present dat* ,- 
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" This possibility has a little damped the spirits of mr 
since, though mere are, I beheve, several among ntfNtfj 
be almost sorry when our voyage is at an end, none of 
look forward without disappointment to the prospect 
indefinite delay, the uncertain and prd 

canes to which this event woufdiKkpose us. No 
could be taken this day f September 25.) During 
4 part of the morning we lay completely becalmed m 
ed with very awful and magnificent thunder-storms, Wfai rfl 
swept past us in all directions, but without coming nigh iam 
*SS water-spout was also seen, but at a distance. At tfetygft a 
light breeze arose, but from the N. W., an unfavourable tfixarn 
ter* We were, however, able to get on with it in a tolerable^ 
though not very direct course: in the evening it drew irittt; 
aft, and consequently, resumed in part its proper c^racte* 
of S. W, Monsoon, though so light as to do little good. It il 
probable, however, that the slow progress of last night may 1 
have been a dispensation of great Kindness towards as, mace 
the officers are of opinion that a very severe storm has t&kew 
place in our present latitude, within the last few hours. Am 
uncomfortable swell prevails, indicating something of ds 
sort, and the number of insects and land-birds around us seW 


to imply a hard gale to have driven them so far out to sea. 
Among the insects several dragon-flies appear, precisely Iflt* 
those of England, and some very beautiful butterflies mid 
winged grasshoppers. A turtle-dove and two hawks perched 
on the rigging, ail so much fatigued, as that the latter shotted 
no desire to molest the former. The day beautifully etafllV 
but intensely hot. Both to-day and yesterday the fragrance 
of the land, or at least the peculiar smell which denotes its, 
neighbourhood, was perceived by the experienced organs of 
Captain Manning and his officers $ but I could not catch any 
thing in the breeze more than usual. We are all now in 
good spirits again, and the officers more particularly, rejoice 
in having ascertained the latitude correctly, a circumstance 
agreeable at all times, but especially desirable when about to 
approach a dangerous coast, at a time of the year when the 
-un and stars are frequently obscured for weeks together. 

September 27. — At eleven this day the Pagoda of Jugger- 
naut, and the two known by the name of the BtackFa- 
god as, were visible from the mast-head, bearing N. W. about 
eighteen miles, and only distinguishable, on this flat coast, 
from sails, by those who were previously aware of their ftfcpo 
and vicinity: three or four vessels were seen at theflMfcfc 
time, supposed to be small craft engaged in the fvinfiqg 
Our iat at twelve was 19° so". We had light wind 
r ,rith occasional squalls till twelve? after whiefc a g&J cat m 
Vol. I. 
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i *i$h a itoary and uncomfortable swell. I have been emle*- 
Mitelbr these last two days, to compose a sermon, but 
aches, and my feelings are very unfavourable lose- 
mental exertion* It is some comfort to be assured that 


tgit# mental exertion* It is some comfort to be assured that 
'% |§gy ftw days in India are so severe as the weather which we 
10$# have, and our confined situation on ship-board makes ns 
Hehthe heat more oppressive than we should otherwise d<C 
Tfeecalm continued all day, and the sea-breeze which arose 
at night, was by far too feeble to carry us on against a heavy 
swell and current from the N. E. 


Sunday 28.— Found ourselves to the westward of o***4ete 
station by a good many miles, and drifting into the Pagodaiff 
Juggernaut. We had prayers as usual, and I preached* I 
hope, my last sermon ou ship-board during the present voy- 
age. Afterwards we cast anclior in twenty-five fathom wa- 
ter, with Juggernaut about fifteen miles to the N. W. .visi- 
-hie with the naked eye from deck, and very distinctly so 
with a glass. Its appearance strongly reminds me of the 
eld Rwsfcian churches. To the S. W. of us, at a considera- 


bly greater distance, are seen two small hills, said to be near 
©injan.— 

■ w - — Procul obscuros colics, humilemnue videmus 

Italian*!” 


About three o'clock a little breeze sprung up from the S. W. 
jtittt enough to enable us to stem the current. We weighed 
anchor, and crept slowly along the coast E. by N. The eve- 
tiftfg was cool and pleasant, and we derived some amusement 
attd mental occupation from watching the different objects 
winch we passed. The immense hostile current and swell were 
jfohch against ns, and the night grew by degrees squally and 
rainy. The captain and chief mate were up nearly all night 
^nd very anxious The soundings showed a bottom of coarse 
5 sand and a little gravel. 

September 20.— In the morning we had the. mortification, 
to find ourselves still in sight of Juggernaut and the Black 
Pagoda, .rtc* in fact very little advanced from our station at 
day-break the preceding day. The breeze was quite in com- 
petent jto contend with the swell and current from the N. E., 
and alf which wc could comfort ourselves with was, that we 
„ did not lose ground, nor, as yesterday, drift to the west- 
ward* About noon a light breeze again sprung up from the 
S*E. and we now advanced slowly to the N., so as to see 
the Black Pagoda more clearly, and even to distinguish the 
coco-palms on the coast. Several vessels were under the 
sfiore^ one brig, some sloops, and a kind of galliot of singu- 
lar rig, besides seine boats with large square sails. The Jagg 
was v«r/pl%^aant and cool, and toe night, which followed 
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bewdif uh Our breeze was good, and our progp$$$ 
hare been excellent, but for the unfortunate 
was* after anotiier anxious night of unceasing sniaoilpM 
exertion to Captain Hanning and his officers, 

'advanced, at six in the morning of the 30th, about 
miles, or not ouite to the parrallel of False C npr; jrt rrfi| 
"this was considerable gain, and would have made us vets? topi 
py, had not a dismal accident overclouded all such feeling* 
About ten o’clock, as I was writing these lines in the c«i4*2$§, 
a cry was heard, 44 Davy is overboard:’* at first 1 thought 
siehevAftid, 44 the baby,” and ran to the mizen chains m a sort 
of confused agony, tugging at my coat buttons and my sleeves 
as I went, with the intention of leaping in after her; xvtou 
there, however, 1 found that one of the poor boys appeen- 
ticed to Captain Manning by the Marine Society," liad miles 
from the luizeu-g&ff, and that one of the midshipmen, Qcuw 
ifyt'Davy, as at first supposed, was knocked over by hidi J* 
his fall; the boy only rose for a few moments and sunk^ for 
ever, but the midshipman was picked up when almost 
hausted. It was pleasing to see the deep interest and m$&f, 
iv sorrow excited by this sad accident in all on board* Eng 
itiy own part, I was so much stunned by„the shock of my 
first mistake, that I felt, and still feel a sort of sick and in- 
distinct horror, which has prevented me from symp&tiit&tgg 
& o deeply as 1 otherwise must have done, in the melancholy 
end of the poor lad thus suddenly called away* 

The coast was so low, that we could not discover any to- 
kens of it, and were compelled to feel our way by soundings 
every half hour, keeping in from sixteen to twenty-nine 
fathom. All this, part of Orixa, as I am assured by Major 
Sackville, who has himself surveyed the coast, is very ilj 
laid down in most, charts. It is a large delta, formed bwtto 
mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other rivers, the northern*' 
most of which insulates Cape Palmiras, and the remainder 
flow into what is called Cojatn Bay, but which is dry at low 
water; so that the real line of coast is nearly straight froip 
Juggernaut to Pahniras. The uight was fine and starlight 
and we crept along, sounding, every half-hour iti^ fronysev&u- 
teen to twenty-three fathoms till after midnight, waen we 
entered suddenly into a rapid stream of smooth water, which 
carried us considerably to the east. I happened to gQ du 1 
deck during this watch, and was much pleased and interiQstod 
with the sight. It was exactly like a river, about halfo ibSe 
broad, smooth, dimply, and whirling, bordered on e&^ ^pte 
by a harsh, dark rippling sea, such as we had hithertb 
fe*vjle& uuth, and which obviously still ran in a 

.It was, t have no doubt, from Major ^e^UIe # s 
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•l|ttoh» the fresh water of the Maha-Nuddee, which being 
ecifically, than the ocean, floated on its surface, 
icd appeared to flow into the sea at right angles to 
^ is. 1 sometimes thought of Robinson Crusoe’s eddy 
r^^irfetTmes of the wondrous passage described in Lord 
Ifrakizie’s Armata, but was not the less struck with the pro- 
vidential assistance which it afforded us. At five o’clock in 
the morning of October I, we were said to be in lat. 20° 38'; 
and as the wind was getting light, auchored soon after. 

The fresh water or the Maha-Nuddee still remained flow- 
ing on the surface, and nearly in a N. E. direction, but. toy 
weak and too shallow to contend with the mighty Ganged 
which ran like a mill-stream, at a fathom or two underneath*, 
and against which, nothing but a very powerful gale could 
contend. Our hope is, therefore, in tne flood tide, and in 
the smallness of tne distance, which we have yet to pass be- 
fore' we get into pilot water. At twelve, encouraged by a 
little increase of breeze, we weighed anchor again, the pas- 
sengers (most of them) lending their aid, and thus success- 
fully and speedily accomplished it. All sails that were ap- 
plicable were set, and the vessel, to our great joy, answered 
tier helm, and evidently made some little way. This, by 
degrees, accelerated, and by three o’clock we were going 
along merrily. Captain Manning burned blue lights, and 
hoisted a lamp at his mizen-gaff, as a signal to any pilot who 
might be in our neighbourhood. The signal was answered 
by several vessels obviously at no gseat distance, but the 
doubt remained whether any of these were pilots, or whether 
they were merely like ourselves, in search of one. Captain 
Manning, however, sent his cutter with one of the officers 
and ten men to that light which was most brilliant, and the 
bearing of which appeared to tally with the situation of a 
brig which he had observed. 

At length about eleven o'clock, a vessel was really seen 
approaching, and, on being hailed, answered “ the (Cecilia 
pilot schooner.” The cutter soon afterwards came to our 
side, with one of the branch pilots on board. Sir H. Bios- 
set, I haard.with much pain, died five weeks after his arri- 
val in India, of an asthmetic complaint, to which he had been 
long subject. The pilot spoke much of the degree to which 
he was regretted, and of the influence which, even in that 
sut&U time, he had acquired over the natives, who were de- 
lighted with the pains which he took to acquire their lan 


in the evening of October the 3d, we were 
safely'frh^jored in Satrgor road?. * 
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At day -bieak of October the 4th, wc iia.il a good view <i 
i he island of Saugor, a perfectly flat and Swampy shore, \yit| 
-i altered tall trees, (lark like firs, and jungle about the kej|&| 
*4 >oung coppice wood, of a very fresh an«l\ ivid green. Yk ip 
a large glass 1 could distinguish something like deciygr^jng 
«>r lying down amid the swampy grass, and also some ruinous 
v ullages aiid barn-like buildings. 

These are the remains of a village begun b) a joint com- 
pany, who undertook to cut down the thickets and reclaim IfijE 
marshes of .Saugor. a few years ago. Tiny found, however* 
dial as the \ui»(h were cut down on this side, the sea eu- 
* toadied, the sands beach not having sufficient tenacity td 
itself to re»ist its inwisions; and the laud was again abandoned 
toils wild <h er and its tigers; for these last it has always 
been infamous, and the native:-, 1 understand, regard it with 
. ? uch dread, ihai it is almost impossible to iuduce them .to ap- 
proach the wilder pai t& of its shore, even in boats, as instan- 
ces are said to be by no means infrequent of tigtts dimming 
oft’ from tlie. coast to a considerable distance. This danger 
is, probably, like all others, over-rated, but it is a fortunate, 
circumstance lh.it some such terror hangs over Saugur, to, de- 
ter idle seamen and young officers from venturing on 
ing excursion-*, »o much as they otherwise would dot^ '% 
shore sa dreadfully unwholesome as ail these marsh]|J^p£t 
ar«^ur|g^u sun, whicli even now intensely fierc e* .ie 

our heads “in a hot and copper sky.” ' The strain 
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* j-ceiourcd water by which w e are surrounded, auffi- 
pdteates by its tint the inundations which have sup- 

if the first specimens of the maimers of the country 
ave fallen under our notice, has been a human corpse, 
touting past, according to the well-known custom of 
dooa. About 12 o’clock some boats came on board 
wicn nsn and fruit, manned by Hindoos from the coast. 

They were all small slender men, extremely black, bu: 
well made, with good countenances and fine features,— cer- 
tainly a handsome race; the fruits were shaddocks, plantainfcr 
and coconuts, none good of their kind, as we were told; the 
shaddock resembles a melon externally, but is in fact a vast, 
orange, with a rind of two inches thick, the pulp much less- 
juicy than a common orange, and with rather a bitter flavour, 
certainly a fruit which would be little valued in England, bui 
< which in this burning weather 1 thought rather pleasant ami 
^refreshing. The plantain grows in bunches, with its stalks 
arranged side by side; the fruit is shaped like a kidney po- 
tato? covered with a loose dusky skim which peals oft’ easily 
with the fingers. The pulp is not unlike an over-ripe pear. 

While we were marketing with these poor people, several 
. large boats from the Maidive Islands passed, which were 
ponded out to me by the pilot as objects of curiosity, not of- 
ten coming to Calcutta; they have one mask a very laigt 
square mainsail, and one topsail, are built, the mure solid 
parts of coco- wood, the lighter of bamboo, and sail very fasl 
and near the wind; each carries from 30 to 50 men, who an* 
all sharers in the vessel and her cargo, which consists of cow • 
riea, dried fish, coconut oil. and the coir or twine made from 
die fibres of the same useful tree; and each has a small cabin 
to himself. 

Several boats of a larger dimension soon after came along 
side; one was decked, wilh two masts, a bow sprit, and rigged 
like it schooner without topsails. The master and crew oi 
this last were taller and finer men than those whom we had 
&een before; the former had a white turbau w readied round a 
red cap,ja vvliite short shirt without sleeves, and a silver arm- 
let a liule above the elbow, the crew were chiefly naked, 
except a cloth round the loins; the colour of all was the dark- 
est snade of antique bronze, and together with the elegant 
forms and well-turned limbs of many among them, gave the 
spectator a perfect impression of Grecian statues of that me- 
vaij in stature and apparent strength they were certainly 
much inferior to the generality of our ship’s company* 

Two observations struck me forcibly; first, thar-^? d*ep 
bronze^ tint is^ more naturally agreeable to the huuuun^x 
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tlian the fair skins of Europe, since we are Ml dfepteaaed 
with it even in the first instance, while it is wdtffeM oktiftt 
to them a fair complexion gives the idea of ill health* fet of 
that sort of deformity which in our eyes belongs to ikfdllife 
no. There is, indeed, something in a negro which VecfttiSfes 
^ long habit to reconcile the eye to him; but for this the fife" 

' tures and the hair, far more than the colour, are answerable* 
The second observation was how entirely the idea of it|deli~ 
%cacy, which would naturally belong to such figures as those 
uoW around us if they were white, is prevented by thttfr 
•being of a different colour from ourselves. Bo much are WO 
children of association and habit, and so instinctively and his* 
mediately do our feelings adapt themselves to a total chtnfea 
of circumstances; it is the partial and inconsistent change 
only which affects us. 

J'he whole rivet, and the general character of this shore 
anj} muddy stream, remind ine strongly at this moment of 
the Dot*, between Tcherkask and Asof,— and Kedgeree. It 
village on the opposite side of the river from SaugOr, if ft 
had Cut a church, would not be unlike Oxai, the residence of 
the Atfamau Platoff. 

Several boats again came on board us; in one of winch 
w as a man diessed in muslin, who spoke good English, and 
'•aid he \u« a Sircar.* come clown in quest of employment* 
it anv of the officer* on board would intrust their invert- 
menls to him, 01 it any body chose to borrow money at IS 
pei cent. In appearance and manners he was no bad specie 
men of the low usurers who itequent almost all seaport*. 
\\ hde we weie cornersing with Inin, a fowl fell overboard, 
mil his crew were desired to hand it up again; the naked 
inweis refused, as it is consideied impure to touch feathers; 
hut the Sncar wa- less scrupulous, and g.rve if up at the gang* 
way. A Punch way, or passage boar, succeeded him, whose 
• jew ofleied their *enicc- lor 15 itipces to carry any nas- 
seng‘r- to Calcutta, a detain e of ubo\e a 100 miles. Thi* 
w.i*> a M'ty thaiac teiistie and interesting vessel, large and 
liroad, shaped like a snuffer dish; a deck fore and aft, and 
die middle \o\oied with a roof of palm branches, over which 
again was lashed j coarse cloth, the whole forming'" an excel* 
lent shade fiom the suu; but, as 1 should appiehend, intole- 
rably close. The 44 Serang,"' or master, stood on the little 
utter-deck, steeling with a long oar; another man, a little 
before him, had a similar oar on the starboard quarter; six 
rowers were seated cross-legged on the dec k upon the tilt, 
and niicil their short puddles with much dexterity; not how- 
t^^A^aiddies usually are plied, but in the manner of oars, 

^ native agent, as well ^ a money 
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instead of ou rullocks. onbamboos, which rest 
^pigm ,Mr* the sides. A Urge long sail' of thin transpa 
£MKJrckc1oth in three pieces, very loosely tacked to eact 

t completed the equipment. Une Towers were all naked 
t Hie ** Cummerbund, 4 ’ or sash; the steersman indeed 
l addition a white cap, and a white cloth loosely flung 
scarf over one shoulder: the whole offered a group 
Much might liave belonged to the wildest of the Polynesian 
hltyhds* Several of these Pauchways were now around us* 
* tfce whole scene affording to a European eye a picture of 
?#ery great singularity and interest. One of the SerangS 
hyad abroad umbrella thatched with palm leaves, which he 
* j^utrived to rest on his shoulder while he steered his canoe, 
Ppfich differed from the others in having a somewhat higher 
pater n. The whole appearance of these boats is dingy and 
ij|pKy, more so 1 believe than the reality. 

We were now approaching the side of ihe river opposite 
lltedgeree: here all likeness to the Don disappeared, and no- 
rMuftg met the eye but a dismal and unbroken line of thick. 
:$§ack wood, and thicket apparently impenetrable and inter- 
z'pfeable, which one might easily imagine to be the habitn- 
';££$$ of every thing monstrous, disgusting, and dangerous, from 
Hplie tiger and the cobra di capello down to the scorpion and 
f^qsdieto — from the thunder stonn to the fever. We had 
;‘|£en, the night before, the Ugh tilings flash incessantly and 
majestically from this quarter: and what we now saw 
fftB notill fitted for a nursery of such storms as Southey de- 
scribes as prevailing in his Padalon. The seamen and officers 
Spoke of the fchore w ith horror, as the grave of all who were 


gpoke of the fchore with horror, as the grave of all who were 
io unfortunate as to remain rnanv days in its neighbourhood; 
fynd even under our present brilliant sun, it required no great 
l&retch of fancy to picture feverish exhalations rising from 
Avery part of it. As we drew nearer to the ftunderbonds, 
tlieir appearance improved; the woods assumed a greater va- 
riety of green arid of shade; sex era! round -topped trees, and 
‘ some low palms, were seen among them, and a fresh vegetable 
fragrance was wafted from the shore. The stream is here in- 
tense, and its struggle with the spring-tide raises waves of a 
dark-colo^red w ater, which put me in mind of the river where 
Dante found the spirit of Filippo Argenti. i looked with 
much interest on the first coco palms l saw, yet they rather 
disappointed ine. Their forms are indeed extremely graceful, 
but their verdure is black and funereal, and they have some* 
.thing the appearance of the plumes of feathers which are^g&r- 
tied oefbre a hearse. Their presence, however, announced**, 
jnere open and habitable country. The jungle reced^Jrap 
the shore, and its place was supplied by 
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fields, like meadows, which were said to be of rice, inter 
spersdl with small woods of round-headed trees, «# m 
of huts, thatched, and with their mud walls so tar, ^ 
looked like hay-stacks* , 

We anchored a few miles short of Diamond Harbour* TEln 
current and ebb-tide together ran at a rate really tremendous 
' amounting, as our pilot said, to 10 and 11 knots an hour 
We were surrounded soon after our anchoring by s^verft. 
^passage vessels; among these was a beautiful shin of aboui 
25ft tons, with the Company's Jack, and a long pendant, whi^ 
p\ve 'were told was the Government yacht, sent down for o$| 
accommodation. 

During this day and the next I made several fresh obser 
vations oil the persons and manners of the natives, by wfe® 
we were surrounded. I record them, though I may hUreaf 
ler sec reason to distrust in some slight degree their accm$ 
f£7 l v!\ad observed a thread hung round the necks oj£ the 
iisfiermen who came first on board, and now found that it 
was an ornament worn in honour of some idol. The casts 
of fishermen does not rank high, though fish is considered M 
one of the purest and most lawful kinds of food* Nothim 
indeed, seems more generally mistaken than the suppose! 
prohibition of animal food to the Hindoos. It is not frail 
any abstract desire to spare the life of living creatures, m tt* 
fish would be a violation of this principle as well as beef; tad 
from other notions of the hallowed or the polluted nature bi 
particular viands. Thus many Brahmins eat both fish ami 
kid. The Rajpoots, besides these, eat mutton, venison, 01 
goat's flesh. Some castes may ea t any thing but fowls, beef, m 
pork; while pork is with others a favourite diet, and beef onlj 
is prohibited. Intoxicating honors arc forbidden by their rb* 
ligion; but this is disregarded by great numbers both of lug! 
and low caste; and intoxication is little less common, as) 
am assured, among the Indians, than among Europeans. Ncft 
is it true that Hindoos are much more healthy than Europe^ 
ans. Liver-complaints, and indurations of the spleen, art; 
very common among them, particularly with those in easy cir* 
ciunstances, to which their immense consumption of “ Ghee,*? 
or clavified butter, must greatly contribute. To cholera mor- 
bus they arc much more liable than the whites, and there are 
some kinds of fever which seem peculiar to the native rape* 

The great difference in colour between different natives 
struck the much: of the crowd by whom we were surrmil^ 
smue*were black as negroes, others merely copj>er-cofaMireit| 
and others little darker than the Tunisines whom Ihayeseeb 
>el. Mr* Mill, the principal of Bishop** Qollege, 
Mr* Corrie, one of the chaplains intheCompa- 
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jjy*$ service, bad come down to meet me* and who has seen 
$p$e oflfcdia than most men, tells mte that be cannot account 
##t&S'4ifiference, winch is general throughout the country, 
’^kAkverj where striking, it is not merely the difference of 
exposure, since this variety of tint is visible in the fishermen 
who are naked all alike. Nor does it depend on caste, since 
very high caste Brahmins are sometimes black, while Pariahs 
are comparatively fair. It seems, therefore, to be an acci- 
dental difference, like that of light and dark complexions in 
Europe, though where so much of the body is exposed to sight, 
it becomes more striking here than in our own country. . * 

At six o’clock in the evening of October the 6th, we went 
m board the yacht, which we found a beautiful vessel, with 
large and convenient cabins, fitted up in a very elegant and 
^comfortable manner; and slept for the first time under mus- 
cheto curtains, and on a mattrass of coco-nut coir, which 
though very hard is cool and elastic. The greater partjyi 
this day w as occupied in ecclesiastical business, so that 1 had 
opportunity for observing the country and people around 
U&» The former improves as we ascend the river, '’rid 
i# now populous and highly cultivated. On the 7th we l . it 
'diamond harbour, a place interesting as being the first po»« 
session of the East India Company in Bengal; but of bad re* 
-{rotation for its unhealthiness, the whole country round iminp 
swampy. Many ships were lying there. I sawno tnw.j. 
HNBpta few native huts, some ruinous warehouses, now nv- 
j^eofed and in decay, and an ugly brick din^y looking houm* 
With a flag-staff, belonging to the harbour ina^ter. Thei 
*re, however, many temptations for seamen the nr 

IfJve huts, several of them being spirit. where a hto 

wholesome toddy is sold. We proreeikni with a ligln 
breeze up the river, which still pres* :Js .t considerable uni- 
formity of prospect, though of a rich.v and more pleasing 
kind than we had seen before. The barvks abound with vil- 
lages. interspersed with rice-fields, plantations of coco-palm^ 
mad groves of trees of a considerable height, in colour and fo* 
liage resembling the elm. We have seen oiie or two Pago* 
dingy buildings with one or more high towers., like glass * 
Jwtoes. • 

The Ilooghly is still of vast width and rapidity. Our ship 
t$cks in it as in a sea, and we meet many larger vessels des- 
cending. One of these was pointed out to me as an Arab, of 
completely European build, except that her stern was over- 
loaded with open galleries and verandahs, with three, very, 
tail masts, and carrying more sail than English merchant 

sKips generally do. ‘ She had apparently 6 

was crowded with men, and had every appearance 6jf 
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as occasion required, for piracy as well as tnd6c*. v jB«t 
“Rais,” or master, had a loose purple dress. 
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These last perform their evolutions with a great deal of 
and talk most vociferously: but the Arabs excelled theafcig'. 
Jaoth these particulars. They shifted their sails with a etei; 
mour as if they were going to board an enemy. Th$ -^0 
9 clumsy Arab Dow, mentioned by Ncibuhr, is now gcMfliW* 
seen; they buy many ships from Europeans; they 
rabw ones themselves, and even their grabs, which stilt beytr, 
*5n elongated bow, instead of a bowsprit, are described as*df- 
ten very fine vessels and good sailers. In short, they aw 
gradually becoming a formidable maritime people, and tkefi 
are not unlikely to give farther and greater trouble in dm Stt* 
dian Seas to ourselves and other European nations. : 

Accidents often happen in this great river, and stormy «se 
frequent and violent The river is now unusually high, and. 
the Brahmins have prophesied that it will rise fourteen cubits 
higher, and drown all Calcutta; they might as well have said 
all Bengal, since the province has scarcely any single eminence 
so high above the river. Whenever we see the banks a fe# 
feet higher than usual, we are told it is the dam of a 44 tank*** 
or large artificial pond. The country is evidently most fei> 
file and populous, and the whole prospect of river and shore 
i* extremely animated and interesting. The vessel in winch 
m e are, is commanded by one of the senior pilots of the Coat*; 
pany’s service, who, with his mate, are the only Europeans 
on board: the crew, forty in number, are Mahomedans, mid-* 
dle-sizcd. active and vigorous, though slender. Their uni- 
form i.> merely a white turban, of a singularly flat shape, a 
white shirt, and trousers, with a *hawl wrapped round their 
hips. 1 was amused to-day by seeing them preparing and 
eating their dinner, seated in circles on the decK, with an 
immense dish of rice, and a little sauce-boat of currie well 
seasoned with garlic, set between every three or four men; 
the quantity which they eat is ' try great, and completely dis- 
proves the common opinion that rice is a nourishing food. 0a 
the contrary, I am convinced that a fourth pari of the bulk 
of potatoes would satisfy the hunger of lhe most robust and 
laborious. Potatoes are becoming gradually abundant in Ben- 
gal; at first they were here, as elsewhere, unpopular. How 
they are much liked, and arc spoken of as the beat thing 
which the country has ever received from its European ma f* 
ters. At dinner these people sit, not like the Turks, but 
with tte knees drawn up like monkeys. a 

lU&atinfi; and drinking vessels are of conot, very 


ating and drinking vesse 
well kept, and their wjiole 


appearapee cleanly m 


mutes* 


daceat, their countenances mors animated, but leas mild mi 
;U|idll^w the Hindoos. They do not seem much troubled 
the prejudices of Mahomed&nism, yet there are some 
which they obviously render to their masters with 
The captain of the yacht ordered one of them, 
' HI ja y desire, to lay hold of our spaniel ; the man made no 
^Ifeulty, but afterwards rubbed his hand against the side of 
ship with an expression of disgust which annoyed me, and 
idetennin^d to spare their feelings in future as much as pos- 

dfci* f 4 

We had hoped to reach Fulta, where there is an English 
hotel, before night: but the wind being foul, were obliged to 
Prohor a few miles short of it After dinner, the heat being 
«ffidftrably abated, we went in the yacht’s boat to the near- 
shore. Before us was a large extent of swampy ground, 
a high state of cultivation, and covered with gr^n 
tfc* r offering an appearance not unlike flax; on our right was 
a moderate sized village, and on the banks of the river a nu- 
merous herd of cattle was feeding; these are mostly red, or 
red jand white, with humps on their backs, nearly resembling 
thmNB Which 1 have seen at Wynnstay and Combermere. But- 
fid Oes ate uncommon in the lower parts of Bengal. As we 
approached the village, a number of men and boys came out 
to tfieet us, all naked except the Cummerbund, with very 
graceful figures, and distinguished by a mildness of counte- 
ttaaaee almost approaching to effeminacy. They regarded ns 
with curiosity, and the children crowded round with great fa- 
miliarity. The objects which surrounded us were of more 
than common beauty and interest; the village, a collection of 
mud-walled cottages, thatched, and many of them covered 
with a creeping plant bearing a beautiful broad leaf, of the 
jgourd species, stood irregularly scattered in the midst of a 
wood of oftco-palms. fruiti and oihfer tree6. among which the 
banyan was very conspicuous and beautiful; we were caution- 
ed against attempting to enter the houses, as such a measure 
gives muck offence. Some of the natives, however, came up 
and offered to show us the way to the pagoda, — “the Tem- 
ple, v they said, 4i of Mahadeo?’ We followed them through 
the beautiful grove which overshadowed their dwellings, by 
a Winding ami narrow path; the w ay was longer than we ex- 
pected. and it was glowing dusk; we persevered, however, 
ftlld arrived in front of a small building with three aperture* 
in flftmt, resembling lancet windows of the age of Ilenry the 
S ecpttd. A flight of steps led up to it, in which the Brahuxm 
oftfefc place was waiting to receive usy—an elderly madnaked 
MMrtteckt b*t d^Sguished by a narrow 
f#t> or three times doubled t 
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shoulder and breast, like a scarf, which re a mark if' 
tioft^ worn, I understand, by all Brahmins; a 'fina l® 
stood near him, and an< ' 
addition of a white turban, came up and said he vr*i 
officer (“police-wala.”) The occurrence of this E 
word in a scene so purely Oriental, had a whimsical 
It was not, however, the only one w hich we heard, U 
Brahmin announced himself to us as the 44 Padr$’’«f 
Ullage, a name which they have originally learnt' frdm 
^Portuguese, but which is now applied to religious per$tin* 
of ail descriptions all over India, even in the most 
situations, and where no European penetrates once in a 
fury. The village w r e were now' in, I was told, had 
bly been very seldom visited by Europeans, since fcfjjra 
hons stop on the shore of the Ganges between Diamond '.Sat 
b^i^and Fulta. Few of the inhabitants spoke ' 

Mill tried the Brahmin in Sanscrit, but found hiittV£] 
ignorant; he, indeed, owned it himself, and said in exc 
they were poor people. 

1 greatly regretted I had no means of drawing a scene 
beautiful and interesting; the sketch I have made is froiin 
recollection, and every way unworthy of the subject. 

I never recollect having more powerfully felt the beint^ 
of similar objects. The greenhouse-like smell and tempera* 
;ure of the atmosphere which surrounded us, the exotic m* 
pearance of the plants and of the people, the verdure of jtSf 
fields, the dark shadow s of the trees, and the exuberant &&d 


neglected vigour of the soil, teeming with life and food, ne- 
glected, as it were, out of pure abundance, would have been 
Striking under any circumstances; they were still more sola 
persons just landed from a three months 7 voyage; and to me* 
when associated with the recollection of the objects. which 
IpiVe brought me out to India, the amiable manners and. 
countenances of the people, contrasted with the symbols of 
their foolish and polluted idolatry now r first before me, im- 
pressed ine with a very solemn and earnest wish that I might 
m some degree, however small, be enabled to coqduce to the 
spiritual advantage of creatures so goodly, so gentle, and now 
'O misled and minded. “ Angeh forent, si essent Chris* 
liani!” As the sun went dow n, many monstrous bats* bigger 
than the largest croivs I have seen, and chiefly to be dispii^ 
guished from them by their indented wings, unloosed their 
hold from the palm trees, and sailed slowly around us* 3|&y 
might have been supposed the guardian genii of the Mgy- 
the night and the whole of the next 
Jwaajf^ \ contrary* or so light as not to euspe ML 
V* origs a^ts it intensely hot;Vhe therm ineterVfoud at 
t ftill imj ' 5 * 
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The commander of our vessel went this mom- 
a market held in a neighbouring village, to purchase 
trifles for the vessel ; and it may show the poverty of 
ffiif*,€oiietry, and the cheapness of the different articles, to 
observe, that having bought all the commodities which he 
wanted for a few pice,* he was unable in the whole market 
feget change for a rupee, or about two shillings. 
k fn the evening we again went on shore, to another village, 
resembling the first in its essential features, but placed in & 
yet more Fertile soil. The houses stood literally in a thicket 
of fruit trees, plantains, and flowering shrubs; the muddy- 
ponds were covered with the broad-leaved lotus, and the 
adjacent 44 paddy, w or rice-fields, were terminated by a 
wood of tall coco-nut trees, between whose stems the light 
was visible, pretty much like a grove of Scotch firs. I here 
//remarked the difterence between the coco and the palmira: 

: the latter with a narrower leaf than the former, and at jTJs 
time of year without fruit, with which the other abounded. 
For a few picc one of the lads climbed up the tallest of these 
with great agility, notwithstanding the total want of boughs, 
and the slipperiness of the bark. My wife was anxious to 
look into one of their houses, but found its owners unwilling 
to allow her. At length one old fellow, I believe to get us 
away from liis own threshold, said he would show us a very 
fine house. We followed him to a cottage somewhat larger 
than those which we had yet seen; but on our entering it> 
little court-yard, the people came in much earnestness to pre- 
vent our proceeding farther. We had however, a fair oppor- 
tunity of seeing an Indian farm-yard and homestead. In 
front was a small mud building, with a thatched verandah 
looking towards the village, and behind was a court filled 
with coco-nut husk, and a little rice straw ; in the centre ot 
•this was a round thatched building, raised on bamboos about 
a foot from the ground, which they said was a 44 Goliah,” uu 
granery; round it were small mud cottages, each to all ap- 
pearance an apartment in the dwelling. In one corner wa** 
a little mill, something like a crab-mill, to be worked by a 
man, for separating the rice from the husk. By all which 
we could see through the open doors, the floor of the apart- 
. ments was of clay, devoid of furniture and light, except 
what the door admitted. A Brahmin now appeared, a for- 
mal pompous man, who spoke better lliudoostanee than the 
one whom we had seen before. I was Surprised to find 
that in these villages, and Mr. Mill tells me that it is the 
cale almost all over India, the word 44 Grigi,” a corruption 

* A smjll copj>cr coin, aboyfc the value cf our , f 
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of * c Eccles'ia/* is employed when speaking of any place 
worship. Many of these people looked unhealthy. 
village and its vicinitv appeared to owe their fertility 
cesstve humidity under a burning sun. Many of rae fatilb 
were surrounded by stagnant watery and near the entratt0(^f 
' one of them they showed us a little elevated mound 
grave* which they said was their refuge when the last 
nation was at its height. So closely and mysteriously da th4 
'factruments of production and destruction, plenty and puStfe 
, loijfce, life and death, tread on the heels of each other! 

Besides tamarinds, cocos, palmiras, plaintains, and ImmH 
• vans, there were some other trees of which we could notle&Ai 
the European name. One was the neem, a tree not Ultltke. 
the acacia, the leaves of which are used to keep moths from 
books and clothes. Another I supposed to be the manchineef, 
a tree like a very large rhododendron, but now without 
tfbwers; its thick elub-ended brandies, when wounded, exu- 
ded a milky juice in large quantities, which the natives said 
would blister the finders. \Ve saw one jackal! run into the 
woods: the cries of these animals grew loud and incessant ns 
we returned to the ship, and so nearly resembled the voice Of 
children at plav, that it was scarcely possible at first to asefihe 
them to any other source. On our arrival at our vessel we 
found two Bholiahs, or large row boats, with convenient ca- 
bins, sent to take us up the river, as it was impossible, with 
such light winds, for theyacht to stem the force of the current. 

October 10. — At 2 o’clock this afternoon, we set out for 
Calcutta in the Bholiahs, and had a very delightful and in- 
teresting passage up the river, partly with sails, and partly 
with oars. The country, as we drew nearer the capital, ad- 
vanced in population; and the river was filled with vessels of 
r very description. Among these I was again greatly struck 
/by the Maldivian vessels, close to some of which our boat 
passed. Their size appeared to me from 150 to near £00 
tons, raised to an immense height above the water by uppei 
works of split bamboo, with a very lofty head and stern, im 
mensc sails and crowded with a wild and energetic looking 
race of mariners, who Captain Manning told nte were really 
bold and expert fellows, and the vessels better sea-boats than 
their clumsy forms would lead one to anticipate. Bengalee 
and Chittagong vessels, with high heads and sterns, wfl&re 
also numerous. In both these the immense size of the lad- 
ders, suspended by ropes to the vessel's stern, and woftfked 
by a helmsman, raised at a great height above the vfcseseU 
chief! f attracted attention. There were many other *$aAftls, 
wlUA implied a gradual adoption of European hp$|g|(p, being 
Dings and sloops, very clumsily Mnd i ni u d kdou sly id^ed , bur 
-till improvements cm the old Indian ships.' Extensive plan 
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|tfci*qn« ©f sugar-cane, and numerous cottages, resembling 
r '$iop$ .Jive had already seen, appeared among the groves of 
cja^G^nut and other fruit trees, which coverecfthe greater part 
shore; a few cows were tethered on the banks, and 
^ large brick-fields w ith sheds like those in England, and 
and there a white staring European house, with planta- 
tions and shrubberies, gave notice of our approach to a Eu- 
fOpean capital. At a distance of about nine miles from the 
Jfece where we had left the yacht, we landed among soin# 
tall bamboos, and walked about a quarter of a mile to the 
.front of a very dingy, deserted looking house, not veryhiD' 
^ I|ke a country gentleman’s house in Russia, near some pow* 
der mills; here wc found carriages waiting for us, drawn bv 
small horses with switch tails, and driven by postilions with 
whiskers, turbans, bare legs and arms, and blue jackets with 
utaw<|iy yellow lacc. A “ saees,” or groom, ran by the side 
of each horse, and behind one of them were two decent IqqL- 


• ingmen with long beards and white cotton dresses, who in- 
troduced themselves as my Peons or Huikarus; their badges 
were a short mace or club of silver, of a crooked form, and 
j terpunating in a tiger's head, something resembling; a Dacian 
standard, as represented on Trajan’s pillar, and alongsilvet 
stick with a knob at the head. 

We set out at a round trot; the sacescs keeping theirplaco 
, very nimbly on each side of us, though on foot, along a 
raised, broadish, but bad road, with deep ditches of stagnant 
water on each side, beyond which stretched out an apparent- 
ly interminable w'ood of fruit trees, interspersed with cot- 
tages: some seemed to be shops, being entirely open, with ve- 
randahs, aud all chiefly made up of mats and twisted bani- 
bpp. The crowd of people was considerable, and kept up 
something like the appearance of a fair along the whole line; 
of road. Many were in bullock cart>, others driving loaded 
bullocks before them, a few had wretched ponies, which, as 
well as the bullocks, bore too many and indubitable marks of 
neglect and hard treatment; the manner in which the Hin- 
doos seemed to treat even their horned cattle, sacred as the\ 
are from the butcher’s knife, appeared far wrorse than that 
which often disgusts the eye and wounds the feelings of a 
passenger through London. 

Few women were seen; those who appeared had somewhat 
more clothing than the men, — a coarse white veil, or u chud- 
dab,” thrown over their heads without hiding their faces, 
their arms bare, and ornamented with large silver ban- 
gles,** or bracelets. The shops contained a few iron 
tools hanging up, some slips of coarse coloured cotton, frtsm- 
, fains hanging fn bunches, jphile the ground w r as covered 
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with earthen vessels, and a display of rice and sotbe kind 
pulse heaped up on sheets; in tne midst of which, 
sort of rude hookah, made of a short pipe and a e&cMjBtyM 
shell, the trader was squatted on the ground. « ^ ; i 

By degrees we began to see dingy brick buildings ti# 
.p&etensions to architecture, but far more ugly than the 
bamboo hut,— the abodes of Hindoos or Mussulmans hf 
middle class, flat-roofed, with narrow casement windowj^fttW?' 
enclosed by a brick wall, which prevented all curious 
from prying into their domestic economy. These were 
after mingled with the large and handsome edifices of GisfH 
.den Reach, each standing by itself in a little woody lawn, ] 
4< compound’ 9 they call it here, by an easy corruption fjreiit ‘ 
*hc Portuguese word Campana,) and consisting of one hr* 
more stories, with a Greciau verandah along their whole 
length of front. As we entered Kidderpoor, European' .car- : 
riages were seen, and our eyes were met by a police soldier, 
standing sentry in the corner of the street, nearly naked, but 
armed with a sabre and shield, — a pagoda or two, — a greet- 
er variety of articles in the shops, — a greater crowd in the 
streets, — and a considerable number of caranchies,” orton* 
<ive carriages, each drawn by two horses, 'and looking like 
ihe skeletons of hackney coaches in our country. 

From Kidderpoor we passed by a mean wooden bridge over 
a muddy creek, which brought us to an extensive open plain, 
*ike a race course, at the extremity of which we saw Calcutta; 
its white houses glittering through the twilight, which was 
now beginning to close in, with an effect nut unlike that of 
Connaught-placc and its neighbourhood, as seen from a dis- 
lance across Hyde Park. 0\ er this plain \vc drove to the fort, 
where Lord Amherst ha^ assigned the old government house 
for our temporary reddence. The fort stands considerably 
la the south of Calcutta, and west of Chowringhee, having the* 
nooghly on its west side. The degree of light which now 
remained rendered all its details indistinguishable, and it was 
only when we began to w ind through the. different works, and 
to hear the clash of the sentries presenting arms as we passed, 
that we knew we were approaching a military post of great 
extent and considerable importance. We at length alighted 
at the door of our temporary abode, a large and very hajid~ s 
some building in the centre of the fort, and of the vast square 
formed by its barracks and other buildings. This square Is 
grassed over, and divided by broad row’s of “ pucka,’* or 
pounded brick, with avenues of tall trees stocked with Im- 
mense flights of crows, which had not yet ceased their evening 
concert when we arrived. We found at the door two sentries, 
resembling Europeans in every thing but complexion, which 

5 * 
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indeed was far less swarthy than that of the other natives whom 
we Had hitherto seen, and were received by a long train of ser- 
vants in cotton dresses and turbans; one of them with a long 
silver stick, and another with a short mace, answering to those 
of the Feons who had received us at the landing-place. 

The house consisted of a lofty and well-proportioned h$J},^ 
40 feet by 25, a drawing room of the same length, and six or* 
seven rooms all on the same floor, one of which served as a 
chapel, the lower story being chiefly occupied as offices oi 4 
lobbies* All these rooms were very lofty, with many door- 
and windows on every side; the floor oPplaster, covered with* 
mats; the ceilings of bricks, plastered also, flat, and support- 
ed by massive beams, which were visible from the rooms bc-‘ 
lew* but being painted neatlj had not at all a bad effect. Pun 
Has, large frames of light wood covered with white cotton, and 
looking not unlike enormous tire-boards, hung from the ceil - 
ingSof the principal apartments; to which cords were fastened, 
which were drawn bac kwards and forwards by one or more ser* 
vants, so as to agitate and cool the air very agreeably. The 
Wills were white and unadorned, except with a number of 
lamps filled with cocoa-nut oil, and the furniture, though 
sufficient for the climate, was scanty in comparison with that 
of an English house. The beds, instead of curtains, had mos- 
cbeto nets; they were raised from the high ground and vei \ 
hard, admirably adapted for a hot climate. 

lhad then the ceremony to go through of being made ac- 
quainted with a considerable number of iny clergy. Among 
whom was my old schoolfellow at Whitchurch, Sir. Parsons, 
some years older than mjself, whom I recollect when I was 
quite an urchin. Then all our new servants were paraded 
before us under their respective names of Chobdars,* Satabur- 
dars,* Hurkarus,* KMnsainan,t Abdar,t Shcrabdar,§ Kbit- 
t mutgfcrs,H Sirdar Bearer^ and Bearers, cum multis aliis. Of 
all these, however, the Shear** was the most conspicuous, — „ 
a tall, fine-looking man, in a white muslin dress, speaking 
good English, and the editor of a Bengalee newspaper, who 
appeared with a large silken and embroidered purse full ol 
Silver coins, and presented it to us, in order that we might 
go through flie form of receiving it, and replacing it in Tii* 
hands. This, I then supposed, was a badge of his office, but 
c l afterwards found that it was the relic of the ancient eastern 
custom of never approaching a superior without a present, 
S»d that in like manner all the natives who visited me offered 
a nttzzttr,” or offering, of a piece of gold or silver money. 



'eons. 


Head all the bearers, ana valet dc chambre. 


rank; or messen* 

I Footmen. 

** Agent.— E p, 
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CHAPTER II. 

CALC UTTA DESCRIPTION OF CALCUTTA: CATHEDRAL? ENVI- 

RONS! QUAY— CHILD-MURDER— -BARRACKPOOR— -MENAGB- 

9 RIF.— FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM CONSECRATION OF CflVSte&gw 

ES— NACH— FREE SCHOOL— BOTANICAL GARDEN— BISHOP^ 

COLLEGE NATIVE FEMALE SCHOOLS— -DISTRESS AMONG 

'• EUROPEANS. 

October 11.— In the morning as the day broke, (before 
which time is the usual hour of rising in India,) we were much 
struck by the singular spectacle before us. Beside#<he usual 
apparatus of a place of arms, the walks, roofs, and ramparts, 
4\YaFmed with gigantic birds, the “lmrgila,” from “hur; 0 & 
born?, and u gilana,** to swallow, larger than the largest tur- 
key, and twice as tall as the heron, which ill some respects 
diey much resemble, except that*they have a large blue and 
red pouch under the lower bill, in which we were told they: 
keep such food as they cannot eat at the moment.* These 
birds share with the jackalls, who enter the fort through the 
drains, the post of scavenger, but unlike them, instead of 
living mankind and daylight, lounge about with perfect fear- 
lessness all day long, and almost jostle us from our paths. 
We walkerl some time round the square? and we were amused 
to see our little girl, walking with her nurse, in great delight 
at the animals round her, but rather encumbered with the ttu»* 
her of servants who had attached themselves to her. For her 
especial service, a bearer, a khitmutgar, a hurkaru, and a cook? 
were appointed, and there w ere, besides the two former, one 
o£ the silver sticks with her, and another bearer with a UMK 
Minus umbrella cm a long bamboo pole, which he held overfed 
head in the manner represented on Chinese* screens;— my 
wife soon reduced her nursery establishment,— but we aftejv 
wards found that it is the custom in Calcutta to go to great 
expense in the equipage of children. 

A lady told us she had seen a little boy of six years old pa- 
raded in a pony phaeton and pair, with his 44 Ayah,** or nurse, 

« • 

* It has since been ascertained by dissection, that this pouch has no 
connexion with the stomach,— but has a very small tube opeaiag 
into the nostril,— through which it is supposed air is admitted to en- 
able the bird to breathe when the orifice of the throat is cfosed by 
any large substance, which it attempts, for some time in va in; to 
swallow. At such time the pouch is in this way inflated withalr* 
and respiration goes on unimpeded^ED. 
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coachman, “Chatlah-burdar,” or umbrella4>earer, a saces on 
eadh side, and another behind, leading a third pony, splendid - 
fir ^caparisoned, not in case the young Sahib should choose to 
mC|be was" too young for that,— bat as the saees himself ex- 

S esseti it, u for the look of the thing . 99 This, however, ra- 
er belongs to old times, when, as a gentleman assured*®*? 
he had himself heard at the dinner party of one of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants, a herald at the dinner proclaiming atoudj 
all the great man’s titles; and when a palankeen with JJic 
silk, brocade, and gilding which then adorned it, frequently 
cost 3000 * rupees; at present people are poorer and wiser. *" 
The approach to the city from the fort is striking;— wp 
crossed a large green plain, having on the left the Hooghly. 
with its forests of masts and sails seen through the stems of 
a double row of trees. On the right-hand is the district call- 
ed Chowringhee, lately a mere scattered suburb, but now al- 
most as closely built os, and very little less extensive thaii, 
Calcutta. In front was the esplanade, containing the T\>wii 
Hall, the government House, and many handsome private 
dwellings, — the whole so like some parts of Petcrsburgn, that 
it was hardly possible for me to fancy myself any where else. 
3fp native dwellings are visible from tliis quarter, except one 
extensive but ruinous bazar, which occupies the angle where 
Calcutta and Chowringhee join. Behind the esplanade, how- 
ever, are only Tank- square, and some other streets occupied 
by Europeans, — the Durrumtollah and Cossitoliah are pretty 
equally divided between the different nations; and ail the west 
at Calcutta is a vast town, composed of narrow crooked 
streets, brick bazars, bamboo huts, and here and there the 
immense convent-tike mansion of some of the more wealthy 
* 4 Babeos ,J (the name of the native Hindoo gentleman, an- 
swering to our Esquire) or Indian merchants and bankers, 
/fhe Town-hall has no other merit than size, but the Govctoty 
'ment-house has narrow ly missed being a noble structure; ih 
consists of two semicircular galleries, placed back to back, 
uniting in i he centre in a large hall, and connecting four splen- 
did suites of apartments. Its columns are, however, in a 
paltry style, and instead of having, as it might have had. 
two noble stories and a basement, it has three stories, all too 
low, and is too much pierced with windows on every side. ] 
•was here .introduced to Lord Amherst; and afterwards went 
to the Cathedral, where I was installed. This is a very pret- 
ty building, all but the spire, which is short and clumsy. The 
whole composition, indeed, of the Church, is full of architec- 

day^laO SheSt priC £^ 9X1 En S lish bailt palankeen in the present 
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tural blunders, but still it is in ether respects handsome. 
The inside is elegant, paved with marble, and furnished *ith 
very large and handsome glass chandeliers, the gift of Ifev 
, M*CIintoch, with a light pulpit, with chairs on one Jldtew 
* the chancel for the Governor-General and his family, toft # 
ttab&ther for the bishop and archdeacon. We dined to-dtrjr 
at the Government-house; to a stranger thC ap pearance of the 
"bearded and turbaned waiters is striking. 

October 12. — This was Sunday. I preached, end we had 
a good congregation. 

** October 13. — We drive out twice a day on the course; I 
am much disappointed as to the splendour of the equipages, 
of which I had heard so much in England; the horses are 
most of them both small and poor, while the dirty white 
dresses and bare limbs of their attendants, have to an unac- 
customed eye an appearance of any thing but wealth and 
luxury. Calcutta stands on an almost perfect level of allu- 
vial and marshv ground, which a century ago was covered 
with jungle and stagnant pools, and which still almost every 
where betrays its imsounaness by the cracks conspicuous in 
the best houses. To the East, at the distance of four miles 
and a half, is a large but shallow lagoon of salt water, being 
the termination of the Sunderbunds, from which a* canal is 
cut pretty nearly to the town, and towards which all the 
drainings of the city flow, what little difference of level 
there is being in favour of the banks of the river. Between 
the salt lake and the city, th© is fllteti by gardens, 

fruit trees, and the dwellings of the natives, some of them 
of considerable size, but mostly wretched huts, all clustered 
in irregular groups round large square tanks, and connected 
by narrow, winding, unpaved streets and lanes, amid turfs 
of bamboos, coco-trees, and plantains, picturesque and striking 
v tu4he sight, but extremely offensive to the smell, from the 
c/uantity of putrid water, the fumes of wood smoke, coco* 
nut oil, and above all the ghee, which is to the Hindoo his 
principal luxury. Few Europeans live here, and those few, 
such as the Missionaries employed by the Church Missiona- 
ry Society in Mirzapoor, are said to suffer greatly from the 
climate. Even my Sircar, though a native, . in speaking of 
the neighbouring district of Dhee Intally, said that he him- 
self never went near the u bad water’* which flows up from 
the salt water lake, without sickness and head-ache. . 

To the south, a branch of the Hooghly flows also into the 
Sunderbunds. It is called by the Europeans, To!Iy*s Nul- 
lah, but the natives regard it as the true Gunga, the wjklo 
stream being, as they pretend, the work of human and .Im- 
pious hands, at some early periochof their history. In eon* 
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sequence no person worships the river between Kidderpoor 
atfg the sea, while this comparatively insignificant ditch en- 
joys nil the same divine honours which the Ganges and the 
»oghiy enjoy during the earlier parts of their course. TJie s 
hanks of the TollyVNullah arc covered b y two large and 
nearly contiguous villages, Kidderpoor and Allypoor,a£ l, Wfc11 
as by several considerable European houses, anti are said to, 
be remarkably dry and wholesome. To the north is a vast' 
extent of fertile country, divided into rice-fields, orchards* 
and gardens, covered with a thick shade of fruit trees, antj , 
swarming with an innumerable population, occupying tin 
large suburbs of Cossipoor, Chitpoor, &c. This tract resem 
Wes in general appearance the eastern suburb, but is drier, 
healthier, and more open; through it lie the two great road- 
to Bum Bum and Barrackpoor. Westward flows the Iloogh 
ijj at least twice as broad as the Thames below London 
bridjje,— -covered with large ships and craft of all kind, ant! 
offering on its farther bank the prospect of another con side 
ruble suburb, that of Howrah, chiefly inhabited by ship- 
builders, but with some petty villas interspersed. The road 
winch borders Calcutta and Chowringhec, is called, whimsi 
caliy enough, * the circular road, v and runs along nearly the 
'Same line Which was once occupied by a wide ditch and 
earthen fortification, raised on occasion of the Maharatta 
war. This is the boundary of the liberties of Calcutta, and 
of the English law. All offences comimtt<Kl within this line 
are tried by the •• SuiUbcr Atlawlut, ?? or Supreme Court of 
justice; — those beyond fall, in the first instance, withiu the 
cognizance of the local magistracy, and in case of appeal 
are determined by the “ Sudder Dew&nnee,” or Court ot 
the People in Chowringhee, whose proceedings are guided 
by the Koran and the laws of Menu. 

From the north-west angle of the fort of the city, altfhg 
the banks of the Hooghly, is a waik of pounded brick, co- 
vered with sand, the usual material of the roads and streets 
in and near Calcutta, with a row of trees on each side, and 
about its centre a flight of steps to descend to the river, which 
in the morning, a little after sunrise, are generally crowded 
with persons, washing themselves and performing their de- 
votions, of which, indeed, ablution is an essential and lead- 
ing part. The rest consists, in general, in repeatedly touch- 
ing the forehead and cheeks with white, red, or yellow earth, 
attd exclamations of Ram! Rami There are some Brahmins, 
however, always about this time seated on the bank under 
the trees, who keep counting their beads, turning over the 
leaves of their banana-leaf books, and muttering their prayer- 
with considerable seemingfdevotion, and for a long time i6 
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i*cther. These are “Gooroos,” or religioos teacher% aad 
scefo considerably respected. Children and yoqpg jwwiraft 
are seen* continually kneeling down to them* 
f hem little offerings, hilt the wealthier Hindoos seldom attip 
their palankeens for such a purpose. Where the eapfattad# 
Calcutta, a very nandsome quay is coati&tt&l 
along the side of the river j resembling in every thing but, the 
durability of material, the quays of Petersburgh. it is ut* 
happily of brick instead of granite, and is as yet unfinished* 
but many houses and public buildings are rising on it, and it 
£ids fair to be a very great additional ornament and conve- 
nience to Calcutta. Vessels of all descriptions, to the bur- 
den of 600 tons, may lie almost close un to this quay, and 
there is always a crowd of ships and barks, as well as a very 
interesting assemblage of strangers of all sorts and nations 
to be seen. Of these, perhaps the Arabs, who are nume* 
roils, are the most striki ug, from their comparative fairness, 
their fine bony and muscular figures, their noble collate* 
nances and picturesque dress. That of a wealthy Arab 

Nacoda,” or captain, is pretty much what may be seen in 
Niebuhr's Travels, as that of an emir of Yemen. They are 
.-aid to be extremely intelligent, bold, and active, but very 
dirty in their ships, and excessively vain and insolent when* 
i ver they have the opportunity of being so with impunity. 

The crowd on this quay, and in every part of Calcutta, i$ 
great. No fighting, how ever, i* visible, though we hear a great 
deal of scolding. A Hindoo hardly ever strikes an equal, 
however severely he may be prmoked. The Arabs, as well 
as the Portuguese, are less patient, and at night, frays and 
*-ven murders in the streets are of no un frequent occurrence; 
chiefly, however, among the two descriptions of persons whom 
I have named. There are among the Hindoos very frequent 
J usances of murder, but of a more cowardly and premedi- 
fated kind. They are cases chiefly of w omen murdered from 
jealousy, and children for the sake of the silver ornaments 
with which their parents are fund of decorating them. Out 
of thirty six cases of murder reported in the province of Ben- 
gal, during the short space of, I believe, three months, seven- 
teen were of children under these circumstances. 

Though no slavery legally exists in the British territories 
at tliis moment, yet the terms and gestures used by servants 
to their superiors, all imply that such a distinction was, at no 
distant date, very common. “I am thy slave,”— “Thy slavo 
hath no knowledge,” are continually used as expresstona of 
submission and of ignorance. In general, however, 1 do igot 
think that the Bengalee servants are more submissive or re- 
spectful to their masters than thos£ of Europe. The habit of 
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MMmMrwewUh bare feet m the bov$e, tbe manner efud^tss 
5£jhftjr superiors by joining the hands as in the attitude 61 
jBes^oty at first save them such sn ^pp^rsu^c* Btft these 
Sewjkct nothing more than taking off the hat, or bowing in. 

and the person who acts thus is as apt to speak 
sauedy, or neglect our orders, as any English rootmati-or 
|nW Some of tlieir expressions, indeed, are often misun- 
derstood by new comers as uncivil, when nothing less that* 
incivility is intended. If you bid a man order breakfast, he 
will answer, 44 Have I not ordered it?” or, 44 Is it not already 
coming?” merely meaning to express his own alacrity in obey-* 
tug you. They are, on the whole, intelligent, and are very 
attentive to supply your wishes, even half, or not at all ex- 
pressed. Masters" seldom furnish any liveries, except tur- 
bans or girdles, which are of some distinctive colour and lace; 
the rest of the servant’s dress is the cotton shirt, caftan, and 
trowsers of the country, and they are by no means exact a? 
to its cleanliness. The servants of the governor-general have' 
very handsome scarlet and gold caftans. 

The governor-general has a very pretty country residence 
at Barrackpoor, a cantonment of troops about 1 6 miles north 
of Calcutta, in a small park of (I should guess) from £ to 300 
acres, on the banks of the Hooghlv, offering as beautiful a 
display of turf, tree, and flowering shrub, as any scene in 
the world can produce. The view of the river, though les.s 
broad here than at Calcutta, is very fine; and the Danish set- 
tlement of Serampoor, which stands on the opposite bank., 
with its little spire, its flag staff, its neat white buildings, is 
at this distance a very pleasing object. The house itself of 
Barrackpoor is handsome, containing three fine, sitting-rooms, 
though but few bed-chambers. Indeed, as in this climate no 
sleeping-rooms arc even tolerable, unless they admit the 
southern breeze, there can be but few in any "house. Ac- 
cordingly, that of Barrackpoor barely accommodates Lord 
Amherst’s own family; ami his aidcs-du-catnp and visiters 
sleep in bungalows, built at some little distance from it, in 
the park. “Bungalow,” a corruption of Bengalee, is the 
general name in this country for any structure in the cottage 
style, and only of one floor." Some'of these are spacious and 
comfortable dwellings, generally with high thatched roofs, 
surrounded with a verandah, and containing three or four 
good apartments, with bath-rooms and dressing-rooms, en- 
closed from the eastern, western, or northern' verandahs. • 
The south is always left open. We went to Barrackpoor the 
38th of October. The road runs all the way between gar- 
orchards, so that the traveller is seldom without 
shade- Our journey we made before eight o'clock, no tra- 
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f veiling being practicable at this season of the pear 
fort merwards. We staid two days , and wer t 
with every thing we saw, and above all with the kindms$0 
Lord and Lady Amherst. : \ ^ 

At Barrackpoor, for the first time, I mounted an etapha&4 
the motion of which 1 thought far from disagreeable, though 
very different from that of a horse. As the animal moves J 
both feet on the same side at once, the sensation is like tfr&t 
of betng carried on a man’s shoulders. A full grown eie* 
phant carries two persons in the “ howdah,” besides the 
** mohout,” or driver, who sits on his neck, and a servant on 
the crupper behind with an umbrella. The howdah itself 
which Europeans use, is not unlike the body of a small gig, 
but without a head. The native howdahs have a far less ole* 
v&ted seat, and are much more ornamented. At Calcutta, 
or .within live miles of it, no elephants are allowed, otr ac~ 1 
count of the frequent accidents which they occasion by fright- 
t-ning horses. Those at Barrackpoor were larger animals 
than f had expected to see, two of them were at least tei* 
feet high. Tnat wliich Lord Amherst rode, and on which 1 
accompanied him, was a very noble fellow, dressed up in 
splendid trappings, which were a present from the king of 
Oude, and ornamented all over with fish embroidered in gold, 
a device which is here considered a badge of royalty. 1 was- 
amused by one peculiarity, which I had never before heard of^ 
while the elephant is going on, a man walks by his side, tell- 
ing him where to tread, bidding him 44 lake care,” — •‘step 
out,” warning him that the road is rough, slippery, &c., all 
which the animal is supposed to understand, and take hit 
measures accordingly. The mohout says nothing, but guides 
him by pressing his legs to his neck, on the side to which he' 
wishes him to turn, urging him forwards with the point of a 
Tonnidable goad, and stopping him by a blow on the forehead * 
with the but end of the same instrument. The command 
these men have over their elephants is well known, and a cir- 
cumstance lately occurred of one of them making a sign to' 
ais beast, which vras instantly obeyed, to kill a woman who 
had said something to offend him. The man w as executed 
before our arrival. 

Capital punishments are described as far from frequent, , 
and appear to be inflicted for murder only; for smaller crimes* 
offenders are sentenced to hard labour, and are seen at work" 
in the public roads, and about the barracks, in groups more ,: 
or less numerous, each man with fetters on his legs^ ii$d 
watched by police-men, or sepoys. These poor creature^ 
whatever their original crimes may have been, ate probably* 
still more hardened by a punishment which thus difly, itoft * 

‘ Vol. I. 6 
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(or a length of time together? exposes them in a degraded 
and abject condition, to the eyes of tnen« I never saw coun- 
tenances so ferocious and desperate as many of them oflfer* 
md which are the more remarkable as being contrasted with 
the caftnncss and almost feminine mildness which generally 
characterizes the Indian expression of features. What in- 
deed can be expected in men who have neither the consola- 
tions of Christianity, nor the pity of their brethren,<'~-who 
are without hope in this world, and have no just idea of any 
world but this ! 

The cantonment of Barrackpoor is very pretty, consisting 
of a large village inhabited by soldiers, with bungalows fipr 
the European officers ami other white inhabitants, who are 
attracted hither by the salubrity of the air, the vicinity of 
the Governor’s residence, or the beauty and convenience of 
the river. In the Park several uncommon animals are kept: 
*ambng them the Gliyal, an animal of which l had not, fo my 
recollection, read any account, though the name was not un- 
known to me. It is a very noble creature, of the ox or buf- 
falo kind, with immensely large horns, and a native of Thi- 
bet or Nepaul. 

It is very much larger than the largest Indian cattle, but 
hardly I think equal to an English bull: its tail is bushy, and 
its horns form almost a mass of white and solid bone to the 
centre of its forehead. It is very tame and genti% and 
tvould, I should think, be a great improvement oil, the com 
roon Indian breed of horned cattle. There is also anolhei 
beautiful animal of the ass kind, from the Cape of GoodHope. 
which is kept in a stall, anil led about by two men to exer- 
cise daily. They complain of its wild and untameable spi- 
rit, and when I saw it, had hampered its mouth with such an 
apparatus of bit and bridle that the poor thing was almost 
choked. It is extremely strong and bony, of beautiful fomrv 
has a tine eye and good countenance, and though not striped 
like the zebra, is beautifully clouded with different tints of 
ash and mouse colour. We met two lynxes, or siyagush,’" 
during our ride, also taking the air, led each in a chain by) 
bis keeper,, one of them in body clothes, like an English grey- 
hound, both perfectly tame, and extremely beautiful crea- 
tures, about tue size of a large spaniel, and in form and co- 
lour something between a fox and a cat, but with the silky fur 
i nd characteristic actions of the latter. The other animals, 
cinsUting of two or three tigers and leopards, two different 
kinds of bears— one Bengalee, the other from Sincapoor, a 

E rcupine, a kangaroo, monkeys, mouse-deer, birds, &c» are 
pt in a menagerie, their dens all very clean, and, except 
one of the bears and one hyiena, all very tame. The Ben- 
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galoebears are precisely of the same kind with that which if 
described and drawn, but without a name, in 4t BewickV 
Quadrupeds,” as said to be brought from Bengal. They Are 
fond of vegetables, and almost exclusively fed on them; three 
of these are very good-natured, and show their impatience 
for their meals, (after which they are said to be very greedy^ 
only by a moaning noise, raising themselves upright against 
the bars of the cage, and caressing, in a most plaintive atidf; 
coaxing way, any person who approaches them. The fourth’ 
is a very surlv fellow, always keeps himself in a corner of 
“'his den, with his face turned away from the light and the 
visitants, and if at all tcazed, turns about in furious wrath* 
The Sincapoor bear is smaller than the others, and a very 
beautiful animal, with a fine, black, close fur, a tan muz&h? 
and breast, very playful, and not greedy. All of them climb 
Uke.cats, notwithstanding their bulk, which equals that.of a) 
large Russian bear. They were at one time supposed to be 
ant-eaters, but, l)r. Abel says, erroneous!}'. They burrow 
in the ground, have longer snouts and clan s tlian the Euifeh 
pean bears, and struck me forcibly as a link between 
badger and the common bear, though in everything butthdJr 
vivacity they bear a general resemblance to the sloth, or 
bradvpus. 

While we were at Barrackpoor, a cobra di capetlo waa 
killed close to our bungalow; it was talked of by the natives 
in a manner which proved them not to be common. In Cal* 
cutta poisonous snakes are very seldom seen? nor are they 
any wnere to be much apprehended, except one goes into old 
rums, neglected pagodas, or dry and rubbishy places, where 
Europeans have not often occasion to tread. The water* 
snakes which are met with in moist places, are very seldom 
dangerous. Alligators sometimes come on shore to bask, and 
vherc is one in a small pond in the park. They are of two* 
kinds, one, which seems like the common crocodile of the 
Nile, has a long nose, and is harmless, unless provoked. 
r 'T*hc other is somewhat smaller, has a round snubbed head, 

* and frequently attacks dogs and other similar animals* and 
is sometimes dangerous to men w ho go into the river. I sus- 
pect that both these kinds are found m Egypt, or have been 

* so in ancient times. I cannot else account for the remarka* 
ble discrepancy of the relations which are given us respecting 
their ferocity and activity, their tameness and sluggishness. 
The ancients seem to have paid most attention to the fortnU 
dable species. The other is that which has been seen by 
Bruce and Sonnini. 

November 2nd was sacrament Sunday at the cathednd, 
„ and there were a considerable nftmber of communicants. In 
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r the evening we went to see the school for European female 
wphans, an extensive and very useful establishment, support- 
eaby subscriptions, of which Mrs. Thomason is the most ac- 
tive manager. It is a spacious and handsome though irregu- 
lar building, airy, and well adapted to its purpose, situated 
is a large compound in the Circular Road. The neighbour- 
hood has been fancied unhealthy, but we saw no appearance 
of it in the girls. The establishment seems well conducted,; 
the girls arc not encouraged to go out as servants: when they 
have relations in England, they usually send them thither, 
unless eligible matches occur for them among the tradesmen 
of Calcutta, who have, indeed, few other opportunities of 
obtaining wives of European blood and breeding. Even la- 
dies going out are not always permitted to take white maids., 
and always under a bond, that in a year or two they shall be 
sent back again. The consequence is, that the free mariners, 
and other persons who go out to India, are induced to form 
‘Connexions with women of the country ; yet 1 never met with 
$a*ny public man connected with India, who did not lament 
Che increase of the half-caste population, as a great source oi 
j*$*sent mischief and future danger to the tranquillity of the 
colony. Why then forbid the introduction of a class of wo- 
JB&en who would lurnbh white w ives to the white colonists: 
and so far. at least, diminish the evil of which they com 
&Uin? Security to a moderate amount, that the person thus 
going to India should not become burdensome to the colony, 
Would be enough to answer every political purpose of the 
present restrictions. 

Of opportunities for education there, seems no want, cithci 
for rich or poor: there are some considerable schools for the 
children of the. former, of both sexes. There is an excellent: 
free school for the latter, and the children of soldiers and of- 
ficers have the military orphan asylum, from which, where ks**- 
gifcimacy exists, no tint or complexion is excluded. 

November 4. — I went to consecrate a new church at Dum 
Du uk having previously obtained the sanction of government' 
for the performance of the ceremony, both here and at St. 
James’s in Calcutta, as also a written assurance from the Go- 
vernor in Council, that the building should thenceforward be 
appropriated to the worship of God afler the forms and laws 
of the English church. This I thought a sufficient title* and 
it was 'certainly all that could be obtained in this country. 
Accordingly [ determined not, to Jose the opportunity of giv- 
ing the sanction of a most impressive form of dedication to 
these two churches, as likely to do good to all who shared in 
foe service, and to oftend nobody, while if, which is utterly 
unlikely^ any future Governftr should desecrate the piles, on 
his own head be the transgression. 
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The road to Dam Dum is less interesting than that to B# 
vackpoor; like it, it is a military village, the principal Bum 
pe&n artillery cantonment in India. It consists of several 
. long, low ranges of building, all on the ground-floor* orfia 
mented with verandahs, the lodging of the troops, and sow* 
small but elegant and convenient houses occupied by the 
fleers, adjoining an op£Yi space like the “Meidan’* or large 
plain of Calcutta, which is appropriated to the practice of ar^ 
tillery. The Commandant, General Hardwicke, with whom 
we spent the day, resides in a large house, built on an artifi* 
cial mound, of considerable height above the neighbouring 
Country, and surrounded by very pretty walks and shrubby 
rics. The house has a venerable appearance, and its low# 
*tory, as well as the mound on which it stands, is sa\d to be 
of some antiquity, at least for Bengal, where so many pow- 
erful agents of destruction are always at work, that no ar- 
ehitecture can be durable, — and though ruins and buildings 
of apparently remote date are extremely common, it wouldf 

K haps, be difficult to find a single edifice 150 years old. 

is building is of brick, with small windows and eiionnoug 
buttresses. The upper story, which is of the style, of arcb&f 
lecture usual in Calcutta, was added by Lord Clive, who 
also laid out the gardens, and made this his country house* 
We here met a large party at breakfast, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the church, which is a very pretty building, di- 
vided into aisles by two rows of Doric pillars, and capable of 
containing a numerous congregation. It was now filled by a 
large and very attentive audience, composed of the Europe- 
an regiment, the officers and their families, and some visiters 
from Calcutta, whom the novelty of the occasion brought 
thither. The consecration of the cemetery followed, wisely 
here, as in all British India, placed at some distance from 
?fTe church and the village. On our return to General Hard- 
wicke ? s, we amused ourselves till dinner time with looking 
over his very extensive museum, consisting of a great num- 
focr of insects in excellent preservation, and many of them 
v of rare beauty, collected during a long residence in India, or 
^ent to him from most of the Oriental Islands; a large stuffed 


collection of birds and animals, perfect also, notwithstanding 
the great difficulty of preserv ing such objects here, besides 
^ome living animals, a very pretty antelope, a vampire bat, 
a gibbon, or long-armed ape, a gentle and rather pretty ani- 
mal of its kind, a cobra di capello, and some others. The 
vampire bat is a very harmless creature, of habits entirely 
different from the formidable idea entertained of it in Bug* 
land. It only eats fruits and vegetables, and indeed its teem 
«ire not indicative of carnivorous habits, and from .blood it 

G* 
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pirns away when offered to it During the day-time it is of 
|opme inert, but at night it is lively, affectionate, and play- 
&L knows its keeper, but has no objection to the approach 
SUttd toufh of others. General Hardwicke has a noble col- 
lection of coloured drawings of beasts, birds, fishes, and in- 
fects, to the amount of many hundreds, drawn and arranged 
%tith great beauty and regularity. We returned to Calcutta 
after dinner. 

November 12. — 1 consecrated St. James’s Church, before 
an equally numerous congregation, but more miscellaneous 
tin its character than that at Dum Dum, and containing a 
•large number of half castes. It stands in the centre of the 
;ptK»rest and most numerous Christi&u population of Calcutta, 
Oflid thus attended is indeed most valuable; a great many sail- 
feors also come to this church. Mr. Ilnwtayne officiates here; 
JEkb can boast the honour of bavins converted a Hindoo of dc* 
|€ent acquirements and rcspectame caste, who was baptized 
A few days ago. The Portuguese are numerous, and have two 
jdfcrge churches here. The one 1 have seen, which is not how- 
ever the largest of the two, is very handsome, exactly like 

S e Roman Catholic churches of Europe; and as being some- 
ing more obscure and shadowy in its interior, is both more 
Bolemn and better adapted to the climate than the Protestant 
places of worship. Their clergy wear their canonical dress 
of white cotton. A Roman Catholic Bishop, f itularly of Thi- 
bet, whose station is in the upper provinces, about this time 

E f ssed through Calcutta. I dm not see him, but he called on 
*rd Amherst. He is an Italian by birth, but has passed al- 
most his whole life as a priest in Brazil, and since as a bishop 
in the Portuguese settlements of Congo and Loungo. From 
'thence a translation must, I should have thought, have been 
;v'great happiness, yet, Lord Amherst said, he spoke of his 
? past and future prospects with a sort of doubtful regret 
Uneasy anticipation, and seemed to stand in very needless 
•fear both of the English and native governments. He is, I 
believe, the only bishop of his church in this country, though ^ 
there are two or three more in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. 

November 18. — My wife went to a Nacli given by one of 
the wealthy natives. Baboo RoupUll Mullich, whose immense 
house witli Corinthian pillars wc hail observed more than 
Once in our passage along the Chitpoor road. She has given 
a full account of it in her journal.* 1 was kept away by a 


* 1 joined Lady Macnaghton and a large party this evening to go 
to a K&eli given' by a rich native, Kouplall Mullich, cm the opening 
ctf friMgBw house. The outside was brilliantly illuminated, and as 
the bfcuding is a fine one, the effect was extremely good. The - 
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regard to the scruples of the Christian and Maboounedan tail 
habitants of Calcutta, many of whom look on alMhese Hitt* 
doo feasts as indiscriminately idolatrous, and offered in ho- 
nour of aome one or other of their deities. The faetjis, fiat 
there are some, of which this was one, gjiven chiefly if net 
entirely to Europeans by the wealthy Hindoos, in which 
religious ceremony is avowed, and in which, if any idolatrous 

crowd without the gates was great We were ushered into a 
large hall, occupying the centre of the house, round which tvkft 
two galleries with a number of doors . opening into small apart** 
meats, the upper ones being for the most part inhabited by thd 
females of the family, who were of course in visible to us, though the£ 
were able to look: down into the hall through the Vcnitiqjpt~^Uj| 
hall is open to the sky, but on this, as on all public occasions, it wajg 
covered in with scarlet cloth, with which the floor was also carpet* 
cjd. . All the large nati\ e houses are built on this principle, aijd the 
fathers, sons, and grandsons, with their respective families, live to* 
gether, till their numbers become too great, when they separate like 
the patriarchs of old, and find out new habitations. The magnifi- 
cence of the building, — the beautiful pillars supporting the up|je§j 
galleries, — and the expensive and numerous glass chandeliers wits 
which it was lighted, — formed a striking contrast with the dirt, thlj 
apparent poverty, and the slo\ enliness of even’ pan ttyat was nqfc 
prepared for exhibition; the rubbish left by the builders had actu- 
ally never been removed out of the lower gallery, — the banisters <rf 
the stair-case, in itself paltry, were of common unpainted wood* 
and broken in many places, and 1 was forced to tread with care to 
avoid the masses of dirt over which we walked. '» 

On entering wc found n crowd collected round a songstress o£ 
great reputation, named Viiki, the Catalan! of the cast, who was 
singing in a low but sweet voice some Hindoostancc songs, accom- 
panied by inartificial and nnmelodious native music. As the crow d 
was great, we adjourned into a small room opening out of the up- 
per gallery, where we sat listening to one song after another, de- 
voured by swarms of moschetocs, till we were heartily tired, when 
place was taken by the Mach, or dancing girls, — if dancing that* 
could be called, which consisted in strained movements of the arms, 
head, and body, the feet, though in perpetual slow motion, seldom 
f moving from the same spot . Some story was evidently intended to be 
told from the expression of their countenances, but to me it was quite 
n i lintel lkible. 1 never saw public dancing in England so free from 
every thing approaching to indecency. Their dressr was modesty 
itself, nothing but their faces, feet, ‘iuul hands, being exposed to 
v lev/. An attempt at buffoonery next followed, id imagined, and^ 
worse executed, consisting of a bad imitation of English country^ 
dances by ill-dressed men. In short, the whole exhibition was fa- 
tiguing and stupid, — nearly ev ery charm but that of novelty being 
wanting. 

To do us great honour, we were now shown into another room, 
where a supper table was laid out for a select few, and I was told 
the* great supper-room was well supplied with eatables. I returned 
home between twelve and one mucWired, and not the least disposed 
to attend another Nach. -—Extract from Editors Journal \ 
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place } it is done after the white guests' 


Stbout this time I attended the first meeting of the Grover** 
JMMra the Free School which had occnred since my arrival. 

t on this occasion^ saw the whole establishment; it is £ 
ry noble institution, consisting of a school where 24 7 boys 
A girls are lodged, boarded, and clothed, and some received 
is day scholars. They are all instructed in English, read- 
ing, writing, ciphering, and their religious faith and duties, 
jbr which purpose the different catechisms and other com- 
pendia furnished by the Society for promoting Christian 
fbaow ledge are employed. Some few ol the day-scholars are 
^gngni^n Christians, whose parents object to these formulae; 
0xa there are one or two Hindoos, who are allow ed to attend, 
and who also stand on one side when the Catechism is repeat- 
‘id though they say the Lord’s Prayer and read the Scriptures 
^Without scruple. The children of the Roman Catholics, of 
'Whom there are also several, apparently make no such diffi- 

f tties, and even attend church with the rest of the scholars. 

ley are in fact so ignorant and neglected, that many of them 
have scarcely any idea of Christianity but what they acquire 
here. The girls’ school is a separate building, of somewhat 
less extent than the boys’; both are surrounded by good 
igmnpounds, and built on the highest spot on this fiat district. 
* Tne system of Dr. Belt is pursued in these schools, except 
$t*at the climate requires more sitting than he allovrs, and 
this therefore is arranged more according to the Lancaster^ 
3 ft system. The boys are very well taught; many of them 
Write beautiful hands, and are excellent accountants, for 
both which, indeed, they have a strong natural turn. Their 
reading is not so good, since in fact almost all of them have 
to learn English as well as reading, it being a curious fee t 
ihat scarcely any children brought up in this country, either 
or low, speak any thing, even with their parents, but 
the broken Hindoostanee, and vulgar Bengalee, which they 
learn from their nurses; while of these poor children, most 
have Bengalee mothers. They exhibit, according to the 
head-master, ' most of them considerable quickness, and a 
good memory; but are deficient, when compared with Eng- 
wsh boys of the same age and rank in life, in common sense, 
courage, and honesty, as well as in bodily strength. They 
seldom fight, and are much afraid of pain; but when pro- 
voked scold each other most fluently, and use very indecent 
and bad language. This is a crime" which they but too natu- 
rally learn from their heathen neighbours, and for which it 
is ijaost frequently necessary to punish them. The next 
*post freqsfcnt crime is theft from each other. Lying to con- 
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coal their faults, and under fear of punishment* is 
prevalent: but on tins I cannot lay much stress, sin^livM^ 
in English schools, among little boys of the Jovr^T'.raft^ p 
know it is so common as hardly to be exceeded. . 

Leprosy, in both its most formidable kinds, elephtf^tia^jf) 
and leontiasis, are said to be almost as common here as in 8y$jK 
and Arabia: and I have seen instances of both kinds atn|W: 
the beggars in the streets, though certainly not so many S3& 
the accounts which I had heard would have led me to expec|f 
The swollen legs of the former complaint I have noticed 'fjjfj 
three or four excursions; of the latter only two instances h£v$&! 
occurred to me — one a miserable native beggar, the other ^ 
feirropean of the low er rank. The first has lost all his fingers^ 
his nose, and several of his toes; the second is of a hideous , 


mealy white complexion. Among Europeans it is allowed ti> 
be very unusual; but when it conics, it answers in all respects 
to the fatal disease described by Michaelis, in his-** Ammer^ 
kungen uber die Mosaischc Gericht/* &c., and can only be. 
palliated and a little delayed in its course, by an\ remedies 
which medicine can supply- $ 

Nov, 20. — We went to see the Botanical Garden with Lady:. 
Amherst. Captain Manning took us dowmin his ship’s cuttejf; 
to the 44 Ghat,"’ or landing place, at the Garden Reach, which 
is on the opposite sole of the river, and where we met Lady 
and Miss Amherst, who were waiting for us with one of fee* 
Governor’s boats. Of these there are two; the largest is called; 
the Sunamookcc, and is a splendid but heavy gilt and painted., 
barge, rigged like a ketch, with a dining-room and bed-room. 
The other, on which we were now to embark, is the 44 FeeL 
Clmrra.” elephant bark, from having its head adorned wife* 
that of an elephant, with silver tusks. It is a large, light, axujj^ 
beautiful canoe, paddled by twenty men, who sit with their j 
*ivces towards the head, with one leg hanging over the side of* 
the boat, and the great toe through a ring fastened to its side.«M 
They keep time with their paddles, and join occasionally hi}, 
•chorus with a tnau who stands in the middle, singing what 1 « 
was assured were verses of his own composition: sometimes , 
amatory, sometimes in praise of the British nation, the 44 Coin- < 
pany Sahib,’ 5 and the Governor-General; and in one or two 
instances were narrations of different victories gained by our M 
troops in India. The tunes of many of them arc simple and 
pleasing, but the poet lias not a good voice. Ilis appearance / 
is singular — a little, thin, squinting man, extremely conceit? 
ed, with large silver manacles, like those of women, round 
his naked ankles, which he jingles in cadence to his story* 
In the forepart of the boat is a small cabin, very richly orn&- 1 
mooted, like the awnings in English barges, but enclosed wife 







Mm itkn blinds? and between this and the head the MftT* 
iHStrerS ^of the Governor stand. The Union Jack is hoisted at 
Iheftead andsternof the boat, and the Company’s flagintbe 
©outre. With oars it would go at a great rate? but the infe- 
ity V>f paddles was now fairly proved, by the far more ht- 
progress of Captain Manning’s boat, though quite as 
savy, and with only ten rowers. 

The Botanic Garden is a very beautiful and well-managed 
institution, enriched, besides the noblest trees and most 
beautiful plants of India, with a vast collection of exotics, 
chiefly collected by Dr. Waltich himself, in Nepaul, Pulo ' 
Penang, Sumatra, and Java, and increased by contributions 
from the Cape, Brazil, and many different parts of Africa 
Hfid America, as well as Australasia, and the South Sea Isl- 
ands. It is not only a curious, but a picturesque and most 
beautiful scene, and more perfectly answers Milton’s idea of 
raradise, except that it is on a dead flat instead of a hill, 
than any thing which I ever saw. Among the exotics I no- 
ticed the nutmeg, a pretty tree, something like a myrtle, 
with a beautiful peach -like blossom, but too delicate For the 
winter even of Bengal, and therefore placed in the most: 
sheltered situation, and carefully mattea round. The Sago- 
palm is a tree of great singularity and beauty, and in a grove 
or avenue produces an effect of "striking solemnity, not un- 
like that of Gothic architecture. There Were some splendid 
South American creepers, some plantains from the Malayan 
Archipelago, of vast size and great beauty; and, what exci- 
ted a melancholy kind of interest, a little wretched oak, kept 
alive with difficulty under a sky and in a temperature so per- 
petually stimulating, which allowed it no repose, or time to 
Ctilked its leaves and recruit its powers by hybernation. Some 
of the other trees, of which I liad formed the greatest expec- 
tations, disappointed me, such as the pine of >iew Caledonia^ 
which does not succeed here, at least the specimen which 
was shown me was weak looking and diminutive in compari- 
son with the prints in Cook’s Voyage, the recollection of 1 
which is strongly imprinted on my mind, though I have not.- 
looked at tl>em since I was a boy. Of the enormous size of 
the Adamsonia, a tree from the neighbourhood of Gambia 
and Senegal, I had heard much; the elephant of the vegeta- 
ble creation ! I was, however, disappointed. The tree is 
doubtless wonderful, and the rapidity of its growth is still 
more wonderful than its bulk; but it is neither particularly 
tali nor stately. Its bulk consists in an enormous enlarge* 

r it of its circumference immediately above the roots, and 
a comparatively small height up its stem, which rather 
resembles that disease of tfie leg which bears the elephants , 
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mxm than tallies with his majestic and weH-proporti«Md* 
though somewhat unwieldly stature* Dr* Wsi Hco^l&O 
management of another extensive public 
Titty -ghur, near Barrackpoor, of the same nature withtfa*% 
but appropriated more to the introduction of usefel^plaaiH 
into Bengal, He is himself a native ot Denmark, but k#| 
liis country young, and has devoted his life to natural h Utjfj 
vy and botany in the east His character and conversation 
are more than usually interesting; the first all ftwtikneso^ 
friendliness, and ardent zeal for the service of science; 
last enriched by a greater store of curious information relate 
jng to India and the neiglibouring countries, than any which; 
I nave yet met with. p 

These different public establishments used to be all culti- 
vated by the convicts in chains, of whom I have already spa* 
kern In the Botanic Garden their labour is now supplied 
by peasants hired by the day or week, and the exchange is 
found cheap, as well as otherwise advantageous and agrees^ 
ble: the labour of freemen here, as elsewhere, being infinite* 
ly cheaper than that of sla\cs. 

During Lady Amherst’s progress through the gardens, I 
observed, that besides her usual attendants of gilt-sticks and 
maces, two men with spears, also richly gilt, and two more 
with swords and bucklers, went before her. This custom is, 
so far as I have seen at present, confined to the Governor ami 
his family; but I understand it used to be the case with most 
persons of condition in Calcutta. 

To die north of the Botanical Garden, and separated from 
it by an extensive plantation of teak-trees, stands the new 
College founded by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, under the management, and at the suggestion, of 
Bishop Middleton, in a beautiful situation, and the building, 
(gran a little distance, beautiful also, in the Gothic of queen 
Elizabeth's time. 

December 1 & — I attended, together w ith a large proportion 
of the European Society of Calcutta, an examination of the 
Native Female Schools, instituted by Mrs. Wilson, and carried 
on by her together with her husband and the other Missionaries 
of tlie Church Missionary Society. The progress which the 
children as well as the grown pupils had made, was very cre- 
ditable; and it may show how highly we ought to appreciate 
Mrs. Wilson’s efforts, when I mention, that when she began 
her work there was no known instance of an Indian female 
liaving been instructed in reading, writing, or sewing; and that 
all those who knew most of the country, regarded her attempt 
to bring them together into schools as idle as any dream of 
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asm could be.* She rs a sensible and amiable you«g 

with patience and good temper sufficient to conquer 

obstacles, and who has acquired an influence over these 
jr little girls and their parents, as well as over her grown 
^ils, which at first sight seems little less than magical. It 
Jaavery pretty to see the little, swarthy children come forward 
repeat their lessons, and show their work to Lady Amherst, 
blushing even through their dark complexions, with their mus~ 
:1in veils thrown carelessly round their slim half-naked figures, 
'their bla-A hair plaited, their foreheads speckled with white or 
/red paint, and their heads, necks, wrists and ankles loaded 
« with all the little finery they could beg or borrow for the oc^ 
ifa&siorn Their parents make no objection to their learning the 
catechism, or being taught to read the Bible, provided nothing 
'|s done which can make them lose caste. And many of the 
Jlrahmins themselves, either finding the current of popular 

S union too strongly in favour of the measures pursued for 
em to struggle with, or really influenced by the beauty of 
/the lessons taught in Scripture, ami the advantage of giving 
/useful knowledge, and something like a moral sense to the 
lower ranks of their countrymen and countrywomen, appear 
to approve of Mr*. Wilson’** plan, and attend the examination 
of her scholars. There is not even a semblance of opposition 
to the efforts which we arc now making to enlighten the Hin- 
doos; this I had some days ago an excellent opportunity of 
lAtscrving, in going round the schools supported by the Soci- 
ety fur Promoting Christian Knowledge with Mr. Havvtayno, 
and seeing with how much apparent cordiality he was received, 
not only by the children themselves and the schoolmasters, 
though all Hindoo* and Mussel mans, but by the parents and 
the neighbouring householders of whatever religion. 

On all these points, however, and on the great change 
which seems to be taking place in the character of this vasfc 
nation, or at least in the province of Bengal, 1 have written 
at considerable length to my friends in England, and there- 
fore shall not repeat my opinions and observations here. 

December £.*>. — This being Christmas-dav I had a large . 
congregation* and a great number of communicants, I think 
above 300. Now, and at Kaster-day, it is the custom in 
Calcutta to give very splendidly to the communion collec- 
tion, which is the fund tor the support of the European poor 


•At the end of the year 1826, Mrs. Wilson had about 600 scho- 
lars in various schools in the suburbs of Calcutta. When the Cen- 
tral School is completed, these will all be concentrated. At the 
commencement of this experiment, Mrs. Wilson thought herself for- 
tunate when she had obtained the attendance of six or Severn chil- 
dren,— E d. 
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Tfor there arc no poor’s rates,) and is managed wUhtfreat" 
judgment and attention by a body of gentlemen, calling fraoi* 
selves the select vestry of the Cathedral. There is a glWt 
deal of distress among the Europeans and half-cadte* 
arising from various causes, especially from the multitude of 
speculations which have been tried of late years in Indigpt 
and other establishments. If a man once begins falling 
far as to borrow money, it is hardly possible for him to re< 
cover himself, the interest of loans is so high, and the ne^ 
cessary expenses of living so great, while a return to Eng* 
land, except in forma pauperis and at' the Company’s cow, 
is too expensive to be thought of by persons under such dr*' 
c urn stances. Nor are they luxuries only that ruin the colo- 
nists in Calcutta. House-rent is enormous, and though the' 
poorer classes of Europeans and half-castes live in wretched, 
dwellings, in very unwholesome parts of the town, they" are 4 
often obliged to pay for these as much as would rent an ex* 
cellent house in most of the market towns of England, and 
would furnish them with very tolerable dwellings even in 
London. Clothes, too, are dear. On the other hand, pro* 

\ isions, by those who will stoop so low, ar$ to be had for al- 
most nothing from the remains of the dinners of the princi- 
pal European families, which the climate will not suffer to 
be kept till another da} v , and are therefore disposed of by 
the Knansamans at a very low rate indeed. Still there is 
much real want, and 1 apprehend that a man who gives as a 
Christian ought to give, will in Calcutta find little opportu- 
nity for saving, and still less for amusement and needless 
luxury. Deus faxit ut quod debeo absolvam! 

My wife went a few days ago on a cruize to the Sand* 

) reads, for the benefit of our child’s health. 

Captain Manning joined his ship at Saugor at the same , 
tiirfe, with a promise that when he next returns here, he is 
again to become our guest. He is an excellent man, warm 
ami single-hearted beyond most I know, of considerable ta- 
lent in his profession and in mechanics, and of very pleasing 
unaffected manners. During the time he has been with us, 

1 have had an opportunity of knowing his character thorough- 
ly, and am very glad to be able to rank him among the num- 
ber of my friends. 
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CHAPTER III. 

‘ * 

f #iGODAS— BARRAC Kroon SKRAMFOOR: DECOITS C HANDER- 

NAGORE— -CHRISTMAS-BOXES IDOLS— TITTY-GHUR—SUT- 

* TEE BORE IN THE RIVER SALTPETRE CONFIRMATION 

governor-general’s NATIVE LEVEE. 

On the 27th of December I paid a visit of two days to the 
Governor at Barrackpoor. I went by water early enough in 
the morning to preacn to the congregation, which, for want of 
4 church, assembles in the great hall of the government house, 
The distance is about 24 miles, which, with a favourable 
tidegnd a good set of rowers, may be ascended in two hours 
and a halff and descended in less than two hours. The river 
continues of nearly the same width as at Calcutta; its banks 
are covered with fruit trees and villages, with many very 
handsome pagodas, of which buildings Calcutta only offers 
some small, mean, and neglected specimens. The general 
style of these buildings is, a large square court, sometimes 
merely surrounded by a low wall, with brick balustrades, 
plastered so as to resemble stone, or indented at the top, 
With two or sometimes four towers at the angles, generally, 
in the present day, of Grecian architecture, and ornamented 
with pilasters, balustrades, and friezes. In the centre of the 
principal front is, for the most part, an entrance resembling, 
in its general character and style of arrangement, the beauti - 
tifiil Propylacum at Chester castle. When the pagoda ad- 
joins the river, a noble flight of steps, the whole breadth oi 
the portico, generally leads from the water to this entrance. 
'Sometimes the whole court is surrounded by a number of 
square towers, detached by a small interval from each other, 
and looking not unlike tea-canisters, having such a propy- 
Iseumas I have described in the centre of the principal front. 

In the middle of the quadrangle, or at least in the middle 
of one of its. sides, opposite to the main entrance, is the tem- 
ple of the principal deity, sometimes octagonal, with pinna- 
cles and buttresses, greatly resembling the Gothic Cnapter 
House,, but in some instances taller and larger, with three 
domes, one large in the centre, and a smaller at each side, 
with three gilded ornaments on the summit of each, extreme- 
ly like the old churches in Russia. All these buildings are 
quilted with brick, and the manner in which the Hindoos 
raise their square or oblong domes seems to me simple and 
ingenious, and applicable t6 many useful purposes. 
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It is veiy seldom that any thing like a congregation assembles 
in these temples. A few priests and dancing women live in 
them, whose business is to keep the shrines clean, to rec&ve 
the offerings of the individuals who come from time to time to 
worship, and to beat their gongs in honour of their idols^whid^t 
is done three or four times in tne twenty-four hours. Oil 
solemn occasions, however, wealthy Hindoos give money 
illuminate the building, and throw up fire-works, which jure fty 
be had in Calcutta of great excellence and beauty. And ini! 
one instance, which I omitted to mention before, on the cele-, 
bration of the festival of the goddess Kali at the pagoda of ISjl* 
•iighat, ncar'Russipugla, I saw the towers at the corners of the 
buildings hung round with an immense quantity of gilt paper, 
tinsel, and flowers, the court crowded with coloured plaster 
statues as big or bigger than life, representing Sepoys*, hor$$ 
aud* foot, drawn up in the act of presenting arms, ahd a 
figure in their front on an elephant to represent the Gover- 
nor-General, also in the act of taking offnis cocked hat. In 
the middle of the court, and before the gate of the sanctuary* 
was a very large temporary pavilion, I should suppose 60 
feet long by about twenty, composed of coarse white cotton* 
but glittering with ribands, gilding, tinsel, and flounces of 
various coloured silks, with Mender gilded pillars, oversha- 
dowing a vast Plateau , for it had exactly this appearance, of 
plaster filled with painted gods and goddesses. Kali and all 
ner family with all their respective heads and arms, while 
the whole building rang with tne clamour, tinkling, and strum- 
ming of gongs, bells, and stringed instruments. Yet there 
were not many \vorshippcrs even then. These pagodas are 
often endowed with lands as well as rent-charges on lands, 
though some of them depend entirely un voluntary contribu- 
tions. Most of the larger ones are kept externally very neat*. 
;iful diligently whitewashed, while the Grecian ornaments of 
which 1 have spoken, and which must have been borrowed 
from the Europeans, are so many evidences of the repairs be- 
-‘towecl on them occasionally and of late years. 

During my stay at Barrack poor. I witnessed one custom 
of the Hindoos which I could not comprehend: a* jackall was 
caught in a trap and killed, and as soon as the breath was 
out of his body, all the servants of that religion ran forward 
lo wash their hands in his blood, — which I am told they al- 
ways do whenever they kill, or witness the death of a wild 
beast. 

The Indian squirrel, which abounds in the park, is smaller 
than ours, more of an ash colour, with two black and white 
.-treats down its back; and not only lives in trees, but in the 
Ihjjkh of houses. I saw several playing about the caves of 
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S^jr bungalow, and at first mistook them for rats, which at "a 
^WUldStance thev much resemble. 

^£facemher 28. — 1 went this morning to return a visit which 
f had received from Colonel Krefting, the Danish Governor 
^Serampoor, a fine old veteran whonas been above 40 years 
jgjssident in Bengal, yet still preserves the apparently robust 
Health and florid old age of Norway, of which country he is 
& native. With him I found his secretary, an officer of the 
name of Mansbach, also a Norwegian, whose mother I had 
met with many years back at the house of Mr. Rosencrantz 
at Hafsl&n, on the Falls of the Glommer. My conversation 
with them renewed some very agreeable recollections on both 
sides, and 1 was glad to hear of the health of some of those 
who had formerly shown me kindness, while they were much 
interested hy my account of the Knudtzons, of Penrhyn’* 
travels in the province of Bergen, and of the Glacier which 
he had discovered. 

Serampoor is a handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and 
looking more like a European town than Calcutta, or any of 
its neighbouring cantonments. The guard, which was turned 
out to receive me, consisted of perhaps a dozen Sepoys in the 
red Danish uniform; they were extremely clean and soldier- 
like looking men, and the appearance of the place flourishing. 
During the long war in which England was engaged, and so 
long as the Danes remained neutral, it was really so, and a 
vast deal of commerce was carried on under the benefit of its 
flag. At the time of the Copenhagen rupture. Lord Minto 



the Danish Government at the time of the general pacifica- 
tion, for the continuance of a grant of 200 chests of opium 
‘yearly, which, previous to the rupture, the English East India 
company were accustomed to furnish to the Danish Govern- 
ment of Serampoor at the cost price, thereby admitting them 
to share in the benefits of this important monopoly. This 
grant has been earnestly requested since by Colonel Kreft- 
nig, but hitherto without success, and in consequence he 
complains that the revenues of the settlement do not meet 
its current expenses, ami that the Government have been ut- 
terly unable to relieve the sufferers by the late inundation. 
Of Colonel Krefting every body speaks highly; and I have 
found great sympathy expressed in his misfortunes and those 
of his colony. I fear, however, that Government will not be 

•* Sa, ~~ a - - - ” gland, 

favour 
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Je to grant his petition without authority from Englar 
Hjjfcgh they show in other respects what kindness and rave 
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Many persons of different nations, who like a cheaper re&~ 
dence (nan Calcutta, take houses here. One of these 
the abode of Mr. Brown, many years senior Presidency 
Chaplain and the friend of Henry Martyn. A deserted pis* , 
Soda near it, once the temporary residence of the latter, at- 
tracted my attention. It was in Mr. Brown*s time fitted igf 
with books, and a bed for occasional visiters at his house, but 
is now quite empty ami ruinous. a | 

The administration of Serampoor, as it respects the police^ 
is extremely good, and does much credit to Colonel Krefting 
ami his Danish magistrates. During the late inundation he 
'was called on for more vigorous measures than usual, since 
a numerous band of “ Decoits,” or river-pirates, trusting to, 
the general confusion and apparently defenceless state of the 
place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to burn and 
pillage with all the horrors which attend such inroads in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his 
dozen Sepoys, his silver-sticks, policc-men, and sundry vo- 
lunteers, to* the amount of perhaps 30, killed some of the 
ruffians, and took several prisoners whom he hanged next 
morning without deigning to ask aid from his powerful neigh- 
bours at Barrackpoor. 

From Serampoor I proceeded to C hander) lagore, where I 
had also to return a visit to Monsieur Pelissicr, the French 
Governor. Tt is, I think a smaller town than the former, and 
■with a less striking appearance from the river; the houses are 
mostly small, and the streets presented a remarkable picture 
of solitude and desertion. 1 saw no boats loading or unload- 
ing at the quay, no porters with burdens in the streets, no 
carts, no market people; and, in fact, only a small native ba- 
zar, ami a few dismal-looking European shops. In the streets 
1 ^pet two or three Europeans smoking segars, and apparently 
with little to do, having almost all the characteristic features 
and appearance of Frenchmen. 

I had half an hour's very agreeable conversation with the 
Governor, ami promise myself much pleasure from his ac- 
quaintancc. He is only juM. arrived at this place from Pondi* 
cherry, where he had passed several years, and ’of which he 
seems very fond; of the climate of Bengal he complains as 
being too liot and too cold, and says that nis family nave suf-* 
i'crcd in their healths during their residence here. 

I had about, this time an opportunity of observing acustotyi 
which prevails with different classes of Hindoos and Mussel- 
mans of making presents to their masters or superiors at 
Cliristmas of fruit, game, fish, pastry, and sweetmeats. Soma 
gifts of this sort came to us front different Baboos of our ac- 
quaintance. Our head-servants sent presents of plum-cakes, 
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ilah, and fruit? and even our poor bearers came in a Imtfi 
faces decorated with an extra quantity of raddle, chalk, 
tin Foil, to beg my acceptance of a basket of plantaius 
&ftd oranges. The outer gates of most of the houses in Cal- 
cutta ahd Chowringhcearc decorated with garlands of flower s, 
tinsel and gilt paper. These Christmas-boxes are said to be 
ifli ancient custom here, and I could almost fancy that our 
dHame of box for this particular kind of present, the deriva- 
tion of which is not very easy to trace in the European lan- 
guages, is a corruption of “ Buckshish,” a gift or gratuity, 
*n Turkish, Persian, and Hirnloostanee. There have neen un- 
doubtedly more words brought into our language from the 
/East than I u>ed to suspect. “Cash,” which here mean* 
-small money, is one of these: but of the process of such trans- 
‘fdantation 1 can form no conjecture. 

?■ January 1, 1824. — l this day preached at tlie cathedral, ir 
being'an old and good custom in India always to begin the 
jyear with the solemn observation of the day of the i ircu in- 
vasion; there was a good congregation. I received to-day 
an explanation of some very singular images, which stand in 
^different streets of Calcutta and its neighbourhood, repre- 
senting a female figure, or at least the figure of a youth, 
Widely carved in wood and painted, standing erect on the 
hack of a disproportionately little elephant, and with a men* 
;4&rous sort of spire or shrine on his nead. They are used. 

appears, as a sort of hatchment, being erected on the death 
tottf wealthy Hindoos, near their dwelling houses, but, differing 
»‘MI this respect from hatchments, are generally suffered to re- 
main till Iney fall in pieces. These are of wood. Most ot 
f the Hindoo idols are of clay, and very much resemble in 
composition, colouring, and execution, though of course not 
\in form, the moie paltry sort of images which arc carried 
about in England for sale by the Lago'di Como people. M 
certain times of the year, groat numlnr of these are in fact 
j hawked about the streets of Calcutta in the same manner, on 
’ men’s heads. This is before they have been consecrated, 
s which takes place on their being solemnly washed in the Gan- 
S ges by a Brahmin Pundit. Till this happens, they possess 
no sacred character, and are frequently given as toys to chil- 
dren, and used as ornaments of rooin^ which when hallowed 
*fhey could not be, without giving great offence to every Hin- 
doo who saw them thus employee!. 1 thought it remarkable 
, that though most of the male deities are represented of a deep 
brown colour, like the natives of the country, the females are 
usually no less red and white than our porcelain beauties as 
, exhibited in England. But it is evident, from the expressions 
f-of mostof the Indians themscflves, from the style of tneir ama* 
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lory poetry, and other circumstances, that they conshle?:jfMj|$ 
ness as a part of beauty, and a proof of noble blood* 
do not like to be called black; and though the Abysainmtysl 
who are sometimes met with in the country, are very little 
darker than they themselves arc, their jest books ai*tefii Wm 
taunts, on the charcoal complexion of the “ Hub$hee. , *~*- 
Much of this lias probably arisen from their having beenao 
long subjected to the Moguls, and other conquerors origin#^ 
ly from more northern climates, and who continued to keifi 
up the comparative fairness of their stock by frequent int pqp 
tation of northern beauties. India too has been always, and 
long before the Europeans came hither, a favourite theatre^S 
adventurers from Persia, Greece, Tartary, Turkey, and AlH 
bia, all white men, and all in their turn possessing them selva! 
of wealth and power. These circumstances must have greaJl 
ly. contributed to make a fair complexion fashionable. It jj( 
remarkable, however, to observe how surely all these^classes 
of men in a few 7 generations, even without any interinarrin! 
with the Hindoos, assume the deep olive tint, little less da#| 
than a negro, w hich seems natural to the climate. The Porfelfj 
guese natives form unions among themselves alone, or if tfiei 
can with Europeans. Yet the Portuguese have, during# 
three hundred years’ residence in India, become as black 
Caflres. Surely this goes far to disprove the assertion, whidfj 
is sometimes made, that climate alone is insufficient to 
count for the difference between the negro and the Europcitgj 
it is true that in the negro are other peculiarities which fh| 
Indian has not, and to which the Portuguese colonist show! 
no symptom of approximation, and which undoubtedly do ncl 
appear to follow so naturally from the climate, as that &wa$| 
lluness of complexion which is the sole distinction between 
the Hindoo and the European. Put if heat produces on* 
••change, other peculiarities of climate may produce other aptf 
additional changes, and when such peculiarities have & #£ 
4000 years to operate in, it is not easy to fix any limits t| 
their power. 1 am inclined after ail, to suspect that our 
ropean vanity leads us astray in supposing that our ow n is thi 
primitive complexion, which ! should rather suppose was thfj| 
of the Indian, half way between the two extremes, and pe$| 
haps the most agreeable to the eve and instinct of the Riaigjj 
rity of the human race. A colder climate, and a constufll 
use of clothes, may have blanched the skin as effectually eg 
a burning sun and nakedness may have tanned it; and 1 
encouraged in this hypothesis by observing that of amintll 
the natural colours are generally dusky and uniform, \vh£M 
whiteness and a variety of tint almost invariably follow del 
mestication, shelter from theVlemenls, and a mixed and uni 
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diet. Thus while hardship additional exposure, a 
* degree of heat, and other circumstance* with which 
unacquainted, may have deteriorated the Hindoo into 
PWSjtfb, opposite causes may have changed him into the pro- 
gawisively lighter tints of the Chinese, the Persian, the Turk, 
pie Russian, and the Englishman. 

-My wife and little gtrlhaving returned from their cruize to 
eSandheads, much benefited by the change of air, we went, 
t the 7th of January, 1824, to Titty-ghur, a convenient and 
mfortable house, in a beautiful situation, most kindly lent 
i us for a couple of months by I)r. Wallich. It is on the 
aks of the river, about two miles from Barrackpoor, and 
a the middle of the Company’s experimental botanic gar- 
ft* The weather is now very delightful, and we are com- 
ratively free from the dense fogs which at this season beset 
llcutta and Chowringhec. 

g On the tenth of January there was a display of fire-works at 
am poor, in honour of the patron saint at the Roman Cath- 
chapel, which we saw to great advantage from our bho- 
It, stationed opposite to it on the river. They were, we 
.re told, procured from China by one of the Roman Catho- 
i Portuguese merchants. I thought them very good, and 
i forms of most of them were new to me. One was a 
iking imitation of the foliage of a tuft of bamboos, being 
[fact really a cluster of long and slender bamboos, with 
hMrorks affixed to them, which very beautifully gave the 
feet of the graceful curve of that elegant plant, and even 
fonn of its leaves. There was also another, a sort of 
man candle, which sent up flames, in shape and action. 

; well as the noise they emitted, not unlike large pigeons. 
J- therefore called Chinese doves. A great crowd of boats 
people were on the river to see these fire-works, which 
a very popular exhibition with the lower orders. 
‘Returning one day from Calcutta, I passed by two func 
piles, the one preparing for a single person, the other 
rly consumed, on which a Suttee had just taken place. 

this latter purpose a stage had been constructed of 
aboos about eighteen inches or two feet above the ground, 
which the dead body had been laid, and under which, a> 
[[ native servants told me, the unhappy widow lmd been 
etched out, surrounded with combustibles. Only a heap 
glowing embers was now seen here, besides two long bam - 
to, which seemed intended to keep down any struggles 
Ich nature might force from her. On the stage was wdiat 
med a large bundle of coarse cotton cloth, smoking, and 
tially blackened, emitting a, very offensive smell. This 
servants said was the husband’s body. The woman they 
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expressly affirmed had been laid beloto it, and ghee poured 
over her to hasten her end, and they also said j@e bamboos 
had been laid across her . I notice these particulars, because 
they differ from the account of a similar and recent ceregtifflk 
riy, given by the Baptist missionaries, in which it is said that 
the widow is laid by the side of her husband, on the platform* 
with her arm embracing him, and her face turnea to him. 
Here I asked repeatedly, and received a different account. 
Vet the missionaries have had every possible opportunity 
of learning, if not of actually witnessing, all the particulars 
of the ceremony which they describe.' Perhaps these parti* 
oulars vary in different instances. At all events it is a proof 
how hard it is to gain, in this country, accurate information 
as to facts which seem most obvious to the senses. £ felt 
very sick at heart, and regretted I had not been half an hour 
sooner, though probably my attempts at per suasi otvweuid 
have had no chance of success. I would at least have tried 
to reconcile her to life. There were perhaps twenty or 
thirty people present, with about the same degree of interest, 
though certainly not the same merriment, as would have 
been called forth by a bon-fire in England. „ I saw no weep* 
ing, and heard no lamentations. But when the boat drew 
near, a sort of shout was raisod, I believe in honour of Brah* 
ma, which was met by a similar outcry from my boatmen. 

January 15. — Dr. Marshman, the Baptist Missionary from 
Scram poor, dined with me. Dr. Carey is too lame to go out. 
The talents and learning of these good men are so well 
known in Europe, that I need hardly say that, important as 
are the points, on which we differ, I sincerely admire and 
respect them, and desire their acquaintance. In speaking 
of the Suttee of yesterday. Dr. Marshman said that these 
horrors are of more frequent occurrence within these few last 
veavs, than when he nrst knew Bengal; an increase which 
he imputes to the increasing luxury of the higher and mid* 
tiling classes, and to their expensive imitation of European 
habits, which make many families needy, and anxious to get 
rid, by any means, of the necessity of "supporting their mo* 
thiTs/or {he widows of their relations. Another frequent 
rause is, he thinks, the jealousy of old men, who having 
married young wives, still cling to their exclusive possession 
even pi death, and leave injunctions, either with their wives 
fheiriselves to make the offeriug, or with their heirs to urge 
them to it. lie is strongly of opinion that the practice might 
|be forbidden in Bengal, where it is of most frequent occur* 
jrence, without exciting any serious murmurs. The women, 
Ihe is ‘convinced, would all be louden their praises of such a 
pleasure; and even of the men, so few would have an imme- 
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fliaie interest in burning their wives, mothers or sisters-inJaw, 
Ihat they would not set themselves against what those who 
) lad most influence with them would be so much interested 
in having established. The Brahmins, he says, have no 
longer the power and popularity which they had when he 
first remembers India; and among the laity many {powerful 
and wealthy persons agree, and publicly express their agreft= 
ment, with mmmohun Roy, in reprobating tne custom, wnidl- 
is now well known to be not cominanded-by any of the Hindoo 
sacred books, though some of them speak of it as a meritorious ^ 
sacrifice. A similar opinion to that of Dr.M&rshman I have' 
heard expressed by the senior Judge of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adawlut. Others, however, of the members of the Government 
think differently. They conceive that the likeliest method to 
make the custom more popular than it is. would be to forbid 
and-m?.Ve it a point of honour with the natives; that at present, 
no woman is supposed to be burnt without her own wish certi- 
fied to the magistrate, that there are other and less public way9 
to die (on that account more liable to abuse than the Suttees) 
which might be resorted to if thi9 were forbidden, and that if 
we desire to convert the Hindoos, we should above all things 
be careful to keep Government entirely out of sight in all the 
means which we employ, and to be even, if possible, over 
scrupulous in not meddling with, or impeding those customs 
which, however horrid, are become sacred in their estimation. 


and are only to be destroyed by convincing ami changing the 
popular mind. When Christian schools have become universal, 
the Suttee will fall of itself. But to forbid it by any legislative 
enactment would in their opinion, only give currency to tl$| 
notion, that we mean to impose Christianity on them by forc^ 
and retard its progress to an almost indefinite period. 

January 21. — We had this morning an opportunity of 
hearing the remarkable phenomenon, not uncommon in # ihc 
Ganges, called the Bore, or rush of the spring-tide up the 
river, with a great elevation of wave, and tremendous noise 
and rapidity. The sound resembled that of a steam-boat, 
but was infinitely louder; we were awakened by it, but be- 
fore I cou hi get out. it had cither passed, or else, as it al- 
ways runs close to one or other of the sides of the river, the 
high crumbling bank prevented my seeing it. Nothing at 
least was visible but the water shining beautifully bright un- 
der a full moon in a cloudless sky, though the noise cdfitl- 
ttued to be audible for some time longer. 

I went this day to Calcutta, to attend the meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society, and returned, after an early din- 
aer, with Archdeacon Corrie. * 

A very beautiful civet cat was caught this morning in one ' 
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oi die walks of the garden, and was overpowered bj& ipaK 
her of men and docs* after a severe chase from one jtree^ 
the other, and a gallant resistance. It is a verjprsttfai^ 
mal, like a cat in all respects except in size, which nearly; 
equals that of a small fox, and its long pointed nose. Thcr 
common wild cat often occurs in this neighbourhood, and 
the civet is not unfrequent. During the fruit season, the 
garden is sadly pillaged by swarms of monkeys, which then 
make their appearance from the jungles, as well as by the 
huge bats, which entirely live on fruits and vegetables, their 
vampire habits, as I have before observed; being utterly fk^ 
bplous. Though they then abound, not one is now to be 
seen: probably sleep during the cool weather. * 

There is another powder-mill in this neighbourhood besides 
those near Garden Reach, and half way between this place 
and Calcutta. The immense quantities of salt-petre feurnd 
in Bengal account for their frequency. The tendency of the 
soil to produce it is very annoying to the builders and the 
occupants of houses. It can scarcely be prevented from en- 
croaching in a few years on the walls and floors of all lower 
rooms, so as to render them unwholesome, ami eventually 
uninhabitable. Half the houses in Calcutta are in this pre- 
dicament, ami their ground floors useless. Cellars are un- 
known in this part of India. 

January 25 . — On my return from Calcutta this morning, 
where I went to preach at the cathedral, 1 found that I had 
a fresh reason for thankfulness to God in my wife’s safety, 
and the birth of a fine and promising little girl, to the ex- 
ceeding delight of our clear Kmily, who rejoices in her new 
play-tiling, kissing her little sister over and over again. 
God grant that thev may both grow up in mutual love and" 
equal virtue] 

Etbruury 2. — l went to Calcutta for a Confirmation, which 
1 held the next day in the Cathedral; the number of persons 
a\1io attended were 23G, — a good many more than were ex- 
pected, as barely two years have elapsed since the last per- 
formance of the ceremony by ltishop Middleton. Most of 
them were half caslec but there were, however, soveral offi- 
cers, and from 20 to 30 European soldiers, and three grown 
up women of the upper ranks. They were apparently very 
seriously impressed with the ceremony, which to me, I will 
almost overpowering. God Almighty grant his in- 
ilulgetiee to me, and, his blessing on those for Whom 1 then 
prayed, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

February 5. — I returned to Titty-ghur. I had a curious 
\ isit a few days ago from a person who previously announced 
►himself by letter as the Rev. Jacob Mecazenas, lately arrived 
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from Rome, and anxious to wait upon me. I asked him* to 
dinner two days after, but to my dismay, about 10 o’clock on 
morning of the appointed day, instead of the smooth 
well-spoken Jesuit I had made up my mind to expect, I heard 
a thundering voice in the portico, and was greeted by a tall 
stout ecclesiastic with a venerable beard, a long black cos- 
sac, a calotte, and a triangular hat, who announced himself 
as Father Mecazenas of the Dominican order, and come to 
pass the day with me! I found he was a native of Teflis, but 
brought up in one of the Roman Catholic Armenian Convents* 
established in Asia, and that he had passed his latter years at 
Rome. He spoke wretched Italian, a very little French, n/> 
English or Hindoostanee, and scarcely more than a few words 
of Latin. I had an engagement at the Government House du- 
ring apart of the morning, which I pleaded, and hunted about 
to find if I had any books which could enable the poor iqan.tu 
passmsTtime less irksome in my absence, but I found that 
the few' Latin books which I had unpacked were in Calcutta, 
that I had no Italian of any kind, and that the old French 
books which 1 could get at, were the Tragedies of Voltaire,— 
a harmless work certainly, but bearing so formidable a name 
that I doubted whether, even if lie could, he would read them." 
.1 was not mistaken, the name was enough for him, and though 
he made no objection in my presence, 1 was told that no 
sooner was my back turned than with a deep groan he laid 
them down, and desired a servant to take them away. Ac- 
cordingly he passed the greater part of the morning in walk- 
ing up and down the room, and looking out at the boats on 
the Hooghly. I pitied the poor man, and when I had finish- 
ed my necessary business, on my return renewed my conver- 
sation with him, which got on better than 1 at first expect- 
ed. I asked him some questions about Georgia and Arme- 
nia, but the most which I got was a list of the different trikes 
of Caucasus, a specimen of the Georgian vocabulary for the 
most common articles, and the Georgian alphabet, which he , 
wrote out forme, and which I was surprised to find differ 
very materially from the Sclavonic, the Armenian, and every, 
other with, which I am acquainted. At last dinner came to 
his relief as well as mine, and he soon began to display the 
appetite of a hardy mountaineer. I have seldom seen any 
one make such quick despatch with whatever was put on his 
plate, and he made no less good use of the three Frem?h # 
words with which he seemed most familiar, “ avotre sante?'* 
tossing down one bumper of wine after another, laughing all 
the time with the voice of a lion, till I began to fear some 
exhibition would follow, wot very creditable either to the 
- Church of Rome or to the table of a Protestant Bishop. He . 
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was, however, too strong to be affected by what he dr$n|b 
except that it a little increased his fluency and noisy hilarity* 
and as soon as the cloth was fairly off the table, I thoughtit 
high time to call for coffee. I had been all this time expect* 
ing to be asked to subscribe to something or other, since the 
dinner always excepted, 1 could not perceive why else the 
good man should nave shown so much anxiety ior my ac- 
quaintance; and accordingly at length he rose, brought out 
ap immense paper book, and after a short complimentary 
• speech, solicited my patronage to a fund he was employed 
in collecting, to repair the temple of Fortuna Virilis, in Home, 
which was, ne said, appropriated as a hospital and place of 
instruction for Armenian and other youths, and pilgrims, but 
had been grievously injured by certain excavations which the 
French made while in Rome, in order to examine the nature 
of its substruction and foundations. His paper was tp the 
same effect, but was written in English, and evidently the 
composition of some of the Calcutta native writers. He then 
talked of credentials from Rome; but though I asked for 
them, both in Latin and Italian, he produced none, but eva* 
ded the question. However, had he produced them, he 
would not have been at ail more likely to gain fiis object with 
me, since I neither quite believed the story of the French 
having committed an outrage at variance with their general 
conduct, nor' did 1 conceive myself called on to build up 
churches for the members of a different communion in Rome, 
when all I can do is likely to fall so far short of the claims 
of charity in India. If the poor man, who was very pressing, 
had asked me for himself, and in the capacity which I sus- 

{ iect really belonged to him, of a mendicant, he would have 
ared better. As it was 1 was unrelenting, though civile and 
We parted, with at least the satisfaction on my part, that I 
hadgiven him a good dinner. 

lebruary 7. — 5 went down to Calcutta this morning, to 
. attend a 44 Durbar,” or native levee of the Governor’s, which 
all the principal native residents in Calcutta were expected 
.to attend, as well as the vakeels from several Indian prin- 
ces. I found on my arrival the levee had begun, and that 
Lord Amherst, attended by his aides-du-camp and Persian 
secretary, had already walked down one side, where the per- 
sons pf most rank, and who were to receive 44 kheldts,” or 
"honorary dresses, were stationed. 1 therefore missed this 
ceremony, but joined him and walked round those to whom 
he had not yet spoken, comprising some persons of conside- 
rable rank and wealth, and some learned men, travellers from 
different eastern countries, who $ach in turn addressed his 
compliments, or petitions, or complaints to the Governor. 
Vol. I. 8 
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There were several whom wc thus passed who spoke Efl- 
; df&sh not only fluently but gracefully. Among these were 
, Baboo Ram ch under Roy ana his four brothers, all fine, tall, 

\ stout, young men, the eldest of whom is about to build one. 
of Mr. Shakespear’s rope-bridges over the Caramnasa. 

After Lord Amherst had completed the circle, he stood on 
the lower step of the throne, and the visiters advanced one 
by one to take leave. First came a young Raja of the Raja* 
pootana district, who had received that day the investiture 
of his father’s territories, in a splendid brocade khcl&t and 
turban; he was a little, pale, shy -looking boy, of 12 years 
old. Lord Amherst, in addition to these splendid robes< 
placed a large diamond aigrette in his turban, tied a string 
of valuable pearls round his neck, then gave him a small 
silver bottle of attar of roses, and a lump of pawn, or betel, 
wrappedjip in a plantain leaf. Next came forward the va- 
keel,” or envoy of the Maharajah Scindeah, also a boy, not 
above sixteen, but smart, self-possessed, and dandv-looking. 
His khclat and presents were a little, and but a little, less 
splendid than those of his precursor. Then followed Oude, Nag- 
poor Nepaul, all represented by their vakeels, and each in turn 
Honoured by similar though less splendid marks of attention. 
The next was a Persian Khan, a tine military-looking man, 
rather corpulent, and of a complexion not differing from that 
of a Turk, or other southern Europeans, with a magnificent 
black beard, and a very pleasing and animated address. A 
vakeel from Sind succeeded, with a high red cap, and was 
followed by an Arab, handsomely dressed, and as fair near- 
ly, though not so good-looking, as the Persian. These were 
all distinguished, and received each some mark of favour. 
Those who followed had only a little attar poured on their 
handkerchiefs, and some pawn. On the whole it was an in- 
teresting and striking signt, though less magnificent thaft I 
had expected, and less so I think than the levee of a Eu- 
ropean monarch. The sameness of the greater part of the 
dresses (white muslin) was not sufficiently relieved by the 
splendour of the few khelats; and even these which were of* 
gold and silver brocade were in a great measure eclipsed by 
tne scarlet and blue uniforms, gokf-lace, and feathers of the 
English. One of the most striking figures was the Governor- 
GeneraPs native aid-du-camp, a tall, strong-built, and re^ 
markably handsome man, in the flower of his age, and <5fa 
countenance at once kind and bold. His dress was a very 
rich hussar uniform, and he advanced last of the circle, with 
the usual military salute; then, instead of the offering; of mo- 
ney which each of the re£t made, he bared a smalt part of 
the Wide of his sabre, and held it out to the Governor. The 
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attar he received, not on his handkerchief, but on hiswhite 
cotton gloves. I had on former occasions noticed this sol- 
dier from his height, striking appearance, and rich uniform. 
He is a very respectable man, and reckoned a good officer. 


CHAPTER IV. 

* ALCUTTA ROPE OKI DOES WEDDING PROCESSION HINDOO 

FESTIVAL C IlOLER \ MORBUS FRUITS ORDINATION OF 

CHRISTIAN DAVID. 

In passing; Cossipoor on my return to Titty-ghur, 1 called 
on Mr. C. Shakespear, and looked at his rope-bridges, which 
are likely to be most useful, in this country at lea&i, if not 
in Europe. Their principle differs from that of chain bridges, 
in the centre being a little elevated, and in their needing no 
hutments. It is in fact an application of a ship's standing 
rigging to a new purpose, and it is not even necessary that 
there should be any foundation at all, as the whole may be 
made to rest on flat timbers, and, with the complete appara- 
tus of cordage, iron, and bamboos, may be taken to pieces 
and set up again in a few hours, and removed from place to 
place by the aid of a few camels and elephants. One oi 
the*c over a torrent near Benares of 160 feet span, stood a 
sCM*re test during last year’s inundation, when, if ever, the 
cordage might have been expected to suffer from the rain, 
and when a ya*t crowd of neighbouring villagers took refuge 
on it as the only safe place in the neighbourhood, and indeed 
almost the only object which continued to hold itself above 
the water. lie has now finished another bridge tor the Ca- 
ramnasa, at the expense of llamchunder Naraiii, whom I met. 
ut the Durbar, and who may expect to reap much popularity 
with his countrymen from such a public benefit, not only as 
facilitating intercourse, but as freeing ihcir religious pilgrims 
from a great anxiety. The name of the river. in question 
means, the destroyer of good works,’’ from the circum- 
stance of an ancient devotee, whose penances, like those ol 
K chain a, had exalted him to Indra’s heaven, having been 
precipitated headlong by Siva, till his sacrifices broke his 
fall half vyay, directly over the stream in question. He now 
hangs in the air, head downwards, and his saliva flows into, 
and pollutes the whole water in such a manner, that any person 
who bathes in, or even touches i{, loses the merit of all hi* 
antecedent penances, alms, and other acts of piety, rescrv* 
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ling, however, the full benefit of his misdeeds of whatever de* 
\ acription. All brahmins who are obliged to pass it, (and it 
ties in the way to some of the most illustrious places of pil- 
grimage,) are in the greatest terror. They are sometimes 
carried on men’s shoulders, sometimes ferried over; but in 
either case, if they arc in the least splashed or wetted, it 
amounts almost to a matter of damnation, without hope or 
chance of pardon. The people on the bank who act as water* 
men, are not influenced by these superstitions; but to Indians 
in general Mr. Shakespear’s bridge will be most valuable. 
The spin of this bridge, which is strong enough to bear a 
field-piece, is 520 feet, in length, its breadth 8; its flooring 
is composed of stout bamboos, connected by a coir-rope, with 
a net- work hand-rail on either side, also of coir, as are the 
shrouds and principal tackling which support the whole. 
The appearance of the bridge i» light and graceful, and it- 
motion on passing over it not sufficient to be either danger- 
ous or alarming. 

My wife tells me a curious circumstance which has occur- 
red in my absence, illustrative of the timid character which 
seeing to belong to the Bengalees. The coachman had asked 
leave to go with me to Calcutta; and as the carriage-horses 
were consequently idle, she ordered the saecses to lead them 
out for exercise. .Some demur took place, and on asking 
the reason, she was actually told that they were afraid! She 
insisted, however, and the horses, when they appeared, were 
quiet as lambs. The men at first, out of pure precaution, 
had buckled up their heads so tight, that they could scarcely 
breathe, and when ordered to unloose them, held them as if 
they had tigers in a leash: yet the horses, as f have observed, 
were quiet, and these are men who have been all their lives 
in the stable! I have, indeed, undet stood from many quar- 
ters, that the Bengalees are regarded as the greatest cowands 
in India; and that partly owing to this reputation, and partly 
to their inferior size, the Sepoy regiments are always recruit- 
ed from Bahai* and the upper provinces. Yet that little 
army with which Lord Clive did such wonders, was chiefly 
raised from -Bengal. So much are all men the creatures of 
circumstance and training. 

r I had frequently heard of the admiration which the Indians 
feci for corpulency, but no instance had occurred within inv 
knowledge. I am assured, however, that a young man* 
whose height and bulk I had noticed to-day at the Durbar, 
takes a large draught of ghee every morning, in order to con- 
tribute to the bulk of which he is vain, and that very fre- 
quently the natives contract liver complaints by their anxie- 
ty to fatten themselves. 
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March 1.— We bade adieu to Titty-ghur with regret, but 
just as we were on the point of setting out, a severe storm 
of thunder, rain, and wind came on, which detained us about 
an hour, bein'? the first regular north-wester which wc had 
seen. It fairly lashed the river into high waves, and pro- 
duced a delightful effect on the air, laying the dust and re- 
freshing vegetation, as if by magic. Nly wife and children 
went by water, and I took in the carriage" with me our Sircar. 
.IFe *19 a shrewd fellow, well acquainted with the country, 
and possessed of the sort of information which is likely 
to interest travellers. His account of the tenure of landfg 
very closely corresponded with what I had previously heard 
from others. The 44 Zemindars” or landholders, let their 
lands, sometimes in large divisions, to tenants corresponding 
to the Scotch tacksmen, who underlet them again, and occa- 
sionally, which generally occurs near Calcutta, to the cotta- 
gers and cultivators immediately, and in very minute por- 
tions. The lands are sometimes on lease for a good many 
years, sometimes from year to year only. The usual rent 
for rice-land in Bengal, at least in this part of it, is two ru- 
pees a begah, or about twelve or fifteen shillings an acre; for 
orchards five rupees, or about JCl. 1 2 s. for the acre. All 
rents are paid in money, and the principle of 44 metairie,” 
which I explained to him, is unknown. The tenant in most 
of the villages is at the expense of the buildings, but these 
are so cheap and frail, as probably to cost less than thatch- 
ing a stack in England, and can hardly be said to last long- 
er. Land in this neighbourhood sell* at about fifty rupees 
the begah, but did not fetch near so much before the roads 
were opened, which has been a measure of exceeding utility 
to the landholders here. The Baboo pointed out two or three 
large houses which we passed, as the residences of wealthy 
Zemindars, but who had also still more splendid houses in 
(Calcutta. One of these, who was dignified bv Lord Wcl- 
’ lesley with the title of rajah, has a really fine villa, surround- 
ed with a sort of park, the borders of which are planted with 
‘a handsome myrtle-leaved tree, about ns large as an English 
horse-chesmit, which is here very common, but which he has 
defaced by dipping each individual tree into a regular coni- 
cal shape. This the Baboo pointed out as a piece of extreme 
neatness and elegance. Another gateway on the left hand, 
in a very picturesque wood of coco-trees and bamboos, was 
guarded by an immense wooden idol of a young man, having 
only sandals and a sash painted black, the rest being flesh 
colour. It must have been, I should think, thirty feet high. 
The Sircar said smiling, 44 that great idol stands sentry to all 
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the gods and goddesses within.” It was in fact the entrance 
to the Pagoda at K-aida, which I had previously seen from 
the liver. A little further by the road-side wa9 a huge tow- 
er-like structure, about sixteen feet high, supported on eight 
or ten massive but low wheels, of wood painted red, and 
-adorned with a good deal of clumsy carving. “That,” ho 
said, again smiling, “is our god’s carriage; we keep it on 
the mam road, because it is too heavy for the lanes of the 
neighbouring village. It is a fine sight to see the people 
from all the neighbourhood come together to draw it, when 
the statue is put in on solemn days.’" I asked what god it 
belonged to, and was answered “Brahma.” He added, it. 
required between two and three hundred people to move if, 
which I do not believe, though 1 can easily suppose that 
number may Usually assist. 1 asked if self immolation ever 
took place as at Juggernaut, but he assured me “never that 
he had heard of.” As we passed through Chit poor, he showed 
me the house of the “ Naw ab of Chitpoor.” Of this potentate 
I had not heard before, lie is now called by Europeans the 
Navvab of Moorshedabad, where he resides, and is, it seems, 
the descendant of the Mohammedan nobleman who was the 
lord of the district before our conquest, and still retains a 
considerable appanage of lands and pensions, to the amount 
of about 100.000 S. mpccs monthly, with an honorary guard 
of sepoys, and many %,l the exteriors of royalty. 

While he resided in his house at Chitpoor he was always 
received by the Governor on state days at the head of the 
stairs, and conducted, after an embrace, to a sort of throne 
at the upper end of the room; and when he took his leave, he 
was distinguished by a salute from the fort, and turning out 
of the guard. The Baboo fold me all (his, and did not fail 
to point out the different measure which the Mussulmans^ in 
India had received from that they had given to his country- 
men. “When they conquered us, they cut off the heads ot 
ill our Rajahs whom they could catch. When the English 
conquered them, they gave them lands and pensions!” 1 do 
not exactly know whether he said this by wav of compliment ’ 
or not. I have reason to believe that the sentiment is very 
common among the Hindoos; and 1 doubt even, whether they' 
would or would not have been better pleased, had we, in 
such cases, been less lenient and liberal. Nevertheless if-* 
is evident that in thus keeping up, even at a considerable 
expense, these monuments of the Mohammedan power, our 
nation has acted wisely as well as generously. It is desirable 
that the Hindoos should always be reminded that we did not 
conquer them, but found them conquered, that their previous 
rulers were as much strangers to their blood and to their rc- 
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iigion as we are, and that they were notoriously far more op- 
pressive masters than we have ever shown ourselves. 

In passing through the village of Chitpoor, I was surprised 
. to sec a jackal) run across the street, though it was still 
broad day and there was the usual crowd of market people 
and passengers. A man followed him laughing, and snaking 
his apron to frighten him, which the animal, however, to all 
^appearance scarcely heeded. Some carrion had probably at- 
tracted him, but it is seldom that they venture to show them- 
' selves so early and in such public places. A little further 
we passed a sort of sepoy, dressed very splendidly in the na- 
tive style, with a beautiful Persian gun and crooked hanjar, 
but no bayonet. My companion pointed him out with much 
glee, as one of the attendants of Baboo BudinathRoy,* who 
lives in this neighbourhood, and has a menagerie of animals 
ami -birds only inferior to that at Barrackpoor. This privi- 
lege of being attended by armed men is one greatly coveted 
by the wealthy natives of India, but only conceded to the 
highest ranks. Amoug the Europeans no person now claims 
it in Calcutta, save the chief-justice and the commander-in- 
chief, each of whom is attended in public, besides his silver 
sticks, by four or five spears , very elegantly worked, the 
poles of silver, and the blades generally gilt, with a place 
for the hand cohered with crimson velvet, and a fringe of 
the same colour where the staff and blade join. The natives, 
however, like to have swords and bucklers, or muskets car- 
ried before them, and some have lately ventured to mount 
sentries at their gates, equipped very nearly like the regular 
troops in the pay of Government. One of these the Baboo 
-»oon afterwards pointed out to me at the great house of the 
Mullich family, near the entrance of Calcutta. 1 had af- 
terwards, however, reason to know that this was without 
permission, and that Kooplaul Mullich got. severely censured 
for it by the Persian secretary, whose junctions extend to 
* the regulation of precedence among the natives throughout 
India, and indeed to many of the duties of our Herald’s 
• College. 

March 5, Friday . — This evening 1 preached the first of a 
course of Lent Lectures on the Sermon on the Mount. Un- 
fortunately I hate all these to write de novo, my books and 
papers being as yet inaccessible, aud I have, very little tune 
for either reading or composition. 1 must, however, do my 

* He was subsequently made Rajah Bahadur by Lord Amherst, 
and to his munificent donation of 20,000 S. rupees, is the erection ol 
the Central ■m h for the education' of nati\c females in Calcutta, 
mainly to be attributed. Other charitable institutions arc likewise 
largely indebted to his liberality,— -E d. 
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?1amL The church was extremely well attended, far indeed 
beyond my expectations. In our way there we passed a 
-marriage procession. The sort of palanouin in which the 
bridegroom was carried was according to tne old Indian fa*, 
shion, much handsomer than that now in use, but probably 
Hot so convenient. The vehicle of the bride was a common 
, uvehannah palanquin, closed up, and looking like a coffin. 
The number of torches carried before and on every side of tlie 
bridegroom was a practical illustration of the glorious simile 
of the rising sun in the Psalms. By the way ought not the 
word mean, (Canticles iii. 7 . ) which our translators render 
* 4 bed,*’ to be 44 litter, ” or palanquin?*’ It appears from what 
goes before that Solomon had made a journey m it — 4 * coming 
up from the wilderness like pillars of smoke,” with all the 
dust of his bearers round him, and escorted by TO warriors 
. during his nightly journey. Nor are four-post bedsteads 
used (see ver. 9.) in any part of the East. 44 Pereant qui 
nostra ante nos!” I find the same thought in Harmer, 
though in the midst of so much nonsense, that 1 am almost 
ashamed of my own conjecture. I believe it, however, to 
be right, though it has got into bad company. 

fimrch 8. — I had an interesting visit this morning from 
Rha^cant Deb, the son of a man of lar^e fortune, and some 
rank and consequence in Calcutta, whose carriage, silver 
slicks, and attendants, were altogether the smartest 1 had 
yet seen in India. He is a young man of pleasing counte- 
nance and manners, speaks English well, arid has read many 
of our popular authors, particularly historical ami geographi- 
cal. He lives a good deal w r ith Europeans, and has been 
very laudably active and liberal in forwarding, both by mo- 
ney and exertions, the education of his countrymen. He is 
tsccrctary, gratuitmisly,to the Calcutta School Society, and has 
himself published some elementary works in the Bengalee. 
With all this he is believed to be a great bigot in the religion 
of his country’s gods — one of the few sincere ones, it is said, 
among the present race of w ealthy Baboos. When the meet- 
ing was held by the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta, to 
vote an address of thanks to Lord Hastings on his leaving 
Bengal, Rhadacant Deb proposed as an amendment that Lord 
Hastings should be particularly thanked for 44 the protection 
and encouragement which he had afforded to the ancient and 
orthodox practice of widows burning themselves with their 
husband's bodies” — a proposal which was seconded by Hur- 
rec Mohun Thakoor, another wealthy Baboo. It w'as lost, 
however, the cry of the meeting, though all Hindoos, being 
decidedly against it. But it shows the warmth of Rhadacant 
Deb’s prejudices. With all this I found him a pleasing man, 
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not unwilling to converse on religious topics, and perhaps 
even liking to do so from a consciousness that he was a" 
shrewd reasoner, and from anxiety, which he expressed 
strongly, to vindicate his creed in the estimation of foreign- 
ers. He complained that his countrymen had beerf much 
misrepresented, that many of their observances were misunk 
dersfcood both by Europeans and the vulgar in India, and that ' 
•■for. instance, the prohibition of particular kinds of food, and the~ r 
n)le of caste, had a spiritual meaning, and were intended to 
-act as constant mementos of the duties of temperance, hu*- 
inanity, abstraction from the world, &c. He admitted the 
beauty of the Christian morality readily enough, but urged 
that it did not suit the people of Hindostan; and that our 
drinking wine, and eating the flesh of so useful and excel- 
lent a creature as the cow, woifld, in India, be not only 
shocking, but very unwholesome. I said that nobody among* 
us was required to eat beef if he did not like it. He howe- 
ver shook his head, and said that the vulgar of India, would 
cat beef readily enough if they were allowed to do so. He 
asked me several Questions respecting the doctrines of the 
Church of England, on which I hope I gave him satisfactory 
information, (preferring to remove liis prejudices against us, 
rather than to make any direct attack on his own principles.) 
liis greatest curiosity, however, was about the Free-masons, 
who had lately been going in solemn procession to lay the 
first stone of the new Hindoo College. 44 Were they Chris- 
tians?’ “ Were they of my church r” lie could not under- 
stand that this bond of union was purely civil, convivial, or 
benevolent, seeing they made so much use of prayer; and was 
greatly surprised when I said, that in Europe both Christians 
and Musselmans belonged to the society; and that of the gen- 
tlemen whom he had seen the other day, some went to the 
Cathedral, and some to Dr. Bryce's church. He did not, 
indeed, understand that between Dr. Bryce and the other 
, chaplains any difference existed; and I had no desire, on 
finding this, to carry my explanations on this point further. 
.He asked, at length, 44 if I was a mason?” 44 If I knew their 
secret?” “ If 1 could guess it?” 44 If I thought jt was any 
thing wicked or Jacobinical?” I answered, that I was no 
mason; and took care to express my conviction that the se- 
cret, if there was any, was perfectly harmless; and we part- 
ed very good friends, with mutual expressions of anxiety to 
meet again. Greatly indeed should I rejoice, if any thing 
which 1 can say would be of service to him. 

I have for these few years past been reading the Hindoosta- 
nee Pentateuch, with my 44 Moonthee,” or teacher, who has 
never seen it before, ami is highly delighted with its beauty 
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igad eloquence, particularly with the account of paradise, the 
iood, and the fall of man. “ It must have been a delightful 

g ace,’’ said he, when reading of Eden and its four rivers. 

e asked me many and some very interesting questions, and 
I bega'n almost to hope that what I had the opportunity of 
saying to him, would, joined to the excellence or the Scrip* 
tores themselves, have gradually some effect, when one day 
he manifested a jealousy of the superiority of our Scriptures^ 
over those of his countrymen, and brought me a book, which 
he assured me greatly resembled the work of Moses, begging 
me to read it. which 1 readily promised. It was a transla- 
tion into English of the “ tiupta Sail a portion of the 
44 Marcumdeya Purana,’’ and recounts the exploits of a cer- 
tain goddess named 44 Maha-Maya,” (Great Delusion,) pro- 
duced by the combined energies of all the deities united, in 
order to defeat the demons and giants. Some parts of it are 
not unlike the most inflated descriptions in the Edda; and 
though a strange rhapsody, it is not devoid of spirit. But it 
has not the most distant approach to any moral lesson, or to 
any practical wisdom. The translator is a Brahmin from 
Madras, now in Calcutta soliciting subscriptions for the suf- 
ferers by famine on the Coromandel coast. He called on me 
the other day for this purpose; for which also he had contrived 
to assemble a numerous meeting of wealthy natives, an event 
so unusual as to excite much surprise among those Europeans 
whom I have heard mention it. None of the sums subscribed 
were very large, but it is a new thing to see a charitable feel- 
ing of this kind awakened among them. 1 felt myself bound 
to subscribe, if it were only to show them that in such under- 
takings Christians would gladly co-opeiate with them, and 
even intrust their money to their distribution. On talking, 
however, with one of the most liberal of the subscribers, (Vo- 
manundun Thakoor,) I found they hail not the same confi- 
dence in each other which I placed in them. “Ramaswani 
Pundit,” he said, 44 may be a very good man, but l took care, 
at the meeting that all the money subscribed should be lodged 
with the house of Palmer and Co., and distributed at Madras 
by the English committee there. I do not know the Madras 
Pundits— but I know that Europe gentlemen have character 
to lose/’ 

The external meanness of all the shops, depositories, and 
warehouses in this great city is surprising. The bazars are 
wretchedness itself, without any approach to those covered 
walks, which are the chief glory of the cities of Turkey, 
Russia, and Persia, and which, in a climate like this, where 
the sun and the rain# are intolerable, would be ‘more 
thin any where else desirable. Yet I have read magnificent 
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accounts of the shops and bazars of Calcutta. But they, 
were in the same authors who talk of the picturesque af*- 
pear&nce of its 44 Minarets whereas there is absolutely no 
single minaret in Calcutta; nor, so far as I have seen or heard* 
m any of its neighbouring towns. Hamilton’s book, where 
this is mentioned, is generally regarded as very correct. How 
could such a mistake occur in a matter, of all others, the 
*mast obvious to the eye? There are many small mosques* . 
indeed, but the Muezzins all stand at the door, or on some 
small eminence adjoining. Minarets there are none. Per- 
haps he confounded the church and steeple, and supposed 
that mosque and minaret were synonymous. But none of the 
mosques are seen in any general view of Calcutta, being too 
small, too low, and built in too obscure corners to be visible, 
till one is close upon them. They rather, indeed, resemble 
thQ topabs of saints, than places for public worship, . such as 
are seen in Turkey, Persia, and the south of Russia. Though 
diminutive, however, many of them are pretty, and the sort 
of eastern gothic style in which they are built, is to ray eye, 
though trained up to reverence the pure English style, ex- 
tremely pleasing. They consist generally of a»parallelogram 
of about thirty-six feet by twelve, or hardly so much, sur- 
mounted by three little domes, the apex of each terminated 
by a flower, with small but richly ornamented pinnacles in 
the angles. The faces of the building are covered with a 
good deal of Arabesque tracerv, and pierced with a small 
i door, of gothic form, in the centre of one of the longest 
| faces, and a small window, of almost similar form, on each 
! side. Opposite to the door, which opens eastward, and on 
; the western side, is a small recess, wnich serves to enshrine 
■ the Koran, and to direct the eyes of the faithful to the 44 Kib- 
’ la” of Mecca. The taste of these little oratories is better 
i <han their materials, which are unfortunately, in this part of 
* India, nothing but brick covered with plaster: while they last, 

; Jiowever, they are really great ornaments to the lanes and 
j villages where they occur, and might furnish some advan- 
tageous hints, 1 think, to the Christian architects of India. 

March 25.— Our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Stowe, arrived, 
well, and in good spirits, after a very tedious voyage. 

April 9 . — -The Hindoo festival of 44 Churruck Poojah” 
commenced to-day, of which, as my wife has given an ac- 
count in her journal,* I shall only add a few particulars. 

* One of the Hindoo festivals in honour of the goddess Kali com- 
menced this evening. Near the river a crowd was assembled round 
a stag? of bamboos, 15 feet high, composed of two upright, and three 
. horizontal poles, which last were placed at about five feet asu nd er. 
On this kind of ladder several men mounted, with large bags, out of 
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Hie crowd on the Meidan was great, and very picturesque* 
Hie music consisted chiefly of large double drums, ornamented 
with plumes of black feathers like those of a hearse, which 
rose considerably higher than the heads of the persons who 
ydayed on them; large crooked trumpets like the “ litui” of 
the'ancients, and small gongs suspended from a bamboo, which 
rested on the shoulders of two men, the last of whom played 
on it with a large, thick, and heavy drum-stick, or cudgek" 
All the persons who walked in the procession, and a large 
majority of the spectators, had their faces, bodies, and white- 
cotton clothes daubed all over with vermilion, the latter toade- 
gree which gave them the appearance of being actually dyed 
rose-colour. They were also crowned with splendid garlands 
of flowers, with girdles and balrics of the same. Many tro- 
phies and pageants of different kinds were paraded up and 

which they threw down various articles to the by-standers, who 
caught them with great eagerness; but I was too far off to ascertain 
what they were. They then one by one raised their joined hands 
over their heads, as id threw themselves down with a force which 
must have proved fatal had not their fall been broken by some 
means or other. The crowd was too dense to allow of my discover- 
ing how this was effected; but it is certain they were unhurt, as 
they immediately re- ascended, and performed the same ceremonies 
many times. 

On the 10th we were awakened before day-break, by the dis- 
cordant sounds of native musical instruments, and immediately 
mounted our horses, and rode to the Meidan. As tlic morning ad- 
vanced we could see an immense crowd coming down the Cnow- 
ringhee road, which was augmented by persons joining it from all 
the streets and lanes of the city. We entered the crowd, taking 
the precaution of making the saees walk close by my horse’s head, 
who was frightened at the music, dancing, and glare of torches, ac- 
companied at intervals by the deep sound of the gong. 

“The double double peal of the drum was there, 

And the startling sound of the trumpet’s blare. 

And the gong that seemed with its thunders dread 
To stun tlic living and waken the dead. ” 

In the midst of this crowd walked and danced the miserable fana- 
tics, torturing themselves in the most horrible manner, and each- 
surrounded by his own particular band of admirers, with music and 
torches. • * * * • Their countenances denoted suffering, but they 
evidently gloried in their patient endurance, and probably were 
supported oy the assurance that they were expiating the sins of the 
past year by suffering voluntarily, and without a groan, this agony. 

We had considerable difficulty in making our way through the 
crowd; but when we had arrived at a short distance from the scene 
of actiotailhe coup d’oeil was beautifully picturesque, and forcibly , 
rcmindecme of an English race-course; flags were flying in every 
directum— booths were erected with stages for dancing; the flow- 
ing white garments of the natives gave the impression of a nume- 
rous assemblage of well-dressed women; and though on a nearer ap- 
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down* on stages drawn by horses or bullocks. Some wem 
mythological, others were imitations of different European 
figures, soldiers, ships, &c., and, in particular, there was 
one very large model of a steam-boat. The devotees went 
‘about with small spears through their tongues and arms, and 
still more with hot irons pressed against their sides. All were, 
naked to the waist, covered with flowers, and plentifully rad- 
dled with vermilion, while their long, black, wet hair hung 
dpwn their backs, almost to their loins. From time to time, , 
<as they passed us, they laboured to seem to dance, but in ge- 
neral their step was slow, their countenances expressive of 
Vesigned and patient suffering, and there was no appearance, 
that I saw, of any thing like frenzy or intoxication. The 
peaceableness of the multitude was also as remarkable as its 
number; no troops were visible, except the two sentries, who 
at all times keep guard on two large tanks in the Meidan; no 
police, except the usual “ Chockeydar,” or watchman,* at 
his post, near Allypoor Bridge; yet nothing like quarrelling 

proach their dingy complexions destroyed the illusion, yet the scene 
lost nothing of its beauty. I never saw in England such a multitude 
collected together; but this is one of their most famous festivals, and 
the people had assembled from all the neighbouring villages. The 
noise of the music continued till about noon, when the devotees re- 
tired to heal their wounds. These are said to be dangerous, and 
occasionally to prove fatal. One of our servants, a “ Musalchee,” 
or torch-bcarer, of the lowest caste, (for it seems that none of a 
higher sort practise these cruelties,) ran about the house with a 
small spear through his tongue, begging money from his fellow-ser- 
vants; this man appeared stupified with opium, which I am told is 
generally taken by these poor wretches, to deaden their feelings: 
and the parts through which the speare are thrust arc said to be 
previously rubbed for a considerable time, till numbness ensues. 

In the evening the Bishop walked to the Boitaconnah, the part of 
'the^city where the trees for swinging arc erected; they are not suf- 
fered to be placed near the European residences. He arrived in 
time to be a spectator of the whole ceremony. The victim was led, 
covered with flowers, and without any apparent reluctance, to the 
foot of the tree; hooks were then thrust through the muscles of his 
sides, which he endured without shrinking, and a broad bandage 
' was fastened round his waist, to prevent the hooks from being tom 
through by the weight of his body. He was then raised up, and 
whirled round: at first the motion was slow, but by degrees was in- 
creased to considerable rapidity. In a few minutes it ceased: and* 
the by-standers were going to let him down, when he made signs 
that they should proceed; this resolution was received with great 
applause by the crowd, and after drinking some water he was again 
?>pun round . — Extract from the Editor's Journal . 

# These watchmen are less numerous, and not more efficient than 
their. brethren in the streets of Londpn. They do not cry the hour, 
hut proclaim their wakefulness by uttering loud howls from time to 
times. They arc armed with pistol, sword, and shield,— Ed. 
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■ ^'rioting occurred, and very little scolding. A similar crowd 
y i^England would have shown three boxing matches in half 
hour, and in Italy there would have been half a dozen 
assassinations before night. In the evening I walked in ano>. 
ther direction, towards the Boitaconnah, and the streets' 
chiefly occupied by natives. Here 1 saw the “ swinging, ” 
which may be best understood from a sketch, however rude. 



April 15.— The weather is now very hot, unusually so, as 
we are told, owing to the want of that refreshment which 
northwesters usually bestow at this time of the year; but my 
wife and I, by rising at four o’clock, continue to enjoy a de- 
lightful ride every morning, though by a little after six the 
sun is so hot as to drive us in again. We have tried to keep 
our rooms cool with “tatties,” which are mats formed of the 
kuskos, a peculiar sweet-scented grass, set up before an open 
window , in the quarter of the prevailing wind, and kept con- 
stantly wet by a “ bheestie,” or water-carrier, on the outside,* 
They are very pleasant when there is a strong wind, but thi* 
year four days out of five we have no w ind at all. They have 
also this inconvenience, that if the bheestie neglects his work' 
for a few minutes, (and unless one is always watching him he 
is continually dropping asleep,) a stream of hot air enters,* 
which makes the room and the whole house intolerable. \Vc 
are, therefore, advised to shut up all our windows about eight 
o’clock every morning, merely agitating the air within by pun- 
kas, and getting rid as much as possible of all outward breezes. 
Thus we certainly find that the atmosphere within doors is> 
preserved at a much lower temperature than the outward air, 
}.e. at eighty or eighty-five degrees instead of a hundred. Thus 
confined, it is, however, c^ose and grave-like; blit if \ye go 
to an open window or door, it is literally like approaching 
the mouth of one of the^blast furnaces in Culcbrook Dale. 
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•Qpril 21.— I entered into my 42d year. God grant that 
1 %ny future years may be as happy, if he sees good ! and better, 
far better spent than those wnich are 4 gone by! This day I 
. christened tny dear little Harriet. God bless and prosper 
her with all earthly and heavenly blessings! We had after* 
wards a great dinner and evening party, at which were prik 
sent the Governor and Lady Amherst, and nearly all ourac* 
quaintance in Calcutta. To the latter I also asked several, 
of the wealthy natives, who were much pleased with the at- 
tention, being in fact one which no European of high station^ 
in Calcutta had previously paid to any of them. Ilurree?; 
' AJohun Thakoor observing “ what an increased interest thc^ 
presence of females gave to our parties,” I reminded him 
that the introduction of women into society was an ancient 
Hindoo custom, and only discontinued in consequence of the 
Mussulman conquest, lie assented with a laugh, adding, 
however, 46 it is too late for us to go back to the old custom? 
now.” Rhadacant Deb, who overheard us, observed moiii 
seriously, “it is very true that we did not use to shut up ou^ 
women till the times of the Mussulmans. But before 
could give them the same liberty as the Europeans, they must' 
he better educated. ’’ 1 introduced these B&boos to the Chief- 

justice, which pleased them much, though perhaps they were 
still better pleased with my wife herself presenting them 
pawn, rose-water, and attar of roses before they went, after 
the native custom. 

Jipril 24. — The Cholera Morbus is making great ravages 
among the natives. Few Europeans have yet died of it, but 
to all it is sufficiently near to remind us of our utter depend- 
ence on God’s in ere v. and how near we are in the midst of 
life to death! Surely there is no country in the world where 
this recollection ought to he more perpetually present with 
us than India. All persons experienced in this climate deny? 
that any of the country fevers are contagious. A a ery blessed { 
circumstance surely, whatever may be its immediate cause. \ 

June 10. — The time that lias intervened since the 24th of 
April has been spent in a \ery painful manner. 1 have had 
to deplore the death of my excellent friend Sit' Christopher., 
Fuller, and for a considerable time had also to apprehend,; 
that it would soon be followed by those of his widow an4 
son; but it pleased God to bless with success Dr. Abel’s me- 
dical skill, and they embarked for England in the same ves?; 
sel which, six weeks before, had brought them out with a liusr 
band and a father, — all happiness, and agreeable anticipation! 
May God protect and comfort {hem! 

During the greater part of last month the weather was 
iv tensely hot and very sickly, though a temporary relief was 
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afforded by a few north-vvcsters, accompanied by heavy show- , 
ers, thunder, and lightning. These storms were some of 
them very awful at the time, but as they increased in fre- 
quency their fury abated, and recently the weather has not- 
‘been unlike a close damp rainy autumn in England. The 
change these storms produced, both on the annnal and ve- 
getable creation, is great. The grass and trees, which al- 
ways indeed retained a verdure far beyond what 1 could have 
expected, have assumed a richer luxuriance. A fresh crop 
of flowers has appeared on many of the trees and shrubs, 
the mangoes and other fruits have increased to treble and , 
quadruple the bulk which the first specimens exhibited, the 
starved cattle are seen every where greedily devouring the 
young grass, which young as it is, is already up to theii 
tnce^; the gigantic cranes, most of whom disappeared dur- 
ing the d cough t, have winged their way back from the 'SuA- 
derbuin.s (their summer retreats;) the white and red paddy 
birds are fluttering all over the Me id an: ami the gardens, 

, fields, and ditcher (and the ground floors of some of the 
(houses too) >waim with the largest and noisiest frogs I ever 
saw’ or heard. One of these frogs 1 saw, about as large, 1 
think, as a good sized gosling, and very beautiful, being 
green speckled with black, and almost transparent. Some 
of the lizards (also green) are very beautiful, but they are 
less abundant now than they were during the hot season. I 
have as yet seen in Calcutta neither snake, scorpion, nor 
centipede, nor any insect more formidable than a long thin 
starveling sort of hornet, or rather wasp, which has now* dis- 
appeared. Of the fruit> which this season offers, the finest 
are leeches, and mangoe**: the first is really very fine, be- 
ing a «ort of plum, with the flavour ni a Front ignac grape. 
The second is u noble fruit in point of size, being as large * 
‘ as a man's two fi-t-; its flavour is not unlike an apricot, more 
or less smeared with turpentine. It would not. i think, be 
popular in England, but in India it mav pass for very good, 1 
particularly when the terebinthian flavour does not" predo- 
minate. AVbmi not quite ripe it makes an excellent tart. 

June 14.-*— 1 have had a very interesting and awful ceremo- 
ny to perform in the ordination of Christian David, a native 
‘of Malabar, and pupil of Swartz, who has been formally Years 
a C atechist in the employ of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge in Ceylon, and now came tome, recommend- 
ed by Archdeacon Twi^leton, and qualified with the title ot 
' a Colonial Chaplaincy by Sir Edward llarnes, the Governor 
of the island. I) w id passed an exceeding good examination, ^ 
. and gave much satisfaction to every body by his modesty, 4 
; good sense, and good manners, Tie w as ordained Deacon on 
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Holy Thursday, on which day also I held my Visitation, and 
had a good attendance of clergy, and a numerous audience, 
notwithstanding the early hour at which it was celebrated*! 
On Trinity Sunday I had the satisfaction (though J>y me it 
was felt at the same time, in some degree, a terrible respoitn 
Vibility) of ordaining him Priest. God grant that his minic- 
^ tration may be blessed to his own salvation, and that of many 
‘others! lie was lodged during his residence in Bengal iftj 
•the Bishop’s college, and received much attention and kind** 
ness from Lady Amherst, and many others. He preached o& 
Thursday evening at the old Church, and it was proposed tc| 
publish ids sermon; but tins I thought it best to discourage.'! 


CHAPTER V. 

CALCUTTA TO SINNIBASIJI. 

,p 

t > i : p a r r u n \ : — r ixvace — n ex g a l e k n o a t-tti iimjoo i* a n at i ojf 

X <) HTH -■ W KSTF.lt C HlNSl’RA — R \ X A G H AT SI XX 1 B AS H 1 RU-*? 

INS RAJA OMIUHUXD Ol TtBAIi DFC01TS. ‘f 

JrxK 15. — This morning I left Calcutta for my Visitation 
through the Upper Provinces. This excursion, 1o which both 
my wife and 1 had long looked forwards with delightful antici- 
pations will now become a dreary banishment to me, as the 
state of her own health, and the circumstances of her having 
an infant, are considered as insuperable obstacles to her un-£ 
dertaking such a journey. Accompanied by my domestic! 
chaplain, Mr. Stowe, 1 embarked on board a line 16 oared 
pinnace for Dacca, which was to be the first station on na$| 
Visitation. After about two hours’ squabbling w ith the owners 
and navigators of the vessel, we got under weigh, with a fi*n| 
south breeze and the flood-tide. Archdeacon Corrie, wit ft 
his wife and children, accompanied u> in a budgerow, and WO? 
had two smaller boats, one for cooking, the other lor our bag-1 
gage. AVe advanced to llarrackpoor that night, and in order* 
to make up for lost time, 1 urged the boatmen forwards a goodi) 
while after it was dark, the river being familiar to us alL 
The lights in Seram poor and Barrackpoor, the tall massive^ 
shadows of the Government House, and of two state barges ift 
the river, which by this uncertain light appeared like vessels 
of considerable importance, n^ade our anchoring place very, 
beautiful. Soon alter we were made snug for the night, a 
strong storm of rain and wind came on. Our course during 
.. ^ 9 * 
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this day was pretty steadily north-north-west by quarter west ? 
..the distance ‘34 miles. 

% June 1G. — AVe weighed anchor about half-past four, and 
‘arrived at Chandernagore by half-past nine. We there paid 
1 the Governor, Mons. Pelissier, a visit, who pressed us to stay 
dinner with him, which imitation we accepted. The Gover- 
nor’s house has been much beautified since T was here before, 
and now has really a very handsome appearance. Between 
. Barrack poor and Chandernagore are some large and hand- 
some pagodas which are, however, excelled in beauty by one 
of a smaller size, under a noble grove of tall trees, 
v A Bengalee boat is the simplest and rudest of all possible 
•structures. It is ilecked over, throughout its whole length, 
•with bamboo; ami on ibis is erected a low light fabric of bum- 
[boo and straw, exactly like a small cottage without a chimney, 
[This is the cabin, bagg< room. &c. ; here the passengers si* 
Land sleep, and here, *\ i* be intended for a cooking boat, are 
Joneortwo small ra!*ge of brick-work like English hot-hearths, 
.but not lising more than a few inches above the deck, with 
Ismail, round sugai -loaf holes, like those in a lime-kiln, adapted 
Jbr dressing victuals w itli charcoal. As t lie roof of this apart- 
ment is by far too fragile for men to stand or sit on, and as the 
apartment itself li.hes up nearly two-thirds of the vessel, up- 
right bamboos are fixed by its side, which support a kind cl 
grating of the *ame material, immediately above the roof, on 
which, at the height pwthably of six or eight feet above the 
surface of the water, the boatmen sit or stand to work the ves- 
sel, They have, for oars, long bamboos, with circular boards 
at the end: a longe.i one of the same sort to steer with; a long 
tough bamboo for a mast, and one, or sometimes two sails, of 
;a square form, (or rather broader above, than below,) of very 
k < > oarr,e and il in*.-y canvass. Nothing can seem more clumsy 

dangerous ih tn these boats. I dangerous 1 believe they ai*e, 
%\xt with a fair wind they *ail over the water merrily. The 
breeze this mnniMig canied us along at a good rate, yet our 
;TEng!b!M i'»i»ed biig could do no more than keep up with the 
xooking boat. 

Theie i.- a, huge ruined building a few miles to the south 
of Channel iiugi.' *, which was the country house of the Go- 
vernor, during the golden days of that settlement, and of 
file French influence in this part of India. It was suf- 
fered to fall to decay v.hen Cliandcrnagorc was seized by us; 
/but when Mr. Currie came to India, was, though abandoned, 
tjtill entire, and very magnificent, with a noble stair-case, 
jn&inted ceilings, &c. ; and altogether, in his opinion, the 
Ipnest building of the kind in this country. It has at pre- 
fcent a very melancholy aspect, and in some degree reminded 
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I mo of Moreton-Corbet,* having, like that, the remains of 
Grecian pillars and ornaments, with a high carved pediment* 
In beauty of decoration, however, it falls far short of More- 
•ton-Corbet, in its present condition. This is the onjy visi- 
ble sign of declining prosperity in this part of the country* 
The town of Chandernagore itself, thougn small, is neat, and 
even handsome. It has a little Catholic church, and some 
vfery tolerable streets, with respectable dwelling-houses; 
An appearance of neatness and comfort is exhibited by the 
-native villages; and, as an Indian generally lays out some of 
his superfluous wealth in building or adding to a pagoda, it 
is a strong mark of progressive and rapid improvement to 
say, as Mr. Corrie did to-day, that all the large pagodas be- 
tween k(t Calcutta and this place have been founded, or re- 
built, in his memory . 99 This, however, I must confess, does 
not tell much for the inclination of the Hindoos to receive a 
new religion. Indeed, except in our schools, I see no ap- 
pearance of it. The austerities and idolatries exercised by 
them, strike me as much, or I think more, the more I see of 
them. A few days since I saw a tall, large, elderly man, 
nearly naked, walking with three or four % others, who sud- 
denly knelt down one after the other, and catching hold of 
Iris foot kissed it repeatedly. The man stood with much 
gravity to allow them to do so, but said nothing. He had 
the string ( 4fc peeta"’) of a Brahmin. Another man passed 
us on Sunday morning last, hopping on one foot. He was a 
devotee who had made a vow never to use the other, which 
was now contracted, and shrunk close up to his hams. Late- 
ly, too, I saw a man who held his hands always above his 
bead, and had thus lost the power of bringing them down to 
bis sides. In general, however, I must own that these spec- 
tacles are not so common, at least so far as T can yet judge, 
as* lie fore I came to India, 1 expected to find them. 

Chandernagore was taken by Lord Clive and Admiral 
‘'Watson, in 17 57. after a gallant and bloody defence: and it 
is worth recording, as a proof of the alterations which have 
taken place in this branch of the Ganges, that Watson brought 
up a 74 gun ship to batter it. It was afterwards. restored to 
die French, who lost it again during the war of the Revolu- 
tion, but who have now’ received some favours from the Eng- 
lish 'Government, at which, when compared w ith the severi- 
ty show r u towards the colonists of Seram poor, the latter think 
they have reason to repine. 

We spent a very pleasant evening with Mons. Pelisser. 
Our party consisted’of his wife, daughter, and son, the phy- 

• * A ruinous building in Shropshire. — Ed. 
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#ician and secretary of the factory, and an Abbe, whom S 
supposed to be the chaplain. The little church, which I hao 
seen from the beach, belongs to the 44 Thibet Mission,* a 
branch of the Society 44 propropagande fide,*’ at Rome* 
which seems to extend its cares all over India, widen it sup- 
plies for the most part with Italian priests, though my old 
visiter, the Rev. Jacob Mecazenas, the Georgian monk, j.- 
one of its agents. They have a bishop somew here near Agra, 
an Italian, and the priests (for I understood there were more 
than one at Chandernagore) are of this nation also. \\c re- 
turned to our pinnace soon after ten. 

June 17. — About two o’clock this morning w e had a north' 
wester, accompanied with violent thunder and lightning. It 
lasted about tw'o hours, and was so severe, that we could not 
but feel thankful that it had not overtaken us the night be- 
fore, while wc were under sail. 1 have never heard louden 
thunder, or seen so vivid and formidable lightning, llappi 
ly, our attendant boats were close in shore, under the sm*’ 
ter of the high bank, while our own mariners did their w r ori 
exceedingly w r ell and quietly* letting go a second anchor, 
and veering out as much cable as they had on board. After 
having done all that undei such circumstances was to be 
done, they gave the cry of fct Allah hu Allah ! M and went t< 
prayers, a circumstance which, unaccompanied as it was b\ 
any marks of confusion or trepidation, gave me a very fa- 
vourable impression of them, though I afterwards recollected 
that it was in fact pretty near the hour when that call is ut- 
tered from the mosque, which used to thrill me when 1 heard 
it in the Crimea, 44 Prayer is better than sleep! prayer 
better than sleep!’* Our boat, with this length of cable, 
rode well ami easily, but we had some troublesome work in 
closing the cabin windows, as our rooms, and all they coiu 
tained, were getting a complt tc cold bath. Indeed, then 
really ran something like a sea in the channel of the rivei 
where we now lay. What passed gave me confidence in tin' 
vessel and her crew. The latter are numerous sixteen row- 
eis, four men accustomed to the management, of the sails, 
and the Serang, alt Mussulmans, and natives of Dacca, and 
its vicinity. They are wild and odd-looking people, light- 
limbed, and lean, and very black, but strong and muscular, 
and all young men, with a fiercer eye and far less civil man- 
ner than the Hindoos of Calcutta, to which expression of 
character their dress contributes, (when they wear any, 
which is the case this cool morning,) being old uniform jack- 
ets of the infantry and artillery, with red caps and dirty 
turbans wrapped round them. As they sat round the fir"* 1 
this morning, cooking their victuals for breakfast, they might 
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k ’pass Tor no bad representatives of Malay pirates* The wind, 
though much abated, continued till after five to blow so hard, 
v 1hat the boatmen declined heaving anchor: but having then 
shifted to the south again, we set off, and sailed with great 
rapidity by Chinsura and Hooghly, which form almost one 
town, with some large and handsome, though deserted-look- 
ing, houses. At Chinsura is a church, and beyond Hooghly, 
at a place I believe named Banda, is a large Italian-looking 4 
church, with what appears to be a convent. The river here 
contracts very much, the banks are higher and more precipi- 
tous, and the view of the channel, with our little fleet in it, 
extremely picturesque and pretty. I hailed Mr. Corrie, and ■ 
was glad to hear they had sustained no damage in the storm* 
The rive, now ngain expanded into a broad sheet of water, 
vith rice-grounds on each side, and the villages further re- 
bvctl from each other, but each marked out by its wood of 
.nil fruit trees. The country, except that the river is so 
much wider, is not at all unlike some parts of Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire on the Thames. There are fewer pa- 
godas to be seen, and none so handsome as those we have 
passed. There is, however, a rather more abundant sprink- 
ling of European-like houses and bungalows, the residences 
of the indigo planters, as our boatmen tell us. And one of 
the villages, which has two or three brick houses, and a 
small low tower attached to one of them, was interesting 
to us, from the sort of resemblance it offered to some in our 
own dear England. A little above this village we passed 44 a 
sign of a civilized country,*’ being a gibbet, with two men 
in chains on it, who were, as our Serang told us, executed 
two years ago for robbery and murder in this neighbourhood, 
but not on the river. The district bears a bad name for all 
sorjs of robbery. A mile or two higher up is a large island, , 
Vhich seems to have been recently deserted by the stream, 
and not yet taken possession of by man, being mostly bare 
•at ml, and bordered by long grass and reeds (not bamboos,) 

•l very likely place for wild beasts to harbour. It was in- 
deed in this neighbourhood that Mrs. Corrie saw the fresh 
print of a tiger’s feet, exactly like those of a cart, but each 
as large as a good sized plate. Here again the banks of the 
river are precipitous, and Southey might have taken the spot* 
as the scene of his Kailyal, and the image of her guardian 
goddess falling down the crumbling steep into the river. A j 
few miles further brought us to a broad channel, which di- 
verged to our right hand from the main bed of the river, 
being in fact a stream flowing *lnto the Hooghly, and itself 
'tie rived from the Matabunga, a branch of the great Ganges, 
i which flows from the neighbourhood of Jellingny to the cen* 
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tre of the Sunderbunds. This, when there is water enough] 
to float large vessels, is the most direct communication be-< 
tween Calcutta and Dacca, and we had some reason to hope* 
We might find it navigable at present. We anchored there^ 1 
fore at the mouth, and sent tne jolly-boat with the Serang 
and Abdullah/ to make inquiry at Seebpoor, a place where 
toil is paid, a little within the entrance. I sent Abdullah, 
who speaks English, in the belief that a European was sta- 
tioned there, from whom he was more likely to obtain infe/tr- 
mation than a Dandee. In the meantime, and after they had 
been gone a quarter of an hour, the wind changed two points 
more westerly, and began to blow harder, so that I perceived 
we should have some difficulty to avoid going ashore, from 
which we were scarcely half a cable’s length distant. I 
therefore proposed to the boatmen to weigh anchor, and pro- 
ceed a little farther, while yet we had the power. • They 
readily assented, and we were going to do so, when the re- 
turn of the Serang put a stop to our proceedings. He, in- 
deed, immediately called to them, on reaching the vessel, to 
go on with what they had begun, at the same time sending 
some men with long bamboos to the stern, to stave the ves- 
sel off the shore. This was very necessary, since ashore 
she went in a few minutes, and the wind freshening, and 
there being little or no tide to help us here, I concluded that 
We were to continue fixed till tne rising of the river from 
the rains set us free. To my surprise, however, the matter 
was settled in a few minutes; all the crew but the Serang. 
who remained to steer, jumped into the water about as high 
as their waists. Half the party by main strength and weight 
of pressure, thrust off the boat from the bank, while as soon 
as she floated, the rest began to tow a-head. They thus 
carried her merrily along the Jee shore for about 200 yards, 
when the headland being passed, we had again sea room, 
they all swam on board tike so many water-rats. This, ot 
course, shows the extreme lightness of our vessel, and how 
little water boats of her class require. In the meantime 1 
was hearing the report of Abdullah and the Serang, who, as* 
it appeared now, had discovered no 46 Chokey,” or toll-house* 
nor any thing of the kind. They found, however, two large 
native boats which had just come down the river, whose crew 
assured them there was plenty of water for a vessel of great- 
er burthen than ours, while their account was in other re- 

* This man was a Mussulman convert of Mr. Corrie’s, who had 
travelled in Persia with Sir G^re Ousley, and accompanied him to 
England, from whence he was returning in the Grenville, in a statt* 
of great poverty, when the Bishop took him into his service * 

* § jemautaar,” or head officer of the Peons.— Ed. 
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S;>pccts so favourable as to distance and time saved, that I 
made up my mind at once to go this way. Accordingly, asj; 

I Mr. Corrie’s budgerow was in sight, I got into the jolly-boaty 
• iind went aboard to tell him my change of plan. We party 
cd with mutual kind wishes, and in the hope, of meeting 
again at Boglipoor the 20th of July. 

Besides tne saving of time which my journey to Dacca by 
this course will occasion, I am not sorry to go through a part 
of the country which I am told not many Europeans traverse, 
and where there are no stations or other usual places of in- 
tercourse between them and the natives. We set sail about 
past one, and continued our course along the new chan- 
nel till evening. We found it about as wide as the Dee a* 
little below Chester, flowing with a gentle and equable stream 
from the north-cast by north, through fields cultivated to a 
considerable extent with indigo. Several porpoises were 
playing round the vessel, and a good many fishermen came 
up to offer their wares for sale. We continued our course 
through a country more bare of trees and more abundant in 
pasture than those parts of Bengal which I h^d yet seen, till 
lialf past five in the evening, when the men, heartily tired, 
hedged leave to halt for the night at a place named Ranagh&t.^ 
This is a large village, w ith two very noble villas, like niose\ 
of the rich Babous in Calcutta, the property of a wealthy Hin- 
doo family of the name of Kishnapantee. A little before we 
reached these, we had passed a mined palace of an old Raja * 
of Bengal (the boatmen knew no more of him) and its name I 
l T rdun Kali. We took a short walk after dinner, but found 
it too hot to go far. The scenery is still like that near the 
Thames, anti the likeness is increased by the circumstance 
lhat there are no coco-trees. The high crumbling bank of 
dicyiver is full of small holes containing the nests of the 
tSjJias, and I saw a field of what I took for millet, which I 
did not know was a product of India. Our boatmen, who 
had been in and out of the water like any amphibious crea* 

. tu res, sometimes rowing, sometimes pushing, sometimes drag- 
ging our bark along Ihe narrow and w inding channel, display- 
ing great spirit, cheerfulness, and activity, were’seated on 
the bank dressing for supper the fish which they had bought 
from the boats l mentioned; while apart, at cautious distance, 
and within their magic circle of chalk, our Hindoo servants 
were preparing a more frugal repast of rice, currie, and pine 
apples, which cost exactly a pice a piece. Of the small fish 
a pice will buy two large handfuls, as much as a man can 
well Jceep in his grasp. The fires of these different messes 
\tere very picturesque, and the more so, as a little further 
down, the crews of the cooking and baggage boats had each 
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their little bivouac. 1 was clad these poor people got their ^ 
mpjmr over before the usual north-wester and its fall of rain 
$aine to drive them under cover. The wind, however*, was 
4 merQ nothing, and even if it had been a storm, it could not , 
have touched us in our present situation. 

June 18. — Our course from Ranaghat was up a wider anti 
a deeper stream, and chiefly to the N. W. a circumstance ir- 
reconcileable with Rennet’s map, unless the discrepancy can 
be accounted for by an extraordinary alteration of the nverjs 
channel. The banks here are higher and more precipitous, 
title country woody, and sometimes really very interesting, 
while coco-trees, of which we supposed we had taken leaye^ 
re-appeared, and continued to tower, from time to time, over 
the bamboos, banyans, and fruit-trees. 

About half-past five we brought to for the night, at a place 
which our crew called Sibnibasni, but so differently situated, 
(being further to the south, and on a different side of the 
river) from the Sibnibas of Rennel, that I at first thought 
they must be mistaken. We landed, with the intention of 
walking to some pagodas, whose high angular domes w ere 
seen above the trees of a thick wood, at some small distance; 
which wood however, as we approached it, we found to be 
full of ruins, apparently of an interesting description. Near 
our landing-place a row of larjje Kedgeree pots, with their 
mouths carefully covered with leather, as if just landed from 
a boat, attracted our attention. Abdullah said that they 
probably contained Ganges water from Benares or Hurd war. 
which the Hindoos of high rank used for washing their idols; 
and that, jn this case, they might be destined for the same 
employment in the pagoda before us. As we advanced along 
the shore, the appearance of ruins in the jungle became more 
unequivocal ; and two very fine intelligent-looking boys whom 
we met, told me, in answer to my inquiries, that the piaf^T' 
was really Sibniba&hi, — that it was very large and very old, 
and that there were good paths through the ruins. Thes£ 
boys w r ere naked, all but their waist-cloths, like the other, 
peasants; they had, however, the Brahminical string over, 
their shoulders; and Stowe, who, as well as myself, was 
much struck by their manner, pleasing countenances, and 
comparatively fair complexions, observed, that the Brahmins 
seemed really to maintain a certain degree of superiority of 
intellect over the unprivileged classes. After a few ques- 
tions, they whispered to each other, and ran towards the jun- 
gle, leaving us to pursue tfur track, which was narrow and . 
winding, through masses oC brick-work and earthen mounds, 
with many tamarind and peepul trees, intermixed with thich^ 
ets of cactus, bamboo, and a thorny plant a little like tile 
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prtcacia, on the whole reminding me of some parts of the Ro- 
man wall at Silchester. We found four pagodas, not laige, 
but of good architecture, and very picturesque, so that I 
much regretted the having left my sketch book on board, and 
1 the more so because it was now too late to get it before dusk* 
The sight of one of the peons, who had followed me, though 
without orders, with his silver mace, procured us much re- 
spect from the Brahmins and villagers, and the former were 
Urgent to show us their temples. The first which we visited 
was evidently the most modern, being, as the officiating Brah- 
min told us, only fifty-seven years old. In England we 
, should have thought it at least 200: but in this climate a 
^Sliding soon assumes, without constant care, all the venera- 
ble tokens of antiquity. It was very clean, however, and of 
good architecture: a square tower, surmounted by a pyrami- 
f lu] roof, with a high cloister of pointed arches surrounding 
it externally to within ten feet of the springing of the vault. 
The cloister was also vaulted, so that, as the Brahmin made 
me observe, with visible pride, the whole roof was “ pucka, w 
or brick, and 44 belaihec,” or foreign. A very handsome go- 
* hie arch, with arabesque border, opened on the south side, 
i ml showed within the statue of Rama, seated on a lotus, 
with a gilt but tarnished umbrella over his head; and his 
wife, the earthborn Seeta, beside him. A sort of dessert of 
rice, ghee, fruit, sugar-candv, &c., was ranged before them 
on what had the appearance of silver dishes; and the remain- 
ing furniture of the temple consisted of a large gong hang- 
ing on the wall, and some Kedgeree pots similar to those 
which we had noticed. From hence we went to two of the 
other temples, which were both octagonal, with domes not 
unlike those of glass-houses. They were both dedicated to 
Siva, (who Abdullah, according to his Mussulman notions, 
Viid was the same with Adam,) and contained nothing but 
die' symbol of the deity, of black marble. On paying my fee 
f o the Brahmins who kept these shrines, I was surprised to 
find that they would not receive it immediately Fron^tny 
hand, but that they requested me first to lay it down on the 
threshold. I thought it right to explain that I meant it for 
them, and in return for their civility, not as an offering to 
their god: but they answered, that they could not receive 
any thing except from their own caste, unless it were thus 1 
laid before them. I therefore of course complied, though a 
little surprised at a delicacy of which I had found no symp- 
tom in those Brahmins whom 1 a had previously met witn. 
This was not the only unforeseen circumstance which occur- 
red. • As the two temples of Siva really contained nothing 
<\ see, I thought one rupee was enough, in all conscience, 
Vol. I. 10 
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between them, and told the priests that they were to divide 
it. No sooner, however, had it touched the threshold, than 
the two old men began scrambling for it in the most indeco- 
rous manner, abusing each other, spitting, stamping, clap- 
ping their hands, and doing every tlnng*but striking; the one 
insisting that it belonged to him, whose threshold it had 
touched, the other urging the known intentions of the donor. 
I tried to pacify them, but found it of no use. and left them 
in the midst of the fray. Meantime the priest of Rama, who 
had received his fee before, and was well satisfied, came up. 
with several of the villagers, to ask if l would see the Rajahs 
palace. On my assenting, they led us to a real I v noble go*‘ 
thic gateway, overgrown with beautiful broad-feaved fTjrl 
but in good preservation, and decidedly handsomer, though: 
in pretty much the same style, with the 44 Holy Gate’' oi 
the Kremlin in Moscow. Within this, which had apparenth 
been the-entrance into t lie city, extended a broken but s'til! 
stately avenue of tall trees, and on either side a wilderness 
of ruined buildings, otergrown with trees and brushwood, 
which reminded Stowe of the baths of Caracnlla, and me ol 
the upper part of the city of Caffii. I asked who had de- 
stroyed the place, and was told Seraiah Howla, an ariswei 
which (as it was evidently a Hindoo ruin) fortunately sug- 
gested to me the name of the Raja Kissen Chund. On ask- 
ing whether this had been his residence, one of the peasant?* 
answered in the affirmative, adding that the Raja’s grand- 
children yet lived hard by. By this I supposed he meant 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, since nothing here promised 
shelter to any beings but wild beasts, and as L went along 1 
could not help looking carefully before me, and thinking of 
Thalaba in the ruins of Babylon; 

** Cautiously he trode, and felt 

The dangerous ground before him with his bow; . s' 

* * * # # . ^ 

The adder at the noise alarmed, 

Launched at tli* intruding stall her arrowy tongue.” 

Our guide meantime turned short to the right, and led us 
into what were evidently the ruins of a very extensive palace. 
Some parts of it reminded me of Conway Castle, and others 
of Bolton Abbey. It hail towers like the former, though of 
less stately height, and had also long and sinking cloisters 
of gothic arches, but all overgrown with ivy and jungle, roof- 
less and desolate. Here, how ever in a court, whose gateway 
had still its old folding doers on their hinges, the two boys 
whom we had seen on the beach came forward to meet us, 
were announced to us as the great grand-sons of Raja- Ki^- 
sen Chund, and invited us very courteously in Persian, Jjb 
enter their father’s dwelling. I looked round in exceeclij^ 
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I surprise. There was no more appearance of inhabitation than 
iu Conway. Two or three cows were grazing among the 
ruins, and one was looking out from the top of a dilapidated 
turret, whither she had scrambled to browze on tne ivy. 
The breech of a broken cannon, and a fragment of a mutila- 
ted inscription, lay on the grass, which was evidently only 
kept down by the grazing of cattle^ and the jackalls, whose 
yells began to be heard around us as the evening closed in,' 
stemed the natural lords of the place. Of course, I expressed* 
* no astonishment, but said how much respect 1 felt for their 
■ family, of whose ancient splendour I was well informed, and 
1 should be most happy to pay my compliments to the 
Raja, their father. They immediately led us up a short, steep, 
straight llight of steps, in the thickness of the wall of one of 
the towers, precisely such as that of which we find the re* 
mains in one of the gateways of Hhuddlan Castle, assuring 
me that it was a very “ good road:'" and at the door of a lit- 
tle vaulted and unfurnished room like that which is shown 
*n Carnarvon Castle, as the queen's bed-chamber, we were re- 
ceived by the Rajah Omichund, a fat shortish man, of about 
1$, of rather fair complexion, but with no Other clothes than, 
tiis waistcloth and Bralunitiical string, and only distinguished 
from his vassels by Inn ing his forehead marked all over with 
alternate stripes of chalk, vermilion, and gold leaf. The 
boys had evidently run home to inform him of our approach, 
and he had made some preparation to receive us in Durbar. 
II is own Musnud was ready, a kind of mattrass laid on the 
ground, on w hich, with a very harmless ostentation, lie laid 
a few trinkets, a gold watch, betel-nut box, &x. .Two old 
inn chairs were placed opposite for Stowe and me. The 
young Rajas sat down at their father's right hand, and his na- 
ked domestics ranged themselves in a line behind him, with 
hands respectfully folded. On the other side the Sota-’ 
burdar stood behind me: Stowe’s servant took place behind 
him, and Abdullah between us a.-* his interpreter, which func- 
tion he discharged extremely well, and which was the more 
necessary, since, in strict conformity with court etiquette, 
the conversation passed in Persian. J confess I. was moved 
by the apparent poverty of the representative of a house once 
very powerful, and paid him more attention than I perhaps* 
might have done had his drawing room presented a more 
princely style. He was exceedingly pleased by my calling 
him 44 Maha-Rajah,*' or Great King, as if he were still a so- 
vereign like his ancestors, and acknowledged the compliment 
by a smile, and a profound reverence. He seemed, howe- 
ver, 'much puzzled to make out my rank, never having heard 
*ie said) of any 44 Lord Sahib,” except the Governor-General, 
.”hi]e he w r as still more perplexed by the exposition of 44 Lord 
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Bishop Sahib,” which for some reason or other my servants 
. always prefer to that of “ Lord Padre.’ 5 He apologized very 
civilly for his ignorance, observing that he had not been for , 
many years in Calcutta, and that very few Sahibs ever came . 
that way. 1 told him that 1 was jroing to Dacca, Benares, 
Delhi, and possibly Hurdwar; that 1 was to return in nine or 
ten months, and that should he visit Calcutta again, it would 

f ive me great pleasure if he would come to see me. He said 
e seldom stirred from home, but as he spoke his sons looked 
at him with so much earnest and intelligible expression of" 
countenance, that he added that “his boys would be delight- 
ed to see Calcutta, and wait on me.” lie then asked ve*r* 
particularly of Abdullah in what street and what house I lived. 
After a short conversation of this kind, and some allusions 
on my part to his ancestors and their ancient wealth and splen- 
dour, which were well taken, we took leave, escorted to the 
gate by our two young friends, and thence by a nearer way 
through the ruins to our pinnace, by an elderly man, who 
said he was the llajas’s “Muhtar,” or chamberlain, and 
whose obsequious courtesy, high reverence for his master’s 
family, and numerous apologies for the unprepared state in 
which we had found “ the court,” reminded me of old Caleb 
Balderstoue. 

We had not yet, however, done with our acquaintance. 
In about half an hour's time the Muktar returned, and had a 
conversation with Abdullah, apparently to ascertain what my 
real rank was, and with directions to act accordingly. At 
least after receiving satisfaction on the points in question, 
he desired to sec me. and announced that nis master intended 
visiting me. I at first declined the honour, saying that we 
were travellers, that I was obliged to be off vorv early in 
the morning, and that 1 had no means with me of receiving 
him as I could wish to do. The old man however persisted 
saying that his master would come immediately', and tluif 
44 where there was friendship (joining his hands and cringing* 
almost to the threshold) ceremony w as unnecessary. Stowe 
was "one to bed, however I made ready to receive them; bul 
the Raja after all excused himself on account of the night 
air, and only sent Ins sons, who had by this time completely 
’transformed themselves into eastern beaux, by the addition 
of white muslin dresses, and turbans of gold brocade. Thev 
brought also a present of mangoes, sugar and pastry, and ad- 
vanced with the usual nuzzur, alter the manner of Calcutta. 
They sate some time, occasionally answering me in Hindoos- 
tanee, but generally preferring Persian, of their acquirements 
in which they seemed proud, “and they expressed some sury 
prise that I did not speak it. They w*ere like most of the 
young Indians l have seen, very lively, gentlemanly, anA'flT 
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vieiugent, anxious to obtain information about Europe, and ex* 
F pressing repeatedly the pleasure they expected from a visit to 
j Calcutta. At length as a sign of their “ ruksut,” or dismiss^ 

, f poured some lavender water on their hands and handkej> 
chiefs, apologizing that I had no attar, and saying that it was 
belattee gulab,” (foreign rose-water.) They liked it to alt 
appearance much, and we parted excellent friends. On the 
whole, I have been greatly pleased with the evening’s advert- 
fcnre. It has given me ah opportunity of seeing the highest 
class of Hindoo families in their undress and daily habits of 
life. I had heard much of their simplicity, as compared with 
- he Mussulmans; and even in the present instance, I am not, 
quite sure whether it is to this simplicity, or to the poverty 
which I at first suspected, but which seemed contradicted by 
the appearance of the boys in the evening, that I am to attribute 
; he sorry appearance of “the court,” and the dilapidated 
>tate in which the mansion is allowed to continue*. I ought 
to mention, that after the boys were gone, the old Muktar re- 
mained for some minutes behind. Imping they had given me 
satisfaction; regretting that his master nad the asthma, and 
paying, how grand a present would have been sent, if they 
had had more notice: and at length, asking permission to ac- 
company his young lords when they came to see me. So 
ended the evening, but not so lire night. The news had pro- 
bably spread through the village, that a “ hurra admcc, (a 
great man) had come to see the Raja, with divers accounts of 
our riches and splendour: and about one o'clock an alarm of 
ihieves was given by my sirdar-bearer, who happening to look 
out of one of the cabin windows, saw three black heads just 
above the water, cautiously approaching the sides of the ves-i 
-el. II is outer* of “ Dccoit ! Recoil!"" alarmed us, but also 
alarmed them; they turned rapidly round, and in a moment 
\wcTe seen running up the river banks. Thus we had a spe-* 

1 iineu of both the good and c> il of India. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SIBMUASIII TO DACCA. , 

GIPSIES WINGED DUGS MATA BUNG A FISHING DIFFICULT 

PASSAGE IN THE KIVF.lt BRAHMIN Y BULLS TITYBANI— - 

ORNAMENTED BOATS STRONG CURRENT OTTERS AVA- 

L AN C H ES PAWN KH Y ZR E*L E PH A NTS H ATH1NG . 

¥ June 19 . — We again proceeded, still for the most part in 
\ northerly or north-westerly direction. The river this day 

‘*10 
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was much broader than we have yet seen it 9 with sandy 
Jbanks, covered with low silky rushes. Many cormorants, 
cranes, and porpoises were seen, but no alligators or croco-| 
jdiles, though these shores I should have thought were well ' 
adapted to them. The day was very hot. We anchored at 
a place called Kishenpol, where the river had a decidedly 
western course. This place is not marked by Rennel, who 
is indeed nearly useless here. The neighbourhood is diy, 
sandy, and open, but with a good many villages in sight, 
each with its adjacent wood, and the parts near the rivetf’’"* 
cultivated with indigo, which 1 am told delights in a sandy 
soil. Some scattered ears of maize were growing amoflJJ" 
it The banks were precipitous, and covered with fine long- 
silky rushes, evidently of a kind which would be very va- 
luable for cordage, &c. like the *• espanto*’ of Spain. Here 
they are only used as thatch, for which they arc reckoned 
better than straw*. This sort of cover is, I understand, the fa- 
vourite haunt of the tiger, who likes the neighbourhood of 
water, and the power at the same time of lying dry and 
clean. Abdullah told us several circumstances about the 
tiger, which at least were curious, as showing the popular 
notions respecting him in India: “ He not fierce, but very 
civil when lie not provoked or very hungry; he then meddle 
with nobody. 5 ’ He ascribed to him in fact many of the no- 
ble and generous properties, which, perhaps with equal jus- 
tice, have been ascribed to the lion, lie had been, he said, 
when he was in service before, at one or two tiger hunts. 
The tiger once wounded never thought of dying afterwards, 
and except a short little roar when he srnung at his prey nr 
his enemies, he was always silent both under wounds and 
in death. On asking if a tiger should cross our path, what 
would he do, lie steadily repeated, “ he do no harm, we .not 
fire at him. 9 * “ >VouId he be frightened at us!” Oh, no, 
he afraid of nothiug, and nobody.” 

On the other side of the river was a large encampment of 
wretched tents of mats, with a number of little hackeries, 
panniers, ponies, goats, &x. so like gipsies, that on asking 
what they were, 1 was not much surprised to hear Abdullah 
,say they were gipsies; that they were numerous in the up- 
per provinces, living exactly li£c the gipsies in England; 
that he had seen the same people both in Persia and Russia, 
and that in Persia they spoke Hmdoostanec the same as 
here. In Russia he had hall no opportunity of ascertaining 
this fact; but in Persia, by Kir Gore Ousley’s desire, he had 
spoken with some of the wandering tribes, and found that 
they understood and could answer him. I told him of Lor<{ 
Teigumouth’s conversation in liindoostancc with the old gijta,. 
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sy on North wood, and he said that in Persia it was not every, 
gipsy who spoke it, only old people. He said they were 
so like each other in all the countries where he had seen 
them, that they could not be mistaken, though in Persia they 
were of much better caste, and much richer than here, or in 
England, or Russia. But he added, “I suppose in Russia, 
before Peter the Great, all people much like gipsies.” There, 
were many curious circumstances which I deduced from hi* 
'Information: first the identity of the gipsy race in Europe 
♦■and India, and their connecting link seemed established by 
a very observant w itness, and certainly one unprejudiced by ; 
system. Secondly, on further inquiry, I found the peopled 
whom he identified with our gipsies in Persia, were the wan* 
dering tribes of Louri&lan, Curdistan, &c. whom he des-, 
cribeu with truth as being of “good caste,” valiant and 
wealthy. It therefore follows, that these tribes; whose ex- 
istence in Persia seems to be traced down from before the ' 
time of Cyrus, and whose language is generally understood 
to differ from the Persians of the plains and cities, resem- 
ble in countenance and person the gipsies, and that their an-, 
cient language lias been a dialect of Hindoostanee. The* 
probability i» indeed that Persia, not India, has been the ori- 
ginal centre of this nomadic population. In that case, 
however, it is strange that we do not hear of them sooner in 
Europe, where they could scarcely have existed in ancient 
<imes without being noticed by classical writers. It is no 
doubt true, indeed, that all the principal nations of Europe 
are derived from the same source with them; but still their 
continued adherence to a very ancient dialect of the com- 
mon language, and their steady pursuance of nomadic ha- 
bits, must have always distinguished them from the more 
^etjled and civilized brandies of the same family. But the 1 
lime and occasion of their arrival in Europe seems the chief 
.problem of their history. 

One of the greatest plagues we have as yet met with in 
this journey is that of the winged bugs. In shape, size, and 
!»ccnt, with the additional faculty of Hying, they resemble 
the “grabbatic" genus, too well known in England. The 
night of our lying off Barrack poor they were troublesome;, 
but when we were off the Raja’s palace, they came out like 
the ghosts of his ancestor's armies, in hundreds and thou- 
sands from every bush and every heap of ruins, and so filled 
our cabins as to make them baiblv endurable. These un- 
happy animals crowded round o(ir candles in such swarms, 
some just burning their feet and wings on the edge of the 
glass shade, and thus toppling overjothers more bold, flying 
right into the crater, and meeting their deaths there, that 
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.iff really paid no attention to what was next day a ghastly 
spectacle, the mighty army which had settled on the wet 
paint of the ceiling, and remained there, black and stink- 
jug, till the ants devoured them. These last swarm in my 
pinnace: they have eaten up no inconsiderable portion of my 
provisions, and have taken, 1 trust to their benefit, a whole 
box of blue pills; but as they do their best to clear it of all 
other vermin, I cannot but look on them with some degree 
of favour. * 

Besides the 44 mucharunga, ,, a kind of king-fisher, which- 
we had seen before, some other birds, whose appearance is 
new to me, continue to show themselves. One is a smaU- 
black cormorant, or curlew, which we see standing with its 
wet wings spread on the sand-banks and shallows, praised as 
excellent eating; another is in colour and size not unlike a 
blackbird,' but with a long tail. Abdullah says, that early 
in the morning it 44 reads (meaning sings) very finely. ” This 
equivocal use of the two words 1 have noticed in other In- 
dians, and it probably arises from the chant in which both 
the Koran arid the religious books of the Hindoos are always 
read. 

The prospect of our little fleet at anchor, of the fires made 
by the servants and boatmen on the shore, and of a litlie 
crowd of villagers who came down, attracted by curiosity, 
or in the hope of selling milk, was very beautiful this eve- 
ning, and presented the elements for a picture as perfectly 
Polynesian as any in Cook's voyages. 

June 20, — About ten o’clock, some fishermen brought a 
very noble fish alongside of us for sale, of exactly the shape 
and appearance of a chub, but weighing at least 20 or 25 
pounds. After a good deal of haggling they sold it for 12 
anas, (about eighteen pence.) The £hansaman proposed 
salting the greater part, but I made the servants very well 
pleased by saying that 1 would only have a little boiled for 
ourselves, and that the rest should be divided among them 
for their Sunday dinner, an arrangement which seemed to 
offend no religious prejudices either of Hindoo or Mussul- 
men, inasmuch as the different messes seemed all eager to 
receive their portions, and in ihe evening at our bivouac 
their kettles were all supplied with it. The fish was very 
good, exceedingly firm and white, like a jack, which it a 
good deal resembled, except that the bones were larger and 
less numerous. Irs namtf is 44 Taboo.” With occasional 
supplies of this kind, there is no fear of our provisions fall- 
ing short, except our bread, which is become mouldy, and 
which in this part of the country we have no chance of reA 
placing. Our boatmen continued their course to-day later 
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than usual, and it was about seven o’clock when he brought 
up near a large village, surrounded by marshes and paddy 
grounds, but with a good deal of pasture intermingled. Its 
name is Cadampoor, as we were told by an old man, who 
added the gratuitous information, that ne was himself the 
village “ Gaowala,” or cowman. This he probably said in 
hopes that wc might purchase some milk, but our goats sup-t 
ply us abundantly. They are taken on shore whenever we 
f stop, to graze on the fiorin, which to my surprise grows id 
| 'forge patches on these sandy banks. On our return from our 
evening’s stroll, we met the Gaowala with his herd, and I 
^had a fresh opportunity of noticing (what had struck me 
more than once before) the falsehood of the idea, that Indian 
cattle are particularly wild or surly with white men. These 
animals in passing us displayed no more shyness than a si- 
milar herd would have done in England. 

June 2 1. — Holland itself could not have furnished a thicker 
or more stinking fog than hung over the banks of the river 
early this morning. It cleared up towards seven, leaving 
the promise of a tremendously hot day without a breath of 
wind. Indeed, for these three days we have had by no 
means the sort of weather we were told to expect, and if we 
find water enough for our course, wc must 1 apprehend, 
thank the melting snows of the distant Himalaya for it, 
more than any rain which has yet fallen in Bengal. We had 
proof this morning of the neighbourhood of Europeans of 
>ome description or other, (probably indigo planters,) in twa 
gentlemen, apparently in the pursuit of game, who appeared 
on the banks, mounted on elephants, and followed by two men 
with long bamboos, as if to beat the bushes. Though they 
rode for two or three minutes near us, they showed no dispo- 
sition to have any communication with our party. 1 was at 
Jirst going to hail them, and felt vexed at myself afterwards 
for the shyness, or whatever it was, which made ine lose the 
opportunity of learning many points respecting our present 
situation and our future course, on which 1 wished much to 
be iuformed. A number of little boys came to the side of 
the river, and ran along by our vessel, which the 'crew were 
towing slowly along, singing an air extremely like that of 
u My love to war is going.” The words were Bengalee, and * 
unintelligible to me; but the purport, I soon found out, by 
the frequent recurrence of u Rad ha,” to be that amour ol 
Krishna with the beautiful dairy maid, which is here as po- 
pular a subject with the boatmer and peasantry, as the cor- 
responding tale of Apollo and Daphne can have been with 
the youth of Greece and Hellenizecl Syria. A few pice were 
thrown to these young singers by some of my servants. 
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Their mode of begging strongly recalled. to my mind some- 
^jing of the same sort which 1 nave seen in England. Dear, 
dear, England! there is now less danger than ever of my 
forgetting her, since I now, in fact, first feel the bitterness 
Of banishment. In my wife and children I still carried with 
me an atmosphere of home ; but here every thing reminds 
me that I am a wanderer. This custom of the children 
singing, I had not met with before, but it seems common in 
this’ part of the country. All the forenoon, at different vil* 
lages, which are here thickly scattered, the boys ran out Ur- 
sing, not skilfully, certainly, but not unpleasantly. The 
general tune was like “My boy, Billy,” Radlia! Radharf' 
forming the burden. 

The increase of the population is very striking to-day. It 
is now apparently as dense as in any part of Bengal which 
I have seen ; and the crowds of villagers bathing, washing 
linen, &c., the lowing of cattle, barking of dogs, and all 
other rural sounds except the crowing of cocks, enliven our 
progress between the high mud-banks, which would else be 
sufficiently tiresome. Dense, however, as the population is, 
it seems exclusively Bengalee and agricultural. Except the 
two Europeans, who might have come from a considerable 
distance, we have seen no symptoms of white men, nor have 
we passed a single indigo manufactory, since one a few 
miles on this side of Ranaghat. The barges, which are very 
numerous, bring salt from Calcutta, and carry back chiefly 
mustard seed, which, in the shape of oil, is one of the most 
indispensable necessaries in a Hindoo family. “We eat 
mustard-oil, (said my sircar to me one day, when lamenting 
an additional tax which had been imposed upon this com- 
modity,) we bum it, — we rub ourselves with it, — it is quite 
as useful as rice.” 

Wc have been these last three days in some perplexity 
about our further progress. The account given us of the 
depth of water by the crew of the large pulwars which wc 
passed at Seebpoor, appears either to have been exaggerated, 
or to refer to the largest and most circuitous of three streams 
which flow out of the great Ganges into that where we are 
now gliding. The most direct of these, by Cotchergatty, is 
said to be generally at this season tolerably supplied with 
water for a vessel of our small draught. But the rain has 
been for these three days suspended, or nearly so. We have 
the ill-luck to observe*, by , the mark on the bank, that the 
river has actually been afqw incites higher than it-.is now, 
r the different boats which meet us hold very different 
r- %P» a g e as probability of our reaching Dacca by that: 

cfl&se. The second, or next straightest channel, is noto- 
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riously shallower than the Catchergatty, so that there only 
remains the third, which is nearly by three day 9 more tedi* , 
ous: we are, however, likely to obtain some more certain ac- 
counts to-night. The two cavaliers, or elephanteers, whom , 
five passed in the morning, and whom I regretted the not 
having spoken with, it seems hailed the cook-boat after we 
were gone by, and most civilly and modestly, without intro- 
ducing themselves, wrote a note, which they committed to 
"iy peon, to the native daroga of Catchergatty, ordering him 
to give me all the assistance and information in his power, 
and to convey any letters for me, either to Calcutta or 
Dacca. 

We this afternoon passed a very large tortoise, conside- 
rably above a foot, 1 should think, in length, basking on one 
of the sand -banks. 

We. moored at about half past six, after a very hot day, 'j 
and a fatiguing one for the poor men, at a place called Bu- ] 
nybunya, a desolate sandy spot, but which promised good j 
air. On landing, we found that beyond the immediate vici- 
nity of our birth, the country was really pretty. A consi- 
derable indigo work, with a European bungalow, was at a ] 
little distance, the owner of ivhicli was gone to Kishnagur, j 
hut which afforded us an amusing and instructive occupation 
uj walking round the works, and seeing the manner in which 
indigo is made, by maceration in water in a succession of 
brick cisterns, anti at last, by kiln-drying, to evaporate the 
moisture from the dye. The daroga, for whom we had the 
letter, was gone, we found, to a neighbouring village, to hold 
an inquest over a man who had been found dead in a well. 

June — After unmooring again, wc were disappointed 
to learn that we had passed the nearest way to Dacca. There 
were still, however, two rivers opening before us, and that 
whidi lay to our right, we were told, was nearer than the 
other by some days: the Scrang went off in his jolly-boat to 
obtain intelligence from a little village. lie brought back 
word that there was water enough, but that there were some 
bad and narrow places, where we should have some difficul- 
ty in getting the pinnace along. 1 could not conjecture 
what sort of narrow places we could have to apprehend, in- 
asmuch as the river was here almost a quarter of a mile 
broad, and rock 3, 1 knew, were things unheard of in Bengal. 
But whatever were the hindrance, I determined on pro- 
ceeding this way, since the rapifl rise of the river, which 
might now inevitably be reckoned on, would clear away every 
thing of the sort, most probably in a less time than would 
be lost by taking a circuitous route, even if (which we could 
not be sure of) that route also should not produce its impe- 
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diluents. We therefore turned into this branch* which tend 
<&d directly south-east, and where we found the wind indeei 
against us, but a strong whirly dimpling stream, urging u« 
merrily forwards. In both these respects we had previously 
experienced the contrary; so that we found that to this poini 
we had been ascending one branch of the Matabunga, flow 
ingRNB&tW&rd towards the Hooghly, but that the present wa< 
anolfcter, which reverted by a southerly course, and witii 
greater rapidity, to the mighty Ganges, from which it at firsi 
had issued. Our sails were now useless, but so fine a stream 
promised out boatmen easy work with the tow-line. If, hov* 
ever, the poor fellows formed any such expectation, th^s 
were soon undeceived. They had, indeed, no occasion *<» 
urge the boat forwards : stern-foremost, or broadside-fV 
most, or whirling round and round like a reel, she was 1 
ried on with more than suffi den* rapidity. But they u a 
continually to bring her up s.iort bv mail strength, t * U 
jump into "the water, and with loug bamboos, or with t *i 
arms and shoulders, to stave her off or posh her over, f- 
ferent obstacles. This is not a peaceabl ream like the 
we had quitted, but hurries with it tre. s . ,.d bushes, as w ! 
as throwing up numerous sand banks, between which o t 
course was indeed very often narrow and perplexing, thou* 
in the bed of the river there was always a considerable ilep , 
of water, a circumstance which, obliging our boatmen v 
swim every ten nr twenty yards, materially increased the:* 
labours. At the more difficult of these places we gc- 
found a Mussulman fakir or two established, who » *, in 
sometimes swam, to beg aims, pleading tiie efficacy of then 
prayers in getting us past the dangers, and supplying at the 
same time, in many instances, some useful hints as to the 
best course for our vessel ; a service cheaply rewarded by a 
few pice, which indeed few would grudge, who are aware 
how often this is the sole resource of unfortunate boatmen, 
victims to disease or premature old age, brought on by thfc 
severity of their labours. Our own men, though all in the 
prime of youth, well fed, and with figures such as a statuary 
might delight to model after, themselves show too many 
symptoms of the ill effects occasioned by their constant vi- 
cissitudes of water, sun, and toil. The backs and skins of 
many of them were scaly, as if with leprosy, and they spoke 
of tliis complaint as a frequent consequence of their way oi 
life ; though this particular eruption, they said, always left 
them if they remained any time at home, aud re-appeared on 
their retumto their aquatic labours. The same tni ng I have 
heard of among the boatmen of Madras, where it is,' igno- 
rantly enough, mistaken for a saline incrustation from the 
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*ea-water. Here the water is fresh, jet the same spectacle 
is presented, and must therefore, I suppose, be attributed 
to checked perspiration. 

After advancing six or eight miles in this manner, some* 
times hanging on the sunken trees, sometimes scraping 
against sand banks, but still trundling on at a rate faster 
than might have been expected, we arrived in a broad deep 
pool, with unusually still water, on seeing which the Ser&ng 
immediately brought to, and leapt on shore, exclaiming that 
were near one of the difficult places. It was now about 
four o’clock, and the day pleasantly cool and cloudy, so that 
Stowe and I followed his example, in the hope of seeing 
what was the obstacle. We found, about 100 yards farther, 
a regular dam of earth, sand, and clay, thrown up across 
die river, (a quarter of a nile wide,) by the force of this 
restless stream, which now struggled on through the impede 
ments which it had itself raised, with great violence ana im- 
petuosity, through two narrow and irregular channels, with 
i considerable fall, into a lower and troubled, but still deep 
f-asin, some three feet below. No vessel larger than a jol- 
v-boat could pass these channels in their present condition, 
and the question was whether we were to return up the ra- 
fiid stream which we had descended, or get labourers to 
dden the most promising, though the narrowest, of these 
luices. This was a question, however, very easily decided. 
Hie bank was evidently nothing but earth easily worked, 
and of which the rubbish would be as easily washed away by 
i he stream, and I therefore sent Abdullah "to Matabunga, the 
nearest village, with directions to find the daroga first, or 
if he were not forthcoming, to hire work-people without de- 
lay. In the mean time, 1 sat down to make a drawing of 
Mie scene before me, anil to enjoy the delightful sound and 
coolness of the rushing water, as well as to observe the suc- 
cess of a crowd of people, men, women, and children, who 
< overed every part of the bank, catching fish with long spears, 
'coop and casting nets. In the use of these instruments 
•they were very dexterous. I never in my life saw a net so 
thrown, cither for the extent of water covered, the precision 
of aim, or the apparent absence of effort, as by one young 
man, a very little fellow too, who stood near us. To these 
people we nad in the first place applied to help us, but they 
excused themselves, saying they nad no tools. They were 
indeed already very fully and" pYofi tab Iy employed, since 
the watttpwas teeming with fish of all sizes, and the young 
man lyhom I have mentioned told us that, at this tune or 
year, nobody eat any thing but fish, and that every body 
might have it. He said that a few days ago there had been 
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f ’ ’passage here at all, for the river hail been standing in 
aka all the way to “ Burra Gunga,” but that now the rains 
d once forced "their way, they would soon widen the chan- 
nel, and that some large vessels which he pointed out to us . 
ajbove and below the fall, had been waiting several days foj 
this to happen, but that now they would get through at our 
expense. “Uchaoon ke waste . 99 Good for them,” he 
lidded. At length Abdullah returned. Np daroga, how- 
ever, lived nearer than the one we had left behind the day*" 
before, and the villagers refused to come on the plea that ft 
was a Hindoo holiday. This objection he in part removed, 
by assuring them of good pay. One old man, indeed, urged 
that the Brahmins would curse them, but Abdullah gravely 
rejoined, “ the curse be on me and mine,” and eight men, 
being pretty nearly the whole effective force of the ham* 
let, came- off with him. Seven of these were equipped 
with very large and heavy hoes, (which are here universally 
used instead of the spade, aad in a soil where there are no 
stones are certainly very serviceable tools.) The eighth had 
only his stick, but was, according to the strange usage of 
Bengal, where nobody can do any tiling without a leader, 
the “sirdar,” or master of the gang, without whom they 
w r ould not work, and whom they allowed (voluntarily, since 
there is nothing but custom which makes them do so) to re- 
ceive their wages, ami draw poundage on them in conside- 
ration of his superintendence. This number fell short ot 
my wishes and expectations. They were, however, as good, 
dexterous, and diligent labourers as I ever saw'. They got 
on at a great rate in the loose soil, and we had soon the 
pleasure to sec that the stream worked almost as fast as they 
did. In fact, between five o’clock and nine, they had en- 
larged the channel so much as to make it almost certain Ahat 
the stream in the night would do all which yet was neces- 
sary. 1 gave the men three anas each, including the sirdar* 
They were exceedingly grateful, and it was, indeed, I well 
knew, more than they expected. But they had worked very 
hard and willingly, at an hour when few Hiudoos can be 
prevailed on to touch a tool, and the latter part of the time up 
to their knees or middles in water. I bid them, however, 
come again in the morning at four o’clock, lest they should 
be wanted. The country round these rapids, (if they de- 
serve the name,) is really^pretty, open, and cultivated, but 
interspersed with groves, and displaying as much variety 
as Bengal is susceptible of. We saw- several tortoiie* swim- 
ming near the bar. On the bank we found a dwarf mulberry 
tree, the first we have seen in India. A very handsome ard 
sleek young bull, branded with the emblem of Siva on his 
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haunches, was grazing in the green Faddy. He crossed our 
path quite tame and fearless, and seeing some fiorin grassfit, 
Stowe’s hand, coolly walked up to smell at it. These 
are turned out when calves, on different solemn occasion#^ , 
by wealthy Hindoos, as an acceptable offering to Siva. R‘ 
would be a mortal sin to strike or injure them. They feed 
where they choose, and devout persons take great delight in 
pampering them. They arc exceeding pests in the viU&ge§\ 
•near Calcutta, breaking into gardens, thrusting their nosefe- 1 ! 
into the stalls of fruiterers and pastry cooks’ shops, and hel^ 
ing themselves without ceremony- Like other petted ant*; 
mals, they arc sometimes mischievous, and are said to re< 
sent with a push of their horns any delay in gratifying their 
wishes. 

June 23. — We were up this morning early to see the chan* 
nel which had been made, and our Serang’s preparations for** 
passing it. The former was sufficiently wide, but the stream 
.ru sheet through it with a fall at least ccjual to that at London 
Bridge. The latter were extremely simple. The boatmen 
confided to ilieir strength of arm, and long bamboos, which,' 
with the real lightness of the vessel, carried her through tri- 
umphantly, preceded bv our cooking and baggage boats. 
The only precaution winch the Serang thought necessary," 
was to fasten a long rope from the head of his vessel to a 
stake on the little island between the falls, which brought' 
her up after passing the straight, in the deep and agitated 
basin beneath it. 

From hence we proceeded, during the dav, along a deep- 
er and more navigable stream, though still frequently per- 
plexed by islets and bars. We saw several of the tortoises, 
which I mentioned, swimming round us, and the shells of 
many more on the sand-banks. The country was extremely’ 
prefttv. the high banks being fringed almost down to the wa-f 
tor’s edge with bamboos, long grass, and creepers, and the 
‘shore above covered with noble banians, palms, and peepuls, 
with very neat villages under their shade, while the figure^ 
of the women in coarse but white cotton mantles, walking 5 
under the trees, and coining, with their large cart lieu jars on 
their heads, to draw water, gave a liveliness to the picture, 
which was very interesting. Several indigo works were oif 
the river side, and I thought the appearance of the boats, the 
houses, and the peasantry, all improved as we approached 
the Burra Gunga. We had a sform of thunder and heavy 
lightning to-day about noon. The Serang made fast on the, 
lee’tffasmall sandy point. There was no real occasion for 
his doing so, but he pleaded that if it came on to blow hard, 
Be could not manage his vessel in a river of so rapid a stream, 
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Sad the depth and direction of whose channel were so uncer- 
tfth). This indeed was one of the points on which I had 
been cautioned, that I should never force a Serang to pro- 
teed when he was anxious to 44 lugana” (make fast/} These 
toeople when engaged by the trip, have no interest in need- 
less delays, and though they may sometimes be over-cautiou?. 
they always know their own rivers, and the state of the wea- 
ther, better than we can do. Most, if not all the accidents 
which occur to Europeans on the Ganges, arise from theii* 
making their crew proceed against their wishes and judg- 
ment. We made a tolerable progress this day, and brought 
to for the night under a high steep bank; with some fine old 
banians, and a small village overhung by beautiful flowering 
trees and tamarinds; beyond was a large circular space en- 
closed by a mud wall, which appeared to be the rums of a 
manufactory of coarse earthenware. The peasants were ci- 
vil and communicative, and we should have been well pleased 
to make further inquiries, but a storm of rain drove us to 
our cabins again. We here had an opportunity of judging 
of the height to which the annual inundation rises. The 
river bank rose at least 25 feet higher than the present sur- 
face of the water, yet, at this village, they were throwing 
up mud banks for causeways, and making other provision 
for communication and security, to the height of three or 
four feet more; and all the table-land which the bank sup- 
ported, was planted with paddy, and obviously prepared fot 
the reception of water. 

Thejackalls were very noisy this night, and there was all- 
other noise in my cabin so exactly like the bubbling up ol 
water through a narrow crevice, that l felt convinced that 
our vessel leaked, a circumstance which would not have been 
wonderful, considering how she had been bumped about dur- 
ing the two last days. On inquiry, however, I was fold 
that it was a sort of cricket, or Indian death-watch, which 
always emitted this sound. This was the first time I had* 
heard it. 

June 24. — A\ c this day made a better progress, the river 
being deeper and wider, while the stream continued almost 
equally powerful. In the neighbourhood of the place where 
we halted for the night, which was chiefly cultivated with 
rice, with some patches of sunn hemp, were two villages, to 
one of which we walked, and found it large, populous, and 
beautifully embosomed in ^rees, some ol them of a kind 
vrtnch I had not before met with. A large tree bearing a 
small and not ill-tasted fig, attracted my attention froift'tlic 
strange manner in which its fruit grew, attached to the bark 
koth of boughs and stems, like a gall-nut, oak-apple or sim!* 
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lar excrescence. Its name is Goolun. We met, during our 
walk through the village, the brahmin of the place, a young 
and intelligent man, who very civilly not only answered ofr 
questions, but turned back to accompany us in our walk. Ho 
said the name of the village was Titybania, that it, with ft 
property round it, amounting to a rental of 14,000 rupees t 1 
year, belonged to a Hindoo family, whose name I forget, an4 
who were now engaged in a law-suit. That a muktar way 
-named to receive the rents, and that, as he shrewdly observed*^ 
“The Company get their taxes, the poor people their re* 
ceipts as usual, and all things go on as before, except the' 
two brothers, who are rightly served for quarrelling.” I 
asked if indigo was cultivated; he said no, and that probably 
the soil might be too clayey for it; but added, “The indigo 
is a fine thing to put money into the purse of the baboo, but 
we poor people do not want to see it. It raises the price of 
rice, and the rent of land.” The rent of indigo-ground, he 
said was above twelve anas the begah (five shillings an acre.) 
That of rice-ground live (about two shillings the acre.) This 
is far less than in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but the 
place is certainly very sequestered. No tigers, he said, are 
ever seen here. We passed by some Mussulman cottages, 
distinguished by the poultry which were seen round them, 
and a very small, but new and neat Hindoo cottage, before 
w'hose door its owners were busy preparing a small garden, 
an unusual sight in India, and at a short distance from which 
a young banian tree was planted on a hillock of turf, care- 
fully surrounded with thorns, woven inton sort of dead-hedge, 
with much care aud neatness. I pointed out this last to the 
brahmin, who merely said it would be a great tree in time, 
and very beautiful in that part of the village. A handsome 
>oung woman, adorned with unusual gaiety of silver auk lets, 
&c.*went into the hou>e, and the owner himself was a young 
man, so that probably the banian was a voti\o ottering on oc- 
Vasion of their marriage, or the birth of their first child. At 
a small distance, and on the brink of the river, was a little 
wretched hut of straw and reeds, removed from all other 
dwellings with a long bamboo ami a small l agged flag, stuck 
into the ground, on each side of its front. It was, the brah- 
min said, the tomb of a Mussulman holy man. While we 1 
were passing on, several other villagers collected round us. 
Some of them seemed greatly amused with our unusual 
figures and complexion, and our ynperfect Hindoostanee, but 
there was not the least expression of shyness, nor any real 
incifttity. Abdullah said it was quite amazing to see how 
fkmiii&r the common people had become with Englishmen 
(Wring the last twenty years. He remembered the time when 
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all black people ran away from a white face, and the appear* 
an ce of a single European soldier struck consternation into a 
milage. “ They used to them now,’ 5 he said, 44 they know 
;<||ey no harm do.” The country people in this neighbour- 
hood seem contented and thriving, for them, though of course 
their most flourishing condition would be reckoned deep po* 
verty iii England. The boats on this river are much neater 
than those on the Hooghly. Their straw tilts are better made, 
their sterns not so unreasonably high, their sails le98 flimsy** 
nay, many of them are painted, and have copper or gilded 
eyes fixed into their bows and on each side of the helm.* We 
had two beggars by the boat, the one an old inan with a white 
beard, blind, and led by two boys, who were, he said, his 
children. I asked how old he was, but he did not seem to 
understand my question, merely answering that he had been 
blind forty years, and had lost his eyes soon after he married. 
There are 'surprisingly few beggars in Bengal. Of those 
whom I have seen, the greater part have superadded some reli- 
gious character to their natural claims on our pity. This 
old man, however, had nothing of the sort, and merely asked 
alms as a helpless and unhappy being. 1 was heartily glad 
that I had come out provided. The other beggar was a Pa- 
riah dog, who sneaked down in much bodily fear to our bi 
vouac, and was exceedingly delighted by a few pieces id 
mould} toast which we threw him. lie was like a large 
terrier, and would have been handsome had he been in bet 
ter plight, and had lie had any thing like the confidence and 
alacrity of his species in England. 1 have been often struck, 
and more than ever in these remote districts, by the variety 
of colours and breeds which Indian dogs display, and thcii 
similarity to many in Europe. Terriers and hounds, or some- 
thing very like them, are, however, the most usual. Are the} 
indigenous, or is it possible that their stock can have bees* de- 
rived from us? I should think not, considering the recent 
date of our establishment in the country, and the extreme 
smallness of our numbers any where but at Calcutta. 

I forgot to notice that this morning, about eight o’clock, 
we experienced one of those accidents which are not infre- 
quent in Indian rivers, and in small or ill-built vessels peril- 
ous. We w ere skirting pretty near the base of a high crum- 
bling bank, whose top w as at least thirty feet above us, when 
the agitation of the water cat soil by our oars, and the motion 
of the vessel, dislodged soy.e of the sandy brink, andimine- 
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diately a large body or sand and loose earth, weighing per* 
haps several nundred weight, slipped down in a formidable 
avalanche into the water, naif filled our cabin, and wetted 
me to the skin with the splash it raised, and though it would 
hardly have sunk us had it fallen on our deck, would doubt* 
less nave swamped the greater part of the boats we see 
around us. 

June 25.— The river this day rapidly increased in size, 
and became very beautiful and interesting. The banks are 
still high and precipitous, but the vegetation which overhangs 
them is splendid, and some of the villages would be reckoned 
neat even in Europe. .Several considerable indigo works 
nlso appeared on the banks; but the bungalows attached to 
them did not seem to be occupied by Europeans. We as- 
< ertained to-day that the tortoise of these waters is no con- 
temptible eating, having some good turtle-soup at dinner. 
There was not, indeed, much green fat, but what there was, 
was extremely sweet and good, without the least fishy taste, 
and the lean very juicy, well-flavoured meat, not unlike veal. 
We want, in fact, no comfort or luxury but bread, having 
had none eatable for many days back. 

We stopped for the night at a beautiful village with splen- 
lid banian and peepul trees, and surrounded by natural mea- 
dows and hedge-rows, so like English, that, but for the cocos, 
we could have supposed ourselves there. The hedge-rows 
were of young toon trees, which, to my surprise, I found so 
like ash, as easily to be mistaken for it. Even the wood, 
when fresh felled, resembles ash, more than the dark colour 
uhich it bears when wrought into furniture in Calcutta. It 
differs, however, from ash in being extremely heavy. The 
inner rind, which is white and glutinous, tastes like liquorice. 

We passed through a large paddy field, which the villagers 
were diligently weeding, and which they had already got ex- 
tremely dean. Part of it had evidently been eaten down by 
*»hccp or cattle, a practice apparently common in India. The 
path which we followed led us at length close to an indigo 
work, with a small but very pretty bungalow, which on in- 
quiry wc found was occupied by Mr. John Davies,. belonging 
to the firm of Palmer & Co. I meant at first to call, but 
found, on entering the compound, that neither master nor 
mistress was at home, though there was a fine and numerous 
family of white children, anA the usual swarm, of black 
bonnes, &c. I thought of leaving my name, but did not like 
to give a man the trouble, on his return home, of coming late 
in xt^^s^bning a considerable distance to the pinnace, which 
lUcnew would be the consequence of my doing so. 

\Tune 26. — Soon after day-light this morning we passed an 
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empty pinnace, (empty at least of all but its crew,) proceed- 
ing from Dacca to Calcutta. From the Serang, whom I 
hailed in passing, 1 had the disappointment of hearing that 
we were still three days from the Burra Gunga, and eight 
from Dacca. It was, however, a satisfaction to find that* 
there was sufficient water, and that (of which we had lately 
begun to entertain some suspicions) our Serang really was in 
the right course. 

About nine we passed a handsome upper-roomed houses 
with large verandahs, the property also, as the workmen near 
it told us, of Palmer & Co., but occupied by a Frenchman, 
one of their agents in the indigo trade. An old gentlenum 
with powdered hair, and sundry other whites, male and fe- 
male, came out, but disappeared again before we could hail 
them. I sent, however, one of my silver-sticks, with my 
compliments to the gentleman of the house, requesting him 
to send us some leaven to make bread with; and wit n the 
further request, that, if not inconvenient, he would favoui 
us with a loaf. The answer came back, to mv surprise, thal 
they had no leaven in the house, and no bread! A singular 
answer to receive from a domiciliated European in decent 
circumstances, and most of all from a Frenchman! 

The river still continued to increase in size, and was now 
very little narrower than some parts of the llooghly, the 
banks of less beauty than We have lately seen them." Our 
course for these last two days has been generally S. E. by E.. 
the wind strongly against us, but the current as decidedly in 
our favour. The fishing-boats here have very few of them 
oars: they are moved bv small paddles, with great swiftness 
and dexterity. We have had the mortification of seeing 
that they are unwilling to come near us, being, I apprehend? 
afraid tliat our dandees will seize their fish without payment. 
Three of our men took to the jolly-boat just now, to speak one 
of their canoes, when the poor men on board it, as well as 
two or three other skiffs in the neighbourhood, paddled oil’ 
with all speed and soon distanced their pursuers. This does 
not tell well for the general character of dandees in India, 
and indeed it is easy to see that though our crew dare not 
plunder the country in our presence, their morality is pretty 
much like that of an English bargeman, — an animal by no 
means scrupulous with regard to his neighbour’s property. 
About four o’clock we turne( w short to the left, leaving the Mo- 
hanna river with its broad Stream flowing southwards to Hie 
Sunderbunds, and ascending a narrower and very rapid cur- 
rent nearly due north. This our Serang called the Mata&bl! y*. 
and he still holds out to us the prospect of reaching the B,/r 
ra Gunga to-morrow. A large herd of cattle, apparently' in- 
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tended for the Calcutta market, passed us; they were swim* 
ming across the river, a task which they performed very dcx* 
terously. They were not fat, but in other respects fine and 
h well-grown animals. Their white heads and horns had a 
very singular appearance, all or nearly all the rest of their 
bbdies being under water. We passed one other indigo work 
to-day, ana that was ruined, the bank of the river having 
given way with the house, which consequently now showed 
its an architectural section of its inside. We saw an inge- 
nious water-pump, worked by twelve men, and intended, as 
1 conceive, to irrigate a piece of cane-ground. We halted 
for the night at seven, by the side of a low sand-bank, with 
a vast extent of open and marshy country round us; the ri- 
ver with its banks of mud, the flat prospect round, and its 
own width, a good deal reminded me of the Dee below Ches- 
ter, in- the neighbourhood of the King’s ferry. 

June 27 . — The river expanded in about four miles into a 
roble piece of water, I should think little less than a mile 
across, but still running with increasing rather than dimi- 
nishing rapidity- The whole lake literally sjvarmed with 
small fashing boats, and wc passed some larger vessels load- 
ed with jars of salt. The fishery, we were told by these 
people, was of the “ Hilsa” or “ Sable Fish,” and the salt 
was for preserving them. To the north-west, about a mile 
further, we saw the mouth of another broad stream, which 
the Serang said was the Commcrcolly; col ly and nuddee 
seem in this part of Bengal synonymous. The correctness 
of this name was confirmed by some people on shore, who 
told us that in about four hours more we should be opposite 
the town of Boonshah, one of the few names on Rennell’s 
map of which we have been able to learn any tidings. Eve- 
ry body laughed at the idea of our reaching the Gunga to- 
day, Indeed with such a current as we are now contending 
against, we can hardly hope to advance a mile an hour, 
'fhe northern bank of this new river w r as flat and grassy, 
the southern very high, precipitous, and displaying many re- 
.cent marks of the havoc made by the current, which must, I 
should apprehend, be at this moment swollen unusually by 
some violent storm higher up. Instead of a gradual rise, 
every thing resembles the circumstances of a sudden torrent. 
Trees, sods, bushes, earthenware, all sorts of stray rubbish 
float past us, the river is covere&.wi1h foam, and floats rip- 
pling and whirling past. The poor men worked like horses 
.at the toeing line, but could hardly make head against it. 

ecipitou s bank, however, is very woody, picturesque, 
aim populous, and the fishing-boats mooring under it in great 
numbers, give a pleasing air of life to tM scene. 
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We passed to my surprise a row of no less than nine ot 
ten large and very beautiful otters, tethered with straw col 
Jars and long strings to Bamboo stakes on the bank. Some 
were swimming about at the full extent of their strings, 01 
lying half in and half out of the water, others were rolling 
themselves in the sun on the sandy bank, uttering a shnl 
whistling noise as if in play. I was told that most of the 
fishermen in this neighbourhood kept one or more of thesi 
animals, who were almost as tame as dogs, and of great u%< 
in fishing, sometimes driving the shoals into the nets, some 
times bringing out the larger fish with their teeth. I w r a; 
much pleased and interested with the sight. It has alway 
been a fancy of mine that the poor creatures whom we wash 
and persecute to death for no cause, but the gratificatioi 
of our cruelty, might by reasonable treatment be made tin 
sources of abundant amusement and advantage to us. Tin 
simple Hindoo shows here a better taste and judgment thai 
halt the otter-hunting and badger-baiting gentry of England 

One of the fishing vessels came on board with some fir* 
large fish, and one of the dandees had caught us a turtle ii 
the morning, which turned out extremely well, so that w 
had a feast to-day. The Hilsa fish 1 had heard compared t 
a herring, but to which it bore no resemblance that I couh 
find, either in taste or size, being at least six times as large 
It is reckoned unwholesome to eat in any quantity. In goinj 
along I witnessed a disturbance on the shore, and found tha 
one of the dandies had carried off a fowl belonging to 
Mussulman cottage. I of course made him restore it, an< 
cautioned the whole crew, that if I sow any more miscon 
duct of the kind, I would have the offender before the nex 
magistrate. I am not sorry to have had an opportunity c 
reading them this lesson. 

Between five and six this morning we passed Mattacolly 
the town whence this stream takes its name, or vice versa 
It was the largest assemblage of native dwellings (for ther 
are no brick houses among them) which I have seen sine 
we left Calcutta, and a very considerable number of nativ 
vessels, some of large size, were moored before it The Si 
rang spoke of it as a place of great trade, being the mart fo 
salt to all the central provinces of Bengal, and the principa 
source whence rice, mustard -oil, salt-fish, and butter wer 
-obtained for the Calcutt? ^market. The usual channel o 
communication with Calcutta was by the Sunderbunds an; 
the Mohanna river, which we left behind, and whqge princi 
pal stream, as I then noticed, falls into them. Oul*pea|4 
complain of the dearth of rice. The last harvest was »t i 
very good one, and the famine in Malabar has in som^Me 
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ree occasioned scarcity in Bengal. At least, rice is now 
fiore than twice the usual price. 

We had several severe storms of wind and rain during the 
lay, and, unluckily for us, the place where we brought to 
or the night was a spit of sand cut off from the land by a, 
.ttong crop of indigo, almost as high as our heads, and so 
^et that one might have as well walk through a waterfall* 
Stowe succeeded in turning a comer, and got into' some green 
ireadows beyond, with a pretty little river like the Cherweli 
vigding through them. I was less venturesome, and con- 
ented myself with examining some of the peculiarities of 
he indigo, with which I was previously unacquainted. It is, I 
ind, a real vetch, having a blossom like a pea, as well as ft 
etch-shaped leaf. It is chiefly cultivated on the banks of 
tie rivers, as the driest situations. One indigo establish- 
nent was near us, and Abdullah had already sent to know 
f anv leaven or bread were attainable. The answer was that 
lie Sahibs had nothing of the kind, and never got any thing 
letter than the unleavened bread of the country. So that it 
tppears the old Frenchman was not singular in his privations. 
We have lately seen a few instances of a singular hat, worn 
>y the boatmen and peasantry. It is precisely the head of 
l small umbrella, made of straw, like the umbrellas which 
hey usually carry, but without a handle, and tied under the 
iiin, bv two strings, which come somewhere from its middle, 
esembVmg, in fact, pretty nearly the straw hats worn by the 
'hinese, except as being more clumsy. It must be very 
iseful, however, both in rain and sunshine, and I wonder 
hat it is not more general. Many of the larger boats which 
»vc passed this day were painted black, the bamboo pillars 
\bich support the platform carved, and the sterns ornament- 
'd with large brass studs. 

Jafte 28. — The river takes a remarkable twist here, so that 
;ur course lay north-east by north. This indeed threatens to 
lengthen our journey to Dacca, but is a great relief to the 
men, as they are enabled to make sail, and our progress is 
much more rapid, though, certainly, not in so favourable a 
direction as yesterday. AVe saw a striking specimen of the 
precarious tenure of these, ’high banks, and how slight causes 
will sometimes make them topple over. One of these clifts 
or scaurs, for they pretty nearly answer to the latter name, 
without any reason that we saw l>it the agitation of the water 
occasioned by our vessel, though Ve were at some distance, 
fell suddenly to the weight of many tons, and immediately, as 
rnn^f a signal, in two other places the bank gave way in 
mfiksaine manner. Had we been under any of them, our vessel 
mult have gone to the bottom, and the ripple was distinctly 
felt even where wc were. About nine o’clock we passed Ru- 
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Mrrftt a considerable village, with a large ruinousbuilding. 
Ruinous as it is, after the specimen which Sibnibashi afforded 
' ps» we were not surprised to find it still occupied by the Ze* 

; jnindar of the district. In its present state, and rapidly as w€ 
passed it with a favourable wind, it is not very easy to judge 
of what it originally has been; but from its Grecian arcnitec- 
r tore it can hardly be old, while it has evident marks of having 
been constructed in a striking and picturesque taste. But, as I 
have before observed, a building soon becomes ruinous herd, 
and to repair any thing does not seem the habit of India* Ab- 
dullah had more than once told us strange things of the “ Birds 
of Paradise,” which we were to see as we approached the 
Great Ganges. I confess I was slow to give credit to him, 
having always understood that the remarkable birds usually 
so called, were inhabitants of the Malayan and Sooloo Archi- 
pglagosonjy. He described them, however, accurately enough, 
US large birds, of a gold colour, with a crest and very long 
tail; adding, that the feathers were the same with those silky 
golden ones which he had seen sold in London. This morn- 
ing he called to us in a great hurry, that one of them was in 
sight, perched on a tree not far from the water’s edge. Un- 
fortunately I could not distinguish it, but Stowe, who saw it, 
though imperfectly, said it appeared to answer his description. 
^ The nets used for fishing these waters are very simple and 
imperfect; their casting-uets are indeed large, and good of 
their kind, but of course chiefly applicable to the smaller fry. 
We have seen no instance of the seine or drag-net, and the 
rest, even their largest, seem on the principle of a scoop, tri- 
, angular, and terminating in a purse. They are extended on 
two long bamboos, to catch the stream ami all it brings with 
it, and when supposed to be tolerably full, are lifted suddenly. 
Sometimes they are thus managed in boats in the middle of 
the stream, where thev must require considerable dexterity: 
sometimes they are fastened to bamboos in likely eddies, 
near the banks. In either case the tame otters mu9t be of 
most essential service to drive the fish and terrify them from 
escaping. This rudeness of net struck me more, because on 
the Hooghly very large nets, apparently of the seine kind, are 
used, with Kedgeree pots for floats. The river continues a 
noble one, and the country bordering on it is now of a fertility 
and tranquil beauty, such asJtt never saw before. Beauty it 
certainly has, though it has/ neither mountain nor waterfall, 
nor rock, which all enter info our notions of beautiful scencn 
in England. But the broad river, with a very rapid^urrenf, 
swarming with small picturesque canoes, aiid no less^&£fc 
resque fishermen, winding through fields of green corn, najjp- 
f ral meadows covered with cattle, successive plantations^*! 
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cotton, sugar, and pawn, studded with villager and matiteife 
every creek and angle, and backed continually (though nobm 
a continuous and heavy line like the shores of the fioogh!|§' 
.with magnificent peepul, banian, bamboo, betel, and cectf 
tsees, afford a succession of pictures the most riant that 'W 
have seen, and infinitely beyond any thing which I ever en*v 
pected to see in Bengal. To add to our pleasure this day* 
had a fine rattling breeze carrying us along against the stream* 
which it raised into a curl, at the rate of five miles an hour^ 
and, more than all, 1 heard from my wife. We brought to- 
at seven near a large village, called Tynybanya. The hanks 
near the river were cultivated in alternate quillets with rice 
and cotton. Then followed long ridges of pawn, which grows 
something like a kidney-bean, and is carefully covered above 
and on every side with branches of bamboo, forming a sort of 
hedge and roof, as high as a man’s head. When these branches 
and leaves become withered, (which they soon do,) they look 
exactly like a high mud wall, so like indeed, that when we 
first saw them in the course of this morning, we both thought 
ihcy were garden walls, and that the pawn was cultivated, 
within instead of under them. Pawn seems one of the most * 
highly valued productions of India, if we judge cither by the 
pains taken in its cultivation, or the price which it bears; we 
were told that its retail price was sixty leaves, (each as large 
as a bay-leaf,) for an ana (lid.;) no contemptible rate in a 
i ountry where all products of agricultural labour are so cheap, 
and where rice may be had at less than half an ana the seer, 
a weight of nearly two pounds. Yet the only use of pawn 
/which has a hottish spicy flavour) is to wrap up the betel-nut 
which the natives of India delight in chewing, and for which I 
should have thought many other leaves would answer as well. 
Our servants, indeed, have an idea that the root of the pawn 
is collected by the apothecaries as medicine, and sold at a high 
rate for exportation, but 1 never remember hearing of it. 1 
tried chewing the betel to-day, ami thought it not unplea- 
sant; at least 1 can easily believe that where it is fashionable, 
people may soon* grow fond of it. The nut is cut into small 
squares and wrapped up in the leaf, together with some chu- 
nam. It is warm and pungent in the mouth, and has the im- 
mediate effect of staining the tongue, mouth, and lips, a fiery 
orange colour. The people here fancy it is good for the teeth, 
hut they do not all take it. I se<? §tbout half the crew without 
the stain on their lips, hut I do not think the teeth of the 
others better. 

tSfrne betel is a beautiful tree, the tallest and slenderest of 
tin palm kind, with a very smooth white bark. Nothing can 
he more graceful than its high slender pillars, when backed 
Voi.. I. 12 
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b gr the dark shade of bamboos and other similar foliage. A 
noble grove of this kind succeeded to the pawn rows at our 
tillage this evening, embosoming the cottages, together wit^ 
their little gardens, and, what I see here in greater perfec- 
■tion than Inave yet seen in Bengal, their little green mea- 
dows and home-steads. We rambled among these till dark- 
ness warned us to return. The name of this river is Chund- 
nah. We saw a large eagle seated on a peepul tree very 
near us. On the peepul an earthen pot was hanging, whicn 
Abdullah said was brought thither by some person whose 'fa- 
ther was dead, that the ghost might drink. I before knew 
that spirits were supposed to delight in peepul trees, but did 
not know% or had forgotten the coincidence, of the brahmini- 
cal with the classical #<>*/. 

June 29. — This morning we continued our way with a 
strong and favourable breeze against 44 a broader and a broad- 
er stream, that rocked the little boat, 9 ’ and surpassing the 
Hooghly almost as much in width as in the richness, beauty, 
and cheerfulness of its banks, which makes me believe that 
„ Calcutta is really one of the most unfavourable situations in 
Bengal. We passed some fishing-boats of very ingenious 
construction, well adapted for paddling in shallow water, and 
at the same time not unsafe, being broad in the beam and 
finely shaped. They were also clinker built, the first of 
that kind which 1 have seen in India. About 12 o’clock we 

K ssed on our left hand a large and handsome European 
use, very nobly situated on a high dry bank, with fine 
trees round it, and immediately after, we saw before us a 
sheet of water, the opposite bank of which was scarcely vi- 
sible, being in fact Gunga in her greatest pride and glory. 
The main arm which was visible, stretched away to the 
north-west, literally looking like a sea, with many sails on 
it Directly north, though still at a considerable distance, 
the stream was broken by a large sandy island, and to the 
south, beyond some low sandy islets and narrower channels, 
we saw another reach, like the one to the north, with a san- 
dy shore, looking not unlike the coast of Lancashire, as seen 
trending away trom the mouth of the Mersey. To one of 
these islets we stood across with a fine breeze. There the 
boatmen drew ashore, and one of them came to ask me for 
an offering, which it was (he said) always customary to make 
at this point, to Khizr , for ‘/good passage. Khizr, for w r hom 
the Mussulmans have a great veneration, is a sort of mytho- 
logical personage, made up of different Rabbinic<J ^hI es 
^ concerning Eliezer the servant of Abraham, and the propffiP 
. Elijah, on which are engrafted the chivalrous legends respdft- 
? ing St George! They believe him to have attended Al>ra- 
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ham, in which capacity he drank of the fountain of youth, 
which pave him immortality. This is Rabbinical, but tSe 
Mussulmans also believe him to have gone dry-shod over, 
Jordan, to have ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot* au4 
lastly, to be a valorous knight, who helps the arms of the hgf, 
Itevers, and will return at length on a white horse, a little tak 
fore the day of judgment, together with, and as the Vizie^ 
of our Lord, to destroy Deijal or Anti-Christ, and subdue' 
the multitudes of Gog and Magog. But as having access 
the fountain of life, and as having passed Jordan, lie is par* 
ticularly disposed to love and cherish the waters, and alti 
which belong to, or sail on them. Dacca, under the Mogul 
dynasty, was placed under his peculiar protection, and lie* 
naturally succeeded to that veneration, which, in the same 
district, the Hindoos, had previously been in the habit of 
paying to their Varuna, god of the seas and rivers. 

Our vessel found something like a sea running in the mid- 
channel, and I could observe our two sirdar-bearers sitting, 
close to each other with very melancholy countenances. T 
observed to mine that this river was greater than the old 
Gunga, and was amused by the faint and dismal assent 
gave, though he endeavoured to conceal his umnarincr-lik£| 
sensations. We stood across to the other side, leaving $ 
large sandy island on the right-hand, and halted to wait fat 
our boats, though in a bad situation, where a heavy sea beat 
on the shore, and the pinnace thumped continually on the 
sand. We ought to nave anchored further out, but that 
would have been contrary to the naval tactics of Bengal, 
which always incline to hug the shore as much as possible! 
and what followed made me rejoice that this was the case. 
A poor miserable-looking man came along-side, and with, 
joined hands, and in accents of deep distress, asked for me* 
dichie. On inquiring what was the matter, he said that he' 
and eight others, a boat’s crew, were all lying within a few 
yards so ill and weak that they could not navigate their ves*> 
sel, and only himself and two more had strength to crawl" 
about at all. The complaint he called 64 play,’* which l was 
told was a bilious fever. We went to the vessel, which 
presented, indeed, a dismal scene of misery. I would not 
let Stowe go into the cabin, which he was about to do, but* 
made the poor fellows come to the gangway. Their case,, 
seemed a very plain one, their tongues white, pulse verrj 
quick and hard, and skin mucii suffused with yellow*, and 
they had almost given up hope of life. Our Serang said it 
jg&m die Sunderbund disease, in fact a marsh fever. Stowe 
iknmediately fell to work to make some pills of calomel and 
lolocynth, which they took very thankfully, and left them 
ypore to take if required. 
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We soon found indeed, and on their account found with 
"less regret, that many things were to be done before we could 
Resume our voyage. As the wind was full against us, ouy 
top-masts were to be struck, and other preparations made' 
|pr tracking. The boat-men wished to show their gratitude 
$o St. George, (or St. Khizr,) by a little feast; and is 
the village where our lot was thrown bade fair to be interest- 
ing, we disposed ourselvc9 for an earlier and longer walk 
after dinner than usual. Meantime we were besieged b} 
beggars: a wretched old leper all over sores, a younger ob- 
ject of the same kind, a blind man, with many others, came 
down to the beach; and w hen, after dinner, we walked into 
the village, a very small and deformed dwarf, an old man, 
not above three feet high, was brought on a man’s shoulders. 
He seemed to set a tolerably high value on himself, and in- 
stead of b^ing grateful for the alms I gave him as a beggar, 
wanted to be paid as a curiosity. The most characteristic, 
however, of these applicants, was a tall, well-made, but lean 
and raw-boned man, in a most fantastic array of rags and 
wretchedness, and who might have answered admirably to 
Shakspeare’s Edgar. He had a very filthy turban round his 
head, with a cock’s feather in it; two satchels fiung over his 
broad shoulders, — the remains of a cummerbund, which had 
|>een scarlet, — a large fan of the palmetto-leaf in one hand, 
and over the other wrist an enormous chaplet of wooden 
beads. He came up to our boatman with a familiar air, bade 
them sal am with great cordiality, then, half laughing, but 
with moments in which his voice assumed a tone as deep as 
a curfew r , appeared to ask their benevcleucc. He was a 
Mussulman religious mendicant, and was come to congratu- 
late his brethren on their arrival, and receive their bounty. 
That bounty was small: neither his own merits, nor those of 
Khizr, could extract a single pice either from Serang or 
boatmen. They gave him, however, a little rice, which he 
received in a very bright and clean pot, and then strode 
away, without asking any thing of us, and singing Illah, 
lllahu ! 

The evening was very fine, and we had a beautiful stroll 
along the beach and through the village, which, more than 
most I have seen, reminded me of the drawings of Otaheite 
and the Friendly Islands. It was surrounded by quillets of 
cotton, sugar-cane and rice, overgrown with bamboos and 
palms, and on the shore were some fine specimens of the da- 
tura stramonium, which, as night came on, opened a magni- 
ficent and very fragrant white lily-shaped flower, wttfc^ 
ii le grass and bushes were gemmed with brilliant fire fli<OT 
A number of canoes, were building on the beach, many ft 
them very neatly made, and like those which I have latel} 
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seen* clinkered, These were, however, dear, (at least X 
thought so.) On asking the price of one of them, the c#- 
penter who was painting her said 46 rupees. Dragon-rail 
grows plentifully in all these thickets. . ; 

On going at night-fall to inquire after our patients, wfe 
found them already better, but very anxious for wine or wuL 
rits, which they said always cured the Sunderbund feve® 
Hhadacant Deb had assured me that no Hindoo ought or 
would on any account take spirits, or even any liquid medi* 
cine, from the hands of a European. Yet these people were 
all Hindoos; so that it appears that the fear of death con* 
quers all the rules of superstition, or else that these people 
in general really care less about the matter than either Euro- 
peans, or such bigots as Rhadacant Deb would have us believe,. 

The river, I should guess, at this place, is about as wid& 
as the Mersey a mile below Liverpool ; but its very flat shores 
make it look wider. The place where we lay was evidently 
frequented by people who either were frightened or had re- 
cently been so, since there were \ ery many traces of that 
devotion which originates from a supposed dangerous enter- 
prise. I saw no fewer than three turf-built kiblas, for the^l 
devotion or thanksgiving of Mohammedans; and a small shed 
containing the figure of a horse, rudely made of straw plas- 
tered over with clay, which I was at a loss whether to regardi 
as Mohammedan or pagan, since the Mussulmans of this 
country carry about an image of the horse of Hossein, and 
pay much honour to that of Khizr. Near it was a small 
shed of bamboos and thatch, where a man was watching a 
field of cucumbers, which interested me as being the same 
custom to which Isaiah alludes in chap. i. ver. 8. I pointed 
out the coincidence to Abdullah, who was greatly delighted, 
and pbserved, after some praises of Isaiah, that surely the 
old religion of the brahmins must have had some truth, since 
they all, he said, looked forward loan incarnation of Vishnu, 
on a white horse, to restore the world to happiness. “ They 
only not know,*’ he said, “ that Vishnu already incarnate, 
and that he come again when they mention, on white horse, 
as they speak;'’ alluding, as he afterwards explained himself, 
to the description of Christ in Revelations xix. ver. 11. This 
man is certainly intelligent, and, for his situation in life, ex- 
tremely well-informed. 

And thus wc are, literally, in India beyond the Gangesu 
We have had the mortification, however, of learning that 
we have conie hither too soon, and that our Serang ought to 
■jjfifvcT kept on the western bank till almost opposite Jaffier- 
gtnge. Through his ignorance we shall have the greatest 
strength of the monsoon to contend with to-morrow, instead! 

12 * 
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# having its force broken by a weather shore, or one which 
partly answers to that description. 

$ June 30.— This morning we heard a very good account of 
'eur patients, and left them with a small stock of bark and 
wine, enough, I should hope, to set up men who are entirely 
unaccustomed to any stimulant. We found, unfortunately,' 
but too soon, the difficulty of proceeding on our way to Dac- 
ca. The men towed us a few miles with much labour against 
a fierce wind, which thumped us every moment with right 
good-will, on the clay bank, — then begged leave to rest,— — 
then to try the middle of the river. To this measure we 
were much inclined, as the stream w T e thought would of it- 
self be enough to carry our vessel down, while the wind 
(with the driver and jib) would serve to steady us. We soon 
found, however, that the pinnace, from its want of keel, 
had no guidance or stability in the water; that she neither 
answered to her helm, nor in the least bore up against the 
wind; nay, that the stream itself had not so much hold on 
her shallow' construction as the wind had, even when all the 
sails were down. 1 urged them to try their oars; but the sea 
ran so high, and the vessel rolled so much in the middle of 
the stream, that these too were useless, or nearly so. We 
tried to regain the shore from which we had parted, but found 
this difficult, without a very serious loss of ground- Under 
these circumstances it seemed still advisable to stretch ovei 
to the western bank, which w e had prematurely quitted; and 
accordingly we stood across for the sandy island, which, on 
our arrival, we found divided by a broad channel. Our Se- 
rang was very coolly going to establish himself for the night 
on the iir-d find which he touched; but 1 insisted on his at 
least proceeding over the next broad stream, so as to get in 
a favourable direction for towing next day, and for remain- 
ing with a weather-shore during the night*. He obeyed, and 
we at 5 oYlock again took up our quarters on a sandy beach, 
the very likeness of Southey’s Crocodile island, being pretty 
nearly the spot where we should have been yesterday evening, 
had our Serang known where he was. Tile only interesting 
occurrence was the capture of a very large and beautiful ig- 
uana, or lizard, £ feet 9 inches longi with five toes on each 
ftot, and a forked tongue, beautifully marked with tiger-like 
stripes of ’yellow and black. 1 It was basking on the river 
bank, but. was no sooner disturbed than it ran into the water, 
then, seeing the boats, instead of diving, it began to creep 
up the bank again, when one of the boatmen caught it in a 
snick le. They were all much afraid of it, and spoke 
bite as poisonous, which, from its appearance, I am little kjh 
clined to believe. It did not, indeed, seem to have ary 
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teeth at all. Stowe rambled about the island, and waded 
through a marsh after some widgeons, and shot two; on ous- 
ting them up an egg was found in each. This supply will 
not be unseasonable to our rapidly decreasing larder. 

# July 1. — This morning, the wind being more moderate^ 
we continued our course to the western bank of the river, 
without any great loss of ground, and then proceeded 
vourably enough by towing. The river soon became fred 
from islands of any sort, and expanded into the most noble 
sheet of fresh water 1 ever saw, I should guess not less than 
four miles wide. The banks are tolerably high when we are 
near them, but while we creep along the one, the other & 
only seen as a long black line on the horizon. Of course, 
though the view is striking, it is not picturesque, and it 
would soon weary us, which could hardly be the case with 
the beautiful Cltumlnah. 

1 had the delight to-day of hearing again from my wife, 
and this is worth all the fine scenery in the world. 

The fishermen are a finer race here than those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, and their boats better. They have 
also large seines, like those on the Huoghly. Yet many cir- 
cumstances in their equipments are extremely rude. Many 
have for sail a mat, or cloth, suspended between two bam- 
boos, one on each gunwale, like the New-Zealanders; and 
one skiff passed us scudding under a vet simpler contrivance, 
two men standing up in her, and extending each a garment 
with his feet and hands. 1 have seen some such representa- 
tions of Cupids and Venuses on gems, but little thought 
iliat the thing had its prototype in real life, and was the prac- 
tice of any modern boatmen. 

The noise of the Ganges is really like the sea. As we 
passed near a hollow and precipitous part of the bank, on 
which the wind set full, it told on my ear exactly as if the 
lide were coming in; and when the moon rested at night on 
this great, and, an it then seemed, this shoreless extent of 
water, wc might have fancied ourselves in the cuddy of an 
Lndiamau, if our cabin were not too near the water. About 
half past five we stood across the river, which -ran realjy 
high, and washed the decks handsomely, and brought to amid 
rice, indigo, and sugar fields, near the native town of Jaflier- 
and hail an interesting walk, though it was too late 
ong one. The people were cutting indigo, which they 
then packed in large bundles, and loaded in boats. It both 
looked and smelt something like new-made hay, though with 
^iUiler a stronger flavour. A good deal of wild celery was 
growing on the bank, which Abdullah said the people of this 
country boil and eat in large quantities, believing it to be 
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>pury wholesome. The night-blowing stramonium was slec 
abundant. 

- July We entered the river of Jafiiergunge, called Com- 

mercoliy in Reftnell’s map, which here, however, asinothei 
places, probably from some alteration in the course of the 
stream, is utterly useless. The country all populous, higti> 
: ]y cultivated with rice, sugar, cotton, and indigo; and though 
woody, the banks are not oppressed with such exuberant and 
heavy arbor age as those of the Hooghly. We passed a con 
siderable indigo factory, with a very pretty house attached 
to it. There seemed "more machinery, and more activity 
here, than in any which we have seen. The appearance oi 
the workmen, whose naked limbs and bodies were covered 
with the blue dye, was very singular. 

The wind favoured our progress to-day; and though the 
Serang did not care to abandon his trusty tow-line, the men 
had light work, and were in high spirits. On passing a ba- 
nian tree, where were an old mat and a pitcher, one of them 
ran forwards without giving any notice of his intentions, 
drew the mat round his loins, placed the potsherd by his side 
according to rule, and so ridiculously imitated the gestures 
of a 44 Yo^i,” (a religious medicant,) singing all the time in 
the dismal tune which they use, putting his hands over his 
head, sprinkling earth on his face, &c. that his comrade? 
were quite disabled from their work with laughing, and I 
was myself exceedingly amused. Indeed, not having seen 
him run forwards, 1 really at first supposed him to be the 
person he counterfeited, and wondered at the irreverent 
mockery with which so holy a man was treated, till in a few 
minutes he sprang up, threw his mat and handful of ashes at 
his comrades, and catching up his truncheon of bamboo, re- 
sumed his place in the team with an agility and strength 
which urged all the rest into a round trot. This is only one 
out of twenty instances which every day offers, of the viva- 
city of these fellows, who are, in "fact, always chattering, 
singing, laughing, or playing each other tricks. Yet I have 
met many people in Calcutta who gravely complain of the 
apathy and want of vivacity in the natives of India. My 
own observation, both of these men and of the peasants anti 
fishermen whom we pass, is of a very different character. 
They are active, lively, gossiping, and laborious enough when 
they have any motive" to stimulate them to exertion. Had I 
as indigo plantation, I would put them all to task-work; and 
I am sure that, with due inspection to prevent fraud, few 
labourers would surpass them in steady work, and still fife) 
;er would equal them in cheapness. Their habit of coming 
late to their labour, and breaking off early, arises from tile 
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variety of callings which each man at present exercises, and 
the time which he loses in preparing his food* Make it 
worth their while to establish messes, where one shonlil cook 
for the remainder, and give them facilities of eating a noon* 
4>ay meal on the scene of their work, And they would, I think, 
be easily persuaded, with far greater comfort to themselves, , 
rand advantage to their employ oss, to begin and leave off , 
work at the same time with English labourers. Indeed, ' 
at some of the indigo works which we have passed, this seems , 
the case; and I am sure that the fishermen and dandees work 
as late and early as any people. 

The stream as we advanced became broader, and the coun~ 
try assumed the character of inundation. The villages, on 
land a little elevated, were each surrounded by its thicketof 
bamboos and fruit trees. Some fine tall spreading banians 
and peepuls were scattered on the driest patches of the open 
country, but the rest was a sheet of green rice, intersected in 
t;verv direction by shallow streams, which did not as yet co- 
ver the crop, but made it look like rushes in a marsh. The 
low banks of the river were marked out by the, bushes of da^ 
tura stramonium, and long silky tufted grass, which from 
place to place rose above tne water, and Tiere our boatmen 
waded sometimes mid-leg, sometimes knee-deep. Indigo, in 
this low country, is confined to the banks round the villages, 
whence we saw several boats conveying it to the works which 
we had left behind us. 

About two o’clock we entered on an immense, extent of 
flat and flooded country, stretching as far as the eye could 
reach to the north-west, without even trees or any similar 
object to break the line of horizon. Here at Gwalp&r&h we, 
lor the first time since leaving the Ganges, had the stream in 
our favour. As the wind was not altogether unfavourable, 
we hoisted sail, and the stream strengthened as we got into 
the middle of the river. The Serang told me we should do 
extremely well, provided we could make a particular clump 
of trees, which we were in a very fair way for, when sud- 
denly the wind drew round to the south-east, and began to 
blow" hard, with rain, which fairlv compelled us ter bring up 
on the opposite side of the 4 4 Jeel”* to that which we intend- 
ed, on a rotten marsh, overgrown with beautiful jungle-grass, 
tall and silky, and at least eight feet high, so as completely 
to bury the. men who endeavoured to get through it. Towards 
sunset the breeze moderated, when, by help of a little row- 
ing, we got off from shore, and found ourselves in a wide 
of muddy water, rushing at the rate of eight or ten 

* In the dry season a jecl is merely a swamp, but during the raina, 
when near a river, it becomes navigable for pinnaces.— Ed, 
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knots an hour, in which our sails just served to keep us stea- 
dy, and which carried us in little more than an hour to the 
. Mint we were anxious to attain. We received two messages 
ftosn Mr* Master, judge of Dacca, in the course of the day, 
with a most liberal supply of bread, fresh butter, and fruit. 
His servants say we may easily reach Dacca to-morrow. ^ 
July S.— This morning^e advanced about twelve miles 
with the current, making some little advantage of our sails. 
About eight o’clock, however, the wind was so strong and db 
completely in our teeth, that we were forced to bring to, as 
usual, on a lee-shore, but so soft and yielding, being in fact 
all marsh and reeds, that no harm was likely to happen to the 
vessel. We lay in this maimer till past ten, when, it being 
very clear that, with such a wind, it was impossible for the 
pinnace to reach Dacca by church-time next day, I determined 
on going thither in the joily-boat, leaving Stowe, whose health 
would not admit of his joining such an expedition, behind. 1 
accordingly embarked, taking with me, besides my clothes, a 


tuftily than my own. 1 took Abdullah and tour ot the besl 
rowers of our crew, leaving»on board the pinnace four of Mr 
Master’s police boatmen instead, who came to offer their ser- 
vices. The adventures of such a voyage were not likely tf 
be very numerous. We found a really heavy sea in the mid 
die of the jeel, which washed our faces liberally. The widtl 
of this expanse of water was on an average, I think, about £ 
mile, showing in many places marks of the vegetation whict 
it covered, and bordered, mostly, by tall rushes, jungle-grass 
and rice-fields, as yet only partially inundated. The strean 
was exceedingly strong, so much bo as perfectly to account foi 
the height of the waves, which the wind raised by their oppogi 
turn. This latter, however, became more moderate after wt 
had rowed about an hour and a half, and the remainder of oui 
progress was very rapid and easy, the men having little more 
to do than now and then to give a pull at their oars. A stripei 
flag at the entrance of a smaller stream on our left hand, at 
tracted my attention, and the boatmen told me that a toll was 

B id there by all boats frequenting a market to which that nul 
1 led. These local taxes are all, throughout the company’s 
territories, applied to the improvements of the districts when 
they are levied. A little farther we were hailed from the 
share by a man earnestly begging to be taken on board. Tht 


missed the boat to which lie belonged, and that now all th( 
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flotilla was passed by, and, unless we gave him a. lift, he-hkif 
no chance of getting to Dacca, the country being all flooded 
and he unable to swim even a few yards. I immediately 
turned the boat’s head to the shore, and he came on board** 
\*ry fine handsome man, naked save his waist-cloth, and with 
a Brahminical string, but with all the carriage and air of a 
^uard’s-man. Nobody could, indeed, mistake his profession* 
yren if he had not made his military salute very gracefully.^: 
lie said he had begged a passage that morning in six or eipt i 
boats, but seeing him naked and pennyless, they had all (as \ 
lie said) “run over to the other side, as if he had been a 
tiger.” He added, on seeing a Sahib his hopes revived, but, * 
continued he, 44 these cursed Bengalees are not like other 
people, and care nothing for a soldier, or any body else in 
trouble.” u To be sure,” he said, laughing, 44 they always run 
away well.” He pointed out some budgerows and other large 
boats dropping down the stream a few miles before us, and 
said his comrades were there, and he should be very thankful 
.f we would put him on board of any one. We were about 
an hour overtaking them; but the first we apprbached turned 
out to be a cook -boat, and he begged hard that 1 would not 
put him in a vessel where he could not escape defilement, 
'showing his string.) 

We accordingly proceeded through the fleet, which consist- 
ed of about twenty vessels, all deeply loaded, with their masts 
-truck, and their long cumbersome oars answering very little 
purpose, except to keep them steady in the middle of the cur- 
rent. Such of them, indeed, as were in its strength, were 
only to be approached with caution, since as they dropped 
down at the rate of five or six miles an hour and were per- 
fectly unmanageable, they would, if they had struck her, have 
Mvamped our little boat in an instant. There was one, how- 
ever, which wc could board without difficulty, but this was a 
washerman’s boat, and our passenger again objected. This 
second scruple excited such a burst of laughter from the Mus- 
sulman dandecs that the soldier blushed up to the eyes as 
soon as he had made it, and begged pardon of me, saying, 
w the boat would do very well;” then jumping on board witn 
another military salam/he left us to proceed with more ra- 
pidity when freed from his weight. The towers of Dacca 
were already in sight, at least the dandces could see them at 
ihe end of a reach of water, perhaps twelve miles in length, 
along which we sped merrily. As wc drew nearer, I was sur- 
•prVsed at the extent of the place, and the stateliness of the 
nuns, of which, indeed, the city seemed chiefly to consist. 
Besides some huge dark masses of castle and tower, the ori- 
ginal destination of which could not be mistaken, and which 
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fWere now overgrown with ivy and peepul trees, as well 'a* 
some old mosques and pagodas, of apparently the same date, 
there were some large and handsome buildings? which, at a 
distance, bid fair to offer us a better reception, and towards 
which I, in the first instance, proposed to direct our course 
knowing the difficulty which we should have, if we passed 
them, in returning against the stream. The boatmen said, 
they did not think die 44 Sahib Log” lived in that part of the 
town, but were not sure, and the appearance of a spire, which* 
as it seemed to mark the site of the church, confirmed me in 
my resolution of bearing off to the left. As we approached, 
however, we found these buildings also, (though of more re- 
cent date than Shah Jehanguire, and many of them of Grecian 
architecture,) as ruinous as the rest, while the spire turned 
out to be a Hindoo obelisk. While we were approaching the 
shore, at the distance of about half a mile from these desolate 
palaces, a sound struck my ear, as if from the water itself, on 
which we were riding, the most solemn and singular 1 can 
conceive. It was long, loud, deep, and tremulous, something 
between the bellowing of a bull and the blowing of a whale, 
or perhaps most like those roaring buoys which are placed at 
the mouths of some English harbours, in which the winds 
make a noise, to w arn ships off them. 44 Oh,” said Abdullah, 
44 thereare elephants bathing? Dacca much place for elephant.’ 5 
1 looked immediately, and saw about twenty of these nne ani- 
mals, with their he&ds and trunks just appearing above the wa- 
ter. Their bellow ing it was which I had heard, and which 
the water conveyed to us with a finer effect than if we had 
been ashore. Another mile or thereabouts of rowing brought 
us to some buildings of a more habitable description, and 
pretty much like those of Calcutta. One of these, close to 
the water’s edge, was pointed out to me as Mr. Master’s, who 
was himself in the court of justice, but whose servants, though 
surprised to see the style in which I arrived, had an excellent 
bed-room for me, with every thing ready for bathing and 
dressing. I found myself in no respect the worse for my 
boating, except that my face w as a little burnt, in spite of my 
[diahtan, by the reflection of the water, while my shins, (which 
lad been exposed to the sun, owing to my trowsers slipping 
ip in the uncomfortable situation in which 1 was compelled 
:o sit) were scorched as if I had laid them before a great fire. 
These I washed in milk, which relieved them a good deal. 
Mr. Master, when he returned, said, that though I had, per- 
laps, done a rash thing in coming through the sun, yet cer- 
tainly 1 took the only means of arriving in time for churiSfrr 
lie said that he would send a guard-boat to help the pinnace 
m,but that she could not possibly get to Dacca under twenty- 
bur hours. For my part, except my shins, I never felt better. 
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RUINS— VISIT FROM THE NAWAB— VISIT RETURNED*— DBATH 
. OF MR. STOWE— CONSECRATION OF CHURCH, AND BURIAl 

GROUND— CONFIRMATION— ARMENIAN. ARCHBISHOP— FARB? 

WELL VISIT TO NAWAB MEER ISRAF ALI. 

July 4. — 1 preached to a small congregation, in a very small 
but pretty Gothic Church. Mr. Parish read prayers, &n<3 
gave notice of the. Consecration and Confirmation for thf 
Wednesday and Friday ensuing. About 4 o’clock the pin 
nace arrived, but Stowe, to mv great concern, sent word thai 
he was too ill to leave it, having had a very severe relapse 03 
dysentery. I took Mr. Todd, the surgeon of the station, U 
him, who pressed his making the attempt for the sake of a more 
airy apartment than his cabin, and in an hour’s time, the wind 
having abated, lie got into Mr. Master’s house and to bed, J 
hope not the worse for the exertion. Nothing can exceed Mr 
Master’s kindness to us both, but 1 am sorry to say, he h 
himself by no means in good health. 

The river on which llacca stands, has greatly altered its 
character since Rennell drew his map. It was then narrow 
hut is novc, even during the dry season, not much less thai: 
the Hooghlv at Calcutta. At present it is somewhat wider, 
but, from the upper w indows of Mr. Master’s house, the op- 
posite bank may be seen also in a great degree flooded; and 
i hough the green rice rising with the water, gives it no othei 
appearance than that of a swampy meadow, small boats are 
*een every where paddling about amid the crop, which yield* 
ihem way without difficulty. 

Dacca, Mr. Master savs, is, as I supposed, merely the 
wreck of its ancient grandeur. Its trade is reduced to the 
sixtieth part of what it was, and all its splendid buildings, 
the castle of its founder Shahjehanguire, the noble mosque 
he built, the palaces of the ancient Nawabs, the factories and 
churches of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese nations, arc 
.all sunk into ruin, and overgrowm with jungle. Mr. Master 
lias himself been present at a tiger hunt in the court of the 
old palace, during which the elephant of one of his friends fell 
into a well, overgrown with weeds and bushes. The cotton 
produced in this district is mostly sent to England raw, and 
the manufactures of England are preferred by the people ot 
Dacca themselves for their cheapness. There are still a 
Vol. I. IS 
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■“ few Armenians resident in the town, some of them wealthy^ 
\ jjritli a church, and two priests. Their Archbishop, who 
makes once in four or five years a journey from Nakitchwan 
; to India, is now in the place, on the same errand with me. 
There are also a few Portuguese, very poor and degraded* 
Of Greeks the number is considerable, and they are described 
as an industrious and intelligent people, mixing more witlr 
the English than the rest, and filling many of the subaltern 
situations under Government. The clerk at the English 
Church (it happens singularly enough) is a Greek, and the 
Greek Priest has sent to request permission to call on me. 

' Of English there are none, except a few indigo planters in 
the neighbourhood, and those in the civil or military service. 
But the Hindoo and Mohammedan population, Mr. Mnstei 
still rates at 300,000, certainly no immoderate calculation. 
'' since, as he says, he has ascertained that there are above 90,000 
houses and huts. The climate of Dacca, Mr. Master rec- 
,, kons one of the mildest in India, the lnsat being always tem- 
pered by the vast rivers flowing near it, and the rapidity ol 
their streams discharging the putrid matter of the annual in- 
undation more rapidly than is ever the case in the Ilooghly 
The neighbourhood affords only one short rule at this season, 
and not many even when the ground is dry, being much inter- 
sected by small rivers, and some large and impenetrable jun- 
gles coming pretty close to the north-east of the tow n. Boat- 
ing is popular, and they make boats very well here. Indeed 
I cannot conceive a situation which more naturally would 
lead men to take delight in sailing. No vessels, however, 
larger than the small country built brigs ever come to Dacca; 
during the rains, ships of any moderate burden might do so. 
but it would be attended with some risk, and the inducement- 
to enter this branch of the Ganges are not sufficient to cn 
courage men to endanger their vessels or themselves, though 
as far as Lutkipoor small European craft have been known 
to come. The majority prefer Chittagong, though even thi^ 
last has a harbour little adapted for vessels of burden. 

Of Chittagong 1 learnt many interesting particulars. The 
town of Islamabad itself is not large, and the English socie- 
ty is still smaller than at Dacca. The country round is 
pretty and romantic, consisting of a number of little round 
steep" hills covered with verdure, coffee, pepper, vines, and 
bamboos, on the summits of which the villas of the English 
are generally placed. These are not very accessible, the 
roads being often too steep and stony to admit of carriages' 
or horses, and the usual method of visiting being in tonjonsV 
and even these, no bearers but the practised ones of Chitta- 
gong would be able to carry in such a country. At some 
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d&ttance from the coast are mountains which divide this ter- 
ritory from that of the Burmese, and are covered by almost 
impenetrable woods and thickets. The climate, Mr. Master 
thinks, has been over-praised. It is certainly cooler during 
the hot months than Calcutta, but not than Dacca, while dq* 
ring the rainy season and the winter, it is exceedingly raw* 
aguish', and asthnietic, being subject to continual and very 
offensive fogs, from the quantity of uncleared land, and the 
neighbouring mountains. But little has been attempted at 
Dacca or Chittagong, for the conversion of the natives, and? 
that little has had very small success. At the former place' 
js a Baptist minister, who is described as a very good ana 
diligent man, and lias succeeded in establishing one Chris- 
tian school (but among the Portuguese and Greek children,) 
and some few Bengalee schools for the natives. But in these 
last lie lias either not ventured to introduce the New Testa- 
ment. or has failed in doing so: a result so different from 
what has been the case in every other part of India, that 1 
suspect some want of address at least in the instructor. He 
appears, however, to have received considerable encourage- 
ment from the English families, and I apprehend that a 
Church Missionary establishment of the same sort, would 
Jind the situation liy no means a bad one. 

July 5. — To-day I had visits from most of the civil and 
military functionaries of Dacca. I had also a visit from Mr. 
Lee, a sort of secretary to his Highness the Nawab Shum- 
-heddowlah, to congratulate me on my arrival, and to ap- 
point a day for his calling on me. This potentate is now, of 
course, shorn of all political power, and is not even allowed 
the state palanquin, which his brother (whose heir lie is) had. 
and which his neighbour the Nawab of Moorshcdabad still 
i etayis. He lias, however, an allowance, of 10,000 s. rupees 
per month, is permitted to keep a court, with guards, and is 
-ty led “ highness. 9 ' The palanquin, indeed, is a distinction 
to which his brother had no very authentic claim, and which 
i his mail could hardly expect, having been very leniently 
dealt with in being allowed the succession at all. He had 
in his youth been a bad subject, had quarrelled with govern- 
ment and his own family, and had been concerned in the 
bloody conspiracy of Vizier All. For his share this, he 
was many years imprisoned in Calcutta, during which time 
lie acquired a better know ledge of the English language and 
literature than most of his countrymen possess. He speaks 
and w rites English very tolerably, and even fancies himself a 
critic in Shakspcare. He has been really a man, Mr. Mas- 
ter tells me, oi vigorous and curious mind, who, had his ta- 
lents enjoyed a proper vent, might have distinguished himself. 
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But he is now growing old, infirm, and indolent, more aldA 
tbore addicted to the listless indulgences of an Asiatic prince; 

S nip, so far as he can afford it, dancing girls, and opium. 

ving in fact scarce any society but that of his inferiors, 
% nd being divested of any of the usual motives by whic^i' 
even Asiatic princes are occasionally roused to exertiou. 
To such a man a strong religious feeling would (even as far 
as this world is concerned,) be an inestimable treasure. But 
to inspire Shumsheddowlah with such a feeling, there are*, 
alas! few if any facilities. 

' Government has seldom more than five companies of infan 
try at Dacca; but this number is now doubled, and they have 
also sent a small flotilla of gun-vessels, which are said to be 
on their way. Had the Burmese really possessed any consi- 
derable force of war-boats in the neighbourhood of Teak Naaf, 
Dacca might easily have fallen their prey: and the alarm ex- 
cited lately was very great, and with some better reason than 
I had supposed. Among other objects of fear and suspicion 
was the poor old Nawab, whom the English suspected ol plot- 
ting against them, and sending information to the Burmese. 
That the Nawab would not weep his eyes out for any reverses 
of the British army, is, indeed, probable. But as to intelli- 
gence, he had none to send which was worth the carriage, 
and was so far from contemplating the approach of the Bur- 
mese with indifference, that he had taken means for remov- 
ing his family as soon as possible, in case of serious alarm, 
while he himself requested leave to attach himself to Mr. 
Master, to remain or go, whenever and wherever lie niighi 
think proper. 

Dacca, as Abdullah truly said, is much place for ele- 
phant. ” The company have a stud of from 2 to 300, num- 
bers being caught annually in the neighbouring woods of Ti~ 
perah and Cachar, which are broken in for service here, a* 
well as gradually inured to the habits which they must ac- 
quire in a state of captivity. Those which are intended for 
tne Upper Provinces, remain here some time, and are by de • 

t rees removed to Moorshedabad, Bogwangolah, Dinapoor, 
:c. since tms transition of climate from this place to Meerut, 
or even Cawnpoor, is too great, and when sudden, destroys 
numbers.^ 1 drove in the evening, with Mr. Master, through 
the city mid part of the neighbourhood. The former is very 
like the worst part of Calcutta near Chitpoor, but has some 
really fine ruins intermingled with the mean huts which cover 
three-fourths of its space. The castle which I noticed, and 
which used to be the palace, is of brick, yet showing some 
traces of the plaster which has covered it. The architecture 
is precisely tnat of the Kremlin of Moscow, of which city, 
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indeed, I was repeatedly reminded in my progress through the * 
town. The Grecian houses, whose ruined conditions I have 
noticed, were the more modern and favourite residence of 
the late Nawab, and were ruined a few years since by th<L 
encroachments of the river. The obelisk, or M Mut,* 5 which 
saw, was erected as an act of piety very frequent in India,, 
by a Hindoo, who about 25 years ago accumulated a large. ; 
fortune in the service of the East India Company. Another < 
mut of an almost similar form was pointed out to me a littl^l 
way out of the town. The pagodas, however, of Dacca, areS 
few and small; three-fourths of the population being Mussul-f 
mans, and almost every brick building in the place having its | 
Persian or Arabic inscription. Most of these look very old, 
but none are of great antiquity. Even the old palace was I 
built only about 200 years ago, and consequently is scarcely 
older than the banquetting-house at Whitehall. The Euro- * 
pean houses arc mostly filial) and poor, compared with those 
of Calcutta; and such as are out of the town, are so surround- Jj 
rd with jungle and ruins as to give the idea of desolation and *1 
unhealtiiiness. No cultivation was visible so for as we went, 
nor any place cleared except an area of about twenty acres j 
lor the new military lines. The drive was picturesque, how- f 
ever, in no common degree; several of the ruins were fine, ^ 
and there are some noble peepul trees. The Nawab’s carriage' i 
passed us, an old landau drawn by four horses, with a coacn- ■; 
man and postilion in red liveries, and some horse-guards in 
red also, with high ugly caps, like those of the old grenadiers, 
with gilt plates in front, and very ill mounted. The great 
men of India evidently lose in point of effect, by an injudi- 
cions and imperfect adoption of European fashions. An east- 
ern cavalier, with his turban and flowing robes, is a striking ■ 
object; and an eastern prince on horseback, and attended 1 
by bis usual train of white-staved and high-capped janizaries, 
a still more noble one; but an eastern prince in a shabby 
‘•arriage, guarded by men dressed like an equestrian troop at 
a fair, is nothing more than ridiculous and melancholy. It is. 
however, but natural, that these unfortunate sovereigns should 
imitate, as far as they can, those costumes which the example 
of their conquerors has associated with their most recent ideas « 
of power and splendour. Stowe has been very ill ever since 
he arrived here; to-day he is better, but still so unwell as to 
make me give up all idea of leaving Dacca this week. 

I met a lady to-day who had been several years at Nussee- 
rabad in Rajpotana, and during seven years of her stay in 
India, had never seen a clergyman, or had an opportunity of 
2;oing to church. This was, however, a less tedious excom- 
munication than has been the lot of a very good and religious 

13 * 
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fisian, resident at Tiperah, or somewhere in that neighbonr- 
d, who was for nineteen years together the only Christian 
l^iHfithin seventy miles, and at least S00 from anyplace of wop 
ship. Occasionally he has gone to receive the sacrament at 
Chittagong, about as far from his residence as York froifl 
London. These are sad stories, and, in the case of Nussee: 
' rabad, I hope, not beyond the reach of a remedy. 

July 6. — The Nawab called this morning according to hi? 
romise, accompanied by his eldest son. lie is a good -look 
Jfng elderly man, of so fair a complexion as to prove the care 
2\vith which the descendants of the Mussulman conqueror* 
fh&ve kept up their northern blood. His hands, more particu 
|larly, are nearly as white as those of a European. He sal 
^br a good while smoking his hookah, and conversing fluenth 
^enough in English, quoting some English books o? history, 
* and showing himself very tolerably acquainted with the event* 
jkof the Spanish war, and the part bore in it by Sir Ed wan 
ipPaget. His son is a man of about SO, of a darker complex 
Pion, and education more neglected, being unable, to convorsi 
; Ju English. The Nawab told us of a line wild elephant. 
^ which nis people were then in pursuit of, within a few mile.* 
? of Dacca. lie said that they did not. often come so near. 
"He cautioned me against going amongst the ruins, except 01 
I’an elephant, since tigers sometimes, and snakes always. 

abounded there. He asked me several pertinent question! 
, asto the intended extent and object of my journey, an< 
talked about the Greek priest, who, he said, wished to be in 
troduced to me, ami whom he praised as a very worthy well 
informed man. I asked him about the antiquities of Dacca 
which he said ivere not very old, the city itself being a com 
paratively recent Mussulman foundation. He was dressei 
in plain white muslin, with a small gold tassel attached t< 
his turban. His son had a turban of purple silk, ribbed witl 
gold, with some jewels in it. Both had splendid diamorn 
rings. I took good care to call the father 44 his highness,’ 
a distinction ot which Mr. Master had warned me that In 


was jealous, and which he himself, I observed, was very care 
ful always to pay him. At length pawn and attar o? rose 
were brought to me, and 1 rose to give them to the visiters 
The Nawab smiled, and said, 44 what, has your Lordshij 
learned our customs?’’ Our guests then rote, and Mr, Mas 
ter gave his arm to the Nawab to lead him down stairs 
The stair-case was lined with attendants with silver sticks 
and jib horse-guards, as before, were round the carriage 
this evidently second-hand, having the amis of its forme 
proprietor still on the pannel, and the whole show was an; 
tiling but splendid. The company’s sepoys were turned ou 
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i) present arms, and the Nawab’s own followers raised a singu* 
[ar sort of acclamation as he got into his carriage, reckoning 
ip the titles of his family, 44 Lion of War!” 44 Prudent i&' 
(Jounsel !” 44 High and Mighty Prince,” &c. &c. But th#; 
tiling was done with little spirit, and more like the proclama-r 
ions of a crier in an English court of justice, than a cere4 
mony in which any person took an interest. I was, however,? 
^ratified throughout the scene by seeing the humane (for it, 
was even more than good natured) respect, deference, an<| 
kindness, which in every word and action Mr. Master showed i 
to this poor humbled potentate. It could not have been 
greater, or in better taste, had its object been an English 
prince of the blood. 

July 8. — Stowe, who has had a relapse, is rather better' 
this morning, but his situation is very uncomfortable. There 
is no probability of his being able to go with me up the coun- 
try, or to leave Dacca, perhaps for many wrecks. This is 
very distressing. To delay my departure so long will be to 
endanger the whole prospect of effecting my arrival at Cawn- 
poor during the rains; or possibly of performing at all, du- 
ring the present year, the visitation, on which, for so many 
reasons, I have set my heart, and for which l have already 
given up so much. The prospect of being so long burdensome 
to Mr. Master is not agreeable. Nor, though this is a minor 
consideration, can I look forwards without annoyance to so 
large a pecuniary sacrifice as is involved in abandoning a 
voyage which 1 have already paid for, and have by so doing 
largely anticipated the allowance made by Government, and 
which I can only expect to receive if I persevere in my jour- 
ney. On the other hand, 1 will not leave my friend so long 
as he is in danger, or till 1 see him in a really convalescent 
-late. 

In the afternoon I accompanied Mr. Master to pay a visit 
to the Nawab, according to appointment. Wc drove a 
< onsidcrable way through the city, then along a shabby 
avenue of trees, intermingled with huts, then through an old 
brick gateway into a sort of wild looking close, w-ith a large 
tree and some bushes in the centre, and ruinous buildings all 
round. Here was a company of sepoys, draw n up to receive 
us, very neatly dressed and drilled, being in fact a detach- 
ment of the Company’s local regiment, and assigned to the 
Nawab as a guard of honour. In front was another and 
really handsome gateway, with an open gallery, wdiere the 
* 4 Nobut, ,J or evening martial music is performed, a mark of 
sovereign dignity, to which the Nawab never had a just claim, 
but in which Government continue to indulge him. Hero 
were the Nawab’s ow n guard, in their absurd coats and caps* 
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!t#nd a crowd of folks with silver sticks, as well as two tonjoi\ 
jHid chalitahs, to convey us across the inner court. This was 
little larger than the small quadrangle at All Souls, sur- 
b founded with low and irregular, but not inelegant buildings. 
I kept neatly, and all whitewashed. On the right hand wasti 
, flight of steps leading to a very handsome hall, an octagon, 
: supported by gothic arches, with a verandah round it, and 
with high gothic windows well venitianed. The octagon was 
. fitted up with a large round table covered with red cloth, 
h mahogany drawing-room chairs, two large and handsome con- 
vex mirrors, which showed the room and furniture to conside- 


rable advantage, two common pier>glasses, some prints of the 
^king, the emperor Alexander, lords Wellesley and Hastings, 
rand the Duke of Wellington, and two very good portraits, by 
Chinnery, of the Nawab himself, and the late Nawab his bro- 
ther. Nothing was gaudy, but all extremely respectable and 
noblemanly. The Nawab, his son, his English secretary, and 
the Greek priest whom he had mentioned to me, received us* 
at the door, and he led me by the hand to the upper end of 
the table. We sate some time, during which the conversa- 
tion was kept up better than 1 expected: and I left the palace 
a good deal impressed with the good sense, information, and 
pleasing manners of our host, whose residence considerably 
surpassed my expectations, and whose court had nothing paltry, 
-except his horse-guards and carriage. The visit ended in an 
invitation to dinner, but without fixing a day. 1 said I should 
be happy, and hinted that an early day would suit me best. 
So that it does not delay my journey, 1 shall like it very well. 

Dacca is sometimes visited by earthquakes, though not 
very severe ones. Mr. Master’s house was much shaken 
last year. The general run of European houses here is about 
equal to the second or third rate of those in Calcutta: the 
rents seem nearly the same. Few are actually on the river, 
but those are the best, and bear the highest prices. 

July 22.— A long interval has occurred, during which 1 
have had neither time nor heart to continue m y journal, hav- 
ing been closely occupied in attending the sick and dying- 
bed of my excellent and amiable friend Stowe, and in the 
subsequent necessary duties of taking care of his interment 
and property. She for whose eyes I write these pages, will 
gladly spare me a repetition of the sad story of lus decline, 
death, and burial. 

I this morning left Dacca, after a residence of eighteen 
days, lpgrkcd by great, and, to me, most unusual anxiety 
and softyrtr; but during which, I, as well as my poor friend, 
received <m our affliction a degree of hospitality, attention, 
affectfepate and delicate kindness from the civil and military 
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yficers attached to the station, and their families, and most of 
'£11 from our excellent host, Mr. Master, which I shall never 
forget, and for which, I trust, I shall be always grateful. 

I do not recollect any thing very material which 1 saw 01 ^ 
l^ard during this period, having, indeed, been pretty closely; 
confined to my friend’s sick room. On Saturday, the 9th, X 
confirmed about twenty persons, all adults, and almost ali 
of the higher ranks. On the following Sunday I consecrated^ 
tne church. This perhaps ought, in strictness, to have pre-* 
ceded the Confirmation; but the iuversion afforded the cate-* 
chumens an immediate opportunity of attending the Lord’s 
supper, of which they all availed themselves, as well, I be- 
lieve, as all the other inhabitants of the station. The whole 
number of communicants was 34 or 5, and I never witnessed 
a congregation more earnestly attentive. On this occasion 
poor Stowe was to have preached, but that duty now de- 
tolved on me. 

In the evening I consecrated the burial ground; a wild and 
dismal place, surrounded by a high wall, with an old Moor- 
ish gate-way, at the distance of about a mile from the now 
inhabited part of the city, but surrounded with a wilderness 
of ruins and jungle. It is, however, large and w ell adapted 
for its purpose, containing but few tombs, and those mostly 
of old dates, erected during the days of Dacca’s commercial 
prosperity, and while the number of European residents was 
more considerable than it is at present. One was pointed 
out to me, over the remains of a Mr. Paget, Chaplain to the 
Company in July 1T24. I then little thought or feared how r 
strangely the centenary anniversary of his interment would 
he kept up! Some of the tombs are very handsome; one 
more particularly, resembling the buildings raised over the 
graves of Mussulman saints, has a high octagon gothic tower, 
with a cupola in the same 6tylc, and eight windows with ela- 
borate trac ery. Within are three slabs over as many bodies, 
and the old Durwan of the burial ground said, it was the 
tomb of a certain “Columbo Sahib, Company ka nuokur;” 
Mr. Col umbo, servant to the Company; who he can have 
been I know not; his name does not sound like an* English- 
man’s, but as there is no inscription, the beadle’s word is 
the only accessible authority. Another tomb is over a Chi- 
nese convert to Christianity and Protestantism, who seems 
to have resided here about a 100 years ago. The remainder 
are of various, but not very remote date, in the usual Anglo- 
Indian style of obelisk or pyramid, but all overgrown with 
ivy, and the destructive peepul tree. Some fine elephants, 
with their mohouts, were browzing on the trees and bushes 
round the wall, and amid the neighbouring ruins, Indian 
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cattle occupied the little grassy glades which intersected 
what would else have been a trackless forest, and the whole 
bad so wild and characteristic an appearance, that I regret- 
ted that 1 had no time to make a drawing. 

One evening I drove with Mr. Master to see the prison^. 
The first we visited was a place of confinement for the in- 
sane, which the humanity of Government provides in evei^ 
district. There were altogether a considerable number, the 
curable und incurable, the male and female, separated in dis- 
tinct wards, under the care of the surgeon of the station and 
several native doctors. The place was airy, well suited to 
the climate, and the prisoners seemed well treated, though 
when I praised their cleanliness, Mr. Master observed, that 
he feared they knew we were coming. The patients, how- 
ever, when asked if they had any complaints, only urged 
£ which some of them die! very fluently) that they were un- 
justly confined, and could prove themselves either to have 
been never mad, or now to be iiuite recovered. Two onh 
seemed dangerous, and were kept in small grated cells, 
though several had light handcuffs on. One of these talked 
incessantly with violent gesticulations, menacing his keeper* 
through Ins bars: the other was a gloomy and sullen wretch, 
stretched out on his mat, but now and then uttering a few 
low words, which Mr. Master said were bitter curses. The 
first was a Brahmin schoolmaster, and had murdered his bro- 
ther; the second was in a decent rank of society, and had 
repeatedly attempted the lives of his wife and children. 
Melancholy or mere fatuity seemed the most general cha- 
racters winch the disease assumed. Mad persons may be 
sent hither by their friends, on payment of a small sum, or, 
if poor, by the “ Daroga” of each “pergunnah,” (the super- 
intendent of a district,) whose duty it is to apprehend and 
send to the district asylum, an} dangerous or disgusting ob- 
ject of this kind who may be at large. 

The prison was very well arranged with roomy wards, dry 
and airy apartments, and permission given once a day to all 
the prisoners to go out on a large plain, within a low outer 
wall, to 'dress their victuals. This indulgence, indeed, 
joined to the lowness of even the main wall, makes it ne- 
cessary to keep them all in irons, but that is, in this climate, 
a far less evil than a closer confinement, or the increased in- 
terruption of the fresh air. The prisoners complained 
loudly that their allowances were not sufficient. Mr. Mas- 
ter told me that the present dearth of rice made them, 
indeed, far less than they used to be, but that the original 
scale was too high, and more than a man could earn by la- 
bour. Some Burmans were here, and the only persons not 
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^liidcufted (except the debtors.) They had been taken in 
ihe Company’s territory, not in arms, but unable to give anjr 
•rood account of themselves, and therefore supposed to be * 
^pies. They seemed, however, poor simple peasants, and 
Mr. Master said, he had recommended Government to dis- 
charge them, since in truth there had always been a little 
^huggling trade on the Munnipoor frontier for salt and ivo- r , 
ry, and these men, he verily believed, had no further or more" 
sinister views. They were middle-sized, well made men, 
in complexion and countenance half-way between the Indian 
and Chinese, and a good deal tattooed. The debtors were 
numerous and very miserable objects. So long as they con- 
tinue here, their creditors are bound to make them the same 
allowance as Government makes to the criminals, but a Hin- 
doo creditor, though murmuring grievously at this expense, 
i* generally (Mr. Master said, and Dr. Carey had said the 
same thing before) intensely cruel, and prefers the gratifica- 
tion o i revenge, even to that of avarice. Several of the 
debtors here were very old men, and some had been kept 
many years in prison. 

Another evening 1 went in a beautiful boat of Mr. Mit- 
ford’s to the k ‘ Pagla Pu ll," on Mad Bridge, a ruin four 
miles below Dacca, it is a very beautiful specimen of the 
richest Tudor gothic, but 1 know not whether it is strictly 
to be called an Asiatic building, for the boatmen said the tra- 
dition is, that it was built by a Frenchman. There is a very 
line and accurate engraving of it in Sir Charles D’Oyley’s 

Ruins of Dacca.” 

1 had two visits during the w eek from the Armenian Arch- 
bishop of Ecmiazin, (near what they call Mount Ararat,) 
who, attended by one of the suiVragans of the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, is making a visitation of all the different churches 
of their communion in Persia and India. The Archbishop 
has everv appearance of a mild, respectable, intelligent 
man, and he of Jerusalem seems a shrewd fei!ow r . I was 
anxious to be civil to them both, but they only spoke Turkish 
and their own tongue. Fortunately one of their ]){icca con- 
gregation could officiate as interpreter, and then we got on 
famously, by the help of rny Russian acquaintance and re- 
collections. They were both ivell acquainted with Georgia, 
and Abraham, of Jerusalem, had been at Mosdok, Nakitch- 
evan, Kalomna, and Mosco. I was able to do them some 
trifling services, and we parted with mutual good wishes. 

July 20. — I went to pay my farewell visit to die Nawab, 
who bad been really more than civil. Almost every day 
during the last week, he had sent baskets of fruit, dressed 
dishes and pastry, some (which is a common eastern compli- 
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Ifteftt) for iny own dinner, others with a special recommen- 
dation for my sick friend. All the return I could make 
and it was one which I heartily pray God in his goodness 
may make useful, was the present of my Hindoostanee prayer 
booK, which, being splendidly bound, and containing niW 
which a Mussulman would not dislike, least 44 like bread 
on the waters,” though I fear on a stormy sea, and one till* 
bid with gross indulgences and prejudices. Poor old may 
I should rejoice to learn that he nad sometimes looked int< 
its pages. This he voluntarily promised to do in his last vi- 
sit, and as we were alone, we had a good deal of talk aboir 

r dities and other things, in the course of which he desire* 
would sometimes w rite to him. He then said, 44 1 am no* 
going to offer you a valuable present, but only trifles whir! 
are here common, but which in Europe would be curiosities 
This muslin I do hope you will offer in my name to youi 
lady, and instead of your present stick, now r that you art 
lame, (I had not quite recovered the effects of the sun on mj 
legs,) that you will walk with my cane.’* Of the former I 
am no judge, the latter is very pretty, of a solid piece o 
ivory, beautifully carved. It is too fine for me to w r alk with, 
but I shall always value it. I was received and dismissed 
on this, as on the former occasion, with presented arms. 

I w ent from the palace to the house of Meet* Israf Ali, th( 
chief Mussulman gentleman in this district. He is said b;. 
Mr. Master to have been both extravagant and unfortunate 
and therefore to be now a good deal encumbered. But hi- 
landed property still amounts to above 300,000 begahs, anti 
his family is one of the best (as a private family) in India. 
He was himself absent at one of his other houses. But hi* 
two eldest sons had been very civil, and had expressed a hop* 
that I would return their visit. Besides which, l was not 
sorry to see the inside of this sort of building. Mcer Isral 
Ali’s house is built round a couit-yard, and looks very much 
like a dismantled convent, occupied by a corps of Uhlans, 
There are abundance of fine hordes, crowds of shabby look- 
ing servants, in showy but neglected liveries, and on tin 
whole a singular mixture of finery and carelessness. Tin- 
two young men, and a relation, as they said he was, wlw 
seemed to act as their preceptor and as their father’s man ol 
business, received me with some surprise, and w r ere in truth 
marvellously dirty, and unlit to see company. They w'ere, 
however, apparently flattered and pleased, and showed their 
good manners in offering no apologies, but leading me up a 
very mean stair-case into their usual sitting rooms, which 
were both better in themselves, and far better furnished than 
I expected from the appearance of things below'. After the 
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tcto first compliments, I had recourse to Abdullah’s interpret 
Cation, and they talked very naturally and rather vdulky 
about the fine sport their father would show me the next time 
1 came into the country, he having noble covers for tigers, 
leopards, and even wild elephants. At last out came a wish 
(or silver sticks 1 Their father, they said, was not in the 
habit of asking favours from Government, but it was a shame 
that the baboos of Calcutta should obtain badges of nobility, 
AVhile true Seyuds , descendants of the prophets, whose an- 
cestors had never known what trade was, but had won with 
their swords from the idolaters the lands for which they now ■' 
paid taxes to the Company, should be overlooked. I could ; 
promise them no help here, and reminded them that an old ) 
family was always respected, whether it had silver sticks or j 
no, and that an upstart was only laughed at for decorations I 
which ;deceived nobody. “Yes,” said the younger, “but 
our ancestors used to have silver sticks, and we have got 
them in the house at this day.” 1 said if they could prove 
that, 1 thought that Government would be favourable to their 
request, but advised them to consult Mr. Master, who was 
their father’s intimate friend. AVe then parted, after their 
bringing pawn and rose water in a very antique and ele- 
gantly carved bottle, which might really have belonged 
to those days when their ancestors smote tne idolaters. Mr. - 
Master afterwards said, that if the Meer himself hacl been 
at home, I never should have been plagued with such topics; 
that he w as a thorough gentleman, and a proud one, who 
wished for the silver sticlts, but would never have asked the 4 
interest of a stranger. The young men called afterwards to 
sec me to my boat, and brought me some toys for my chil- 
dren, and a tmeliing cap often w'orn by Mussulmans in this 
district. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

DACCA TO FURREKDPOOR. 

INUNDATION— GUN-BOAT ATTACKED MUSSULMAN FAKIR— 

FURREEDPOOR SYSTEM OF ROBBERY DOMESTIC HABITS 

OF HINDOOS— EXTRACT FROM CALENDAR. 

Having preserved these hasty recollections of the past 
week, I return to my journey. 

Being anxious to prevent Miss Stowe, who I feared had, 

Vol.X 14 
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on hearing of her poor brother’s illness, set out from Calcutta 
to join him, from coming to Dacca, I did not take the direct' 
‘/northern course by the great jecls, but sailed eastward across 
tile Delaserry river and a wide tract of flooded country, which 
offered a strange and dreary spectacle, from the manner in A 
which the wretched villages were huddled together, on lit- 
tle mounds of earth, just raised above the level of the inun* 
dation, while all the rest was covered with five or six feet 
water. 1 thought of Gray’s picture of the Egyptian Delta, 
whose peasants 

" On their frail boats to neighbouring cities glide, 

- Which rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide.” 

;But these villages do any thing but glitter. At length we 
passed them all, ami entered what might be called a sea ot 
reeds. It was, in fact, a vast jeel or marsh, w hose tall rushes 
rise above the surface of the water, having depth enough for 
a very large vessel. We sailed briskly on, rustling Tike a 
greyhound in a field of corn : while in one place where the 
reeds were thickest, and 1 tried the depth with an oar. there 
was, I should guess, at least ten feet water, besides whatever 
else there might be of quagmire. 

After this we entered a nullah, with rice only partially 
flooded, and a succession of woods and villages", till at six 
we halted for the night, in a very pleasant spot, near a large 
village, named Naw r ab Gunge. I should have enjoyed my 
little walk, if ray recollections would have allowed me. 

July 23. — We commenced our journey this morning with 
unusual alertness, but ere long it was interrupted. A sud- 
den turn of the river exposed us, about twelve at noon, to so 
strong a contrary wind, that after a few trials the men de- 
clared they could not proceed, and begged leave to get their 
dinner, in the hope that the breeze might moderate. I was 
not sorry for this delay, as I hoped to receive information from 
Dacca which might set me at liberty to go directly north- 
ward, but letters arrived which to my great sorrow estab- 
lished the fact that Miss Stowe was on her wav to Dacca, 
and made it adviseable for me to push on to meet her as fast 
as possible. I put, therefore, into immediate force the ma- 
gic of iny own silver sticks, and the potent talisman of brass 
which adorned the girdle of the Chupr&ssee whom Mr. Mas- 
ter had ordered to accompany me to Hajygunge,and sent to 
the jemautdar*of the nearest village a requisition for twenty 

* This appellation is variously given to a house-servant, the chief 
tnan of a village, and to an officer in the army, of a rank corres- 
ponding to a lieutenant. — E d. 
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men to drag my boats, with the information at the same time, 
that the service would not be, as I fear it often is in this coun- 
try, gratuitous. No sooner, however, were the messengers 
seen approaching, than half the village, fearing that it was 
i so me (Government duty which was required, were seen run- 
ning away to hide themselves, and it was not till the je- 
■nautdar had gone round to explain matters to some of their 
wives, that any tolerable workmen made their appearance. 
"At last the prescribed number arrived, and we began moving 
with tolerable rapidity, and continued advancing prosperous- 
ly till nine o’clock at night, when the twenty men were ex- 
tremely well satisfied with two rupees among them! and 
willingly promised to attend next morning, so cheap is la- 
bour in this part of India. An event has occurred on the 
Matabunga since we traversed it, which shows the low state 
of morality among the peasants of India, and how soon and 
how surely a sudden temptation will transform the most 
peaceable into banditti. A large boat attached to the gun- 
boats which arrived the other day at Dacca from Calcutta, 
loaded with ammunition, got aground pretty near the same 
place wheic we had the bank cut through. The country peo- 
ple were called in to assist in getting her off, very likely 
from the same village whose inhabitants we found so dili- 
gent and serviceable. The ammunition, however, was packed 
iii cases resembling those in which treasure is usually con- 
veyed in this country, ami in consequence as is supposed of 
this mistake, the boat being by Hie accident separated from 
the ileet, was attacked the following night by (as is said) 
near three hundred people, armed with spears, bamboos, 
hoes, and whatever else a tumultuary insurrection usually 
lesorts to. They were repulsed by Hie sepoys with difficul-' 
ty,«iud not till several had neen shot. The affair made a. 
great noise in Dacca, nothing of the kind having been heard 
of for many years in that neighbourhood. A commission 
iiad gone to the spot to inquire into the case, and one of the 
small neighbouring Zemindars was said to be in custody. 

• Natives, Mr. Master said, are often pillaged, and travel al- 
ways in more or less danger. But Decoits seldbm venture 
on a European boat, and still more rarelv on a vessel in. 
the Company’s service, and guarded by soldiers. 

In the course of our halt this day a singular and painfully 
interesting clmracter presented himself in the person of a 
Mussulman Fakir, a very elegantly formed and handsome 
young uian. of good manners, and speaking good Hindoosta- 
nee, but with insanity strongly marked in his eye and fore- 
head. lie was very nearly naked, had a white handkerchief 
tied as an ornament round his left arm, a bright yellow rag 
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hanging loosely over the other, a little cornelian ornament 
set in silver round his neck, a large chaplet of black beads,' 
and a little wooden cup in his hand. He asked my leave 
to sit down on the bank to watch what we were doing, and 
said it gave his heart pleasure to see Englishmen ; that hf 
was a great traveller, had been in Bombay, Cabul, &c., 
and wanted to see all the world, wherein he was bound to 
wander as long as it lasted. I ottered him alms, but he re- 
fused, saying, ne never took money, — that he had his meal 
that day,* and wanted nothing. He sate talking wildly with 
the servants a little longer, when I again told Abdullah to 
ask him if I could do any thing for him ? he jumped up, 
laughing, said, 44 No pice!’ 1 then made a low obeisance, and 
ran off, singing, 44 La lllah ul Allah! llis manner and ap- 
pearance nearly answered to the idea (if the Arab Mejnoun, 
when he ran wild for Leila. 

July 2d. — 1 met yesterday evening with a severe disap 
pointment. 1 had left Dacca cheered with the hope that my 
wife, who had expressed great anxiety to accompany me in 
the event of Stowe’s illness terminating fatally, would be 
able to join me with our children at Boglipoor; but I receiv- 
ed a letter from her, forwarded by Mr. Master, which made 
me see that this would be impossible. This news, added to 
the uncomfortable state of mv mind and feelings, kept me 
awake great part of the night, and 1 arose ill and unre 
freshed. 

The labourers were after their time, and the wind being 
moderate, we set off without them. They overtook us, how- 
ever, in two boats, in about three miles, and were of very 
material use in helping us on to the junction of this stream 
with the great Ganges. Just before we arrived at * has point 
I saw two pinnaces in the ofling. In the hope that one might 
prove to be Miss Stowe’s, I immediately brought to, and sent 
off a letter to prepare he; for the sad tidings of her brother’s 
death ; but the boats belonged to another party. 

We now proceeded again with the tow-line: the wind was 
strongly against us, the stream in which wc were running 
almost full south, but the additional coolies did wonders for 
us. Including the crew, there were no less than twenty- 
eight men at the rope of my pinnace, and eight to each of 
the other boats. About half-past one we reached the place 
where our stream rejoined the Ganges, which lay before us 
with its vast expanse of w ater. 

The woods near Hajygunge and Furreedpoor lay like a 
long dark outline on the horizon, at the distance of about 
twelve miles, six miles being, I should guess, pretty nearly 
the width of the river. 1 here dismissed the country peo- 
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pie, but Tound that though the wind was full sduth, it was 
still not over and above favourable, since though it would 
carry us up the river, it would effectually prevent our making 
Furreedpoor. While Mohammed, (the Serang,) and Abdul- 
lah were consulting as to what was best to be done, I saw 
small pinnace creeping slowly towards us, amid the long 
r^eds, which we hailed ; and as soon as it was ascertained 
who we were, a young officer jumped into the dingy, and 
paddled up towards us, whom 1 soon recognized to be my 
old shipmate Gresley, who with his companion, Lt. P., dined 
with ine. There were few medical applications which could 
have done me so much good as a motive for an extra glass of 
wine, and the lively conversation of two young men, for one 
of whom 1 had a sincere regard. We parted soon after four, 
and I had a very good sail over the ri\er, and might, I soon 
found, have had a better, had not Mohammed, from his exceed- 
ing terror oi being carried out of his knowledge, or of being 
compelled pa?»s a night at sea, instead of fairly sailing 
straight for the river on which (he tillages stand, laboured 
hard, by f ping his boat as near the wind as her construc- 
tion allow'd, to make the opposite bank as soon as possible. 

We armed there in consequence about six o’clock, at 
least eigl. miles to the S. of the point wo wished for; and, 
in the neighbourhood of a lit tie village oveihung with palms, 
we made fast to a green meadow. Our people had learnt 
caution bv the recent events on the Matabunga, and Abdul- 
lah came to roquet that I would give orders for two sen- 
tiies for the. night. 

Jiffy 25. — 1 slept well, and have seldom wakened with 
moie reason foi gratitude. My health, which had been for 
sonic time a good deal deranged, appeared renovated, and I 
felt myself ready to adopt any iine of conduct w hich circum- 
stances might claim from me. 

We were obliged to track our boat, the wind having fal- 
len, and it wa* IU o'clock before we reached the Hajygun- 
«e nullah, Before we had advanced far, a boat came up 
with a letter from Mr. Warner, the magistrate of these 
districts, and to my inexpressible delight one Ironi my wife, 
which Mr. Master ‘'had forwarded. Mer account of herself 
was comfortable, but 1 was again forcibly convinced that it 
would be impossible for her to join me at Boglipoor. My 
main anxiety therefore was, that she should not tret about a 
separation which was unavoidable, and that she should be 
convinced that 1 am likely to do extremely well, and travel 
very safely: ami that, though now r alone, 1 should have com- 
panions the greatest pari of the way. 

Mr. Warner soon after called on me, and I accompanied 
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him to his house, where I found a very well furnished libra- 
ry . At present I 119 house was full of ladies, fugitives from 
Chittagong ; but, except his own family and inmates, he had 
no society, no Europeans, not even a medical man being 
within very many miles. In the evening we walked in the 
garden, and Mr. Warner pointed out one tree on which tw$ 
pelicans never failed to roost, and another which had an ea- 
gle’s nest. Eagles are, he said, very common on all these 
rivers, and pelicans by no means rare, and he expressed 
some surprise at learning how few of either L had seen during 
my progress. A beautiful ami fragrant purple flower w*as 
shown me as the jalap plant. Mr. Warner then took me a 
pleasant drive in the carriage, and 1 had some very inte- 
resting conversation with him; on our return to the house 1 
read prayers and a sermon, and then went to my boat. On 
the whole, between the books I found, the things I saw, and 
the people I met with, I passed a pleasant, and 1 trust not 
unprofitable Sunday. 

Air. Warner told me, that c\en now I was. in his judg 
ment, a fortnight too late to succeed m gelling up to lawn- 
poor, but that to Benares 1 might do very well. 

Among Mr. Warner's books I found in a volume of the 
Edinburgh Annual Register, a dialogue fiom an ancient Ara- 
bic A1S. in the 13odlei..r., translated six years bv l)r. Ni 
col, containing a dispute between a Christian monk and cer- 
tain learned Mussulman*, at the court oi one of the Saljuc- 
kian Sultans, which 1 thought so cle\LM,an«l so evidently 
authentic, that it greatly delighted me. and i borrowed it 
for Abdullah, as moie likely than most tiling* which 1 haw- 
seen to do him good, and confirm his faith in Christ. The 
original Arabic ouiilit by all means to be published, il it is 
not already, and sent out foi circulation in the East by the 
societies interested m such good work*. 1 here dismissed 
Hie police boat, and chujoa^ee vwth which Mr. Master had 
furnished me. It is pleading to see how popular Mr. Mas- 
ter is ; lie is spoken of here in ju»t the s-ame way as he is at 
Dacca. 

Air. Warner l find had not heat d a woid of the alleged"** 
attack on the Company’s boats on these waters. Such a 
tiling might, lie said, ha\e occurred in the Kdshnager dis- 
trict without his hearing of it, but he conceived it must have 
been greatly exaggeiated. He said that, the Indians can ne- 
\er tell a story without excessive falsification one way or the 
other. lie had frequently had cases of assault brought be- 
fore him, in w hich the plaintiff at first stated that he had , 
been attacked and nearly killed by above a hundred men, 
when it turned out that he had received a beating from one or 
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two men, twenty or thirty others being possibly present, (as in 
a village or market,) but taking no part in the quarrel. In 
the same way if a house or a boat is robbed, the complai- 
nant generally exaggerates the number of Decoits to any 
multitude, which he may think likely to excite the magis- 
trate's attention and pity. Nevertheless there was, he said, 
a great deal of gang-robbery, very nearly resembling the ri- 
band men of Ireland, but unmixed with any political feeling, 
in all these provinces. It is but too frequent for from five 
to ten peasants to meet together as soon as it is dark to at- 
tack some neighbour’s house, and not only plunder, but tor- 
ture him, his wife and children, with horrible cruelty, to 
make him discover his money. These robbers in the day- 
lime follow peaceable professions, and some of them are 
thriving men, while the whole firm is often under the pro- 
tection of a Zemindar, who shares the booty, and does his 
best to bring oft' any of the gang who may fall into the hands 
of justice, by suborning witnesses to prove an alibi, bribing 
the inferior agents of the police, or intimidating the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. In this way many persons are 
suspected of these practices, who yet go on 'many years in 
tolerably ^ood esteem with their neighbours, and completely 
beyond the. reach of a Government w hich requires proof in 
oilier to punish. Mr. Warner thinks the evil has increased 
since the number of spirit shops has spread so rapidly. At 
present these places bring in a very considerable revenue to 
Government, and are frequented by multitudes both of the 
Hindoo and Mussulman population. They are generally, 
however, resulted to at night, and thus the drunkenness, 
die fierce amt hateful passions which they engender, lead na- 
turally to those results which night favours, at t he same time 
that they furnish convenient places of meeting for all men 
who may be banded for an illicit purpose. 1 asked what 
the brahmin said to this, lie answered that the brahmins 
dicmseUcs v ere many of them drunkards, and some of them 
Decoits, and that he thought what inlluence they retained 
was less for good or moral restraint, than evil. Yethe said 
ifrat, they had a good deal of influence still, while* this had 
been quite lost by the Mussulman imams and Moulahs. He 
<*pokc, however, lavourably of the general character o( the 
people, who are, lie said, gentle, cheerful, and iiulustiious, 
these great crimes being, though unhappily more common 
than in Kurope, yet certainly not universal. He had learned, 
from different circumstances, more of the internal economy 
of the humbler Hindoo families than many Europeans do, 
and had formed a favourable opinion of their domestic ha- 
bits and happiness. As there is among the cottagers no se- 
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fctaftion of women, both sexes sit together round their eve* 
toing lamps in very cheerful conversation, and employ them- 
selves either in weaving, spinning, cookery or in playing at 
a kind of dominos. He says it is untrue that the women 
in these parts, at least, are ignorant of sewing, spinning, or 
embroidery, inasmuch as, while the trade of Dacca flourisneft, 
the sprigs, &c. which we see on its muslins, were very often 
the work of female hands. This is a strange and blended 
tissue of human life and human character! which it is mosi 
painful to hear of, since one cannot contemplate the evening- 
enjoyments of a happv and virtuous family, such as is des- 
cribed, without anticipating the possibility of their cottage 
being made, during the night, a scene of bloodshed, torture, 
and mas>acre. Yet, alas! can we forget that in all these 
respects. India is too like Ireland! 

July £G. — Srili I had no news of Miss Stowe, and I was 
compelled to remain at Furreedpoor. 1 ain sadly weary ol 
waiting ; and the worst is, 1 am told that there will be very 
little more south wind this year ; if so, my progress will In: 
slow indeed. I got a very pleasant walk this morning, 
without feeling tired, and breakfasted and dined with tin 
Warners. The interval between breakfast and dinner I 
spent in the study, partly in writing letters, and partly ii 
looking over a curious document which he allowed me t( 
see, being his Gaol Calendar, as to be returned to the Cir- 
cuit Judge. His 6 ‘ Cutcherrv,’" or Court of Justice, the gaol, 
aud a small unoccupied bungalow, are the only buildings, 
besides his own house, in the station. The huts of the na- 
tives are is no compact a Hinge, but scattered thinly up and 
down a large and fertile extent of orchard -garden and paddy- 
ground. To return, however, to the Calendar. {So far a- 
the present Quarter, it stands thus. 


Case 1, Affray, and assault on a single person, by fourteen tvimi- 
imis. 

One man cliaiged with the murder of his fellow- workman 
in tne fields. 

•>» One mar. charged with forgery. ^ 

U Five vuth house-breaking, 

.5, Two charged with house-breaking. 

«», Five charged with affray and riot, destroying property 
6cc. [This is connected with the succeeding case of for- 
gery, being an attempt, under colour of a forged instru- 
ment fir Ft, and afterwards by violence, to obtain posses- 
sion of an indigo work. — See cases 34 and 19.] 

7, Four for house-breaking and attempt to murder. 

K, Three for house-breaking. 

•>, Five for child-stealing. [In this case one of the accused, 
parties, in whose house the little girl was found, declared , 
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in his own justification, that desiring to obtain a wife for 
his son, (a boy, ) he had given some rupees to a neighbour, 
(one of the robbers) to buy one: that the said neighbour 
brought him the little girl, saying she was his niece, and 
that he received her as such. But there was little doubt 
that this was untrue, and that the design of the whole 
,, . was to se H the child to some person at a distance.] 

l-asc 10, Two for murder by poison, administered in brandy. 

31, Five for false imprisonment and murder. [A man was seen 
bound and dragged along by the five prisoners, — was 
taken to the house of one of them, ana there confined 
two or three days, and beaten, as it is said, to death. 
They plead that the man was mad, and h»s death occa- 
sioned by his distemper. It appears, however, that 
there was previous malice, and that they were not bound 
to take care of him, if he had been mad.] 

12, Seven for house-breaking, with torture. 

1 H Three for homicide, in executing an arrest. 

14, Seven for an affray and riot at another indigo factory, aris- 
ing out of the same dispute with the one formerly men- 
tioned. 

1 J, Four for piracy and attempt to murder. 

16, One for murder, by striking with a bamboo. 

37, Nine for an attack on a dwelling-house, plundering, beat- 
ing, and false imprisonment. 

18, One for false imprisonment, assault, and compelling the 

plaintiff to sign a paper containing a false deposition. 

19, Seven for forgery and subornation of forgery. See cases 

6 and 34. 

20, Six for robbing a boat. 

21, Two for assault, with intent to kill. 

22, Five for piracy and attempt to kill. 

In all 91 prisoners for trial, not including a very curious 
ease now under investigation, in which a wealthy brahmin is 
accused of having procured his enemy to be seized and car- 
ried l/efore the altar of Kali in his private house, and having 
there cut off his head, after the manner in which sheep and 
hogs are sacrificed to their deities. This offers certainly no 
favourable view of the morals of the country, considering 
that the district of Furreedpoor is not larger than the ordi- 
nary run of Welsh counties. Two circumstances tyorth no- 
tice are, the gangs in which most crimes arc committed, and 
, the nature of the defence usually set up, which, T observed, 
was, in nine cases out of ten, an alibi, being tho easiest of all 
others to obtain by the aid of false witnesses. Perjury is 
dreadfully common and very little thought of. 

In the evening I again drove out with Sir. Warner. A large 
lfike is at a small distance from the house, which holds water 
all summer. The natives say it was part of the original bed 
of the Ganges which used to cover all Furreedpoor, till a 
i Kaja requiring a portion for his daughter, implored Vanina 
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to give him one. The god sent a tortoise, which swam out 
making a large circuit in the bed of the river, and immedi 
ately within that space dry land appeared. I read prayer 
to Mr. Warner’s family circle, and returned to my pinnace 
Furreedpoor used to be a favourite station of banditti, as>< 
so dangerous, that till a local magistrate with a strong polic< 
was settled here, no valuable boat ever risked the passage 
This part of its former history may possibly have made tri 
manners of its present inhabitants more unruly, and accoun 
in some degree for the heaviness of the calendar. 

July 27 . — This day passed as the preceding. 1 heard no 
thing of Miss Stowe, and the disadvantage of any further dc 
lay to my voyage seemed so serious, that I determined, un 
less some news reached me in the course of this day or night 
to go on. 

July 28. — No tidings arriving, and having done ever 
thing I could think of to ensure the gradual unpartment c 
the sad news of her brother’s death to poor Miss Stowe, am 
provided as far as 1 could for the comfort and safety of he 
dismal homeward journey, about noon, when I was hurry irij 
the Serang to make sail, I received a letter from my poor wife 
with an account of the severe illness of both our babies, am 
of the merciful deliverance which our beloved little Emil 
had received from God. This letter grievously agitated me 
so much so that T think for some time I hardly felt or undei 
stood what had happened. My first impression was to burr 
home to Calcutta. But on reading the letter over again, 
knew I could implicitly trust my wife when she told me tha 
the danger was over; that if she had apprehended the proba 
bility of a relapse, she would not have concealed it from me 
that I was engaged at this time in a solemn professional dutt 
to desert which, without the strongest grounds, would be 
criminal distrust of God, and neglect of his service; that m 
presence would not help my poor child, and that in case c 
the worst which 1 might hear at Bogwangola, I might at al 
events then return to comfort my poor wife under her afilictioi 
On the whole I determined to go on, though, when I had mad 
that determination, and was actually on the broad stream <' 
the Ganges, it seemed as if 1 first became sensible of the bit 
terness which I had escaped, and which might still threatei 
tne. I did not, however, repent of the resolution which 
had taken, and I hoped I acted right, and not unfeelingly 1 
my dear wife, in thus preferring a public to a private duty. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

•’ rUUREEDPOOR TO BOGLIPOOR. 

UJ.lItD BEGGAR CROCODILE— APE SILK MANUFACTORY— - 

BASKET FOR CATCHING FISH BOGWANG OLA— STRENGTH OF 

CURRENT BEGGING DER VISES ANT-HILLS— RAJMAHAL 

HILLS GOVE KAJMAHAL SULTAN SUJAH’s PALACE— PU- 

HARRKES CAVES— GOSSAIN BOGLIPOOR SCHOOLS— RE- 

LIGION OF PUHARREES. 

We had a noble breeze, and went on rapidly, all sail 
pread, when all at once, to my great surprise, {he Serang 
brought Up the pinnace so suddenly, that he almost laid her 
•m her beam-ends, and the water flowed in at her lee cabin 
^ inflows; a very little more wind, and she would have turn- 
'd quite over. On running out to learn the reason of this 
laamcuvrc, J found Mohammed pale, Abdullah scolding, and 
i Me crew endeavouring, with more haste than good speed, to 
get in the top and top-gallant sails. It appeared that the 
teersman had seen a shoal right ahead, and so close under 
lie hows, that even the rapid bringing-up of the boat’s head 
was barely sufficient to avoid it. The fact is, however, that 
-uch mud-banks as are usually met with here would have 
been less dangerous with our flTat bottom, than the expedient 
which they put in practise. However, I ordered two men 
forward witn long bamboos, to sound wherever there appear- 
ed suspicion in future; and exhorted them, when they found 
occasion to bring up so suddenly again, always to let the sails 
at the same time. 

The river is here, I should think, from four to five miles 
wide. We advanced up it with our fine breeze at a great 
late, till nearly seven, when we brought to in a swampy and 
inconvenient spot, immediately opposite Jaffiergunge, being 
\ery nearly the same place where, with poor Stowe,* I had 
crossed the river a month before. It now swarmed with fish- 
ing-boats, but offered vessels of no other description. # Many 
nullahs branch out of the main stream in every direction. I 
found to-day that these people do not apply the name of Gun- 
ga at all to this stream, but call it k ‘ Pudda.” My ignorance 
of this fact used to perplex me exceedingly, both in asking 
Questions and receiving answers. They know no Gunga but 
tne Hooghly; and the Burra Gunga (Great Ganges,) by which 
1 tried to explain myself, was always mistaken by. Moham- 
med for the “ Boori-gonga,” a comparatively insignificant 
stream near Dacca. 
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I forgot to mention in their proper places the things which 
I saw while at Furreedpoor. One was a specimen of the na- 
tive fox, running near Mr. Warner’s house, and so little 
afraid that one might almost have laid hold of him. He was 
a beautiful little animal, not much larger than a hare, of i 
more silky fir and squirrel-like tail, than the English rey- 
nard, and is rather serviceable than otherwise, inasmuch* as 
though he sometimes catches small birds, his chief food is of 
field-mice and white ants. Another circumstance was, that 
my boat was visited by a blind beggar, (a young countryman,) 
with his wife, a fine young woman, her features not very de- 
licate, but her person remarkably well made, and the tallest 
female whom 1 have seen in India. I gave them alms, and 
w T hen she thrust out her hand to receive them, she dis- 
played massive silver bracelets, worth, 1 should think, at 
feast 25 or 30 shillings. Yet these were beggars; and to 
judge from their scanty and wretched clothing in all other re- 
spects, I doubt not objects of pity. But for this poor woman 
to sell her bracelets, w as a thing which probably never would 
occur to her as possible, except under urgent and hopeless 
hunger. She had also rings on her ankles, which, indeed, 
drew my attention to her sex, for her height made me at first 
suppose her to be a young man, and her dress, which was a 
coarse sackcloth mantle, might have belonged either to male 
or female. Her manner was extremely modest; she never 
let go her husband’s hand, and was evidently annoyed by the 
sort of notice she attracted from the boatmen and my ser- 
vants. The old blind man, led by a little boy, whom we saw' 
on the Chundnah, made his appearance also at Furreedpoor, 
a proof of his wandering habits. The existence of these beg- 
gars, as it implies that they obtain some relief, may seem to 
exculpate the mass of Hindoos from the charge of general 
inhumanity and selfishness, so often brought against them. 
At the same time, in a country where there is no legal pro- 
vision for distress, it is almost needless to observe, that in 
cases of blindness, leprosy, lameness, and helpless old age, 
to give to beggars as we have the means, is an obligation of 
justice as well as charity. ~ 

July 29.— Our course the early part of to-day was chiefly 
along the north-east bank, and in part through a succession 
of “aits,” beds of reeds, and overflowed ground cultivated 
with rice. The weather pleasant, and not very different 
from an English summer day. Indeed, I have as yet seen 
nothing to make me lose the opinion that the rains in India 
are by no means an unpleasant season. Several circumstances 
reminded me painfully of poor Stowe. At about half past" 
nine we passed what he and I had, in our previous passage,* 
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faken for a clump of tall trees; but which, now that I sum 
it nearer, appeared to be a single but very majestic banian. 
I looked in vain for the islet where we passed our evening, 
(his last evening of health and high spirits,) and where nc 
v/aded after the wild ducks into the marsh, which so unhap* 
pily affected him. The increasing flood had now covered its 
but I recognised the village where we passed our first night 
in what we called, in merriment, “India beyond the Gan- 
ges;” where we saw the dwarf, and the “lodge in the gar- 
den of cucumbers;” while, standing out a little, to avail our- 
selves of the wind in the next reach, we grounded on a part 
of the same line of marshy islets which we had traverseu on 
foot a few weeks before. I could not help feeling that now 
1 had nobody to compare my impressions with; none whose 
attention I might call to singular or impressive objects, — 
that I was, indeed, a lonely wanderer! Such thoughts are, 
however, useless, and perhaps they are hardly innocent; 
with a great object before me, with Providence for my guide, 
and with the power of a constant correspondence with a be- 
loved w ife, I nave no right to regard myself* as solitary or 
forsaken. But having nobody to talk to will probably swell 
the size of my journal. 

The country improved very much in the course of the 
morning, and the number of fishing-boats was really extra- 
ordinary; most of them had their sails spread between two 
bamboos, one on each gunwale, as common in the South Seas; 
and the groups both of boats and fishermen, skimming past 
the beautifully wooded bank, afforded subjects for painting 
^uch as I should have delighted, had I possessed the necessary 
talent, to transfer to paper. 

About half past one, and when we were not far from the 
stream which diverges from the Pudda, between Puina and 
Kadanuggur, Mohammed, in excessive carelessness or igno- 
rance, contrived to lose his way, by going directly north, 
round a large island in the middle of tne river, and conse- 
quently in a channel leading back again towards Jaffiergunge. 
Wc soon found that we had the stream with instead of against 
us, and asking some fishermen, learned the mistake. We 
had scarcely, I think, gone a mile wrong, when we attempt- 
ed to return; but having both wind and stream against us, 
an'd very bad towing ground, it took up the whole afternoon, 
till past six, to get out of the scrape again, and to moor in 
the main stream, by some marshy ground, so completely 
drenched with water, that my bearers were unable to find a 
place to dress their victuals. This loss of half a day’s fine 
wind was excessively provoking. The delay, however, gave 
time for the servants’ boats to join us which must else have 
Vol. I. 15 
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been completely di&tanccd. We passed, this evening, llie ' 
first crocodile I have seen. It was swimming leisurely, 
pretty close to our boat, but I could distinguish little but • 
what looked like a heavy log of wood, drifting down the 
stream. The people, however, called out, “Cooiner! Coo- 
mer!” and my servants, being Calcutta people, seemed in- 
terested and curious to sec it. Abdullah said it was rather 
a large one, but that 1 should sec enough to tire me by the 
time we got to Rajmahul. 

After all, our progress during this half day was not incon- 
siderable: and I began to entertain better hopes of a timely 
arrival in the Upper Provinces than I had for some days 
ventured to cherish. 

July 30. — We still suffered this morning from Moham- 
med’s ignorance, which had completely embayed us in the 
curve of the northern shore, so that to get round the point 
betw een us and the Pulna reach occupied nearly half a day’s 
grievous labour, up to their breasts m water, to the poor 
boatmen. About half-past five we arrived at the mouth of 
the Comincrcolly: the wind had now in a considerable de- 
gree died away; it was still, however, enough to carry our 
boats in a full west course by my compass, across the open- 
ing of the Commercolly, (which is about as wide at this sea- 
son as the Thames at Vauxhall.) and some small distance 
along the right bank of the main river, where we brought to 
on the margin of a fine dry pasture of florin grass, one of the 
airiest and best stations which we ha\e had during the voy- 
age. At a short distance was a collection of very poor huts, 
with a herd of cattle round them. 1 walked to tnein, and 
found a complete dairy, or rather perhaps, grazier’s esta- 
blishment, for they had not many milch cows. They were 
the herds of the village, united under the common care of 
two or three men gaowale,” (cowmen) who kept them in 
these and similar pastures, this being a celebrated grazing 
country. The calves and young stock, were penned up in 
two circular enclosures of bamboo and thorns, and the cows 
and oxen lay quietly ruminating on the outside. 1 saw no 
dogs, nov cl iu the herdsmen (for there were no females 
among them) seem to have any weapons or means of defence 
against wild beasts, a sufficient proof that they are not nu- 
merous here. The men, however, seem to be prepared f«tf, 
and accustomed to watching in the open air, having a great- 
er wrap of turban round the head and neck, and longer and 
warmer mantles than are usual in Bengal. They are a caste 
by themselves, tall, robust men, many with long beards, and- 
all wilder looking than the majority of their countrymen. 1 ^ 
was reminded of Crim Tartary, but missed the long spear, ‘ 
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tfie huge clogs, the high-mettled horses and covered carts of 
those noble shepherds. These men were very civil, and re- 
gretted they had no milk for me, as they only took a very 
little from each cow once a day, the remainder going to the 
jalf. One old man, however, brought up some milk which he 
was boiling for his own supper, and willingly sold half of it 
for a couple of pice, my own goats now supplying me with * 
little. The evening was very fine, and though the night was 
too duskv for me to walk far, 1 strolled backwards and for- 
wards, enjoying the delightful elasticity of the dry turf, the 
fresh breeze of the river, and the fragrant breath of the cows 
till near ten o'clock. A great many smell boats still continued 
to glide along the stream, as if engaged in nightly fishing, and 
the da*h of their puddle**, arid the blowing of tlie porpoises, 
were almost the only sounds which broke the general still- 
ness. ' Altogether it was an evening to enjoy and to be thank- 
ful for, and a *ce»e which 1 left with regret. 

Juhf 31. — About half an hour after we set out, and while 
we were close to the shore, we passed by a number of ex- 
tremely small and mean huts, patched lip in 5. temporary way 
with bough* and rushes. I a«ked Mohammed what they were, 
and he answered fch they w ore people from the upper kingdom?* 
\bdullah said they were a sort of gipsies, who lived by fish- 
ing. Some of them came out of their booths as we passed, 
a race that no man can mistake, meet them where he may, 
though they are, as might be expected from their latitude 
and their exposure to the climate, far blacker here than in 
Kngland, or e\cn than the umjuI race of Bengalees are. 
They are the >.mtc tall, lino-limbed, bony, slender people, 
with the same large, black, brilliant eyes, lowering forehead, 
and long hair curle-l at the extremities, which we meet on a 
cointpon in Kngland. 1 saw only one woman, and her figure 
was marked by the same characters. In height she would 
have made two of the u>ual females of this country, and she 
stepped out with the stride and firmness «f a Meg Merrilics, 
Of the gipsy cast of her features 1 could not, however, 
judge, since, though hilf naked, she threw a ragged and dirty 
veil over her face as soon ns she saw us. This trait belongs 
to the upper provinces. In Bengal a woman of her rank would 
not have thought concealment necessary. There were no 
-titbits immediately near them, but a little further we overtook 
N several filled with the same sort of people. The river was 
/here much narrower than it had been for the last day or two, 

' being, as I suspect, divided by islands. Many birds of the 
• crane and stork species were feeding, and there were two 
at some distanre which I thought were pelicans. But if they 
w ere, they w ere smaller than those of Russia, and had more 
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brawn on their wings. We passed several stacks of millet^ 
just gathered and piled up, with a small stage and shed erect- 
ed in the middle for a watch-house. This is the season, 1 
was informed, for reaping millet; they thrash it out with oxen 
and a small roller. I also observed some maize, of which 
I have frequently seen the cars at table, plain boiled, an/lt 
eaten with salt and butter, like artichokes. The rice along 
the banks was growing very tall, green, and beautiful; this is 
the first crop, and to be cut next month as soon as the water 
has reached it; the rice is reckoned most valuable and whole- 
some which remains the longest dry. 

At a neighbouring village I saw an ape in a state of liber- 
ty, but as tame as possible, the favourite, perhaps the deity, 
certainly the sacred animal of the villagers. He was sitting 
in a little bush as we stopped, (to allow the servant’s boats 
to come up,) and on smelling dinner, I suppose, for my meal 
was getting ready, waddled gravely down to the w ater's edge. 
He was about the size of a large spaniel, enormously fat, co- 
vered with long silky hair, generally of a rusty colour, but on 
his breast a fine shot blue, and about his buttocks and thighs 
gradually waving into a deep orange: he had no tail, or one 
so short that thenair concealed it: lie went on all fours only, 
I gave him some toast, and my sirdar-bearer (a Hindoo) sent 
him a leaf full of rice. I suspect he was often in the habit 
of receiving doles at this spot, which is the usual place for 
standing across a deep bay of the river, and I certainly have 
never yet seen a human fakir in so good case. To ascend 
a tree must be to a hermit of his size a work of considerable 
trouble, but I suppose he does so at night for security, other- 
wise he would be a magnificent booty lor the juckalls. 

We now stood across the bay, passed through another nul- 
lah, and then again stood over a wide extent of marsh, ol 
which the long rushes still appeared above the water. ‘ Por- 
poises continued to rise, which, considering the distance 
from the sea, is what I should not have expected. 

The extent of w ater here really surprised ine; we stood 
north-west by north, and to the west and east I could not, 
from my cabin-windows, see any land. We anchored on a 
sandy islet partly covered with reeds, partly with the re- 
mains of a crop of indigo, which a herd of cattle were eat- 
ing down. - , 

August 1. — Our wind unhappily failed us in a part of the'' 
river where we might have derived the most essential scr «■ 
vice from it, and the greater part of the day we were towed A 
I feel much regret at occasioning these poor men to labour 
on a Sunday, but even if I lost a day, that day would not 
be spent by them in any devotional exercises, and to lose one 
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\in my present journey, and at this time of the^ year, might 
hazard all my hope of that journey tending to God’s service. 
Soon after we set out this morning we found the river di- 
vided by a large island, and ascended the northern branch, 
ihe southern leading towards Jcllingby. About one o’clock 
we emerged into the broad stream, and continued our pro- 
gress as far as within two miles of Surd all. The country 
on this side is very populous, well cultivated, and as beauti- 
ful as verdure, shade, wafer, and the splendid variety of In- 
dian shrubs and tries, can make it. 

At Surdah is one of the Company’s silk manufactories, 
and the river on which it stands i< nUo the usual route from 
Dacca to the upper provinces. We here stood directly up 
the Ganges in a north-west, direction, favoured by a little 
breeze. The crew on leading the sluice set up as usual, 
though I believe I no\er before mentioned it, their cry of 
ik Allah hu Allah.” I cannot help admiring in the Mussul- 
mans the manner in which their religion apparently mixes 
itself with every action of their lives, and though it is but 
too true that all this has a tendency to degeneiafe into mere 
form or cant, or even profanation of holy things, for the con- 
stant use of Ci oil's name in the manner in which some ot 
them use it, scarcely differs from swearing, it might be well 
if Christians learned from them to keep their faith and hope 
more continually in their minds, and more frequently on 
their lips, than the greater number of them do. Above all 
it seems to be ail error, particularly in a heathen country, to 
act as if we were ashamed of our religion, to watch the ser- 
vants out of the room before wc kneel down to our prayers, 
or to dissemble in secular matters tSie hope and trust which 
we really feci in Providence. Uy the wav. it \> only during 
this jpurnov that 1 have had occasion to ob^etwe how strictly 
the Mussulmans conform to the maxim of St. James, to say, 

if the Lord will, we shall live and do this or that.” All 
the Mohammedans whom I have heard speak of their own 
purposes, or any future contingencies, have qualified it with 
“ Insli Allah. ” 

Abdullah a^k.ul me if the Gunga was one of the* rivers of 
Paradise. 1 told him it was a difficult question, but that 
the four rivers of Irak were generally supposed to be those 
- rttTtant by Moses. 1 instanced the Frat and Dikkel, but had 
forgotten the modern names of the other two. He seemed 
■sorry the Ganges had no chance, but expressed some satisfac- 
tion that he himself had seen them all when with Sir Gore 
Ouslcy. While passing Surdah, I could easily distinguish a 
large brick building, with a long range of tiled warehouses 
attached, which I was told w>as a silk manufactory. Had it 

15 * 
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been another day I should have regretted passing it unvisitellL 
The Italian method of curing ami managing silk is practised 
here, having been introduced about fifty years ago, by work- 
men brought from Italy at the Company’s expense. I know 
-wot whether it is now kept up with any spirit. On arriving 
at the west bank we went on prosperously enough, till at 
last, near a ruined indigo factory, and by that time of even- 
ing when the wind usually failed us, we found the stream so 
strong as to require all hands to pull against it, and the Se- 
rang said he could do no more than get to some trees a little 
further, under which he thought he saw a vessel. What he 
took lor the sail, when we arrived, however, turned out to 
be the wall of a ruined house, of which the greater part had 
been swept away by the ri\er, and we found a most inhospi- 
table beach, a fierce current, and nothing but desolation. 
Some country people came to us, and said we were in one of 
the. worst places of the whole liver, that a large tillage and 
indigo-work had been washed away here last year, that ro po- 
wer e often broken, and vessels sometime?* lost, and that no 
boat of any size ever came hither that could not help if. 


This was very provoking, but nothing was now practicable, 
as it appeared, except to make our vessels as fast to >hore a> 
yve could, though after we had done so about an hour, and 
when it was too dark to move again, a fisherman who came 
up said there was a very tolerable place for bringing to, 
a few' hundred yards further on. Our distance from liog- 
wangola was seven coss (fourteen miles.) The line of coast 
differs greatly from Kennell, but the changes which the rivei 
is making on this shore, are obviously such as to account for 
very considerable discrepancies. The latter part of our sail 
this day, afforded a very striking sea view. As the course 
of the river is from north-west to south-east, the sun literal! > 


set into it without any appearance of land on the horizon in 
that quarter. 1 was very strongly reminded of a sun-set at 
the mouth of the Mersey. The Ganges is not really so w ido, 
but the general flatness of its shores makes the distance ap- 
pear greater, and the large pulwars with sails, gliding in 
every direction, at a ecu tain distance reminded me of the 
M an ks j agger-boats. 1 tried to find a place for walking, but 
did not succeed. The whole country was intersected with 
ditches and little nullahs, and the evening was shutting^kv, 
too fast to attempt discoveries. No rain had fallen for senne' 
days, but the weather was not unpleasant, though now tlu ^ 
night closed in with divers prognostics both of rain and' 
wind. A north-wester in our actual situation would havq 
gone near to wreck us. The night, however, thank God, 
passed off in great stillness. 
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August 2. — We had little or no wind, and were compelled 
\t& continue our toilsome and tedious course for about four 
miles further. The channel into which we here entered, 
was full of vessels carrying cotton down from the upper pro- 
vinces. Their freight upwards consists of European good?, 
r salt-fish, salt, and coco-nuts. I have missed the coco-nn^ 
tree for some days, and 1 am told they are not found to t$u£ 
north of Jellinghy and Moorshedabad. Great herds of cite 
tie are seen on the shore, and the groups of some of them, cool- 
ing themselves in the water, intermingled with fishing-boats 
and pulwars, and with the meadows bordered by low cottagei 
and bamboos in the back-ground, would have furnished Cuyp 
with more beautiful subjects, in his peculiar style, than any 
which he could find in his own country. Since we left the 
Hooghly, wc had bidden adieu to those vast Egyptian brick- 
kilns which are so common on its shores. I had scarcely 
seen any thing of the kind either on the Matabunga, the 
Pudda, or the river of Dacca. Here they are beginning to 
re-appear. Our course continues nearly west, though a little 
inclining to the south.. I saw here a succession of baskets 
opening out of one another, like traps, or rather on the prin- 
ciple of the eel-net in England, for catching fish, which once 
entered, cannot .conveniently turn round, and therefore go 
4in to a chamber coutrn ed at the end, the entrance to which 
is guarded with sharp reeds pointing inwards, like a mouse- 
trap. The same invention is practised in Russia, and proba- 
bly in many other countries, though in England I have only 
. seen it applied to eels. 

About nine o’clock, while passing a large collection of 
boats, the wind suddenly began to blow briskly from the 
north-east, and l hail an example of how soon and suddenly 
mischief may be done among the weak and clumsy boats of 
the 'country. Our pinnace broke from the hold of the meii 
who were towing her, and came against the broadside of a 
large pulwar laden with corn, with so much violence that I 
thought she had staved in her quarter, breaking with a great 
crash the bamboo supporters of her platform, the mat and 
wicker walls of her cabin, her oars, spars, and .every thing 
else that came in the way. She was no sooner made clear oT 
this vessel, which was done by the united strength of both 
.*.&rews, and with loud cries of 44 Ullalv* and 44 Ali! Ali!” 
tiien -she drifted bodily on our cook-boat, which had she 
readied she would probably have sunk. The crew, however, 
seeing their danger, pushed themselves with much readiness 
and dexterity up between a pulwar which wc had just passed, 
and the bank, breaking, indeed, all their own oars, but avoid- 
ing a greater risk. Happily no mischief was done, but such 
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as a few hours would repair; but had the boats been weak,' / 
sad the wind stronger, both pulwar and cook-boat would pro** 
wbly have gone to the bottom. The pinnace held the place 
of the brazen pot in the fable, and was more likely to be the 
breaker than the broken. She, however, had one of her ve^ 
Haitians carried away, but luckily it was picked up again. 

&■’, We arrived at Bogwangola between four and five, and stop- 
ped there for the night. I found the place very interesting, 
and even beautiful. A thorough Hindoo village, without 
either Europeans or Mussulmans, and a great part of the 
houses, were sheds or booths for the accommodation of the 
44 gomastas,” (agents or supercargo*,) who come hereto tiie 
great corn fairs, which arc held, 1 believe, annually. They 
are scattered very prettily over a large green common, fenced 
off from the river by a high grassy mound, which forms an 
excellent dry walk, bordered with mango-trees, banfboos, 
and the date-palm, as well as some fine banians. The com- 
mon was covered with children ami cattle, a considerable 
number of boats were on the beach, different musical in-iru- 
ments were strumming, thumping, squealing, and rattling 
from some of the open sheds, and the whole place exhibited 
a cheerfulness, and though it W'as not the time of the fair, an 
activity and bustle which were extremely interesting and 
pleasing. The houses were most of them very small, but 
neat, with their walls of mats, which, when new, always 
look well. One, in particular, which was of a more solid 
construction than the rest, and built round a little court, had 
a slip of garden surrounding its exterior, filled with flower- 
ing shrubs, and enclosed by a very neat bamboo railing. 
Oth ers were open all round, and here two parties of the fakit 
musicians, whose strains I had heard, were pbymg, while in 
a house near one of them were same females, whoso gaudy 
\lress and forward manner seemed pretty clearly to mark their 
profession as the Nach girls of the place. After leaving the 
shore, 1 followed a very pretty glade, through what was al- 
most a jungle, or rather a wood v pasture, though houses 
were still seen scattered at tome distance. I found, here to 
my surprise, two armed men, the one with a short rusty 
spear, the other with a long antique eastern-shaped gun. On 
asking who they were, and what they were doing, they an- 
swered that they were <s Burkandaz.es,” (inferior police oftf*^ 
cers,) and had conic into the wood for the sake of sporting. 
They were very civil, and showed me a dry and pretty, 
though circuitous road back to the pinnace again. This led 
me between some closes carefully fenced w'itli bamboo, and 
planted with dwarf mulberry-trees about as high and as 
thickly set as gooseberry-bushes, in England, for the use of 
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^silk worms. The whole walk was extremely beautiful, and 
^iore like the view of a “ Fiatookah” in Tong&t&boo, in 
Cook’s third voyage, than any thing else by which I can il- 
lustrate it. 

If thou wert by my side, my love! 

How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengola’s palmy grove, 

Listening the nightingale! 

If thou, my love ! wert by my side. 

My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 

I miss thee at the dawning grey. 

When, on our deck reclined. 

In careless ease my limbs I lay. 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try. 

The lingering moon to cheer. 

But miss tny kind approving eye. 

Thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far. 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads. 

My course be onward still. 

O’er broad Hindustan’s sultry mead. 

O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 

That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 

Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea, 

But ne’er were hearts so lighi and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 

llogwangola has been several times, within these few years, 
•iqmoved to different situations in consequence of the navoc 
* made by the Ganges. It has, therefore, no ancient building, 

/ and neither pagoda nor mosque of any kind that I could dis- 
cover. Indeed it has the appearance rather of an encamp- 
„ ment than a town, but is not on that account the less pretty. 

August 3.— With little or no wind we proceeded, by tow- 
ing, to one of the channels which led by Sooty, from the mam 
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Ganges, into the Moorshedabad river. Here it was declared / 
impossible to proceed without a breeze, the stream running 
like a race in a narrow channel between the main land and 
some marshy islands, the other channel, which might have 
answered our purpose, having been blocked up by an iiuligp, 
planter, and the country being so much flooded further on, 
as to make towing impracticable. Whilst I was at dinner, 
however, the wind arose, and we made sail, but certainly not 
even in the Hoogldy below Diamond Harbour did 1 ever see 
such a torrent. All our sails w^ere 9et, and the masts bending 
before the wind, the men went a-head up to their breasts in 
water to help by towing, yet all scarcely helped us on two 
hundred yards. This sort of work went on for nearly three 
hours, when the wind began to slacken, and we were forced 
to try another channel, and got on in the first instance with- 
out difficulty, passing between rice fields, ami close to a mo- 
dern sized Hindoo village, where 1 saw sonic of the finest 
draught oxen which I have seen in this country, and by their 
bulk and sleekness doing honour to their proprietor's huma- 
nity and good sense, a» well as showing how good and ser- 
viceable a breed may be raised in this country with a little 
cost and care. The farm or cottage to which they apparent- 
ly belonged, was a mere hut of bamboos and thatch, but very 
clean, and its sheds and granary, which enclosed as usual a 
small court, larger and cleaner externally than is usually 
seen near Calcutta, which neighbouihood certainly loses 
ground, in my opinion, the more I see of (lie rc»t of Bengal. 
After crossing this formidable current close to the mouth of 
the strait, which we had before vainly endeavoured to }*tem, 
with great difficulty, we came to a miserable drowned coun- 
try, w ithout habitations, a great deal of it jungle, and the 
rice with which the rest was cultivated, looking starved and 
yellow, with its over supply of water. If the river rose at 
all higher, the crop, 1 was told, would be good for nothing, 
and that it w r as now almost spoiled. It was a diflei ent kind of 
rice from that grown near Dacca, and required to be reaped 
tolerably djy. The water-rice is of an inferior quality. Along 
this wretched coast it would be almost impossible fw the men 
to tow, and therefore, having a good breeze, I determined to 
run on till we should get to sound land again. Bv the ligld 
of a fine moon wc held on our course till nearly nine o’clotrtb*- 
when hearing the cigalas chirp on shore, which 1 know r was 
no bad sign, 1 told the Serang he might “lugos.” lie did so 4 
with great joy, and we found fine dry fields of cotton and 1 
silk mulberries, with a grassy bank to the river’s edge, and a. 
broad sandy path leading to a village at a little distance, 
r 4 Now, then, Mohammed,” I said with some triumph, as 1 
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had had great difficulty in making him go on so far, “and all 
Vou dandees,is not a night’s sail better than a day’s tracking?” 
“Yes, my lord,” was tne answer of one of the men, “ but toil 
is better than peril, and the eye of the day than the blindness 
of the night.” It wa9 plain that they were all afraid of get- 
ting aground, not knowing this part of the river; but, in so ; 
fine a night, and with due care, I could not think the danger 
at all probable. 

I walked to the village with Abdullah to get some milk, and 
to see the place* The soil was light, but apparently good, and 
we passed through crops of cotton, millet, and barley. We 
found a large herd of draught buffaloes, tethered two and two, 
but no milk-giving animal of any kind. The herdsman re- 
ferred us to a cottage, whence came out an old woman, to say 
that her cows were gone to another place at some distance; 
that the only people at all likely to supply us were the 
44 Giriftu,” tacksmen, or chief tenants of the village, and a 
“Bunivan.”or trader, whose shop we should find a little 
further. We went along a lane till we came to a large and 
i lean-looking hut, with a small shed adjoining, where, w ith 
a lamp over his head, and a small heap of cowries, some com- 
fits, eiicampanc, rice, ghee, and other grocery matters before 
him, sat the bunivan of the place, a shrewd, sharp, angular 
old man in spectacles, being the first naked man 1 ever saw 
><» decorated. On Abdullah’s stating our wants, he laughed, 
and said that neither he. nor, to his know ledge, the giriftu, 
had either cow or goat. “The land here,” he said, “is ne- 
\er quite overflowed: it is therefore too good for pasture, and 
we never let our cows look at it till after harvest.” “ But,” 
said Abdullah, 44 the Sahib will give a good price for it.” 
“Whether you give or no, said the old man, testily, “it does 
not matter, unless you choose to milk the cat!” 'thus ended 
our search, from which 1 learned two things: howto account 
, for the large herds of cattle which we saw’ in the sandy and 
less valuable distric t behind us — and that Hindoostance here, 
and not Bengalee, begins to be the common speech of the 
peasantry, since the old woman and this man botfiftpoke it, 
ami conversed in it with each other. 

The boats had in the mean time arrived, so that milk was 
not wanted; but the evening was so fine that I continued to 
\»klk up and down till Abdullah besought me not to take so 
auch exercise, saying it w as that which had turned my hair 
p gray since ?ny arrival in India . 

AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 

Our task is done! on Gunga’s breast 

The sun is sinking down to rest; 
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And, moored beneath the tamarind bought 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail, and painted side. 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams. 

The Moslem’s savoury supper steams. 

While all apart, beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come walk with me the jungle through; 

If yonder hunter told us true. 

Far off, in desert dank and rude, 

The tiger holds his solitude; 

Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen. 

Returns to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on ! no venom \1 snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun! he loves to lie 
Mid Nature’s embers, parch’d and dry. 

There o’er some tower in ruin laid. 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade; 

( )r round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in the gate of Death ! 

Come on ! Yet pause ! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched hough. 

Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 

Glow’s the geranium’s scarlet bloom,* 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp displayed 

O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, * 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade; 3 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair. 

The betel waves his crest in air. 

With pendant train and rushing wings. 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs; 

And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 

Whose plumes the dame? of Ava prize 
So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Our English mines never trod! 

Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood. 

But thought on England’s “ good green wood*' 

And blcss’d, beneath the palmy shade. 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade. 

And breathed a pray’r, (how oft in vain') 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A tnice to thought! the jackall’s cry 
Hesounds like sylvan revelir; 

And through the trees yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 

Yet mark! as fade the upper skies. 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

# A shrub whose deep scarlet flowers very much resemble the j?r 
ranium, and thence called the Indian geranium, — Ed. 
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Before, beside us, and above. 

The fire-fly lights his lamp of love* 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of tne copse exploring; 

While to this cooler air confest. 

The broad Dhatura bares her breast. 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night! 

Still as we pass, in softened hum, } 

Along the breezy alleys come C 

The village song, the horn, the drum. 5 
Still as we pass from bush and brier. 

The shrill cigali strikes his lyre; 

And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 

I know that soul-entrancing swell! 

It is — it must be — Philomel? 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze — 

The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream. 

From forth our cabin sheds its beam; 

And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. 

But, Oh! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev'n here there may be happiness; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth — his hope of Heaven ! 

£ wrote this endeavouring to fancy that I was not alone. 

1 believe only one note is necessary. The bird of 44 hull/ 
died dyes’* is the mucharunga, 44 many coloured. I am 
not sure whether I mentioned the fact before, but I learned 
at Dacca, that while we were at peace with the Burmans, 
many traders used to go over all the eastern provinces of 
Bengal, buying up these beautiful birds for the Golden Zen- 
nannah; at Ummerapoora it was said that they sometimes 
w’ere worth a gold mohur each. 

Jht gust 4.— We made a tolerable progress the early part 
of the day, and about ten arrived at the eastern or principal 
entrance of the Sooty of Moorshedabad river. As we passed. 

.. boat with four dervises, sturdy beggars enough, came after 
us singing. I asked why they did not work, and was told 
by Abdullah, that it was one of the miseries of the country, 
that they were all a caste of beggars from father to son, 
trained to no labour, and even if they desired it, not likely 
to be employed by any body. I gave them, therefore, a pice 
a piece, for which they were more grateful than I expected. 
This entrance, the Bhagirutty, is divided by marshy islands 
from the other at the distance of about six miles. After we 
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fed loosed from the shore, a pretty heavy gale, with thunder 
and violent rain, came on. Had this occurred before we set, 
nothing but a pistol at Mohammed’s ear would have in^ 
ced him to brave it$ but as it was, it carried us at a rat* 
tling rate beyond a very rapid and difficult part of the stream. 
$fhe banks here are very ugly and miserable, showing no— 
thing but reeds. 1 here saw, for the first time, a number of 
those high ant-hills, the work of the white ant, of which I 
had often heard. Many of them were five or six feet high, 
ind probably seven or eight feet in circumference, at the base 
partially overgrown with grass and ivy, and looking at a dis- 
tance like the stumps of decayed trees. I think it is Ctesias, 
among the Greek writers, who gives an account, alluded to 
by Lucian in his 44 Cock,” of monstrous ants in India, as 
large as foxes. The lie probably originated in the stupen- 
dous fabrics which they rear here, and which certainly might 
be supposed to be the work of a much larger animal than 
their real architect. The pyramids, when the comparative 
bulk of the insect which reared them is taken into tne esti- 
mate, are as nothing to the w orks of the termites. The coun- 
terpart of one of these hills which I passed to-day, would 
be, if a nation should set to w ork to build up an artificial 
Snowdon, and bore it full of halls and galleries. Our good, 
breeze carried us on till about half-past four, when I saw, 
with a degree of pleasure which 1 (lid not anticipate, but 
which arose no doubt from the length of time during which 
I had been accustomed to a perfectly flat surface, a range of 
blue elevations on my right-hand. At first I watched them 
with distrust, fearing that they were clouds. They kept 
their ground, however, and I ran on deck to ask about them, 
and was told, as I expected, that they were the Rajmahal 
hills. It is, I think, Jeanie Deans who complains that, after 
she lost sight of Ingleborough in her way through Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire, the haill country 
seemed to have been trenched and levelled.” Rut what 
would she have said if she had traversed Bengal? At the 
place where we stopped for the night there were some line 
trees, but the rest of the country, for a considerable space, 
was mere sand, on which the peasants were raising a 
patches of cucumbers and pulse. One of these men who was- 
pursuing his work by moonlight, told nie that there hail been 
a very' large village on this spot, with its garden, mango-or- 
chards, meadows, &c. ; but that the dreadful inundation of 
last year swept away every thing, and covered the place with 
sand, as we now saw it. 1 walked up and down this scene of 
desolation for some time, but found nothing to mark that 
any habitation had ever stood here. The sand lay smooth, ; 
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w yet wavy as wc 9ee it on a coast exposed to heavy seas, and 
<bere were no marks of any thing living or having lived, 
cept some scattered sculls and bones of animals, probablv 
brought from a distance by the terrible stream which hip 

* blotted out and hidden the community of this place. AS* 
s dullah, who joined me after making some inquiries about otii j 
morrow’s course, said that the place was very like the 4f|| 
serts, not of Persia, which are stony, but of the Arabutf 
Irak and the country near Bussorah. lie observed, natura|| 
ly enough, that this was a sad place to look upon, and tMp 
as naturally brought on a conversation about God’s judg- 
in cuts, Hilfeh and the Birz ul Nimrouz, or Babylon, anti 
Nuriya or Nineveh, lie had not seen the first, but had heardi 
of its 46 stinking wells, which burned like pitch when set o H 
fire,” and was much interested to learn that it was the Ba~ 
bylori mentioned in Scripture. The second, as well as the 
tomb of the prophet 44 Yunus’* in its neighbourhood, he had 
seen, and described, 1 believe, accurately, as a small village 
near Mouse!, chiefly inhabited by Christians, but with no 
conspicuous remains" of antiquity, except. what is called the 
fomb of Jonah. He was less fortunate, however, in his at* 
lempt to account for the inundations of Gunga, which he aa* 
cribed, so far as I could understand him at all, to the com^ 
bined influence of the north and south poles on the inoun~' 
tain Meru! 1 endeavoured to explain the matter a little 
better, but could not convince him that the Ganges did not 
rise immediately under the north pole. This is orthodox 
Hindoo geography, and it is curious to find that the Mussi^- 
mans in India nave so completely adopted it. 

Being now in the great road from Calcutta northwards, 

• the number of large \ essels on the river is very much increased. ’ 
Thc.majestic stream of the Puddah offered few but fishing^ 
boats, but here at every point of land we see a coppice of* 
masts, waiting like us lor a wind, and many minutes seldonvj 
pass without other vessels, with their masts down and al$ 
made snug, drifting past us down the stream. The night 
was very still and close, the first really oppressive one which 
1 had felt since leaving the Matabunga. 

^ August 5. — We were tracked this morning along 44 a land 
which the rivers had spoiled,” and then came to a u Mohan- 
jia,” or channel of the Moorshedabad river, where we were 
detained several hours for want of wind; about ten we had a 
fine breeze, which carried us past this difficulty and another 
of the same! The rapidity of the stream in this part is as- 
cribed to the freshes from the hills, which as we approach. 

, them appear taller and larger. They resemble in some de- 
gree, in outline, the Pecfortin hills in Cheshire, and I could 
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alpost have fancied myself at one moment on the estua~ 
of the Dee, with my back turned towards the Welsh mouiy 
gains, and looking across the plain of Chester up to Beeston 
the Stannaries. The river is here again divided by a 
^String of marshy islands. The country improved as we ad- 

E t;> ' ced, being prettily dotted with small woods, and cultiva- 
chiefly with pulse, a crop which showed that we were 
dng Bengal for Hindostan. It still, however, continued 
^a& flat as possible, as if all had been a bay of the sea, of which 
Ipiese lulls which we were approaching were the termination. 
' And this at some remote period, I conceive, must have been 
ijthe case. Our advance up this part of the river, craves, 1 
(End, a greater wariness in one respect than at any period of 
'our former progress, owing to the number of clumsy and ill- 
fnaanaged pulwars through which we have continually to jostle 
jour way. We have been run foul of three or four times in 
|t)ie course of this morning, and though we have received no 
lEartn, have, I apprehend, done some, though not of any se- 
rious character. 

We passed a manufactory of small rope on the shore, car - 
ried on, as might be expected, in the simplest manner, but 
the fabric appearing remarkably good. Our progress during 
the latter part of the day was uncomfortable and tedious 
enough, and we were forced to stop just as wre had rounded 
‘4he island and opened on a broad bay, on the other side ol 
gwhich was Rajmahal. It was too wet to walk, and altoge- 
Wter the halt was very uncomfortable. I could not help feel- 
ing some regret that I was to pass so near the ruins of Gour 
without visiting them, though, by all accounts, they are mere 
shapeless mounds, covered with jungle, and haunted as usual, 
by snakes and wild beasts. Yet the great antiquity of the 
nlace, which is said to be mentioned in the oldest "Hindoo 
poetry, its size, which seems almost to have rivalled Baby* 
on or Nineveh, and the circumstances which led to its aban- 
donment, are all striking. 


“It was not in the battle, no tempest gave the shock*” 

*Fhe same ipighty river whose active pow ers of destruction w e 
Witnessed yesterday, by a different process turned Gourint'f* 
a wilderness. The main advantage of its situation was, that 
the Ganges rolled under its walls; two hundred years ago the 
Qangcs deserted its old bed for that which it at present occu- 
pies, six or seven miles south of the former, ami Gour began 
to decay. The governors of Bahar and Bengal deserted ii 
for other residences, and — 

E}’ 

^ « 8 Now pointed at by wisdom and by wealth, 

Stands, in the wilderness of wo, Masar!” 
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It is impossible to pass it without recollecting that what Gout 
is, Calcutta may any day become, unless the river in its 
fresh channel should assume a more fatal direction, and swee|g 
in its new track our churches, markets and palaces, (by tlfer 
.way of the Loll Diggy and the Baiighat.l to that salt-wate&| 
lake which seems its natural estuary. Tne length of the rtfjj 
ins of Gour, as marked on Rennel’s map, is eighteen mih$||| 
and their breadth six. 

Jlugtiat 6.— After passing for some time through a channel 
between a newly-formed island and the south-western shored 
we emerged on the broad river again, and found ourselveii 
close upon the town of Rajm&hal; apparently not much of 46 
place, but very prettily situated, though still on the same pe^Jjj 
feet level, the hills, to my surprise, being yet a considerable 
distance. 1 had always understood, ana the maps had con<*i 
firmed the idea, that the town w as at their foot; and I couWj 
now easily believe that I had underrated their size, when fl 
saw what "an interval still separated me from them, observing 
how indistinct the objects on them still appeared, and know*" 
ing how much apparent distance is abridged by the brilliant 
sun and clear skies of India. The banks of the river are* ; 
however, here a little higher than I have seen lately, and i 
few bolder-stones, and small masses of granite may be ob£ 
served here and there, brought probably by water from the; 
hills. 


As soon as it was cool, I walked to see the ruins of thej 
ancient palace built by Sultan Sujah, brother to the emperor 
Aurungzebe, in 1630. I ascended what, for Bengal, was 
really a steep place, passing a little brook in which I almost 
fancied I saw gravel, a phenomenon which I had not seen 
since I left England. The path wound among cottage^ 
lodtly palms, and other fruit trees, as well as some littl&| 
minous mosques, and a cutchcrry, which struck me as simply 
and elegant. It was merely a thatched shed, like an Ota* 
lieitan house, witli an earthenware ornament at each end of 
its ridge-pole; but it was supported on a basement of stone, 
(another novelty,) with some broad, easy steps, and a small 
raised platform in its centre. Its situation, surrounded as it 
Vtas by trees, reminded me of the Crimea, or might have 
been such a place as Samuel or Saul sate to do judgment in* 
in Ramah. From hence we ascended a little further to a 
large court, surrounded by ruinous buildings, some of them 
not inelegant; but of all, the desolation was too recent,— the 
beams and pillars of the verandahs remaining naked but en- 
• tire,— to be beautiful or picturesque ruins. It looked like 
. a great house which had been lately burned. I was a little at 
a loss to find my wav through tne ruins and young jungle} 

16 * 
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mhsjfi a man came up, and in Persian, with many low bow&, 
ojfered his services. He led me into a sort of second court* 
Wk_ Uttle lower on the hill, where I saw two European tombs, 
then to three very beautiful arches of black slate, on 

E liars of the same leading into a small but singularly elegant # 
ill, opening immediately on the river, though a considerable 
light above it, through three similar arches to those by which .. 
we entered. The roof was vaulted with stone, delicately 
ourved, and the walls divided by gothic tracery into pannels, 
Still retaining traces of gilding aud Arabic inscriptions. At 
gach end of this beautiful, room was a gothic arch, in like 
laanner of slate, leading into two small square apartments, 
ornamented in the same way, ami also opening on the river. 
The centre room might be thirty feet long, each of the 
others fifteen square. For their siz,e, 1 cannot conceive more 
4elighlful apartments. The view is very fine. The river, 
if incensed at having been obliged to niake a circuit round 
the barrier of the hills, and impeded here again by the rocks 
under the castle, sweeps round this corner with exceeding 
violence, roaring and foaming like a gigantic Dee. The range 
of hills runs to the left hand, beautiful, blue and woody, and 
X quite repented the injustice I had done them in likening 
$hein to the Peckforton hills. They do not fall short of the 
leverage of Welsh mountains. On leaving this room wc 
turned to the right upon a short but striking terrace, carried 
'mm the same level, and terminating with a sort of bastion, 
which seems as if it had been the foundation of a kiosk, 


which by its projection affords the most favourable view of 
the whole building, and the fine range of hills beyond it. 
\Vhat I was shown after this would hardly bear looking at. 
It consisted of a dining-room, about thirty feet by twenty, 
lined with white marble, with many remains of gilding. and 
inscriptions in the Cufic character; a small, but pretty mosque, 
in a romantic situation, and a handsome gateway, but none 
of them, well worth going out of one’s way for. 1 was, how- 
ever, much pleased with a ruined caravanserai, to which I 
was next conducted, and which is a noble specimen of that 
etyle of building, with two fine gothic gates, opposite to each 
other; a great court, as large at least as Peck water Quad raif 
gle, surrounded with cloisters, and the whole in that state of 
verdant decay which is most agreeable to an artist’s eye. I 
was here going to oiler my self-appointed cicerone some tri- 
fling payment, but he stopped me, by putting a petition into 
my hands, with the humble request that 1 would give or send 
k, when I got to Boglipoor, to Mr. Chalmers, the senior judge. 
1 said 1 was not acquainted with Mr. Chalmers, and that . 
{mowing nothing of him, (the petitioner,) 1 could not recom« 
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mend his case. But lie said that all he wished was, that Ms 
case might meet Mr. Chaimer’s eye, without going through 
the post-office here. As I knew not what reason he ntighj 
have for the request, 1 told him I would either give or settfl 
,his paper to the judge, but could do no more. 

In my return to the river I met a large party from one otl| 
of three budgerows which arrived at the same "time with Mm 
pinnace. Tney had been twenty -four days coming from Cafi 
cutta, had had a disastrous voyage, having seen their baggagf 
boat go down before their eyes; and their stock of European 
comforts being nearly exhausted, 1 was glad to be able to 
supply them with some trifles out of my store, as also to lend 
them my peon to show them the way to the ruins. We had 
a smart storin of wind and vain in the night, and when I 
looked out in the morning of August T, I feared that Mo- 
ham frTed would be afraid to launch from the shore. He, how- 
ever, ventured; but owing to the weight and size of the ves- 
sel, and in part to the tardiness of the Clashees in getting up 
the sails, we were driven by the eddy among the rocks and 
the ruins which had fallen from the old palace into the river, 
and remained beating for five or six minutes before we were 
disengaged. I was disappointed to find that our approach to 
the hills was still to be delayed, the wind being unfavourable 
to advancing directly up the river. We were forced to pro- 
ceed along a nullah winding through marshes. We had in 
fact our backs to the hills, and should not have come neat 
them again till near their termination, had I not told the Se- 
rang I wanted to see Sicligully, which by his own statement 
was just as near as the course he wished to pursue. We there- 
fore turned short to our left hand, and came down right oh 
Boglipoor, enjoying a noble view of the hills, which in e*4 
tent,, indeed, as in "height as well as beauty, far exceeded 
what 1 had expected. They rise from the flat surface ol 
Bengal as out of the sea; a large w aterfall is seen from a very 
considerable distance, tumbling down the mountain in seve- 
ral successive cascades, that nearest the plain of very consi- 
derable height 

The people of these mountains, and of all the hilly coun- 
try between this place and Burdwan, are a race distinct from 
those of* the plain, in features, language, civilization, and re- 
ligion. They have no castes, care nothing for the Hindoo 
deities, and are even said to have no idols. They are still 
more naked than the Hindoo peasants, and live chiefly by 
the chase, for which they are provided with bows and arrows, 
'few of them having fire-arms. Their villages are very small 
.and wretched, but they pay no taxes, and live under theii 
own chiefs under British protection. A deadly feud existed, 
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till within the last forty years, between them and the culti- 
vators of the neighbouring lowlands, they being untamed 
^thieves and murderers, continually making forays, and the 
%tohainmedan Zemindars killing them like mad dogs, or ti- 
mers, whenever they got them within gun-shot. An excellent,, 
"young man, of the name of Cleveland, judge and magistrate 
"of Boglipoor, undertook to remedy this state of things. He. 
rigorously forbade, and promptly punished, all violence from 
the Zemindars (who were often tne aggressors) against the 
Puharree (Mountaineers:) he got some of these last to enter 
his service, and took pains to attach them to him, and to learn 
their language. He made shooting parties into the moun- 
i tains, treating kindly all whom he could get to approach him, 
and established regular bazars at the villages nearest to them, 
where he encouraged them to bring down for sale game, mil- 
let, wax, hides, and honey, all which their hills produce in 
f great abundance. He gave them wheat and barley for seed, and 
encouraged their cultivation by the assurance that they should 
not be taxed, and that nobody but their own chiefs should be 
their Zemindars. And to please them still further, and at 
the same time to keep them in effectual order, and to bring 
them more into contact with their civilized neighbours, he 
raised a corps of sepoys from among them, which he stationed 
at Sicligully, and which enabled him not only to protect the 
I peaceable part of them, but to quell any disturbances which 
‘ might arise, with a body of troops accustomed to mountain 
Warfare. This good and wise inan died in 1784, in the twen- 
ty-ninth year of his age. A monument was raised to his me- 
mory near Boglipoor, at the joint expense of the highland 
Chiefs and lowland Zemindars, which still remains in good 
repair, having been endowed by them with some lands for its 
'maintenance. A garrison of these Mountaineers, which was 
then kept up at Sicligullv, has been since discontinued: the 
corps being considerably reduced in numbers, and parti} 
quartered at Boglipoor, partly, during the late call for men, 
at Berhampoor. Archdeacon Corrie’s principal business at 
Boglipoor was to learn whether any encouragement existed 
Tor forming a mission among these people. Their being free 
from the yoke of caste seems to make them less unlikely to 
receive the Gospel, than the bigoted inhabitants of the plains. 

Sicligully is a little town, or rather village, of straw huts, 
with the ruinous bungalow' and ruinous barracks of Mr. 
Cleveland’s corps, at the base of a high rocky eminence at 
an angle of the Ganges, ami commanding a fine view of 
two ranges of hills, that w hich we had been approaching, and 1 
another which now opened upon us. The shore is rocky, 
and the country rises gradually in a succession of hill and 
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uale, to the mountains, distant about three or four miles* 
The rocky eminence which I mentioned is quite insulated* 
and rather higher than the Red Castle Cliff at Hawkstone**; 
which, from the fine timber growing on and round it, it agoorf 
.deal resembles. I saw some ruins on the top, and concluded 
a fort had been there, but on inquiry found that they wer^: 
the remains of the tomb of a Mussulman saint, one of tW 
conquerors of Bengal, and as devout as he was valiant. 

I climbed up the hill by a pretty gopd, though steep wind^ 
mg path, ending in a flight of steps, in the hope of getting a| 
noble prospect, but 1 found the jungle so thick all round! 
the edge of the rock, that I could only have here and there & \ 
view oi the blue summits of the hills, and nothing of which $ 
I could make a sketch. The tomb, itself, however, is well 


worth the trouble of climbing the hills it stands on a plat- 
form of rock, surrounded by a battlemented wall, with a gate ' 
very prettily ornamented, and rock benches all round to sit 
or pray on. The “chamber of the tomb” is square, with a 
dome roof very neatly built, covered with excellent chunam, 
which, though three hundred years old, remains entire, and 
having within it a carved stone mound, like the hillocks in ! 
an English church-yard, where sleeps the scourge of the ido- 
laters. The ancient honours of the lamp kept burning, &c. v 
have long been discontinued, but I was told that it was the 
general opinion both of Mussulmans and Hindoos, that eve* 
ry Thursday night a tiger comes, couches close to the grave, 
and remains there till morning. This is a very picturesque]; 
legend, and it is one which is not dangerous to invent, since 
it would be difficult to persuade either Mussulman or Hindoo 
to watch all night in a tomb, to verify the fact of sucli a vi- 
sitant. Either the tiger, however, or some pious Mussul* 
man, keeps the tomb very clean, for both chamber and plat- 
form I found well swept, and free from the dung of bats, or 
any other animal, an attention which I have not seen paid 
to other ruins in this country. 

As I went up the hill, and while still amid the houses of 
the village, one of the Puharrce was pointed out to me,— a 
middle sized, well made young man, very black,* but easi- 
ly distinguishable from the Hindoos by his long narrow 
eyes, broadish face, and flat nose. fiis hair hung very 
thick, wild, and long, about his ears and shoulders, but he 
was unarmed, and had nothing wild or fierce in his appear- 
ance. I asked him if he was a Puharree, and lie readily an- 
swered in the affirmative, so that some of them at least, un- 


derstand llindoostanee. I have a good chance of seeing many 
more between this place and Boglipoor. 

After this 1 rambled for some time on the hill at the back 
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:«f the town, which is all uncultivated except in a few patchy 
It is rocky, and covered with a good turf, and I know' 
juot why, except that I had been thinking of Bodryddan all 
Corning, put me in mind of the crag at the back of Dyscrth* 
It is, however, not so steep, nor perhaps, so high as tlie last*, 
and is much more woody, having many flue trees and a great 
many bushes, among which two jackalls passed us, with as 
much fearless familiarity as dogs would have done. The 
walk was a very pleasant one, and I was glad to find that 1 
can scramble here as well, and I think with as little fatigue 
as in England. I had one warning, however, to walk more 
warily in this country than in my own, which will not be 
thrown away upon me: wishing to get by a near w ay to the 
river side, f passed down through the jungle by a narrow' 
gully, which had, I apprehend, been a water-course. 1 
; had not, however, gone far, before a close and strangely noi- 
some smell of confined air and decayed vegetables drove me 
up again, and almost made me sick. It uid me no harm, 
but I shall keep away from all such dens in future. 

A number or alligators were swimming all evening round 
my boat, lifting from time to time their long black heads and 
black fore feet above the w ater. The expanse of the Ganges 
is at this season truly magnificent, and being confined on 
one side by rocks, it seems to spread itself so much the more 
proudly on the low grounds on the north-east bank. 

•August 8.— I was disappointed to find that the wind was 
*too weak this morning to contend with the rapids in the di- 
rect line of the river, and that we must again go away from 
these beautiful hills, and enter the nullah which w r e had tra- 
versed the evening before. Still, however, w r e had a fine 
though more distant view of the range, but 1 was vexed to 
iniss the celebrated pass of Terriagully. About two o'clock 
we returned across a very large jeel to the main stream of 
the river at Peer Pointee, but the chain of mountains was 
now' fairly left behind us, and w r c were no longer in Bengal. 

Peer Pointee is at the foot of a detacheu hill, which 1 
should have admired in Bengal, but I had just been looking 
at something better. I was glad to observe as we turned its 
promontory, that there were yet some eminences beyond it, 
and that we were not entering another so complete a plain 
as that enormous one which we had just traversed. Peer 
Pointee, Father, or St. Pointee, was the name of a Mussul- 
man saint, who lies buried here. His tomb, resembling that 
at Sicligully, though less picturesquely situated, stands on a 
* little cliff above the river, with some fine bamboos hanging 1 
over it. I was struck both yesterday and to-day with the beau- 
ty of the bamboos on this rocky soil, which 1 should not have 
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Supposed favourable to their growth; but on inquiry, I wa$ 
told that though the plant in a warm dry soil never grew m 
tall as in a moist one, yet they are well known to be stouter^ y 
healthier, and better timber in the former than in the latte^P 
so that the bamboo of such situations is always preferred ^for 
upears, oars, masts, &c. k 

We halted for the night in a very pretty and pleasant 
place. On the left hand was a beautiful green meadow, as-< 
cending with a gentle slope to a grove of tall trees, in fronts 
of which was a pagoda, so like an English church, that I was ] 
tempted to believe it was really taken from some of the mo- 1 
dels which the Christians have given them. On one side of 
this, and just in front of the vessel as it lay, was a high 
woody promontory, jutting into the river, among the trees of 
which other buildings or ruins showed themselves. Beyond, 
and in the bed of the river, rose some high naked rocks, form* 
ing some rapids which arc dangerous to pass at this season. 
Vs soon as 1 had assented to his stopping, Mohammed begged 
leave to show me a wonderful cave in the hill before us, of 
which nobody had ever seen the end. I am not curious in 
caves, unless they are very fine and extraordinary indeed, 
but went, in the hope that I should at least see something in- 
teresting by the way. I scrambled up the hill, followed by 
about half a dozen of the boatmen, by a rugged path, such as 
might be expected, till pretty near the top, where they intro- 
duced me to certainly a larger and finer cave than I nad an- 
ticipated, in a limestone rock, overhung with ivy and peepu) 
trees in a very graceful and picturesque manner. Tne en- 
trance w r as rude but large, and it has, I suspect, been a 
riuarry for liine-stone, or at least enlarged for tnat purpose, 
the apartments within branching off two or three ways, and 
hearing, so far as I could perceive by the imperfect light, 
marks of art. There is also a sort of shallow cistern cut in 
the rock, which seems very like a place for making chunam. 
The air had every appearance of being perfectly fresh and 
pleasant, and 1 should have liked to explore it; but we had 
no flambeaus; candles would soon have been extinguished by 
ihc water which dropped very fast from the roof, and! knew 
too much of caves to expect to find any thing in this worth 
i etching cold for. 1 therefore declined the offer of one of 
the dandees to run to the village to fetch “ Mussauls,” (torch- 
es,) much to their regret. 

1 was told that there w ere many other very pretty religious 
places about the rock, to which l desired Mohammed to lead 
me. He took me round the base of the hill, and then show- 
ed the way up a sort of ladder, half natural, of roots of trees, 
and of rocks, half artificial, where the stone had been cut 
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i'tifamp into rude steps, to a small rocky platform, half way ins • 
; the cliff facing the river. There were aome other email 
leaves, evidently \he works of art, with low doors, like ovens, 
f|pd some rude carving over and round them. I crept into 
*&£, and found it a little hermitage, about twelve feet wide 
by eight, having at each end a low stone couch, and opposite"* 


The boatmen, on my coming out, eagerly crowded in, but 
seemed disappointed to find nothing more. They had beard, 
it seems, that the cavern above communicated with one of 
v these recesses, and as we went along, kept peeping, as En- 
'* gUsh school -boys or seamen might have done, into every bole * 
^ and corner of the cliff, in the hopes of verifying the report. 
f I climbed from this place a few steps higher to another and 
V 1 larger platform, with a low wall round it. Here 1 found two 
* little temples to Siva and to Kali, kept by an old 44 Gossain*’’ 
(or Hindoo hermit,) with two disciples, one a grown man, 
the other a boy. The old man had long white hair and beard, 
and was sitting naked, with his hands joined and his eyes 
half shut, amid the breezes of the river. The boy was near 
him, and the man, on hearing our voices, had got up in a hur- 
ry, and begun to murmur prayers, and pour water over the 
hngam. A small gratuity, however, brought him back to the 
civilities of this world, and he showed me not only Siva's 
symbol, but Kali, with her black face, scull chaplet, and 
many hands. He also showed me the remains of several 
other images, cut on the face of the rock, but which bad 
been broken by the Mussulman conquerors. Uuder these I 
last were two small holes like those below, which they told 
me were, in fact, their lodgings. I asked if they knew any 
thing about the cave on the other side of the hill; on which 
the old gossain, with an air of much importance, said, that 
nobody nad ever seen its end; that 2000 years ago a certain 
Raja had desired to explore it, and set out with 10,000 men, 
100,000 torches, and 100,000 measures of oil, but that he 
could not succeed; and, if I understood him rightly, neither 
he nor his army ever found their way back again! These in- 
terminable caves are of frequent occurrence among the com- 
mon people of every country. But the centenary and mil- 
lesimal way in whicli the Hindoos express themselves, puts 
all European exaggeration to the blush. Judging from the 
appearance of the cave, and the size of the hill which con- 
tains it, 1 have no doubt that a single candle, well managed, 
would more than light a man to its end and back again. A 
little beyond these temples, descending by a similar stair* ist, 
a small village inhabited chiefly by religious beggars of the 
same description, and a very curious little hermitage oriem? 
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•j)ky built of bricky in the hollow pf a huge decayed peepul 
tree, in a^ beautifully romantic situation, where the Ganges * 
runs roaring through the rocks with great noise and violence* 
Mohammed, who was greatly pleased with the interest I 
took in his curiosities, now told me there was nothing aordre 
To see, and I returned, extremely amused and gratified, by 
the light of a fine moon. 

* Abdullah, on my expressing a wish I had had a torch to 
explore the cave, said that he had never liked caves since he 
saw the wonderful one of Secunderie in Persia, which hevi- 
t sited with Sir Gore Ousley and Mr. Morier. He said it was 
*a very fine and lofty cave, but after they had got down to a 
certain level, the poisonous air rose as high as their knees 
first, and afterwards their breasts, that a fowl held there 
died immediately, and if a man had knelt or fallen down, he 
must have died too. 1 thought of Legh and his companions. 
But in the sort of cave T had just left, there was, 1 conceive, 
no danger of the kind. The name of this interesting spot is 
“Puttur Gotta,” I suppose from 44 Puttur,” a rock or stone, 
evidently the same word with “petra,” or “petros.” 

Sunday, August 9. — I had nattered myself till within 
these few days that I should have passed thi9 day at Bogli- 
poor; and I might have done so, had it not been for the un* 
lucky detention between Bogwangola and the Morshedebad 
river. As it was, the poor men had not only a day of la- 
bour, but of hard labour, the wind failing us very soon after 
setting out. 

The dry land which we passed was chiefly bare of wood, 
and cultivated with millet, pulse, and Indian corn. Each 
quillet of this last had its little stage and shed for the watch- 
men to scare away the birds, 44 with sling and shout,” as men- 
tioned in Kehatna. I wondered to see so many when aquar- \ 
ter of the number would have been amply sufficient, and 
asked why they did not take it by turns, one or two at a 
' time, to watch the whole field. The answer was, that they 
could not trust each other: surely an unfavourable trait in 
the popular character. What wood there is, is, 1 think, of 
finer quality than that of Bengal, consisting of large round- 
topped trees, peepul and tamarind, with an underwood ol 
bamboo; and tnough the soil seemed fertile, there were very 

* large and numerous herds of cattle, of a better size^ and 
figure than those which I had been accustomed to see. There 
were an unusual number of hurgilas, and a good many vul- 
tures on the banks. Some of our dandees passing through a 
field of Indian com, plucked two or three of the ears, cer- 
tainly not enough to constitute a theft, or even a trespass. 
Two ©f the men, however, who were watching, ran after 

• Vol. I. ir 
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them, not as the Bengalees would have done* to cempUm to- 
me with joined hands, but with stout bamboos, prepared to 
do themselves justice, 44 par voye de faict.” The men es- 
caped by swimming to the boat, but one of my servants called 
cut to them 4 — 44 Aha! Dandee folk, take care! you are now 
in Hindostan! the people of this country know well how tS 
fight, and are not afraid!’ 9 

The peasants here all walk with sticks as tall as them- 
selves, and wear black, rough-looking blankets, thrown over 
their heads and shoulders. They are, I think, a more man- 
ly-looking race than the Bengalees, or at least the length and 
thickness of their beards, and their dark Circassian mantles, ' 
give them that appearance. 

There are, I trunk, more buffaloes in proportion seen in 
Bahar than Bengal; but the number of cattle of all kinds is 
certainly greater. 

Our day’s course had hitherto lain through jeels and nul- 
lahs, and we had some little difficulties ana delays in getting 
back to the Ganges, and afterwards from the Ganges to the 
branch on which Boglipoor stands. We could not reach this 
place, but stopped short of it at a rather pretty village, 
named Tingypoor, with some green, English-looking mea- 
dows, hedges of cactus, and tall, round topped-trees. 

August 10.— I arrived at Boglipoor, orBnaugulpoor, about 
seven o’clock in the morning, and found, to my great joy, 
my friends the Corries still there, established very comforta- 
bly in the circuit house (a bungalow provided in each of the 
minor stations for the district judges when on their circuit,) 
which had been lent them by the judge and magistrate Mr. 
Chalmers. I breakfasted with them, and went afterwards 
with Mr. Chalmers to see the objects principally worth no- 
tice, — the gaol, a very neat and creditable building, with no 
less than six wards for the classification of the prisoners, Mr. 
Cleveland’s house and monument, and a school established 
for the Puharrees by Lord Hastings. Mr. Cleveland’s mo- 
nument is in the form of a Hindoo mut, in a pretty situation 
on a green hill. The land with which it was endowed, is 
rented by Government, and the cutcherry, magistrate’s house, 
circuit house, &c. are built on it, the rent being duly appro- 
priated to the repair of the building. As being raised to the’ 
memory of a Christian, this last is called by the natives 
“ Grige,” (Church,) and they still meet once a year-in con- 
siderable numbers, and have a handsome 44 Poojah,” or re- 
ligiouB spectacle in honour of his memory. 

The school is adjoining to the lines, and occupies a largp 
and neat bungalow, one room in which is the lodging of the 
schoolmaster, a very handsome and intelligent half-casto 
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other, with a large verandah all round, was, when 
I saw it, filled with Puharree sepoys and their sons, who are 
all taught to read, write, and cipher in the Kythee charac- 
ter, which is that used by the lower classes in this distrjj$& 
for their common intercourse, accounts, &c. and differsfrom 
the Devanagree about as much as the written character of 
western Europe does from its printed. The reason alleged 
for giving this character the preference is its utility in com- 
mon life, but this does not seem a good reason for teaching 
it only, or even for beginning with it. No increase of know- 
i ledge, or enlargement of mind, beyond the power of keep* 

* ing their accounts and writing a shop-bill, can be expected 
from it, inasmuch as there is no book whatever printed in it, 
except Mr. Rowe’s spelling-book, and no single Hindoo work 
of any value or antiquity written in it. I urged this to the 
schoolmaster, who said that by and by, when they had made 
some progress in the Kythee, he might teach them the Na- 
gree, but they might, I am convinced, easily learn both to- 
gether, or if one at a time, then the printed character, as 
simpler, is to be preferred. In the Kythee^I heard several, 
both men and boys, read fluently, and I could understand 
their Hindoostanee very well. They are described as quick 
and intelligent, fon^ oi learning, and valuing themselves on 
their acquirements. * This school was originally set on foot 
by Mr. Cleveland, but till Lord Hastings’ visit had been 
shamefully neglected by his successors in office. It was re- 
vived by Lord Hastings, and is now very carefully and judi- 
ciously attended to by the adjutant, Captain Graham, an in- 
telligent Scots officer, on whom the wnole management of 
the corps has for the last five years devolved, the command- 
ing officer, Captain Montgomerie, being in the last stage of 
a decline. The corps consisted originally of 1300 men, who 
for many years were armed with their country weapons, the 
bow and arrow. And it is an instance of Cleveland’s sound 

* judgment and discrimination, that he named for their first na- 
tive commandant, in opposition to the remonstrances and en- 
treaties of all the Zemindars of the place, a chief named Jow- 
rah, who was the Rob Roy, or perhaps, more strictly speak- 
ing, the Roderic Dhu of the Rajmahals, the most popular of 
all others among his own countrymen, and the most dreaded 

*by the lowlanders. The choice was fully justified by the 
event, Jowrah having remained through life a bold, active, 
and faithful servant of the Company in different enterprises 
against outlaws, both in the Ramghur hills and his own moun* 
tains. After some years the men were armed with muskets 
instead of bows, and are now in all respects on the same foot* 

, ifcg with other native regiments, and equally available for 
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S neral service* It had become a mere rabble, addicted i* 
[ sorts of vice and disorder, till Lord Hastings placed them 
i, on their present footing. In the first instance, he proposed 
to arm two companies with rifles* but the men disliked -the 
service, exceedingly, having a great objection to wear greeny 
they now therefore are fusueers, but trained to light infant* 
ry manoeuvres, in which they are said to excel. Their num- 
bers, however, are reduced from 1300 to 700, of whom $60 
are not genuine mountaineers, but Hindoos from the plain, — t- 
a mixture which is not found advantageous to the former, and 
which must, from their superstitions, materially impede the 
efficiency of the unfettered and unprejudiced Puharree; 
these last are said to be admirably adapted for soldiers, and 
to be very fond of the profession. Having no caste, and 
eating any food indiscriminately, they would be available for 
foreign service at a shorter notice than any Hindoo could be, 
accustomed to mountains and jungles, they would be ex- 
tremely valuable on the eastern and northern frontier, as 
well as on the Nerbuddah and in Berar, and in the possible 
event of any general insurrection in India, it might be of 
great political importance to have a force of native troops 
who prefer (as these do) the English to the Hindoos and 
whose native country occupies a strong and central place in 
the British territory ,< — a sort of little Tyrol. 

At the school I met the present native commandant, one 
of Mr. Cleveland’s surviving pupils, an old man much reve- 
renced by his countrymen, and who passes a great deal of 
his time there, being extremely proud of his people, and in- 
terested in their improvement. He has also the character of 
a smart and intelligent soldier. His influence has been very 
valuable in getting the school together again, much pains 
having been taken by a Portuguese or two in the neighbour- 
hood to persuade the Puharrees from attending, or sending 
their children. Even now, though many of the younger 
children of the mountain -chiefs are sent, the eldest sons are 
kept away, owing to a notion circulated among them by 
these people, that they would forfeit the reversion of their 
pensions by receiving any benefit from the Company of ano- 
ther kind. This is an utter mistake, which Mr. Chalmers 
hopes to rectify, but it has already done some harm. Cap- 
tain Graham is very popular among them, and by all which 
T hear, most deservedly so, and when once or twice he has 
talked of leaving them for some other regiment, they have 
expressed exceeding distress and concern. Those whom I 
saw were middle sized, or rather little men, but extremely 
well made, with remarkably broad chests, long arms, and 
dean legs. They are fairer, l think, than the Beng&legs, 
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^mve broad faces, smalt eyes, and flatfish, or rather tamed; 
up doses; but the Chinese or Malay character of their fea- 
tures, from whom they are said to be descended, is lost in 
great degree on close inspection. I confess they rerafrfdnflr 
one of the Welsh; the expression of their countenances is 
decidedly cheerful and intelligent, and I thought two or 
three of their women whom I saw, really pretty, with a sort 
of sturdy smartness about them which I nave not seen in 
their lowland neighbours. These tribes have a regular ad- 
ministration of justice among themselves, by the ancient Hin- 
doo institution of a u Punchaet,” or jury of five old men in 
every village, and as I mentioned before, they remain free 
from all taxes, and are under the government of their own 
chiefs, but in all other respects they were great sufferers by 
Mr. Cleveland’s death; alt his plans for teaching them the 
simpleidanufactures, as well as for furnishing them with seeds 
and implements of husbandry, fell with him. Even the 
school was dropped. The pensions which had been pro- 
mised to the Hill Chiefs in consideration of their maintain- 
ing peace and the authority of the Company in their districts, 
though regularly paid by the Supreme Government, never 
reached their destination, being embezzled on various pre- 
tences. And the old encroachments of the Zemindars on 
their frontiers were allowed to be renewed with impunity. 
The only man who, during this interval, appears to have done 
his duty towards these people, was Lieutenant (afterwards 
Colonel) Shaw, who was appointed to the command of the 
Rangers in 1787 , and whose memory is still highly respect- 
ed by them. He published an account (which I have not 
seen) of their customs, in an early volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. 

Lord and Lady Hastings went on a short excursion into 
the hills in their return from the upper country, and were 
greatly interested by them and their highlands. Lord Has- 
tings promised their chiefs to send a good stock of the most 
iiseTul tools of husbandry (they have at present no implements 
of ‘this kind but sharpened stakes) and a quantity of seed 
potatoes. He did not forget the promise, and Captain Gra- 
ham heard him give orders for its performance after his re- 
turn to Calcutta. But a sovereign can seldom do all the 
good he desires; nothing in fact, was done, and the chiefs 
have since more than once complained that they were forgot- 
ten. They are, however, better off now than at any time 
since the death of Cleveland, for Mr. Chalmers, who is an 
active and honourable man, has seen justice done to them 
in the payment of their little stipends, which had frequently 
’been embezzled on various pretences by the native agents; 
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jmd Government are making a fresh survey of the debateable 
land, with a view to an equitable arrangement of the claims 
4*©th of the Puharrees and the Zemindars, by which it is said 
the former wilf be great gainers. Mr. Chalmers, and Cap* 
tain Graham, with Colonel Franklin, well known as an ex- w „ 
cellent Oriental scholar and antiquarian, who is inspecting 
field-officer of this district, think very favourably of the Pu- 
li arrees. Notwithstanding their poverty, their living chiefly 
by the chase and always going armed, the general conduct 
both of chief* and people has been orderly and loyal ever 
since their fathers swore allegiance. They are hospitable / 
according to their small means, and have no sort of objection % 
to eat with or after Europeans. They arc a little too fond of 
spin is, a taste which Cleveland unfortunately encouraged, 
by sending them presents of the kind, and allowing them to 
drink when at his house. Though accustomed to make pre- 
datory inroads on their lowland and hereditary enemies, 
among themselves they have always been honest; and what is 
rm immense distinction indeed between them and the Hindoos, 
they hate, and despise a lie more than most nations in the 
world. The soldiers who have committed any fault, own it 
readily, and either ask pardon or submit to their punishment 
in silence; in the Cutcnerry, the evidence of a Puharree is 
always trusted more than that of half a dozen Hindoos, and 
there is hardly any instance on record of a chief violating 
his word. Though dirty in their persons in comparison with 
the Hindoos, they are very dean in their cottages, and their 
villages are kept free from the vile smells w'hicli meet us in 
those of Bengal. The men dislike hard work, and are chief- 
ly occupied in hunting, but the women are very industrious 
r in cultivating the little patches of garden round their villages. 
They are also generally chaste, and it no doubt contributes 
to keep them so, that the premature and forced marriages 
of the Hindoos arc unknown; that their unions take place at, 
a suitable age, and that the lad has generally to wait on the 
lass during a pretty long courtship. They make very good 
and faithful household servants, but are not fond of the way 
of life, and do not agree well with their Hindoo fellow do- 
mesiics. Both men and women are intelligent and lively, 
but rather passionate, and they differ from most of the Hin- 
doos, in being fond of music, and having a good ear. Cap-* 
tain Graham has instructed some of their boys as lifers, and 
found them apt scholars. They are fond of pedigree and old 
stories, and their chiefs pique themselves on their families. 
No clanship, or feudal subjection, however, appears to exist. 
If a man is dissatisfied with the head of his village, there js 
nothing to prevent his removal to another. In short, Emily, 
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ftey are Welsh, axul one of these days I will take you info 
their hills, to claim kindred with them! 

Mr. Come has obtained a little vocabulary of their lap^ 
outage, which, certainly, differs very remarkably fromvthe 
Hindoostanee, and 1 am told from the Bengalee*.: .^TThe old 
commandant, who has been on service towards the Bent* 
frontier, says he could converse perfectly with the Bbaelf: 
and Gooand tribes, so that they are apparently different 
branches of the same great family which pervades all the 
mountainous centre of India, the 44 Gaels ’ 9 of the east, who; 
have probably, at some remote period, been driven from all; 
but these wildernesses, by the tribes professing the brahmi* 
nical faith. 

The following is Captain Graham’s account of their reli- 
gion. The Hill-people offer up frequent prayers to one Su- 
preme Being, whom they call 44 Budo Gosaee,” which in 
their language means 44 Supreme God / 9 Prayer to God is 
strictly enjoined morning and evening. They also offer up 
propitiatory sacrifices of buffaloes, goals, fowls, and eggs to 
several inferior, and some evil deities. % 

44 Malnad” is the tutelary genius of each village; 44 De- 
wannee ’ 9 the household god. 44 Pow” is sacrificed to before 
undertaking a. journey. They appear to believe in a future 
state of rewards aud punishments cniefly carried on by ineann 
of transmigration, the souls of the good being sent back to 
earth in the bodies of great men, and those of the wicked in 
brutes and even trees. 

The great God made every thing. Seven brothers were 
sent to possess the earth; they give themselves the credit of 
being descended from the eldest, and say that the sixth was 
the iather of the Europeans. Each brother was presented, 
on netting out, with a portion of the particular kind of food 
which he and his descendants were to eat. But the eldest 
had a portion of every kind of food, and in a dirty dish • 
This legend they allege as their reason for observing no re- 
striction of meats, and for eating with or after any body. 
'They say they are strictly forbidden by God to beat, abuse, 
or injure their neighbours, and that a lie is the greatest ol 
all crimes. Hogs’ blood appears to answer with them all 
the purposes which holy water does with some other nations. 
If a person is killed by a tiger, it is the duty of his relations 
to avenge his death by killing one of those animals in return, 
on widen occasion they resort to many strange ceremonies. 
They are great believers in witchcraft; every ache which the 
. old commandant feels in his bones, and every disappoint 
ment or calamity which befalls him or any of his friends, h< 
imputes to this cause, and menaces or bribes some old wo 
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lb*n or other* They have also many interpreters of dreams 
gjBOiwig them, whom they call “ Damauns,” and believe to 
gtTpossessed by a familiar spirit. When any of these die, 
Ihey expose his body, without burial, in the jungle. They 
suppose certain diseases to be inflicted by evil spirits, 
to whom they expose the bodies of such as die of them, 
those who die of small-pox are cast out into the woods, those 
who die of dropsy into the water. 

They have no idols or images of any kind; a black stone 
found in the hills, is by some ceremonies consecrated and 
used as an altar. They have several festivals which are held 
in high reverence. The Chitturia is the greatest, but seldom 
celebrated on account of its expense. It lasts five days, dur- 
ing which buffaloes, hogs, fruits, fowls, grains, and spirits 
are offered up to the gods, and afterwards feasted on. This 
is the only festival in which females are permitted to 'join. 
During its continuance they salute nobody, all honour being 
then appropriated to the gods. Polygamy is not forbidden, 
but seldom practised. The bridegroom gives a feast on oc- 
casion of the marriage; the bride’s father addresses a speech 
to him, exhorting him to use his daughter well; the bride- 


E mm then marks her forehead with red paint, links his little 
ger in hers, and leads her to his house. The usual Inode 
of making oath is to plant two arrows in the ground thus, 



the person swearing taking the blade of one and the feather 
of the other between his finger and thumb. On solemn occa- 
sions, however, salt is put on the blade of a sabre, and after 
tiie words of the oath are repeated, the blade being placed 
on the under lip of the person sworn, the salt is wasned into 
his mouth by him who administers it. * 

Thus far I have learnt from Captain Graham; Mr. Corrie 
tells me that further particulars of this interesting race are 
given in the Calcutta Annual Register for 1821 ; what follows * 
I learnt from different persons in the course of the day. 

The Hill country is very beautiful, and naturally fertile, 
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blit in many parts of it there is a great scarcity of water, * 
want which the people urge as an excuse for their negleet 
of bathing* As so much rain falls, this might and would by 
a civilized people be remedied, but the Puharrees sdtht 

^ make tanks, nor have any instrument proper for digging 

* wells. The thick iungle makes the hills unwholesome w 
Europeans during the rains, but at other times the climate 
is extremely agreeable, and in winter more than agreeabijf 
cold. Mr. Chalmers one night had a jug of water complete* 
ly frozen over to a considerable thickness in his tent, and; 
close to his bed. The Puharrees are a healthy race, but thef, 
small-pox used to make dreadfuL ravages among them. Vao< 
cination has now been generally introduced; they were 
very thankful for it, bringing their children from thirty to 
fifty miles off to Boglipoor to obtain it. Wild animals of 
all kinds are extremely abundant* from the jackall to the tt» 
ger, and from the deer to the elephant and rhinoceros. Their 
way of destroying the large animals is, generally, by poison- 
ed arrows. The poison is a gum which they purchase from 
the Garrow9, a people who inhabit the mountains to the 
north of Silhet, at Peer-pointee fair. 

No attempt lias } T et been made to introduce them to the* 
knowledge of Christianity. The school at Boglipoor hatf) 
scarcely been in activity tor more than eighteen months, and 
being supported by Government, it cannot, in conformity 
with the policy which they pursue, be made a means of con- 
version. Mr. Come is strongly disposed to recommend the 
establishment of a Missionary at Boglipoor; but I am myself 
inclined to prefer sending him immediately, (or as soon as be 
may have gained some knowledge of the Puharree language,) 
into one of the mountain villages. I also would wish to em- 
ploy # some person to accompany the Missionary or School- 
master, who may instruct the natives in weaving or pottery; 
and to choose, in either of these capacities, some one who had 
himself a little knowledge of gardening. Civilization and in- 
struction will thus go hand in hand, — or rather, the one will 
lead the way to the other, and they will think the better of 
a religion whose professors are seriously active in promoting 
their temporal interests. The Puharrees seem to have no 

• prejudices hostile to Christianity, any other than those which 
men will always have against a system of religion which re- 
quires* a greater degree of holiness than they find it conveni- 
ent to practise. The discreet exertions of Missionaries among 
them will give no offence either to Hindoos or Mussulmans, 
and a beginning may thus be made to the introduction both 
of Christianity and civilization, through all the kindred tribes 

'of Gundwana and the Western Bheels, who are, at this mo* 
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tnent, in the same habits of rapine and savage anarchy which 
the Puharrees were in before the time of Cleveland. 

Boligpoor is a pretty situation, and said to be one of the 
healthiest stations in India. It is, however, much infested 
by snakes, particularly the cobra di capello. It stands near- „ 
1 y half way between the Rajmahal and Curruckpoor hills, 
and commands a distant view of Mount Mandar, an insula- 
ted conical mountain, apparently about as large as the Wre- 
kin, renowned as a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, and as ha- 
ving been employed by the gods to churn the ocean with, in 
nrder to procure the “amreeta,” or drink of immortality. 
It is, Colonel Franklin assures me, remarkable as being a 
mass of granite, whereas all these nearer hills are of limestone. 
He also told me that he had been to the end of the cave of 
Puttergotta, which has been used as a temple to Siva. It is 
pretty, and very accessible!, but by no means deep. 4 The 
hills to the south of Boglipoor, beyond Mandar, towards De- 
ogur, are very wild, and now almost entirely uninhabited, 
but are full of vestiges, not of Brahminical but Buddhist wor- 
ship. Colonel Franklin has himself a curious collection of 
idols of this latter kind, dug up in this part of India, and is 
employed in a dissertation on the subject. I forgot to men- 
tion that all these hills are full of wild poultry, exactly in 
crow, figure, and plumage, resembling bantams. Their fla- 
vour is superior to the domestic fowl, and resembles that of 
the partridge. They might, no doubt, be easily domesticated. 
The Rajmahal hills stand in a detached cluster, containing, 
perhaps, as much ground as Merionethshire and Carnarvon- 
shire. They are bounded on all sides by a plain, or nearly 
pfoin country; after which, on the east, are tne Curruckpoor 
kills, and on the south the very impracticable districts of Be- 
iboom, Dranghur, &c. 

August 1 1. — I had a drive with Mr. Corrie this morning, 
and got a pretty good distant view of Mandar and the Cur- 
ruckpoor hills. Colonel Franklin supposes the ancient Pali- 
bothra — a celebrated city and metropolis of Gangetic India, 
m the time of the ancient Greeks, to have stood in this neigh* 
bourhood,.and has published several learned essays to prove 
it^ which I remember looking at many years ago, when I had 
little curiosity about the question. He is a very agreeable * 
and communicative old man, and his collection curious 
and interesting. His opinions are opposed to the alleged an- 
tiquity of the Brahminical worship, and he coincides in ge* 
»eral with the late Mr. Bently. 
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CHAPTER X. 

► BOGLIPOOR TO MONGHYK. 

WIDTH OF THE GANGES— CHARITY OF DANDEES— SEETA CO OB# 
—MONGHYR— FORT— ZEMINDARS— PENSIONERS— BAPTIST 
MISSION— DESERTION OF DANDERS— CHEAPNESS OF FIRE- 
ARMS. 

At noon I again set off, with Mr. Corrie’s budgerow in 
company. This part of the Ganges, has undergone great al- 
terations since Rennell’s map was made. Boglipoor is laid 
down by him as standing on a separate nullah ; but now 
nothing remains of the separation except a few marshy isl- 
ands, immediately opposite the town. I find that instead 
of exaggerating, as I feared to do, 1 have, in my previous 
descriptions, underrated the width of this noble river. Last 
year, at the height of the inundation, a little below Bogli- 
poor, it was nine measured miles across ; and this year, though 
far less ground is covered, it is supposed to be full seven; 
and here we are perhaps, six hundred miles, reckoning the 
windings of the river, from the sea. 

During this night I was completely wakened by the uproar 
which the jackalls made. On asking if any reason could be 
given for such an unusual concourse, 1 was told that there 
was a field of Indian corn adjoining, of which they are very 
fond, aud that the clamour which 1 heard was partly from 
the animals themselves, partly from the watchmen who were 
endeavouring to scare them away. The noise was quite equal 
to th^t of an immense pack of hounds, with half the rabble 
of a county at their heels, except that the cry was wilder 
and more dismal. If his excellency Count Falkenstein, 

' “ the wild huntsman,” still keeps up his aerial chase in Ger- 
many, it is exactly such a cry as 1 should expect from his 
hwrads. 

Jtugust 12. — We passed this morning another encampment 
of gipsies, only differing from the former in having no boats. 
The name by which they go in this country is 4 ‘ Kunja.” The 
* men, many of them, wore large pink turbans ; three of the 
women*, and the children, followed us begging. These did 
not conceal their faces, and indeed had no clothes at all, ex- 
cept a coarse kind of veil thrown back from the shoulders, 
apd a wretched ragged cloth wrapped round their waists like 
a petticoat. They are decidedly a taller, handsomer race 
» fhan the Bengalee. One of the women was very pretty, and 
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forms of all three were such as a sculptor would have 
been glad to take as his model. Their arms were t&ttoed with 
feaany blue lines, and one of them had her forehead slightly 
parked in a similar manner. They had no bangles on their 
wrists and ankles, but the children, though perfectly naked, ^ 
were not without these ornaments. As we could not stop * 
our boat, I rolled up some pice in paper, and gave it to one 
of the dandees to throw ashore. Unfortunately, the paper 
burst, and the little treasure fell into the river, while the 
wind freshening at the moment, it was quite out of my pow- 
er to give more. The dandees expressed great concern $ in- 
deed they are, to their narrow means, really charitable 5 they 
club a small portion of each mess every day to give to the 
beggars who come to the ghats, and if none appear, they al- 
ways throw it to some dog or bird. A more touching instance 
of this nature was told me by a lady, which she herself wit- 
nessed in a voyage last year. The Serang of the boat by 
an accident lost his son, a fine young man. Every evening 
afterwards, he set apart a portion, as if the young man were 
vet alive, and, gave it in charity, saying, “ I have not given 
it, my son has given it ! ,J ' 

I forgot to mention, that just as Mr. Corrie was setting 
out yesterday, he received a letter in very bad English, ad- 
dressed to 44 The Abbot, 7 ’ from a person signing himself 
44 Gopee Mohun Doss, a brahmin, and a true friend of the 
Honourable Company.” The writer requested an interview 
with him, that he might receive instruction in Christianity. 
Mr. Corrie returned for answer, that he would see the wri- 
ter on his return down the river. He says this is not the 
only indication he has met with of persons in this neighbour- 
hood, who seem not unwilling to inquire into religious sub- 
jects. One of the Hill-people at the school has declared, of 
his own accord, his intention of giving up Sunday to the wor- 
ship of God ; and there are several Hindoos and Mussulmans, . 
who make no objection to eat victuals prepared by Christians, 
saying, that “they think the Christians are as pure as them- 
selves, and they are sure they are wiser.” This letter was 
brought by a very well dressed servant, who spoke of his 
master as a baboo, so that there seemed no interested motive 
for the request which it contained. 

As we advanced, we passed at Janghera two very pretty ^ 
rocks projecting into the river, with a mosque on the one, 
and a pagoda on the other ; while, in the distance, were the 
Curruckpoor hills, not so tall or striking as the Rahmahal, 
but not inferior to* the Halkin mountains, and the range 
above Flint and Holywell. Such as they are, they are very 
refreshing to the eye in these vast regions of level ground. 
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The Ganges has here exactly the appearance of an arm of 
the sea, and a very noble one too. 

A little to the east of Monghyr, in a pretty garden, il l 
celebrated hot well, named Seeta Cootn, — the fountain of 
»Seeta. I wished to stop to look at it, but gave up the fatten* 
tion, as, should the wind fail, the passage to Monghyr would 
be difficult and laborious. The water has no medical Orb* 
parties, but such as may arise from its heat and exceeotirg 
purity. When cold it is much valued as a beverage, and 
some persons in Calcutta drink nothing else. Immediately 
after leaving it we passed a low rocky hill, close to the w&» 
ter’s edge, strewed all over with large round masses of flour 
and mica. Specimens of both these Colonel Franklin had 
shown me from the Curruckpoor hills, as also some very fine 
ones of talc, or lapis specularis, which divided easily into 
thin but tough laminae, as transparent as isinglass. Thirty 
years ago, he said, this was the only approach to glass usu- 
ally seen in the windows of houses, even of Europeans, in 
these and the northern provinces. Some other pretty hills 
followed, of rather antic shapes, particularly one with a house 
and a high gazebo on its summit. All the hills seem to be 
of limestone, in a state of considerable decomposition. The 
north-eastern bank of the river still continues as flat as pos- 
sible, very naked, and ugly. 

The loss of the coco tree does not materially injure the 
landscape here, since its place is still supplied by the toddy, 
or tara-paim, and the date-palm. The country, however, 
the hills excepted, is certainly more open and less verdant 
than Bengal, though, as a land to live and take exercise in, 
it decidedly seems to have the advantage. This part, I find, 
is not reckoned either in Bengal or Banar, having been, un- 
der fhe name of the Jungleterry district, always regarded, 
till its pacification and settlement, as a sort of border, or de- 

* bateable land. Monghyr, and a narrow slip between it and 
the hills, are the first commencement of real Hindostan, 
tli o ugh in popular language, and in the estimation of the 
people, the Terriagully pass is the boundary. 

Monghyr, as one approaches if, presents an imposing ap- 
pearance, haviug one or two extremely good European houses, 

. each perched on its own little eminence. The ghat offered 
a scene of bustle and vivacity which I by no means expected. 
There were so many budgerows and pulwars, that we had 
considerable difficulty to find a mooring-place for our boat; 
and as we approached the shore, we were beset by a crowd 
oT beggars and artisans, who brought for sale guns, knives, 
bud other hardware, as also many articles of upholstery and 

• toys. They looked extremely neat, but as I meant to buy 
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Mne, I would not raise expectation by examining them* 
^ ’t'here were also barbers in abundance, conspicuous by their 
turbans, one of whom was soon retained by some of my 
dandees, who sat down, one after another, on the green bank, 
to have their hair clipped as close as possible, as became 
aquatic animals. A juggler, too, made his appearance, lead* 
ing a tall brown goat, almost as high as a Welsh pony, with 
tw r o little brown monkeys on its back. In short it was the 
liveliest scene which I had encountered during the voyage. 

I arrived early, and was therefore for some time a prison- 
er in my boat from the heat, exposed to the teazing of vari- 
ous applicants for custom. As it grew cool I walked into 
the fort, passing by a small but neat English burial-ground, 
fenced iu with a wall, and crammed full of those obelisk 
tombs which seem almost distinctive of European India. The 
fort occupies a great deal of ground, but is now dismantled. 
Its gates, battlements, &c. arc all of Asiatic architecture, 
and precisely similar to those of the Khituirgorod of Moscow, 
Within is an ample plain of fine turf, dotted with a few 
trees, and two noble tanks of water, the largest covering, I 
conceive, a couple of acres. Two high grassy knolls are en- 
closed within the rampart occupying two opposite angles of 
the fort, which is an irregular square, with, I think, twelve 
semicircular bastions, and a very wide and deep wet-moat, 
except on the west side, where it rises immediately from the 
rocky banks of the river. On one of the eminences of w'hich 
I speak is a collection of prison-like buildings : on the other 
a very large and handsome house, built originally for the 
commander-in-chief of the district, at the time thatMonghyr 
was an important station, and the Mahrattas were in the 
neighbourhood; but it was sold some years since by Govern- 
ment. The view from the rampart and the eminenccsds ex- 
tremely fine. Monghyr stands on a rocky promoutor}', with 
the broad river on both sides, forming two nays, beyond one ■ 
of which the Rajmahal hills are visible, and the other is 
bounded by the nearer range of Curruckpoor. The town is 
larger than I expected, and in better condition than most 
native towns. Though all the houses are small, there are 
many of them with an upper story, and the roofs, instead of 
the flat terrace or thatch, which are the only alternations in , 
Bengal, arc generally sloping, with red tiles, of the same 
shape and appearance with those which we see in Italian 
pictures; they have also little earthenware ornaments on 
their gables, such as I have not seen on the other side of 
Rahmahal. The shops are numerous, and 1 was surprised 
at the neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, guns, pistol, toast 
ing-forks, cutlery and other things of the sort, which may be 
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'■ procured in this tiny Birmingham. I found afterwards that 
this place had been from very early antiquity celebrated fhr 
its smiths, who derived their art from the Hindoo VulcaJS* 
who had been solemnly worshipped, and was supposed to hate 
^ had a workshop here. The only tiling which appears to be 
wanting to make their steel excellent, is a better manner of 
smelting, and a more liberal use of charcoal and the hammer* 
As it is, their guns are very apt to burst, and their knivdh 
"tb break* precisely the faults which, from want of capital* 
beset the works of inferior artists in England. The extent*, 
however, to which these people carry on their manufactures*, 
and the closeness with which they imitate English patterns,, 
show plainly how popular those patterns are become among 
the natives. 

August 13. — Mr.Tcmpler,tlie judge and magistrate, break- 
fasted with me this morning, and gave me such an account of 
Monghyr and its spiritual concerns, as made me decide on 
staying over Sunday. There are, besides his own family, 
five or six others here of the upper and middling classes, and 
above thirty old English pensioners* many of them married 
and with families, without any spiritual aid except what is 
furnished by a Baptist missionary, who is established here. 
Of him Mr. Tempter spoke very favourably, but said that 
the members of the Church of England, though in a manner 
compelled to attend his ministry, would value extremely an 
opportunity of attending divine service, and receiving the 
sacrament in their own way. while the number of children 
of different ages, whose parents might be expected to bring 
them for baptism, was far from inconsiderable. I therefore 
requested Mr. Tempter to give publicity to my arrival, anil 
intention of performing divine service on the Sunday. 1 
dined with him, and he afterwards drove me through what, 
as really one of the prettiest countries that I have seen, very 
populous, but cultivated in a rude and slovenly manner. 
The rent of the best land is about two rupees for a custo- 
mary bega, nearly equal to an English acre, or to three Ben- 
galee begas. They get three crops in succession every year 
from the same lands, beginning with Indian corn, tlfen sowing 
. rice, between which, when it is grown to a certain height, 
they dibble in pulse, which rises to maturity after the rice 
is reaped. The district is very fertile, and most articles 
of production cheap. The people are quiet and industrious, 
ana the offences which come before the magistrate both in 
number and character far less, and less atrocious, than is 
•the case either in Bengal or farther on in Hindostan. Theft, 
•forgery, and house-breaking, being the besetting sins of the 
one, and violent affrays, murders, and highway robberies, 
bring A6 frequent among the other people, and all being of 
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tiry rare occurrence in the Jungleterry district. The petc- 
fi&nts are more prosperous than in either, which may of it* 
self account for their decency of conduct. But Mr. Tern- 
pier was inclined to ascribe both these advantages in a great 
' degree to the fact that the Zemin darries in this neighbourhood 
are mostly very large, and possessed by the representatives* 
of ancient families, who, by the estimation in which they arc 
Jield, have the more authority over the peasants, and as being 
wealthy have less temptation to oppress them, or to connive 
at the oppression of others. Though a Zemindar of this 
kind has no legal control over his people, he possesses great- 
er effective control than a great land-owner in England ex- 
ercises over his tenants. Most of them still hold cutcher- 
ries, where they attend almost daily to hear complaints and 
adjust differences ; and though doubtless oppressions may 
sometimes occur in these proceedings, yet many quarrels 
are stifled there, and many mischievous persons discounte- 
nanced, who might else give much trouble to the magistrate. 

In the upper parts of Jiahar, and in the neighbourhood of 
Benares, the Zemindarries are small, and much divided be- 
tween members of the same family. In consequence the 
peasants are racked to the utmost, and still farther harassed 
by the law-suits of the joint or rival owners, each sending 
tneir agents among them to persuade them to attorn to him, 
and frequently forcibly ejecting them fioin their farms un- 
less they advanced money, so that they have sometimes 
to pay a half-year’s rent twice or three times over. Nor 
are tnc small freeholders, of whom there are, it appears, 
great numbers all over Bahar, so fortunate in their privileges 
as might have been expected. They are generally wretch- 
edly poor; they are always involved in litigations of some 
, kind or other, and there is a tribe of Harpies, of a blended 
character between an informer and a hedge-attorney, who 
make it their business to find out either that there is a flaw 
in their original title, or that they have forfeited their tenure 
by some default of taxes or ser\ice. These free, or copy- 
holders, have been decidedly sufferers under Lord Corn- 
wallis’s settlement, as have also been a very useful descrip- 
tion of people, the 44 Thannadars,” or native agents of pu-. 
lice, whose 44 Jaghires,’’ or rent-free lands, which ivere their 
ancient and legal provision all over India, were forgotten, 
and therefore seized by the Zemindars, while the people 
themselves became dependent on the charity of the magis- 
trate, and degraded altogether from the place which they 
used formerly to hold in the village society. The perina*- 
sent settlement was regarded by some as a very hasty and 
ilLconsidered business. Many undue advantages were given 
by it to the Zemindars, at the same time that even so far as 



they were concerned, it was extremely unequal, and in many, 
instances oppressive. Like our old English land-tax, in some 
districts it was ridiculously low, in others, though the in-* 
crease of cultivation had since brought the lands more up to 
the mark, it was first ruinously high, so that, in fact, quite 
as many of the ancient Zetnindarrie families had been rU~< 
ined, as had been enriched, while taking all the districts td- 
gether, the Company had been losers to the amount of many . 
"millions. 1 should have supposed that by its permanency 
at least, it had been the chief cause of the prodigious extent 
sion of cultivation, which every body allows has occurred ill . 
Bengal and Bahar since they were placed under the imme- 
diate government of the Company. But that increase, I was 
told, might be accounted for by other causes, such as the 
maintenance of public peace, the perfect exemption from in- 
\ as ion and the march of hostile aimics, and the knowledge 
that a man was tolerably sure of reaping the immediate fruits 
of his labour, and that the acquisition of wealth did not ex- 
pose him to the malignant attention of Government. In Ba- 
liar, at least, the Zemindars had not, even yet, any real con-, 
iidcnce in the permanence of the rate, and in fact there had 
been in so many instances revisions, re-measurements, re- 
examinations, and surcharges, that some degree of doubt 
was not unnatural. In these cases, indeed, fraud on the 
part of the oiiginal contractors had been alleged by Go- 
vernment, but as some of the Baliar landlords had observed, 
they did not hear of any abatement made by the Com- 
pany in those instances where the advantage of the bargain 
had been notoriously on their side, w hile they also observed, 
so long as. m the recent measure adopted by Mr. Adatn, the 
Government possessed and exercised the power of taxing the • 
raw •produce of the soil to any amount they pleased in' its. 
wav to market, it was of no great advantage to the landhol- 
der that the direct land-tax remained the same. 

On the whole, what 1 heard confirmed my previous sus- 
picion, that the famous measure of Mr. Law was taken on 
an imperfect acquaintance with the interests of India, and 
that in the first instance at least, a decennial valuation, exe- 
cuted in a liberal spirit, w r ould have avoided many inconve- 
niences without losing any great advantage. Mr. Tem- 
pler surprised me by what he said of the size of farms in 
this pari of India. A wealthy u ryot,” or peasant, on one of 
the large Zemmdarries, often holds as much as two hundred 
English acres. 

• vtuguHt 14. — 1 had this morning one christening, and Mr. 
•Come had several. The child 1 christened was a very fine 
boy of two years old, the son of an invalid sergeant, who 
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, e«ne, attended by his wife, a very pretty young half-caste, 
and by two of his comrades and one of their wives as spoil- 
poors. AH these were very well-behaved decent old men ; 

' they stayed talking with me some time ; they spoke well of 
, India, but complained of the want of some occupation for 
" their minds. A lending library, they said, would be a great 
comfort to their little society. I afterwards mentioned the 
subject to Mr. Templer, and I hope, put him in the proper 
way to get one from Government, as well as a school for" 
these poor men's children, such of them as, by any accident, 
were prevented from going to the Military Orphan Asylum. 
I understand that these old soldiers are in general men of 
very decent character, and though poor, brought up their fami- 
lies very decently. Some of them, however, are liable to sud- 
den fits of drunkenness or infatuation, sometimes after many 
months of sobriety, during which nothing can keep them from 
brandy so long as they have either money, credit, or clothes. 
Monghyr is the station generally chosen by the more res- 
pectable characters, the reprobates preferring Moorshedabad. 
The Company give them the choice of residing either at 
MoorshedabaU, Monghyr, Buxar, or Chunar, and they some- 
times change repeatedly before they fix. 

In consequence of the intention I had expressed to have 
service to morrow, Mr. Templer told me that the Baptists 
had given notice that their own meeting should not open, so 
that ne said we should probably have all the Christian resi- 
sidents of the place and vicinity. The Baptist congregation 
in this neighboui hood was first collected by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, an excellent man and most active missionary, but of 
very bitter sectarian principles, and entertaining an enmity 
f to the Church of England almost beyond belief. He used to 
say that Marty n, Corric, and Thomason, were grcater*enc- 
mies to God, and did more harm to his cause, than fifty stu- 
pid drunken Padre inasmuch as their virtues, and 

popular conduct and preaching, upheld a system which he re- 
garded as damnabic, and which else must soon fall to the 
ground. The present preacher, Mr. Lesley, is a very mild, 
modest person, of a far better spirit, and scarcely less dili- 
gent among the Heathen than Chamberlain was. He has, 
however, as yet had small success, having been but a very 
short time in the country. Mr. J. Lushington, whom I found 
here, has been detained some days, owing to the dandees be- 
longing to the horse-boat running away, a practice very com- 
mon on this river, these people getting their wages in ad- 
vance, and then making otf with them. One of the party 
asked Mr. Lushington whether there had been any au&rrel 
Wtween the dandees and his servants, or himself $ on nis an- 
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swcring in the negative, it was observed that one fertile 
cause of boatmen’s desertion was the ill conduct of Euro* 
peans, who often stimulated them to do things which, in their 
weak and clumsy boats, were really dangerous, and, against 
all law or right, beat them when they refused or hesitated. 
A general officer was some time since heard to boast, that 
when his cook-boat lagged behind, he always fired at it witfei 
ball! I suppose he toolc care to fire high enough, but tht 
bare fact of putting unarmed and helpless men in fear, in 
order to compel them to endeavour to do what was, perhaps,; 
beyond their power, was sufficiently unfeeling and detesta* 
ble. They are, i suppose, such people as these who say that 
it is impossible to inspire the Hindoos with any real attach- 
ment to their employers! I am pleased with all I see of 
Mr. Lushington, who is gentlemanly, modest, and studious ; 
he is going to Nusseerabad, so that it is possible we may see 
a good deal of each other. 

tfugvst 15. — Mr. Corrie read prayers, and I preached and 
administered the sacrament in the hall of Dr. Tytler’s (the, 
garrison surgeon’s) house. There ‘were, I should guess, j 
sixty persons in the congregation, among whom were two or?* 
three natives. The Monghyr proselytes were very young 
persons, probably brought over by the Baptist missionaries ; 
Mr. Lesley ami the greater part of his nock attended, but 
did not stay the sacrament. There were, however, between 
twenty and thirty communicants, all deeply impressed and 
attentive. In the evening I again preached to pretty nearly 
the same congregation. During this stay at Monghyr, I was 
advised by mangold Indians to supply myself with spears 
to arm my servants with in our maren. Colonel Franc Llyn, 
particularly, told me that the precaution was both useful and 
necessary, and that such a show of resistance often saved* 
lives as well as property. Monghyr, I was told, furnished 
better and cheaper weapons of the kind than any 1 should 
meet with up the country: they are, indeed, cheap enough, 
$ince one of the best spears may be had complete for twen- 
ty anas. 1 have consequently purchased a stock, and my 
cabin looks like a museum of Eastern weapous, containing 
, eight of the best sort for my own servants, ami eight more 
for the Clashees who are to be engaged up the country. 
These, last only cost fourteen anas each. This purchase 
gave me a fair opportunity of examining the fire-arms and 
other things which were brought for sale. My eye could 
certainly detect no fault in their construction, except that 
•the wood of the stocks was slight, and the screws apparent- 
ly weak and irregular. But tneir cheapness was extraordi- 
nary; a very pretty single barrelled fowling-piece may be 
had for twenty S. rupees, and pistols for sixteen the brace. 
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MONGHYR TO BUXAR. 

CATTLE SWIMMING ACROSS THE RIVER— BRAHMIN LABOURERS 
—PATNA— BANKIPOOR— GRANARY— HACKERIES— DINAFOOll 

—CANTONMENT DIG AH FARM— CHUPRA— FLOATING SHOPS 

—FORT— NATIVE CHRISTIANS— SCHOOLS— CURREF.M Ml'S- 
SEEH VARIETIES OF COMPLEXION. 

August 16. — There was no wind this morning till near i £ 
o’clock, but we had then just enough to help us out of the 
eddy of Monghyr and across the river to the other side, along 
which our boatmen had a painful day’s tracking against a 
fierce stream. The Curruckpoor hills on the left hand con- 
tinued to offer a very beautiful succession of prospects. A 
chain of marshy islets seemed to extend nearly across the 
river towards the end of our course, by the aid of which a 
large herd of cattle were crossing with their keepers. The 
latter, I conclude, had been ferried over the principal arm, 
but when I saw them they were wading and swimming alter- 
nately by the side of their charge, their long gray mantles 
wrapped round their heads, their spear-like staves in their 
hands, and, with loud clamour, joined to that of their boys 
and dogs, keeping the convoy in its proper course. The 
scene was wild anil interesting, and put me in mind of Bruce’s 
account of the passage of the Nile by the Abyssinian army. 
The bank at the foot of the hills seemed fertile and populous 
as well as beautiful; that along which we pioceeded is. very 
wretched, swampy, without trees, and only two miserable 
villages. Several alligators rose as we went along, but I saw 
none basking on the many reedy islets and promontories, 
which, during the hot months, are said to be their favourite 
resorts. Mr. Lushington’s budgerow kept up with my pin- 
nace extremely well, but the Curries were far behind . 

We moored for the night adjoining a field of barley, the 
first I had seen in India; the ground was recovered, as it 
seemed, from a sand-bank in the river, and full of monstrous 
ant-hills, looking at a little distance like large hay-cocks. 
The peasant had just finished thrashing his barley, and was 
busy burying it in the dry soil. A small shed as usual stood 
to watch where the straw with the grain in it had been col* 
lected. The high ground of Peer Puhar above Monghyr wa& 
still in sight. Just before we stopped a very large crocodile 
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swam close to the boat, and showed himself to the best ad* 
vantage. Instead of being like those we had seen before, <ff 
a black or dusky colour, he was all over stripes of yellow and ' 
brownish black like the body of a wasp, with scales very vi- 
sibly marked, and a row of small tubercles or promioencea j 
along the ridge of his back and tail. He must, I should think, " 
have been about fifteen feet long, though, under the circum* * 
stances in which I saw him, it was by no means easy to judge* 
My cabin was extremely infested with insects this evening* 
particularly with a large black beetle which I had not tfeett 
before, and which was very beautiful, having a splendid mix- 
ture of jet, copper colour, and emerald about it. I had also*! 
a pretty green lizard, which I carefully avoided injuring, * 
knowing it to be an enemy to ants and cockroaches, both of 
which plagues are increasing, and unfortunately do not now 
seem to check each other. Yet I was a little perplexed how 
the 44 honest man should have found his way into my closet,’* 

•August 17. — We had a fine breeze part of the day, and 
stood over to the other bank, which we found, as 1 had ex-; 
pected, really very pretty, a country of fine natural meadows, 
full of cattle, andf interspersed with fields of barley, wheat,! 
and Indian corn, and villages surrounded by noble trees# ' 
with the Curruckpoor hills forming a very interesting dis- 
tance. If the palm trees were away, (but who would wish 
them away?) the prospect would pretty closely resemble some 
of the best parts of England. In the afternoon we rounded 
the point of the hills, and again found ourselves in a fiat and 
uninteresting, though fruitful country. The last beautiful 
spot was a village under a grove of tall fruit trees, among 
which were some fine walnuts; some large boats were build- 
ing on the turf beneath them, and the whole scene reminded 
me forcibly of a similar builder's yard, which I had met with* 
at Partenak in the Crimea. Many groups of men and boys 
sate angling, or with their spears watching an opportunity to 
strike the fish, giving much additional beauty and liveliness 
to the scene. 

I have been much struck for some days by the great care 
with which the stock of fruit trees in this country is kept up. 

, 1 see every where young ones of even those kinds which are 
longest in coining to maturity, more particularly mangoes, 
ana the toddy or tara palm (tne last of which I am told must 
be from thirty to forty years old before it pays any thing 1 ) 
planted and fenced in with care round most of the cottages, 
a circumstance which seems not only to prove the general 
security of property, but that the peasants have more assu- 
rance of their farms remaining in the occupation of themselves 
and their children, than of late years has been felt in England' 
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The village near which we brought to for a short time in 
the evening, belonged to brahmins exclusively, who were 
ploughing the ground near us, with their strings floating over 
their naked shoulders; the ground was sown with rice, barley, 
and vetches, the one to succeed the other. Abdullah asked 
them to what caste of brahmins they belonged, and on being 
told they were Pundits, inquired whether “ a mixture of 
seeds was not forbidden in the Puranas?” An old man an- 
swered with a good deal of warmth, that they were poor peo- 
ple and could not dispute, but he believed the doctrine to be 
a gloss of Bhuddha, striking his stall’ with much anger on the 
ground at the name of the heresiarch. The brahmin labour- 
ers are now resting after their toil, and their groups are very 
picturesque. The ploughman, after unyoking nis oxen, lifted 
up his simple plough, took out the coulter, a large knife 
shaped like a horn, wiped and gave it to a boy, then* lifted 
up the beam and yoke on his own shoulders, and trudged 
away with it. These brahmins, J observe, all shave their 
heads except a tuft in the centre, a custom which not many 
Hindoos, I think, besides them observe. 

Having a good wind we proceeded a little further before 
sunset; we passed a herd or cows swimming across a nullah 
about as wide as the Dee ten miles below Chester, the cow- 
man supporting himself by the tail and hips of the strongest 
among them, and with a long staff’ guiding her in a proper di- 
rection across the stream. We soon after passed a similar 
convoy guided by a little boy, who, however, did not confine 
himself to one animal, but swam from one to another, turn- 
ing them with his staff and his voice as he saw proper. 
So nearly aauatic are the habits of these people, from the 
warmth of the climate, their simple food, their nakedness, 
and their daily habits of religious ablution. I saw a* very 
smartly dressed and rather pretty young country-woman 
come down to the Ghat at Monghyr to wash. She went in 
with her mantle wrapped round her witli much decency and 
even modesty, till the river was breast high, then ducked 
under water for so long a time that I began to despair of her 
re-appeai*ance. This was at five o’clock in the morning, and 
she returned again at twelve to undergo the same process, 
both times walking home in her wet clothes without fear of 
catching cold. The ancient Greeks had, I am convinced, 
the same custom, since otherwise the idea of wet drapery- 
would hardly have occurred to their statuaries, or, at least, 
would not have been so common. 

We again brought' to about seven o’clock, by a field jusi 
ploughed ready for the rising inundation; we are now not 
Quite half way from Monghyr to Patna. The women here 
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are still more adorned with trinkets than those in Bengal. 
Besides the silver bracelets, their arms are covered with riixgjt 
of a bard kind of sealing-wax which looks like coral, and an* 
other ornament either of silver or bright steel is common, in 
‘ shape something like a perforated discus; it is worn above 
the elbow, 

August 18. — This morning, after leaving the nullah, we 
proceeded with a fine breeze, along the left-hand bank of the 
river, which is very fertile and populous, with a constant 
succession of villages, whose inhabitants were all washing 
■ themselves and getting on their best attire, it being the Hin- 
doo festival of Junma Osmee. 

The day was a very brilliant one, and, though hot, ren- 
dered supportable by the breeze, while the whole scene was 
lively and cheerful, — all the shops having their flags hoisted; 
little streamers being spread by most of the boats which we 
passed, and a larger banner and concourse of people being 
displayed at a little pagoda under the shade of some noble 
peepui and tamarind trees. 

The river is all this time filled with "boats of the most pic- 
turesque forms; the peasants on the bank have that knack of 
grouping themselves, the want of which I have heard com- 
plained of in the peasantry of England. Two novel circum- 
stances were seen this morning; the one the appearance of 
considerable herds of swine, of a small kind resembling the 
Chinese breed, which were grazing near most of the villages; 
the other a system of planting tnra palms in the trunks of 
decayed peepui -trees. The first which I saw I supposed had 
been sown there by accident; but I soon found that the prac- 
tice was frequent, and that the peepui thus treated had gene- 
rally the greater part of its branches, and all the tops cut 
awayto favour tne intruding plant, which stands as if it 
were in a rude llower-pot. The hollow part of the tree 
• must, 1 suppose, be pre\ iously filled with earth. A very ex- 
cellent fence is thus obtained for the young tara plant; but I 
conclude that they arc not Hindoos who thus mangle and vio - 
late the sacred free of Siva. 

Towards noon the banks became again, though no"t rockj\ 
i/igh and precipitous, and full of holes for the Mucnas* nests. 
We are fortunate in having a breeze, for the towing here 
would he dangerous, the bank being crumbling and under- 
mined, and the stream flowing; with great rapidity. A friend 
of Mr. Corrie’s had two dandees drowned in this place last 
month. I was astonished when he told me this, since it 
seemed almost as possible to drown an alligator as men of 
their habits. I was answered, however, that the poor fellows 
.were worn out with towing, and that the current washed 
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|p lem under tlie boats* whence they had not strength to re- ' 
iper themselves. 

, Two dervises, strange antic figures* in many-coloured 

r itched garments, with large wallets, begged of ns to day. 

gave a trifle to the elder, a venerable old man, who r&ttffed 
his hand with much dignity and prayed for me. 

At Bar, where I dined, is an old ruined house, with some 
little appearance of a palace, once the residence of the Je- 
mautdar of the district, under the Mohammedan government* 
We brought to about half-past six near an indigo-field, which 
filled my cabin with bugs. The night was very hot and 
close. 

August 19. — Another intensely hot day, but made beara- 
ble by a breeze. 1 found a young scorpion in my cabin this 
morning among my books. It seems to prove that such pests 
are not so common in India as is often supposed, that I have 
now been ten months in the country without seeing more: 
and that, though 1 have walked a good deal, and never parti- 
cularly avoided places where, such things are to be looked 
for, I have only seen one cobra di capello. I had supposed 
scorpions to be black, and was surprised to-day to see an 
animal white and almost transparent 

The pinnace got aground in passing from the chain of nul- 
lahs and jeels which we entered yesterday, into the main ri- 
ver, and wc were obliged to call in the assistance of some 
fishermen to help her off; they laboured hard for near an 
hour, and were grateful for a gratuity of two pice; they were 
nine in number, besides a brahmin, who came down from a 
village while we were just getting disengaged, and extending 
a basket full of scarlet flowers, applied for a thank -ottering 
to his god, in consideration of our escape from danger. J 
thought he was merely asking for alms, not quite hearing 
what he said, but Abdullah explained his meaning. How- 
ever, he had obtained his request. 

Our halting-place was on a pleasant open shore, opposite 
to Futwa, but still short of Patna. The country round is 
bare of wood, but well cultivated and very populous: the 
land laid out in alternate patches of crass-fallow, covered 
with cows, buffaloes, and swine, and fields of millet and In- 
dian corn, among which appear also some patches of the cas- 
tor-oil plant, which, now tnat the coco-nut is no longer found, 
is the usual supply for their lamps. 

1 walked about a good deal, the evening being pleasant, 
and was much interested. The buffaloes were all buried in 
the water, scarcely showing more than their noses and horns 
above its surface, but as the sun went down, they came out, 
sleek, black, and glossy; too wild and timorous to suffer $ 
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. European to approach them, but showing no degree of fierce- 
ness. The pigs are small, black, and shaggy, of a very 
wild appearance. At the nearest village to which I walked 
were two or three cottages, which, though mere hovels of 
thatch, yet from the size of their out-buildings, and 
the treading of many cattle all round them, I should con* 
ceive were really the residences of tolerably wealthy farm- 
ers. One of these, an old man, was thrashing out a small kind 
of millet, by driving oxen over it round ana round in a cir- 
cle. They were just leaving off work as I came up, and a 
hind was bringing a large bundle of green Indian corn, 
weeded from the thick crop for their provender. 1 observed, 
however, that the animals, during their previous employ- 
ment, were not muzzled, according to the Scriptural rule, 
at the same time that they were kept so constantly moving 
that a.few mouthfuls were all that they could get. While I 
was examining this heap of grain, and asking the old man 
some questions, his cows came up for the evening, and I 
pleased him exceedingly, when the cowman ran forward to 
beat them from my path, by forbidding him to strike them. 
45 Good! good!” he said, with an air indicative of much sa- 
tisfaction. 44 one must not beat cows.” It seems to me that 
the tender mercies of the Hindoos towards animals are ex- 
hausted on cows only; for oxen they have no pity,— they 
are treated with much severity, but I have not here seen them 
show such marks of cruelty as those near Calcutta. Com- 
fortable, on the whole, as this village seemed, many of the 
houses must soon be rendered uninhabitable, if, as seems by 
no means impossible from present appearances, the river rises 
a single cubit higher. Their round granaries, however, are 
all raised considerably above the other buildings, and mu*t, 
l should suppose, be tolerably safe. When I asked what 
was {o become of the others if the river rose, the answer 
was, they hoped it would not rise more than a few inches 
higher, whicn would be sufficient for their fields, without 
starving their cattle. 

. Futwa, whicli was directly opposite to us, is a large and 
ancient town, on a river for which the people of the town 
seem to have no other name than 44 Futwakee Nuddee.” 
Futwa is famous for a very long and handsome old bridge, 
(an object of some rarity in India, ) and a college of Mussul- 
man law and divinity, tne Moulavies of winch are widely re- 
nowned. The night was very cool and pleasant. 

August £0. — We arrived at the south-east extremity of 
Patna about nine o’clock; it is a very great, and from the 
Water at some little distance, a very striking city, being full 
bf large buildings, with remains of old walls and towers. 
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&ad bastions projecting into the river, with the advantage of 
ahigh rocky shore, and considerable irregularity and eleva- 
tion of the ground behind it. On a nearer approach, we 
fed, indeed, many of the houses whose verandahs and ter- 
races are striking objects at a distance, to be ruinou^L tpjt 
still in this respect, and in apparent prosperity, it as much 
exceeds Dacca as it falls short of it in the beauty and gran- 
deur of its ruins. As we approached, 1 proposed slacking 
sail to give the Conies time to come up, but Mohammed 
said that opposite the old castle was one of the most rapid 
and difficult passages of the river between Hurd war and 
Saugor, and that if we did not use the fine wind we now 
had, we might be kept for weeks. We therefore proceeded 
along this noble expanse of water, which I really think 

g rows wider instead of narrower as we advance, and which 
ere, between wind and stream, was raised into waves little 
less than those which the Mersey sometimes exhibits below 
Liverpool; my boat for this sort of service is really a very 
fine one. At the eastern extremity of Patna is a large W'ooil 
of palms, and fruit trees, pointed out to me as the garden 
belonging to a summer palace, built and planted by the Na- 
wrab Jafficr Ali Khan. They are renowned for their beauty 
and extent, being two or three miles in circuit. We also 
passed a large and dilapidated palace, which had been the 
residence of the late Nawab of Patna, Abbas Kouli Khan, 
a splendid and popular person; he left no successor, but his 
nearest heirs are two very intelligent young men, who are 
said to hold some lucrative employment under the English 
Government, and to be much in its confidence. The houses 
of the rich natives which we passed, pretty much resemble 
those of Calcutta. They have, however, the advantage of 
immediately abutting on the ri ver, and I saw' one w hich, be- 
neath its Corinthian superstructure, had a range of solid 
buildings of the eastern gothic, with pointed arches and 
small windows, containing a suite of apartments almost on a 
level with the water, uninhabitable, I should suppose, from 
damp during this season, but which must be coolness itself 
during the hot winds. The continued mass of buildings ex- 
tends about four miles along the river, when it changes into 
scattered cottages and bungalows, interspersed with trees, 
till some more large and handsome buildings appear about 
three miles further. This is Bankipoor, where are the. Com- 
pany’s opium warehouses, courts of justice, &c^ &c., and 
where most of their civil servants live. I had an invitation 
from Sir Charles D’Oyley, and stopped my boat literally at 
the gate of his house, which stands very pleasantly on a 
high bank above the river. I met here a Franciscan friar, a' 
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• remarkably handsome and intelligent-looking little nk^t 
whom I immediately and rightly guessed to be the Italian 
Padre, “ Ginlio Cesare,” of whom so much mention ismaAe 
in Martyn’s Life. I found great amusement and interest in 

- tfocittiitg, over Sir Charles’s drawing books; he is the best gen- 
tleman artist 1 ever met with. He says India is full of beau- 
tiful and picturesque country, if people would but stir a lit* 
tie way from the banks of tne Ganges, and his own draw- 
ings and paintings certainly make, good his assertion. Tim 
IrOylcys offered me very kindly a bed-room on shore, which* 
as my boat was under the shelter of a high bank, I fount! 
much cooler than the cabin. Soon after I arrived I received 
a large packet of letters, and, thank God! a more comforta- 
ble account of those dearest to me. 

The wind and the sea, for the river really deserves the 
name; continued to rise during a greater part of the day, so 
that the Corrics, it was very plain, could not get past the 
rock on which the fort stands. Indeed we afterwards heard 
that at Dinapoor, where the stream is also usually violent, a 
budgerow and even a pinnace had beenwery nearly lost, and 
the latter actually almost filled with water, and driven ashore. 

After dinner Lady D’Ovley took me round the only drive 
which is at this time of year practicable, being, though of 
smaller extent, much sucli a green as the race-ground at 
Barrackpoor. We passed a high building, shaped something 
like a glass-house, with a stair winding round its outside 
up to the top, like the old prints of the Tower of Babel. It 
was built as a granary for the district, in pursuance of a 
plan adopted about thirty-five years ago by Government, 
after a great famine, as a means of keeping down the price 
of grain, but abandoned on a supposed discovery of its in- 
efficacy, since no means in their hands, nor any buildings 
which they could construct, without laying on fresh taxes* 
would have been sufficient to collect or contain more than 
one day’s provision for the vast population of their territories. 
It is not only in a time of famine, that in a country like 
India, the benefit of public granaries would be felt. These 
would of course be tilled by the agents of the Company in 
those years and those seasons when grain was cheapest, and 

• when "the cultivator was likely to be ruined by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a remunerating price. But the presence 
of air additional, a steady and a wealthy customer at such 
times in the market, to the amount of 1 -365th of the whole 
produce, or even less than that, would raise the price of 
grain ten or even twenty per cent., and thus operate as a 
.steady and constant bouuty on agriculture, more popular by 
"far, and, as I conceive, more efficient than any Corn Law 
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Surhicli could be devised. It appears to me, therefore, that a 

2 stem of such granaries, even on a very moderate scale, 
roughout the Provinces, would not only essentially relieve 
famine* if it came, but in some degree, prevent its coming; 
that it would improve the situation both of Ryot andtJZ-r!xr*- 
dar, and make them more able to pay their dues to Govern- 
ment, while, as there is no necessity or advantage (but ra- 
ther the contrary) that the coni thus hoarded should be given 
away, the expense to the Company would not be very much 
more than the first cost and subsequent repair of the build- 
ings, and the wages of the needful agents and labourers. 
I am well aware of the usual answer, that it is better to 
leave these things to private competition and speculation, 
that much of the grain thus collected would be spoiled, and 
become unfit for use, &c. But the first assumes a fact 
which in India, 1 believe, is not correct, that there is*cither 
sufficient capital or enterprise to enable or induce individuals 
to store up corn in the manner contemplated. As for the 
second, it would obviously be, in years of over production, 
an equal benefit to the cultivator to have a part of his stock 
purchased and withdrawn from present consumption, even 
though what was thus purchased w ere actually burnt, while, 
though to keep the granaries full of good grain would of course 
be more expensive to Government, from the perishable na- 
ture of the commodity, yet it would be easy so to calculate 
the selling price as to cover this charge, and avoid the ne- 
cessity of imposing fresh public burdens. On the whole, 
therefore, I am inclined to believe that the measure was a 


wise “one. and wjell adapted to the stale of India, though it 
is one, undoubtedly, winch could only be carried into effect 
in peaceable times, and when there was a considerable sur- 
plus revenue. 1 know' my dear wife has no objection to this 
sort of politico-economical discussion, am therefore send it 
without fearing to tire her. The building which has called 
it forth is said to have many imperfections, which made it 
very unfit for its destination. The idea itself, which is to 
pour the corn in at the top, and take it out through a small 
door at tlie bottom, I think a good one. But it is said to be 
ill-built, and by far too weak to support the weight. of its 
intended contents, w r hile by a refinement in absurdity, the 
door at the bottom is made to open inwards, and consequent- 
ly when the granary was full, could never have been opened 
at all. It is now occasionally used as a powder magazine, 
but is at this moment quite empty, and only visited some- 
times for the sake of its echo, which is very favourable to 
performances on the flute or bugle. Underneath its walls 
I had a good deal of conversation with Padre Giulio, who 
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speaks French, though not well, yet fluently. He is tho- 
4 'ou^hly a man of the world, smooth, insinuating, addicted to 
paying compliments, and from his various accomplishments 
kap' j .r^yntahle guest at all English houses, where French or 
ItaliaiHs understood. He spoke with great affection of Mar- 
tyn, who thought well of him, and almost hoped that he had 
converted him from popery. 

He was apparently much pleased with the notice which I 
paid him, ana I certainly was much amused and interested 
with his conversation. 1 found him a great admirer of Me- 
tastasio, and of course not fond of Alfleri. He himself is, 
indeed, a Milanese, so that he feels for the former as for a 
countryman as well as a brother ecclesiastic. This sect, he 
said, had had a heavy loss in India by the recent death of the 
Romish Bishop of Thibet, who came out a little before my 
arrival, and who was also an Italian of good family, and a 
very elegant and accomplished scholar. He died in this neigh- 
bourhood about two months ago. 1 recollect Lord Amherst 
speaking of him, and he on Ids part, Giulio said, spoke much 
of Lord Amherst’s good nature, and good Italian. 

August 21. — The Conies arrived this morning; with the 
Archdeacon and Mr. Northmore, who came over from llina- 
poor: I had to arrange the duties of the next day. The dis- 
tance, it appears, from Bankipoor to Dinapoor is full seven 
miles in the dry season, at present between eight and nine, 
and through roads often impassable for a carriage. The ma- 
jority of the Europeans in the neighbourhood (now that the 
14th regiment is no longer quartered here) live in Bankipoor 
upd Patna, so that Sir C. IVOyley was anxious that I should 
preach here rather than at Dinapoor. I thought of doing 
both, but was dissuaded from a journey in the heat of the 
clayj and 1 settled to remain here till Tuesday morning, and* 
then go to Dinapoor to preach, and administer confirmation. 

I find that the river, which offers at this moment so noble a 
sheet of water close to the garden-gate, is, in the dry season, 
4\vo miles off, and scarcely visible, there being only some 
small nullahs in the intervening space, which is tjien culti- 
vated with rice and oats. 

. August 22.— Mr. Corrie read prayers, and I preached to 
a congregation of, I should suppose, fifty people, all of the 
upper or middling ranks, of whom I think thirty staid to re- 
ceive the sacrament. The service was performed in a large 
and convenient room, the Court of Appeal, and a handsome 
service of communion plate was produced, preserved from 
the time that the Company’s chaplain, how removed to Dina- 

• poor, was stationed at Patna. A very earnest and general 

• wish was expressed that Government would allow them a 
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chaplain still. This, with the present establishment, and 
|he great demauds on it, is, I fear, never likely to be grant 
>d; but it would be a very great advantage and convenience 
«. to the place, and would be attended with little expffipg jp 
comparison, if an allowance were made the chaplanT at Di- 
napoor for a lodging and palanquin hire, and he were en- 
joined to visit Patna once a month. Some measure of the 
kind, with regard to this and many other stations almost si- 
milarly situated, 1 hope myself to suggest to Government, as 
soon as I am better informed in the necessary details of the 
plans. 

Lady D’Oyley took me this evening through some of the 
bazars!, and a part of a long avenue of trees extending seve- 
ral miles into the country. Many of them are of great size, 
but the whole she said were planted by the senior judgp, Mr. 

* Douglas, an old man who has been a resident in or near Pat- 
na for more than thirty years, during which he has only been 
once from it as far as Dinupoor. The houses of the natives 
here are almost all of mud, but their tiled roofs and veran- 
dahs give them a better aspect than the common Bengalee 
cottage. The hackeries are very different from those of Cal- 
cutta, being little tabernacles, like the moveable military 
s1iriiie3 represented on ancient monuments, with curtains and 
awnings, and drawn either by one horse or two oxen. 

We had a very pleasant quiet evening, such as a Sunday- 
evening ought to be, and concluded with family prayers. On 
the whole 1 have been greatly pleased and interested with 
this visit. 

I observed in the course of the clay a singular custom 
among the Europeans here; they have no regular burial- 
ground, but inter their deceased relatives in their gardens 
and pleasure-grounds. Little urns and obelisks of this kind 
meet the eye near most of the bungalows, and there is one 
of the former under a fine tamarind tree, close to Sir C. 
D'Oyley’s windows. 

August 23. — This day, like those which had gone before 
it, was passed very agreeably, so much of it as 1 could spare 
from business, in the society of my new friends, but offered 
nothing remarkable. There was a large party to dinner, 
which broke up early, and 1 spent the rest of the evening in 
very agreeable conversation with the family circle. 

August 24.— Sir C. D’Oyley sent me in his carriage half- 
way to Dinapoor, where Mr. Northmore’s carriage met me. 
The Archdeacon went in a “ Tonjon,” a chair with a head 
like a gig, carried by bearers. The whole way lies between 
scattered bungalows, bazars, and other buildings, intermixed 
with gardens and mangoe groves; and three days without 
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rain had made the direct road not only passable, but vtrf 
^reasonably good. As, we approached Dinapoor, symptoms 
/began to appear of a great English military station, and it 
^kaLwhiin sical to see peeping out from beneatli the mime 
and pufttains, large blue boards with gilt letters, “Digah 
Farm, Havelh Victualler,” &c. “Morris, Tailor,” “Da* 
vis, Europe Warehouse,” &c. The cantonment itself is tins 
largest and handsomest which I have seen, with a very fine 
quay, looking like a battery, to the river, and I think three 
extensive squares of barrack.9 uniformly built, of one lofty 
ground story well raised, stuccoed, and ornamented with ar- 
caded windows, and pillars between each. There are also 
extensive and, I understood, very handsome barracks for the 
native troops, which I did not see, those which I described 
being /or Europeans, of whom there are generally here one 
King’s regiment, one Company’s, and a numerous corps of 
artillery. Every thing, in fact, is on a liberal scale, ex- 
cept what belongs to the church, and the spiritual interests 
of the inhabitants and neighbourhood. The former I found 
merely a small and inconvenient room in the barracks, which 
seemed as if it had been designed for a hospital -ward; the 
reading-desk, surplice, books, &c. were all meaner and shab- 
bier than are to be seen in the poorest village chapel in Eng- 
land or Wales; there were no punkahs, no wall-shades, or 
other means for lighting up the church, no glass in the win- 
dows, no font, and till a paltry deal stand was brought for 
my use, out of an adjoining warehouse, no communiontable. 
Bishop Middleton objected to administer confirmation in any 
but churches regularly built, furnished and consecrated. But 
though I do not think that in India we need be so particular, 

1 heartily wished, in the present case, to see things more as 
they “should be, and as I had been accustomed to see them. • 
Nor, in more essential points, was there much to console me 
for this neglect of external decencies. I had only fourteen 
candidates for confirmation, some of them so young that 1 
almost doubted the propriety of admitting them, and there 
were perhaps a dozen persons besides in the church. It is 
very true that the King’s regiment (the 44th) was absent, 
Jiut the Company’s European regiment, most of them young 
men, might have been expected to furnish, of itself, no in- 
considerable number, when the conduct of those at Dum Dum 
on similar occasions is recollected. There are, likewise, se- 
veral indigo-planters in the neighbourhood, many of them 
with families, and many others who had themselves never 
been confirmed, to whom the chaplain* of the station had 
long since sent notice, but who had none of them given any 
-answer to his letters; he, indeed, (whom I found extremely 
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desirous of contributing to the improvement of the people 
under his care,) lamented in a very natural and unaffected 
planner the gross neglect of Sunday, the extraordinary inat- 
tention on the part of the lower classes to all religiougjgfip/^ 
cerns, and the indifference hitherto shown by the CdSnpany’s 
military officers now at Dinapoor to every thing like reli- 
gious improvement. While the 44th was here, a very differ- 
ent and admirable example was set by Colonel Morrison and 
his officers, and the men themselves were most of them pat- 
terns of decent conduct and regular attendance in church, 
not only in the morning, but in the evening, at which time 
their attendance was perfectly voluntary. 

There had been a school for the European children and 
those recruits who could not read, but this had fallen to de- 
cay, because nobody would subscribe, and the chaplain, alone 
could not support it. The Government sent, six months ago. 
a lending library for the use of their European soldiers, and 
allowed eight rupees a month to the clerk for keeping it; but 
the brigade major, to whom the books were consigned, had ne- 
ver unpacked them, alleging (of which he was not the proper 
judge) “ that they were too few to be of any use,” and “that 
there was no place to put them in,” as if a corner of the room 
now used as a church would not have answered the purpose 
perfectly. 

Of the European regiment, though it was “in orders” that 
the men should attend church every Sunday, very few ever 
came, and seldom any officer but the adjutant; anil the neigh- 
bouring planters seemed utterly without religion of any kind, 
never applying to the clergyman except for marriage, burial, 
and the baptizing of their children. Mr. Northmore, who 
gave me this account, complained that he was often sadly dis- 
- couraged, and led to fear that some deficiency in himself was 
the cause of this neglect of his ministry, but that he was com- 
forted to find his attendance both acceptable and useful to the 
sick men in the hospital, where, indeed, I hear his conduct is 
marked by very great diligence and humanity. For the la- 
mentable state of things of which he complains, there are 
many reasons for which he can in nowise be accountable, and 
which, to prevent his being discouraged, I took care to point 
out to him. One of these I shall probably find but too pre- 
valent throughout the Indian army, where the early age at 
which the officers leave England, the little control to which 
they are afterwards subjected, and the very few opportuni- 
ties afforded to most of them of ever hearing a sermon, 
or joining in public prayer, might be expected to heatheniic 
them even far more than we find is the case. 

But at Dinapoor something may be alBO ascribed to the ex- 
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• ceeding bad conduct of the late chaplain, which must have 
driven many from the church, whom it would be veiy difficult 
for the most popular preacher to entice back again. Add the 
Arant of a decent church is the strongest cause of all. Hid 
-present, joom barely affords accommodation for half the sot 
diers who might be expected to attend, without leaving any 
for the officers’ families, or the neighbouring planters. These, 
therefore, though room is generally to be had, have an excuse 
to offer to their consciences for not attending; and it is real- 
ly true, that for women and children of the upper class to sit 
jostling with soldiers in a small close room, without punkahs, 
with a drive of perhaps three or four miles before and after 
service, is not a prospect which would make a man very fond 
of bringing his family to attend divine service. A spacious 
and airy church would greatly remove these difficulties. Go- 
vernment did, I understand, promise one some time back; 
but the military officers, to whom the preparation of the esti- 
mate and plan" were left, took no trouble in the business. 
On the whole, what I saw and heard, both at and after church, 
made me low and sad, to which perhaps *the heat of the day, 
the most oppressive I have yet felt in India, greatly contri- 
buted. 

On my return to the pinnace, which had meantime come 
on from Bankipoor, 1 found that, to avoid the fury of the 
stream, they had moored her in a narrow nullah, which con- 
stitutes the harbour of Dinapoor, and which was filled with 
all kinds of vessels, while one of its banks was covered with 
warehouses, and the other occupied by a great cattle-fair. 
The heat was intense, and no breath of air could visit us, 
whilst, as evening came on, we were sure of being devoured 
by moschetoes. I soon made up my mind, and told the Se- 
vang 4o leave the nullah and anchor in the middle of the river, 
when 1 had dressed and left the pinnace, and to have the jol* ' 
ly-boat waiting for me at night, on the beach, below the bat- 
tery. 

In the evening Mr. Northmore called to take me a drive 
before dinner. We went to “Digah Farm,’ 7 the place I had 
passed in the morning, whicli is extremely well worth seeing. 
It is a tavern, a large ground-floored house with excellent 
rooms, very handsomely fitted up, surrounded with some of 
the most extensive ranges of cow-houses, pig-styes, places for 
fattening sheep and cattle, dairies, &c. that 1 ever 9aw, all 
kept beautifully clean, with a large grass court full of poul- 
try, and in the middle a very pretty flower-garden. To the 
bfick is a large kitchen-garden, and beyond this stacks of oats 
ond other grain, not unworthy of an English farmer. . The 
keeper is named Havel, a very respectable man. He is the 
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batcher, corn-dealer, brewer, wine merchant, confectioner, 
and wax-chandler of all this part of India* 

During the drive 1 endeavouredto put Mr. Northmore 
the way of getting some of those aids from the military olib 
cers of the cantonment, to which, by the regulations of Gtk 
vernment, he is entitled. And afterwards at dinner, where 
were present most of the officers now in garrison, I succeed- 
ed, I hope, in getting the re-establishment of the school, to- 
gether with the assurance from the colonel of the European 
regiment, that he would urge his recruits to attend, and pro- 
mote only those men to be non-commissioned officers who 
could read and write; a measure which would soon make read- 
ing and writing universal. The brigade-major was not present, 
but I said all 1 could to the colonel about the lending library, 
and a more regular attendance of the troops in church, ami 
was glad to find what I said extremely well taken. The li- 
brary I think I have secured, since every body present seem- 
ed pleased with the idea, when the nature of its contents and 
the system of circulation were explained. The heat wa?* 
something which a man who had not been out of Europe would 
scarcely conceive, and the party, out of etiquette on my ac- 
count, were all in their cloth uniforms. I soon put them af 
their ease, however, in this particular: and I am almost in- 
clined to hope that the white jackets which were immediate- 
ly sent for, put them in better humour both with me and mv 
suggestions. 

Twas much pressed to stay over the next Sunday, or al 
least a few days longer; but it is only by going to-morrow thal 
I can hope to reach Gliazeepoor, or even Buxar. by Sunday 
next; and all agreed, on telling them what I had to do, thal 
I had no time to spare in older to reach Bombay before tile 
hot winds. 

August 05. — I parted from Dinapoor under a salute of ar- 
tillery, and sailed along the northern bank, which, where we 
first approached it, presented an outline far bolder and more 
abrupt than most which I have seen on the Ganges, being a 
precipitous bank of red earth overhung with trees and shrubs, 
with a native house of some consequence on its summit. 

About noon we arrived at Chuprah, a large town on the 
north bank of the river, or rather on an arm of the river di- 
vided from the main stream by some marshy islands. Chup- 
rah was the scene of a defeat received by Mr. Law, from, I 
believe, Sir Eyre Coote, (then Capt Coote.) It is now the 
chief town of the district of Sarum, and the residence of the 
Judge aid Collector.; and contains also a good many large, 
handsome, native houses, and one very pretty mosque, or pa- 
goda, I know not which. Its architecture resembles the first, 
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.but there are a peepul-tree, chat, and other things nearit* 
which lead me to suspect the Tatter, and I do not think its 
entrance tallies with the recard shown in all mosques to the 
tibia. While I was in this place, vainly waiting for the 
Worries, a very fine and fast sailing budgerow arrived with 
Mr. and Mrs. Anson, on their way to join his regiment at 
Meerut, and we proceeded together. 

Near our halting place, which was a very pleasant one, was 
a little open shed occupied by a Hindoo ascetic; with a 
double quantity of dung and chalk on his face, who was sing- 
ing in a plaintive monotonous tone to a little knot of peasants, 
who seemed to regard him with great veneration. He did 
not beg of us, but suspended his hymn while we passed be- 
tween nim and the Ganges. He had not the tiger-skin which 
those whom I saw at Boglipoor appeared to take particular 
pleasure in displaying. A village was near, and a fine or- 
chard of mangoe-trees; a number of bearers passed with 
packages of various kinds, belonging, as they said, to a certain 
potentate named the 44 Dum-Raja,’’ who was crossing the 
country to pay a visit somewhere in this neighbourhood. I 
was in hopes of an opportunity to see an Indian of rank on a 
journey, but it appeared that the great man had already passed. 
We overtook a number of vessels to-day, two of them, of a 
curious and characteristic description. One was a budgerow 
at Chuprah, pretty deeply laden, with a large blue board on 
its side like that of an academy in England, incribed 44 Goods 
for sale on commission,’’ being in fact strictly a floating shop, 
which supplied all the smaller stations with, what its owners 
would probably call, 44 Europe articles.” The other was a 
more elegant vessel of the same kind, being one of the pret- 
tiest pinnaces I ever saw, with an awning spread over the 
quarter-deck, under which sate a lady and two gentleman 
reading, and looking so comfortable that 1 could have joined 
their party. 1 found that it was the floating shop of a weal- 
thy tradesman at Dinapoor, who, towards the middle of the 
rams, always sets out in this manner with his wife, to make 
tlie tour of the Upper Provinces, as high as his boat could 
carry him, ascending alternate years, or as he finds most cus- 
tom, to Agra, Meerut, or Lucknow, by their respective ri- 
vers, and furnishing glass, cutlery, perfumery, &c. &c. to 
the mountaineers of Deyra Boon, and the Zennanas of Run- 
jeet Singh and Scindeah. We passed in the course of this 
day the mouths of no less than three great rivers falling into 
the' Ganges from different quarters, the Soane from the south 
and the mountains of Gundwana, the Gunduch from Ne- 
prful, and the Dewali from, I believe, the neighbourhood of 
Almorah: each of the three is larger, and of longer course 
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the Thames or Severn. What an idea does this "give 
Mi of the scale on which Nature works in these countries! 

* The heat all this day would have been intense, had no£ 
£ke breeze tempered it. No rain has fallen for many days. \ 

August 26.— Our fine wind continued, which was th <£. 
more fortunate since the sun was intensely hot and bright. 
In our way to Buxar the Sirdar came to me with hands join- 
ed, and that sort of anxious smile which signifies that its 
wearer is about to ask a favour. He said that Ins parents 
lived close to the place where we now were, and requested 
a*two days’ leave of absence, (promising to join me on Sun- 
day night at Ghazeepoor,) and also that I would advance 
him a month’s wages to leave with them. I could not refuse 
him, though he is a very valuable person on board, and men- 
tion it because it seem 9 to show that among these poor peo- 
ple there is at least filial piety. The calling to see them was, 
indeed, natural; but the gift of the month’s wages was what 
many valets-de-chambre in England would have thought, I 
fear, 44 quite out of character.” I forgot to mention in the 
proper place that the Sota burdar had made a similar request 
at Bankipoor, where he had, he said, a wife and three chil- 
dren still at home, and that Abdullah, whose friends also 
live in Patna, had been to see them, and brought back with 
him divers books, clothes, and other things which he had 
left behind him, when he undertook that voyage to England, 
in his return from which we met him. He, however, did 
not ask for any advance of money, as he said his relations 
were pretty well off, and more able to help him than lie them. 
He did not seem to anticipate much kindness of reception, 
but returned in good spirits, and asked for another day’s 
leave of absence. 

I found Buxar, (which I had expected to see a little ruin- 
ous fort, remarkable only as the scene of the battle which 
confirmed the British in the possession of Bengal and Ba- 
har,) a large and respectable Mussulman town, with several 
handsome mosques— one of the largest and neatest bazars 
which I have seen, and some good looking European bunga- 
lows. Wc had some difficulty, owing to a crowd of boats, 
in getting our little vessel moored in a nullah, (or colly, as 
they call them here,) which is the usual harbour of the place. 

I could have preferred the open river, but the beach was 
very inconvenient, and the stream so strong that I did not 
like to press the point. Nor was the creek in question by 
any means so close and hot as that at Dinapoor. As soon* 
as we pouched ground* I sent a letter to Captain Field, the ' 
fort adjutant, requesting him to make my arrival known to 
the Europeans in garrison, in order that, if there was any 
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* clerical assistance wanted, they might call on me in the fore* 
noon pf the next day. I was soon afterwards visited by 
jpaptftin Field, who said he had immediately sent round fta) 
Requisite notice, and apprehended that there would be soak# 
glad to avail themselves of it He told me, to my surprxsey 
that he had no fewer than 150 Europeans in garrison, his 
whole force amounting to 600 men. He also apologized for 
not having saluted me on my arrival, and on my teUing him 
that I always supposed his fort was dismantled, he said that 
it was still so far in good order that nothing but a European 
force could take it, except by a very long siege. On hear- 
ing the number of Europeans, I expressed my regret that I 
could not, without great inconvenience, stay over Sundays 
to which he replied, that he was convinced, (as they had so 
very seldom an opportunity of attending divine service,) they 
would thankfully assemble if I would give them prayers and 
a sermon at ten the next day, to which, of course, I gladly 
consented. A welcome shpwer of rain fell this evening. 

August 27. — I went in the morning with Captain Field to 
see the fort, which is a small square, with a high rampart 
cased with turf, four circular bastions, a deep and wide 
ditch, a good glacis, and a sort of lower fort, extending to 
and commanding the river. The view from the ramparts is 
pleasing and extensive. There is one quarter which is, I 
think, extremely assailable, and which Major Dugald Dal- 
getty would unquestionably have pressed him to fortify. 
Still, as he truly said, it might stand a sie^e of some length 
from a native army, and its situation on the Ganges in (its 
nearest approach to the Goorkah territories, might make such 
a defence by no means unimportant, in the event of a rup- 
ture with those mountaineers. It is this possibility, indeed, 
which now constitutes the principal value of the great sta-* 
lions of Dinapoor and Ghazeepoor. 

After breakfast I went to Captain Field’s house, which he 
had arranged, as well as it admitted of, as a church. The 
principal room, and the adjoining verandah, were filled with 
old soldiers: two little rooms on each side contained, to my 
surprise, a number of natives, mostly women and children, 
# wlule some officers and their wives were ranged round my 
desk. All were very attentive, and the old soldiers more 
particularly, (who had almost all prayer books,) joined in the 
responses w 7 ith a regularity, an exactness, and a zeal, which 
much affected me, and showed how much, in their situation, 
they felt the blessing of an opportunity of public worship. 
I mere than half repented of my intention to leave them 
before Monday. But I was aware that Ghazeepoor had at 
least an equally numerous congregation, equally without a 
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Clergyman; and it occurred to me that tlie archdeacon might 
|tay here, and join me in time for the confirmation on Tues- 
day. This good man had never told me of the native Chris\ 
tians at Buxar; yet they are most of them the children of 
his own quiet and unwearied exertions in the cause* of God. 
Some of them came up after church to beg for Hindoostanee 
prayer books and gospels, a few of which I was able to sup- 
ply them with. 

The schoolmaster, too, a Mussulman convert of the name 
of “Curreem Musceh,” mercy of Messiah, came up to offer 
the report of his scholars, and to hope I would come and 
see them assembled. I went in my Palkee, after consigning 
to Captain Field some Bibles and tracts for his men, throuch 
some pretty green lanes and shady places, resembling tne 
neighbourhood of an English village, escorted by Captain 
Field in his Tonjon, with full pomp of orderly sergeant, 
spear-men, and other equipments of an up-country command- 
ant, and followed by a marvellous crowd of women and boys 
whom my silver-sticks attracted. Being one of the great 
days in the feast of Mohurrun, we found the tomb of a Mus- 
sulman saint decorated w ith three green banners, and other 
preparations for their prayers; but when we passed nobody 
was there, and its appearance was so like a cross in a mar- 
ket-town during fair time, that it did not detract from the 
English appearance of the view. 

We stopped at the door of a very neat native cottage, sur- 
rounded by a garden of plantains and potatoes, with flowers 
trained round the gate, and a high green hedge of the prickly 
pear. Here lived a Mrs. Simpson, a native of Agra, anil 
one of Mr. Corrie’s converts, now the widow of a sergeant 
in the Company’s service, and getting her bread by teaching 
a few girls to read and work. She asked anxiously about 
Mr. Corrie, but there was no appearance of cant about her; 
indeed her stock of English did not seem very extensive. 
Here one of the English sergeants, with his wife, a very 
pretty native girl, baptized, as I understood, by Mr. Palmer 
of Gnazcepoor, brought their son, a fine boy of four years 
old, for baptism; and during the ceremony a number of fe- 
males and children remained in the garden and verandah, 
carefully kneeling when wc kneeled, and bow ing at every 
repetition of the name of Jesus. The scene was very inte- 
resting, and the beauty of the back-ground, the frame of the 
picture, and the costume of the worshippers, added to its 
picturesque beauty. At the close of the ceremony Curreem 
Museeh went out to speak to them, and they ran off, I did 
not know why. Mrs. Simpson said she had a very small 
subscription raised by some ladies in the neighbourhood* 
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• amounting /to four rupees a month for her school, but that 
her neighbours sometimes helped her. She owned that shi 
l \ ad seldom more than six or eight scholars, children of th& 
^European soldiers chiefly, to whom she taught reading an<f 
working* She asked for nothing but a prayer book (she had 
a very good Hindoostanee New Testament and Pentateuch,; , 
and some spelling-books for her school,) but accepted a small 
donation with much thankfulness. 

Curreem Museeh’s house, which we next visited, was still 
smaller than Mrs. Simpson’s, and had not the few old pieces , 
of European furniture, which, in hers, marked her husband’s 
nation and profession. Adjoining it was a little school-house, 
which we found full of women and children (about 30 or 35) 
on the ground, which was spread with mats, with their books 
in their laps. This served as their church also, where they 
and a few of their husbands, mostly European soldiers, who 
understood Hindoostanee, met three times a week in the 
evening for prayer. This school is supported, and Curreem 
Museeh’s salary paid, by the Churchy Missionary Society, 
and they have been sometimes, though very rarely, visited 
by a Missionary in orders. 1 regretted greatly that I could 
not address them with any effect in their own language, 
though I was strongly tempted to try; they, many of them, 
indeed, knew a little English, but so little that they could 
not have been at ail the better for any thing said to them in 
that tongue, nor except a few words, could they have under- 
stood the service this morning. I heard them read, howe- 
ver, and (by choosing such chapters of the New Testament 
as ] was best acquainted with) was able to follow them, and 
to show them that 1 did do so. They read extremely well, 
distinctly, slowly, and as if they understood what they read: 
they. afterwards answered several of the questions in Watts’ 
catechism, and repeated the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and the* 
Ten Commandments, giving a sort of exposition of each. 

J was extremely pleased and surprised at all J witnessed here. 

On my return to the pinnace, I found that, the Corries 
Were not visible even from our mast-head, so that they plain- 
ly could not arrive before night, while two officers,* who had 
just come in a budgerow from Ghazecpoor, said that if the 
wind failed ever so little, I should not get there in one day. 

I therefore wrote a few lines to Mr. Corrie, explaining my 
plans; and advising him to stay over Sunday at Buxar, and 
set off, finding as an additional reason for quitting my pre- 
sent situation, that the water in the river had fallen nearly a 
cubit in the course of the night, and that if 1 remained, 1 
might have sonft difficulty in getting the pinnace out of the 
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tiolly. I had the usual salute from the garrison, and left. * 
Buxar after a day of great and unexpected interest. 

, The attendants in the school were of all ages, several 
^jroung boys, some little girls, but the majority full grown’ 
women. The boys were in the usual attire of other Indian 
children; the women and girls were decently wrapped up in 
their long shawls, bare-footed, with the anklets and armlets 
usual with their countrywomen, but with no marks of caste 
on their foreheads. 1 heartily wished for some of the ene- 
mies of missions to see, in this small and detached instance, 
the good, which in a quiet and unpretending way, is really' 
doing among these poor people. Curreetn Museeh was I be- 
lieve, a haviidar in the Company’s army, and his sword and 
sash were still hung up, with a not unpleasing vanity, over 
the desk where he now presided as catechist; he is a verj 
decent looking, middle aged man, his white cotton clothes and 
turban extremely clean, and iiis colour like that of most of 
the inhabitants of these provinces, not very much darker 
than the natives of the south of Europe. I am indeed often 
surprised to observe the difference between my dandees, 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea-pot,) and the gene- 
rality of the peasants whom we meet with on the shore or in 
the bazars. The difference of climate will not account for 
this, for 1 have never in Bengal felt the sun more powerful 
than it has been within these last few days in Bahar; nor, 
though the people here wear rather more clothing than the 
lowest ranks of Bengalees, does this amount to more than 
a mantle over the head and shoulders, which after all they 
put on during the rain and breeze, not in the sun. 1 cannot 
help believing that as the language is different, so their race 
is also, and that in Bengal are .v>ine remains of an earlier, 
perhaps a negro stock, such a« are now found in the Anda- 
liuan islands, but who have been subdued by, and amalgama- 
ted with, the same northern conquerors who drove the Pu- 
harrees to their mountains. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BUXAK TO BENARES. 

* ARAMNASA— GHAZEEPOOR LOUD CORNWALLIS^ MONUMENT. 

PALACE SALUHR1TY HOSE FIELDS SUTTEES— LEPERS 

—DAK JOURNEY SKIDPOOR BENARES CASE OF NATIVE 

J CHRISTIANS CONFIRMATION— MISSION SCIIOOI. DESCRIP- 

TION OF II ENA RES NATIVE HOUSES PAGODAS VISHVAYE- 

S A O R S KRV ATO R Y J A t N TEM V LE VI DA LA Y A H INDOO AS- 
TRONOMY — STREET PREACHING AM Rl'T ROAV VISIT FROM 

I'll I' RYJA. 

A little to the south-west of Buxar we passed a large 
sown with some neat mosques and the remains of a fort, 
named Chowsar, and a little further the mouth of a conside- 
lable river, the Carainnu^a, whose singular properties I 
have before mentioned. It is for this river, which crosses 
the great road from Calcutta to Benares, that the rope-bridge 
exhibited by Mr. Sbakcspear at Cos si poor was intended by 
the Baboo Ramchunder Narain. At this place it is the boun- 
dary between the provinces of Bahar and Allahabad, and was, 
i ill the administration of Warren Hastings, who pushed on 
the border to Benares, the extreme limit of the Company’s 
territories. How vastly have they since been extended! 
The river is here much contracted in width, as might be ex- 
pected after getting above the junction of so many great tri- 
butary streams, and the banks are generally high and abrupt. 
The country has but little timber in comparison with Bengal, 
but would not be thought deficient in this respect in most 
parts* of Europe. The trees are round-topped, few palms 
being seen, and the cultivation wheat, oats, and pulse, inter* 

• mixed with grass levs, covered with vast herds of cattle. 

In passing along a colly, which vve entered a little after 
we left the Caramnasa, I heard some disputing on deck, 
and suddenly found the boat going over to the other side of 
. ihc stream. On inquiry, the venitians being closed on the 
side where the difficulty was, 1 was told that some European 
Sergeants, with some Company’s boats under their charge, 
who had put up for the night on that shore, had sent a mes- 
sage" warning us off, lest our tow-line should occasion them 
>omc little trouble. I was angry, and asked the Serang why 
he attended to such an impertinent order, and why lie obeyed 
it without consulting me. He answered that one side of the 
stream was really as good as the other, and that as he ex- 
pected soon to lugana for the night, he had no desire to be 
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4*1 the neighbourhood of such people. However, it is, I fear, 
% specimen of the way in which these gentry order about the 
Natives, and even the European traders; not seeing any uni- 
forms or white people in the boat, they perhaps took it for one 
.of the floating shops which 1 have mentioned. 

We brought to about a quarter of an hour afterwards, by 
a vast grass field, divided into butts by rows of the tall and 
beautiful cotton-grass. It is cultivated for the “Choppers’’ 
thatched roofs, of bungalows, and also for ropes, and even 
for a coarse but strong kind of canvass. It evidently was 
regarded as a valuable crop, from the exactness with which 
it was planted. As no cows would eat it except in extreme 
hunger, it is safe from their attacks, and the intervening 
stripes of grass afford a rich and noble pasture. I never saw, 
l think, finer land. The banks of the river are all a light, 
marly loam, like garden-mould, dry, sound, and friable, with- 
out any intermixture of stones or cold clay, and with very 
little sand. Abdullah, who is a warm patriot, so far as his 
admiration of the climate, soil, and productions of Hindos- 
tan goes, and who is much pleased to ohser\e the interest 
which I take in these matter*, said. “Ah, my lord, why nut- 
get leave to buy land in this good place and good climate, 
my lady and children always nave good health here, settle it 
on young lady, native of country, and call it Harrietpoor.*’ 
I laughed, and told him the reasons of the law which hin- 
dered the English from buying land in India; he owned that 
it wa«» a very good law to prevent the English collectors and 
magistrates from being tempted to extent lands, as the Mus- 
sulmans had done, from the people by false accusations, and 
added, that it was wonderful how the English parliament 
took nolxe of every thing, and every body. 

Jhtprust Zti . — It is quite extraordinary to see how much 
and how fast die waters are subsiding; surely the rains have 
not ceased thus early! If they have it would augur ill for 
niy getting to Cawnpoor by water, and (what I am far more 
afraid of) would make the neighbourhood of Calcutta very 
unhealthy. I have been visited within the*e few- days by se- 
veral large wasps or hornets, of greater bulk and duller co- 
lours than those of England, but not so numerous as to be 
troublesome. 

Ghaz-eepoor, where I arrived this day, is another large 
• own or city, and from the river very striking, though, like 
all the Indian cities 1 have passed, its noblest buildings on 
approaching them turn out to be ruins. The river, though 
narrower than I have been lately accustomed to see it, :s 
still as wide as the Hooghly at Cossipoor. At the eastern 
extremity of the town is a very handsome though ruined pa- 
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lace, built by the Nawab Cossim Ali Khan, the most aiwpil: 
and best contrived, so far as can be perceived from its eufl* 
ward appearance, of any of the eastern buildings which I jj 
have seen. Its verandahs are really magnificent, but its dc~ 
solatior>.is so recent, that it is very far from being a pleasfttgi 
object on approaching near enough to perceive its decay, ill 
might still at no great expense be made one of the han4p!j 
somest and best situated houses in India. At the other 
tremity of the town, and separated from it by gardens anil 
scattered cottages, are the houses of the civil servants of thf&? 
Company, mostly with ground -floors only, but large andvl 
handsome; and beyond these is the military cantonment,! 
ugly low bungalows, with sloping roofs of red tile, but de-1 
riving some advantage from the trees with which (very dif*' 
ferent from the stately but naked barracks of Dinapoor) they ' 
are surrounded and intermingled. The most conspicuous^ 
object among them is the monument to herd Cornwallis, who : 
died here on his way up the country. It has a white dome ’ 
like a pepper-pot, hut when the young trees, which are grow-* 
ing up round it, shall have got a little higher, it will not look 
ill from the river. 

Almost immediately as my vessel came to shore, Mr. Mel- 
ville, who had seen it in its approach, came on board to say 
that lie had given up his own house, and was staying with Mr. 
C. Bayley, who hoped for my company also. In tneir agree- 
able society I passed the three days which 1 remained at 
Ghazeepoor, and from them obtained so much valuable in- 
formation that I cannot help regretting that 1 had not time, 
and have not memory to put down half of it. Some diffi- 
culties were felt about a proper place for divine service next 
day, the place (an old riding-house) which had been used as 
a church before the station lost its chaplain, being in so ru- 
inous a state that the quarter-master had reported it some- 
time since to Government as unsafe for any persons to as- 
semble in. A Mr. Watson, a tradesman in the place, how- 
ever, offered his long room, generally used for auctions, and 
sometimes for assemblies, which, now that the European re- 
giment wa* absent, and the probable congregation less nume- 
rous than it otherwise would have been, answered the pur- 
pose extremely well, being large, airy, and furnished both 
with seats and punkahs. 

/^During our drive this evening I had a nearer view of Lord 
Cornwallis’s monument, which certainly docs not improve 
on close inspection; it has been evidently a very costly build- 
ing; its materials arc excellent, being some of the finest free- 
. stone I ever saw, and it is an imitation of the celebrated Sy- 
bil’s temple, of large proportions, solid masonry, and raised 
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Bi|ive the ground on a lofty and striking basement. But its 
igBlars, instead of beautiful Corinthian well-fluted, are of the 
ggSbanest Doric. They are quite too slender for their height, 
ESmd for the heavy entablature and cornice which rest on them. 
EjXhe dome, instead of springing from nearly the same level 
Pwith the roof of the surrounding portico, is raised ten feet 
rhigher on a most ugly and unmeaning attic story, and the 
f windows (which are quite useless) are the most extraordina- 
rily embrasures (for they resemble nothing else) that I ever 
* saw, out of a fortress. Above all, the building is utterly un- 
meaning; it is neither a temple nor a tomb, neither has altar, 
statue, or inscription. It is, in fact, a “folly” of the same 
I sort, but far more ambitious and costly, than that which is 
pjuilt at Barrackpoor, and it is vexatious to think that a very 
IWndsome church might have been built, and a handsome 
jtnarble monument to Lord Cornwallis placed in its interior, 
ftfcr little more money than lias been employed on a thing, 
[which, if any foreigner saw it, (an event luckily not very 
probable,) would afford subject for mockery to all who read 
nis travels, at the expense of Anglo-Indian ideas of architec- 
ture. Ugly as it is, however, by itself, it may yet be made 
a good use of, by making it serve the purpose of a detached 
**torre campanile” to the new church which is required for 
the station; to this last it would save the necessity of a stee- 

J le or cupola, and would much lessen the expense of the 
uilding, but the times are, I fear, unpropitious lor any grants 
of this nature from the Indian Government. Yet the wants 


of this station are so urgent, for when they have European 
soldiers here again they will have no budding of any Kind 
to receive them for worship, and the representation which 
the principal civil and military servants iiave made to me, is 
so strong, that it is absolutely my duty to urge the case, and 
1 will certainly do so. 

Sunday , August 29.— Mr. Corrie (who from illness had 
been unable to undertake the whole duty at Buxar, and had 
arrived here yesterday) read prayers, and I preached and 
administered the sacrament this morning, to a small but very 
attentive congregation, almost exclusively of the higher 
class. Afterwards l examined some children from the regi- 
mental school, which seems well managed. Though the Fa- 
thers are absent, the wives and children of the 38th Regi- 
ment remain here, and Government is also forming a com 
siderable force of sepoys. 

August 30. — In the evening I drove with Captain Carter, 
the quarter-master, to* fix on the best spot for a church, and* 
found none so good as that which I have already mentioned. . 
The present, or rather the late church, is a very large build- 
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ing, thatched like a barn, with a wide span which has forced;^ 
the side-walls out of the perpendicular; indeed, the whole m, 
in a very forlorn condition, and I am surprised it has stoo^j 
through these rains. ^ 

Jiugu§t 31. — This morning early Mr. Melville took me tiM 
see the prison, which, like aU the Company’s gaols which 
have seen, is very clean, airy, and apparently well managed*, 
and the old palace, now used as . a custom-house, which ^ 
had so much admired coming up the river. The town*^ 
through which we passed, has no large houses except one» t ^ 
the property of a wealthy Mussulman, which is extremely j 
like some of the old houses in Scotland, as represented itt * 
prints and described by the author of Waverley. Like all 
other native buildings it looks dingy and neglected, but ap- 
pears in good substantial repair, and is a striking object; 
more so, perhaps, than most of the Corinthian verandahs of 
Calcutta. The bazars, through which we drove, are neat; 
and one of the streets so w'ide that one might have supposed 
oneself in an English country town. There are the remains 
of an old castle here, now reduced to little more than a high 

f reen rnound, scattered with ruins, and overhung with some , 
ne trees. But the palace, is, indeed, a very handsome, 
building. It is approached from the land through a fine gate- 
way, which, though differing in a few particulars from the 
English gothic, certainly belongs to the same style of archi- 
tecture, and excels the corresponding structures of Dacca, 
in being, instead of brick, of excellent stone. It is in good, 
repair, and has still its massive teak folding-doors clenched 
with iron studs, and with the low-browed wicket in the 
middle, like an English castle or college. 

The most striking differences between the English and 
Asiatic gothic, lie in the broad projecting stone cornices, 
which adorn the latter, and to which 1 recollect no counter- 
part in Europe, though something approaching to them may 
be found in the heavy but picturesque eaves of the Floren- 
tine palaces, and though they are pretty closely imitated in 
wood, in some of our old English black-and-white^ houses* 
In their gate-ways, likewise, and most other of their build- 
ings, they avoid all those flanking projections, round or oc- 
tagonal turrets and stair-cases, which our ancient English 
architects were so fond of; and, instead of these, cut off the 
corners of their buildings into an octagonal form. There is 
j^ood sense in both these variations. In a climate where eve- 
ry breeze is precious, those projections, w r hich are useful 
-shelters in England, would be only nuisances; and the depth 
of shadow and architectural effect of which they thus deprive 
themselves, is supplied in a great degree by the projections 
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iff their kiosks and cornices, which are, at the same time, 
gxtremely convenient in a country so hot, and at certain sea- 
sons so rainy. There are two or three courts within the 
palace, surrounded by ruinous buildings, with an appearance, 
j»t first sight, of meanness, but offering, in detail, m^ny beau- 
tiful specimens of architecture. The arches here, however, 
are few of them gothic, being mostly of that kind which is 
generally called Moorish, specimens of which may be seen, 
if I recollect right, in Murphy’s prints of the Alhambra. 
The columns are slender and octagonal. The arches semi- 
circular, but indented, and the bases of the columns are or- 
namented with flowers and leaves which seem interposed be- 
tween them and their plinths. The tops of the windows are 
like those of the arcades, but generally enclosed in a square 
tablet like what we see in Tudor gothic; the doors the same. 
The banqueting-house is a very striking and beautiful build- 
ing in the form of a cross, open every way and supported by 
a multitude of pillars and arches, erected on an under-story 
of an octagonal form. Its south-east side abuts immediately 
on a terrace rising from the river; the four projections of the 
cross seem calculated to answer the double purpose of sha- 
ding the octagonal centre, and giving room for the attend- 
ants, music, &c., and the double line round the centre is a 
deep trench, which used to be filled, we are told, with rose- 
water, when the Nawab and his friends were feasting in the 
middle, which still shows the remains of a beautiful blue, 
red, and white Mosaic pavement. It is now used as a ware- 
house to the custom-house, and the men with swords and 
ehields who yet mount guard there, are police peons. The 
building, however, is in a rapid state of decay, though it 
still might be restored, and, as a curious and beautiful ob- 
ject, is really worth restoring. 

I set off for Benares after breakfast, but made little pro- 
gress, both the stream, and, by an unfortunate chance, the 
wind, being unfavourable. Ghazeepoor is celebrated through- 
out India for the wholesomeness of its air, and the beauty 
and extent of its rose-gardens. Perhaps these in a good de- 
gree arise, from the same cause, — the elevated level on which 
it stands, and the dryness of its soil, which never retains the 
moisture, and after the heaviest showers is in a very few ' 
hours fit to walk on with comfort. That this must contribute 
to health is evident; and I suppose, from all which I have-eW 
served, that it must be favourable to the growth of flowers. 
It is also another auspicious circumstance m the situation oi ' 
the city and cantonment, that it lias a noble reach of the rU 
ver to the south-east, from which quarter the hot winds ge- 
nerally blow. Be this as it may, the English regiments re* 
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moved hither from the other stations, have always found then* 
number of deaths diminish from the Indian to the Europeaft 
. ration and the apparent health of the inhabitants, both Eng* 
lish and native, really struck me as doing justice to the ft* 
vourable-.reports of the air. The country round is as Hat at 
India generally is, and the roses were not in bloom* There 
was, however, a very brilliant display of flowers and flower^ 
ing shrubs of other kinds in the different lanes and hedges*!*: 
as well as in the pleasure-grounds of the European residents*; 

The roSe-fields, which occupy many hundred acres in the 
neighbourhood, are described as, at the proper season, ex- 
tremely beautiful. They are cultivated for distillation, and 
for making “attar.” Rose-water is both good and cheap 
here. The price of a seer, or weight of 2lbs. (a large quart,) 
of the best, being eight anas, or a shilling. The attar is obtained 
after the rose-water is made, by setting it out during the night, 
and till sunrise in the morning, in large open vessels exposed 
to the air, and then skimming off* the essential oil which floats 
at the top. The rose-water which is thus skimmed bears 
a lower price than that which is warranted with its cream 
entire; but Mr. Bayley said there is very little perceptible 
difference. To produce one rupee’s weight of attar, two hun- 
dred thousand well-grown roses are required. The price, even 
on the spot, is extravagant, a rupee's weight being sold in the 
bazar (where it is often adulterated wiui sandal-wood,) for 
80 S. R., and at the English warehouse, where it is warrant- 
ed genuine, at 100 S. R. or .£10! Mr. Melville, who made 
some for himself one year, said he calculated that the rent 
of the land and price of utensils really cost him at the rate 
of five pounds for the above trifling quantity, without reck- 
oning risk, labour of servants, &c. 

The whole district of Ghazeepoor is fertile in corn, pasture, • 
and fruit-trees. The population is great, and the mosques, 
and Mussulmans in tlie shops and streets, are so nume- 
rous, ami there are so few pagodas of any importance visi- 
ble, that I thought 1 had bidden adieu for the present to the 
followers of Brahma. Mr. Melville, however, assured me, 
to my surprise, that it was in the large towns only that the 
Mussulmans were numerous, and that, taking the whole pro- 
vince together, they were barely an eleventh part of the po- 
pulation, among the remainder of whom Hindooism existed 
in all its strength and bigotry. Suttees are more abundant 
j/erc than even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but chiefly 
' confined to the low r er ranks. The last yearly return amount- 
ed to above forty, and there were several of which no account 
was given to the magistrate. It has been, indeed, a singular 
omission on the part of Government, that though an ordinance 
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lilt been passed, commanding all persons celebrating a suttee 
send in notice of their intention to the nearest police officer, 
*£0 punishment has been prescribed for the neglect of this or- 
ffter, nor has it ever been embodied in the standing regulations, 
no &b to make it law, or authorize a magistrate to commit to 
prison for contempt of it. If Government mean their orders 
respecting the publicity of suttees to be obeyed, they must 
give it the proper efficacy; while, if suttees are not under 
tne inspection of the police, the most horrible murders may 
be committed under their name. This struck me very for- 
cibly from two facts which were incidentally told me. It is 
not necessary, it seems, for the widow who offers herself, to 
burn actually with the body of her husband. His garments, 
bis slippers, his walking-staff, — any thing which has at any 
time been in his possession, will do as well. Brahmin wt- 
dows, indeed, are, by the Shaster, not allowed this privilege, 
but must burn with the body or not at all. This, nowevcr, 
is unknown or disregarded in the district of Ghazeepoor, and 
most other regions of India. But the person of whom I was 
told was no brahmin; he was a labourer, who had left his fami- 
ly in a time of scarcity, and had gone to live (as was believed) 
in the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad, whence he had once 
in the course of several years, sent his wife a small sum of 
money from his savings, ~by a friend who was going up the 
country. Such remittances, to the honour of the labouring 
class in India, are usual, and equally to their honour, when 
intrusted to any one to convey, are very seldom embezzled. 
Some years after, however, when the son of the absentee was 
grown up, he returned one day from a fair at a little distance, 
saying ne had heard bad news, and that a man unknown 
had told him his father was dead. On this authority, the 
• widow determined to burn herself, and it was judged suffi- 
cient that an old garment of the supposed dead man should 
be burned with her. Now, it is very plain how easily, if the 
son wanted to get rid of his mother, lie might have" brought 
home such a story to induce her to burn; and it is also very 
plain, that whether she was willing or no, he might carry 
her to the stake, and (if the police are to take no cognizance 
of the matter) might burn her under pretence of a suttee. 
How little the interference of neighbours is to be apprehend- 
ed in such cases, and how little a female death 19 cared for, 
may appear by another circumstance which occurred a short 
time ago at a small distance from the city of Ghazeepoor * 
when, in consequence of a dispute which had taken place^ 
between two small freeholders about some land, one of th? 
contending parties, an old man of seventy and upwards, 
brought his wife of the same age to the field in question, forced 
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* her* with the assistance of their children and relations, into j& 
little straw hut built for the purpose* and burned her and 
. hut together, in order that her death might bring a curse on th$jT 
soil, and her spirit haunt it after death, so that his success^: 
ful antagonist should never derive any advantage from it/ 
On some horror and surprise being expressed by the gentle** 
man who told me this case, one of the officers of his court,; * 
the same, indeed, who had reported it to him, not as a hor« 
rible occurrence, but as a proof how spiteful the parties had 
been agaftist each other, said very coolly, “ why not?”— she 
was a very old woman — what use was sher” The old murderer ; 
was in prison, but my friend said he had no doubt that his in* 
terference in such a case between man and wife was regarded 
as singularly vexatious and oppressive; and he added, “The 
truth is, so very little value do these people set on their own 
lives, that we cannot wonder at their caring little for the life 
of another. The cases of suicide which come before me, dou- 
ble those of suttees; men and still more, women, throw 
themselves down wells, or drink poison; for apparently the 
slightest reasons, generally out of some quarrel, and in order 
that their blood may lie at their enemy’s door; and unless 
the criminal in question had had an old woman at hand and 
in his power, he was likely enough to have burned himself. 
Human sacrifices, as of children, are never heard of now iu 
these provinces, but it still sometimes happens that a leper is 
burnt or buried alive; and as these murders are somewhat 
blended also with religious feeling, a leper being supposed to 
be accursed of the gods, the Sudder Duwannee, acting on 
the same principle, discou rages, as I am told, all interference 
with the practice. The best way, indeed, to abolish it, 
would be to establish lazar-houses, when* these poor wretch- 
es should be maintained, and, if possible, cured, or at all. 
events kept separate from the rest of the people, a policy 
by which, more than any thing else, this hideous disease has 
been extirpated in Europe. 

All these stories have made a very painful impression on 
ine. If 1 live to return to Calcutta, it is possible that by con- 
versation with such of my friends as have influence?, and by 
the help of what additional knowledge 1 may have acquired 
' during this tour, I may obtain a remedy for some of them. 
And it is in order that this anxiety may not pass away, but that 
I may really do some little for the people among whom mv 
lot is thrown, that I have put down more fully the facts. whicK 
liave come to my knowledge. 1 have on a former occasion no- 
iiced the opinions of most public men in India, on the impor- 
tant question of putting down suttees by authority, whe- 
ther this is attemped or not, it teems at least highly necessa- 
Vol. It 21 
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that the regulations should be enforced which the India?? 

itself bad declared desirable, and that those in- 
.graces which are really murder, on Hindoo as well as Chris- 
V|§an principles, should not escape unpunished* Of the natu- 
:i*d disposition of the Hindoo, 1 still see abundant reason to 
think highly; and Mr. Bayley and Mr. Melville both agreed 
with me, that they are constitutionally kind -heart ed, indus- 
trious, sober and peaceable, at the same time that they show 
themselves, on proper occasions, a manly and courageous 
people. All that is bad about them appears to arise either 
from the defective motives which their religion supplies, or 
the wicked actions which it records of their gods, or encou- 
rages in their own practice. Yet it is strange to see, though 
^this is pretty generally allowed, how slow men are to admit 
; the advantage or necessity of propagating Christianity among 
fthem. Crimes unconnected with religion are not common in 
$ Ghazeepoor. There are affrays, but 4 »ucli as arise out of dis- 
putes between Mohammedan and Hindoo processions at the 
time of the Mohurran, in which blood is sometimes drawn. 
The police is numerous and effective, and the Thaimadars, 
&c. though they had been here also, in the first instance, for- 
gotten in the perpetual settlement, have been better pro- 
vided for since, than those of Bahar; hut the tenants on the 
small and divided estates in these provinces, are worse off 
than those on the larger properties in Bahar. Estates here 
are seldom large, and the holdings very minute. 

The language spoken by the common people is Hindoos- 
tanee, of a very corrupt kind. The good 44 Oordoo"’ is 
chiefly confined to the army and counts of justice. When 
a person under examination once answered in it with unu- 
sual fluency and propriety, Mr. Melville’s native chief of- 
ficer said, with a sagacious nod, fci That fellow talks good 
Oordoo! He has been in prison before to-day 1'’ All legal 
writings, records, &c.. are in Persian, a rule which Mr. 
Melville think < good. Persian bedding in India the place 
of Hatin in Europe, in consequence of this regulation, all 
the higher officers of the courts are educated persons. Per- 
sian is, as a language, so much superior in clearness and bre- 
vity to Hindoostanee, that business is greatly facilitated by 
employing it; and since even Oordoo itself is unintelligible 
io a great part of the Hindoos, there is no particular reason 
for preferring it to the more polished language. The hones- 
ty of the Hindoo law-officers is spoken very ill of; they seem 
to become worse the nearer they approach the seat of justice. 
The reason perhaps is not hard to discover; they are in situ-, 
attons where they may do a great deal of mischief; their re- 
gular salaries are wretchedly small, a part even of these' 
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arise from fees often oppressive and difficult to obtain* ainl 
they are so much exposed to getting a bad name even white j 
they exact merely what is their due, that they become 
less of reputation, and anxious by all underhand means 4$; 
swell their profits. Much evil arises in India from the in- 
sufficient manner in which the subaltern native servants 
Government are paid. In the case of the town duties* % 
toll-keeper, through whose hands- the dues of half a district 
pass, receives as his own share three rupees a month! Fof 
this he has to keep a regular account, to stop every boat Of 
hackery, to search them in order to prevent smuggling, and 
to bear the abuse and curses of all his neighbours. \Vhat 
better could be expected from such a man, but that be should 
cheat both sides, withholding from his employers a large por- 
tion of the sums which he receives, and extracting from the 
poor country people, in the shape of presents, surcharges, 
expedition and connivance-money, a far greater sum than he 
is legally entitled to demand ! 

September 1. — We advanced this day across the river by 
the aid of a favourable wind, which just lasted long enough 
to induce me to decline a very kind invitation sent by Mr. 
Bay ley and Mr. Melville to return to them (being stilf with* 
in sight of Ghazeepoor) and proceed by Dak on Friday after- 
noon. The wind, however, was of considerable service* 
since the place where we now were, Zcrmineeh, is famous 
for the time which boats are often detained there. Aftei 
crossing the river, we proceeded a very little way against 
the stream. 

September 2. — In addition to the stream, we had now the 
wind against us, but notwithstanding were dragged on with 
much difficulty six or eight miles, as far as a village named 
Chuckeepoor, where further progress without great addi- 
tional help, became impossible, the banks being high, steep, 
and crumbling, and the river perilously rapid. There were 
at least twenty vessels of different sizes alieady set fast am 
moored, a little a-hcad of us, waiting for a westerly wind. 
*1 therefore sent to the Jcinautdar of Chuckeepoor to desire 
him to hire fifty men for the next day, to pull the "boats past 
the difficulty, and, since Mohammed confessed that he now 
saw no chance of the pinnace reaching Benares before Sun- 
day evening, to hire bearers also to carry me to Seidpoor, 
on the regular Dak road, where I felt convinced that my 
/Ghazeepoor friends, knowing how the wind was, would have 
relays stationed for me. The Curries arrived at the same 
point a little before me, as in tracking, a budgerow, even of 
. the heaviest kind, has an advantage over a vessel with sails 
and rigging. 
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^ September S. — Forty-five men attended this morning, of 

f liom some were dispersed among the other boats; but with 
e addition of her crew, the Cora had forty men at the drag- 
le: of these we had two, lest one should break, both new 
and strong ones. This was a necessary precaution* because 
if the tow-line breaks, the boat is in considerable danger. 
The country-people said, that they had seen a budgerow li- 
terally dashed to pieces the year before in the very place 
where we were lying. The people were saved with great 
difficulty, but every thing on board was lost, and hardly two 
planks of the boat remained together. The stream is indeed 
like that of a cataract, and the bank so high and crumbling, 
that the trackers work at a great disadvantage, as they dare 
not come close to the edge, and have to wind their way 
through trees and brushwood, and among the pillars of an old 
pagoda. At length, having occupied four hours in advancing 
nine miles, the current becoming slacker, the boatmen said 
they could get on without further help. I therefore dis- 
missed my labourers, well satisfied w ith a present of four ru- 
pees to be divided among them, and set out on my first dak 
journey. 1 had twelve bearers, the road between this place 
and Siedpoor lying through fields and broken country, a dou- 
ble number being, as I was assured, necessary, particularly 
as it was not certain that 1 should find a relief cm this side 
Benares, a distance of 24 English miles. 1 had my clothes 
and writing-desk in two petarrahs, (a sort of wicker box,) 
which one man carried slung on a bamboo across his shoul- 
ders, my mate-bearer to run with me, and, besides light re- 
freshments, I was told to take my pistols. Such is the usual 
style in which dak journeys are made in India; and it may 
serve as an additional proof of tec redundant population and 
cheapness of labour, that this number of bearers are obtained 
for such severe and unplefisant work, at about 12s. for the 
stage, varying from 6 to 12 miles. The men set out across 
the meadows at a good round trot of about 4 miles an hour, 
grunting all the way like paviours in England, a custom 
which, like paviours, they imagine eases them under their 
burden. - The road, how ever, soon became too uneven for a 
rapid progress, and we w'ere above three hours in reaching 
Seidpoor, a distance of 8 miles. There were indeed some 
difficult fords by the way, owing to the late rain, and no bet- 
ter road than the paths leading from one village to another. 
The Ganges was in sight almost all the time, though out 
course lay a little inland. The country is fertile and popu- 
lous, with a good deal of fine timber, but very few palms;* 
the cultivation chiefly of millet, pulse, and Indian corn. In 
coming to any deep nullah, or steep bank, the bearers dis- 
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played considerable adroitness in supporting their burden. 
Only four can usually put their shoulders to a paUnquin 
, the same time. But those who were not under the poles 
thrust stout bamboos under the bottom of the palanquin, an4 
took hold of the ends on each side, so that the strength dff 
six men more, was for the time, brought into action. . xhef' 
required indeed such aid, since the road was certainly fat 
from good, while the bearers were not a very stout set, and 
probably were agricultural labourers, not in the habit of dak 
travelling* The motion is neither violent nor unpleasant. 
It is incessant, however, and renders it impossible to draw, 
and not very convenient to read, except a large print 

Seidpoor I found a little country town, with very narrow 
streets, having veramlah’d ranges of shops on each side; the 
houses generally one story above the ground, built of clay, 
with red tile roofs, and extremely projecting caves. There 
were a little old mosque and a pagoda, both of stone. The 
latter, like most in this neighbourhood, was surmounted by a 
sort of pyramidal spire, which, seen amidst the tall peepu) 
trees, by which it was surrounded and overtopped, gave the 
place some little air of an English village. I made the men 
set me down under the shade of the peepul trees, and sent 
my bearer to the dak-master of the place. A very good 
looking young man made his appearance, with pretty much 
the air of a smart young farmer, w ho had a commission in a 
volunteer corps. His dress was the common shirt and cum- 
merbund, but bis turban was very neat, he had embroidered 
shoes, his sword, the mark of his office, w r as tied w ith a mili- 
tary belt round his waist, and had a silver-hilt and red scab- 
bard, and his beard w as trimmed very sprucely, a la inilitairc. 
He was followed by two police burlkandaz.es, with their 
usual equipment of sw ord and shield, and a number of bear-* 
ers, whom, he said, the dak-wala, being obliged to go from 
home, had left ready for me, by his orders, in consequence 
of a letter he had received from Mr. Melville. He was, he 
added with a low bow , the jemautdar at my service, and 
asked if 1 wished either himself or his men to guard me. 1 
thanked him, but said this was quite unnecessary; but he 
.replied, he would, however, see me through the town, 
and, in fact, was of considerable use in clearing the way 
through the baskets, bags, and hackeries of a small but 
crowded market-place, He had brought eight bearers, beside 
t\vo more with a sort of flambeau, wrapped up in a coarse 
canvass painted red and white, useless enough in the middle 
of the day, but who always accompany'dak travellers. 

• We set off at the same round-trot as before, but along a much 
better road, being smooth, wide, and straight, through corn- 

21 * 
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fields and meadows, w ith an evident, though abortive attempt? 
'Mb rear a row of young trees on each side. The English 
magistrates of India are fond, and with reason, of such ave- 
aues, and many have been planted of late years; the young 
•trees are each of them surrounded with low mud-banks by 
way of fence, but the precaution appears very often insuffi- 
cient to save them from the cows, and, still more, the goats 
of the common people. After proceeding about four miles, 
we came to the ferry of the Goomty, which is, at this time 
of the year, a considerable river. T expected to be delayed 
here, but nothing of the kind occurred. The boat, a broad 
and substantial one, had a platform of wood covered with 
clay across its middle. The palanquin, w r ith me in it, was 
placed on this with its length athwart the vessel, the man- 
gee steered, and some of the dak-bearers took up oars, so 
tnat we were across in a very short time. Two men, mounted 
on camels, were at the same time endeavouring to ford the 
stream. I saw them making a lonjj circuit among some 
marshy islands, but did not witness their ulterior progress. 
They crossed, however, for they overtook me at the next 
village. 

About 3 o’clock we came to a pleasant village with a good 
bazar and some fine bamboos, where I determined to wait for 
my baggage, which had fallen behind. I sate accordingly in 
the shade, amused by the usual little sights and occurrences 
of a village, and only differing in the costume and complex- 
ion of the people from what one might have seen in England. 
Several country lassos passed with their kedgeree pots ot 
water on their heads, their arms loaded with alternate rings 
of silver and red lac, their bare ankles also in silver shackles, 
their foreheads dyed red, and their noses and ears disfigured 
by monstrous rings of the same metal. A set of little na- 
ked boys suspended their play at a sort of prison-bars, and 
came near to look at me; the two camels, which I had 
passed, came slowly up the street, and a little boy smartly 
dressed, and mounted on a very pretty pony, 1 suppose 
the son of the Zemindar, came out to take his evening ride, 
conducted by an old rustic-looking saees, with a leading rein. 
At length a young man in a sort of Cossac military dress, 
and with a sabre by his side, ran out in a great hurry from 
a little shop, and with an air and manner, wliich well became 
one who had been passing some time in an ale-house, asked 
me if I knew any thing of the “ Lord Padre Sahib.” On 
telling him I was the person, he checked “ his faltering 
. voice and visage incomposed,” joined his hands, and gave 
me. the “buhoot salaam” of Mr. Brooke, that he had charged 
him to go and meet me, to let me know* that dinner was at 
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mat- 


. four o’clock, to ask whether he coaid be of any use to mm, 
and if not, to bring back word how soon I might be expected^ 

# and if there were any gentlemen with me. I told him I was 

* waiting for my baggage and servant, on which he ran off as 
if he w.ere demented,” and pulling out a trooper’s horse 
from un'der a shed, scampered away towards the Goomto, 
with a zeal which made my bearers burst into a laugh. He 
returned, however, almost immediately, having met some 
farmers, who seated on their little ponies, with their coarse 
cotton mantles over one shoulder, and their long naked legs 
and broad feet thrust into short rope stirrups, were returning* 
I believe, from Seidpoor market, and wno, as well as the 
camel riders, who now came up, assured me that no petar* 
rahs or servant had yet crossed the ferry. The horseman 
now begged his dismissal, that he might carry the news of 
my approach to Mr. Brooke, and asked again whether I 
should be there to dinner. At this question, which, consi- 
dering what he had said before was absurd enough, the bear- 
ers again laughed, and 1 begged him* to tell Mr. Brooke, 
with my salaam, that 1 hoped to be at his house before night, 
on which he set off along the Benares road at full gallop. 

I was a good deal annoyed at the non-appearance of my 
luggage, till one of the camel men told me that it was quite 
safe, for he had seen it, before he left Seidpoor, under the 
care of the jemautdar, who had been unable to get bearers 
for it. I therefore again set out, and was soon after greeted 
by a second trooper, an elderly man, with a long beard dyed 
a carroty red, which made a whimsical contrast with his dus- 
ky skin," but which, as I afterwards learned, is no infrequent 
piece of foppery in Asia with those who do not think the 
•‘hoary head a crown of glory.” For his services I found I 
was*indcbted to the kindness of Mr. Maclcod, the magistrate 
of Benares, and, either naturally or accidentally, I found him 
a much clearer-headed fellow than the other. He offered to 
go on to Seidpoor to inquire about my baggage, till I told him 
it had been left in the care of the Jemautdar. 44 Good, he is a 
good man,” said lie; 44 but as night is coining on I will tell 
the burkaudaz. of this village to go to meet it at thc?Goomty, 
and bring it safe on to the next dak -house, where we can give 

’ further orders, and 1 will soon overtake your honour.” These 
mounted gens d ’urines arc the usual attendants of magistrates 
of the higher rank in all the Upper Provinces, who have also 
an apparatus of spears in their train, more imposing, in my 
eyes, than ail the silver sticks of Calcutta. 

•. At the dak-house, where I arrived about dusk, Mr. Macleod’s 
.kindness had stationed bearers, and mussaulchies, whose lights 
were now really useful. Mr. Brooke, too, had stationed lour 
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hirlfinriiriTi with swards and shields, to see me safe and show 
are the way, so dint my last stage, which lay chiefly through 
m wide avenue of tall trees, was very picturesque, from the 
various tints and group* seen by the light of the flambeaux, 
the sabres, the whiskers, turbans, and naked limbs of my 
bearers, guards, and conductors. We left Benares consi- 
derably to the left, in order to reach Mr. Brooked house at 
Secrole. Mr. Brooke has been fifty-six years in India, being 
the oldest of the Company’s resident servants. He is a very 
fine healthy old man, his" manners singularly courteous and 
benevolent, and his tone in speaking Hindoostanee and Per- 
sian, such as marks a man who has been in the habit of con- 
versing much with natives of high rank. Though I was his 
guest, I was not in his house, but in one he had borrowed 
from Dr. Yeld, the surgeon of the station, a very good house, 
and extremely well qualified either for lodging guests or giv- 
ing entertainments. 

At dinner to-day were, besides I)r. Yeld, only Mr. Frazer 
and Mr. Macleod, whose care of me on the road 1 mentioned, 
and whom I had met at Ghazeepoor. I remember to have 
known him by sight in Oxford, as rather my junior, and a 
great friend of Wilson, since well known as author of the 
“City of the Plague.*’ I now find him a very agreeable and 
well-informed man, less altered, 1 think in exterior, than 
roost of my college contemporaries. On the whole the day was 
a very interesting one, and the details of my little journey, 
though unmarked by any important event, had introduced 
me to scenes and situations which were new to me, and which 
I have not been sorry to write down while the effect of the 
first impression remains unpalled by repetition. Mr. Frazer 
is chaplain of this station, and, I am told, extremely popular 
and exemplary. 

September 4. — This morning was chiefly passed in arrang- 
ing with Mr. Frazer, Mr. Morris the Church Missionary, ancl 
other gentlemen, the ceremonies of the following day. In 
order to give the persons confirmed an early opportunity of 
receiving the communion, it was desirable "that the confir- 
mation should, as at Dacca, precede the consecration of the 
church. This evening was the time first fixed on by me for 
the former, but it was found that the Mohammedan fast of 
the Mohurrun,now just terminating; which always concludes 
with processions, firing guns, beating drums and other music, 
would make it impossible for any body to hear what was said, 
inasmuch as the principal processions pass usually close to 
the church-yard. It was therefore at length determined, as' 
the only arrangement suited to the circumstances of the time 
and climate, that the morning prayer and confirmation ser- 
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• vice, without the communion, should be read at seven o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and that the church should be conse* 
_ crated and the communion administered at seven o’clock the 
same evening. 

Septemfier 5. — At six this morning I attended the Hindoos*' 
tanee place of worship, a small but neat chapel, built by a 
subscription raised when Mr. Corrie was here, and under nis 
auspices. The congregation consisted of about thirty grown 
persons, and twelve or fourteen children. Mr. Morris, the 
Church Missionary, read the morning service, litany, and 
commandments, from the Hindoostanee compendium of our 
liturgy, which unfortunately is as yet without the Psalms. I 
gave the benediction for the first time in Hindoostanee, and 
then hastened to the church, which I found a small but very 
neat building. The candidates for confirmation were thirty, 
of whom four were young artillery-men, and fourteen native 
Christians. To the latter I repeated the question, and pro- 
nounced the benediction, in Hindoostanee. The case of one 
of these inen had occasioned me some perplexity the day be* 
fore, when Mr. Morris stated it to me; but 1 had now made 
up my mind. He was a convert of Mr. Corrie’s, and six 
years ago married a woman who then professed herself a 
Christian, but soon afterwards ran away from him and turned 
Mussulman, in which profession she was now living with ano- 
ther man. The husband had applied to the magistrate to 
recover her, but, on the woman declaring that she was no 
Christian, and did not choose to be the wife of one, he said 
he could not compel her. The husband, in consequence, 
about two years ago applied to Mr. Frazer to marry him to 
another woman. Mr. Frazer declined doing so, as no di- 
vorce had taken place; on which he took the woman without 
marriage, and had now two children by her. For this he had . 
been repelled from the communion by Mr. Morris, but still 
continued to frequent the church, and was now very anx- 
ious for confirmation. After some thought, 1 came to the 
conclusion that the man should be reproved for the precipi- 
tancy with which he had formed his first connexion, and the 
scandal which he had since occasioned, but that he might be 
admitted both to confirmation and the communion, and might 
’be married to the woman who now held the place of a wife 
to him. It seemed a case to which St Paul’s rule applied, 
that if an unbelieving husband or wife choose to depart, on 
religious grounds, from their believing partner, this latter 
was, in consequence* free. At all events, as the runaway 
\yoman was, it a wife, living in open adultery, it was plain 
that he had a right to “ put ner away.” Though the laws of 
the country provided him no remedy, yet, as a matter of con- 
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jscience, this right might be fitly determined on by his reli* 

. gtous guides; and / conceived myself warranted to declare 
. him divorced and at liberty to marry again. My determine 
tion, I found, gave great satisfaction to Mr. Frazer and Mr. 

. Morris, both of whom said, that without some such permis- 
sion the Btate of new converts would be often very hard, and 
that the usual remedies supplied by the canon law would be, 
to men in such circumstances, utterly unattainable. I had 
some conversation with the man, who spoke a little English, 
and saw no reason to repent inv decision, since ITound him 
tolerably well informed mtlie principles of Christianity, and, 
to all appearance, earnest in its profession. 

We dined between services. In the evening the church 
was extremely full, and there were, 1 think, fifty communi- 
cants, almost all who had been confirmed attending. To the 
natives I gave the communion, with the accompanying words, 
in their own language. 

September 6. — 1 went this morning with Mr. Frazer to the 
Mission School in the city, which is kept in a large house 
well adapted for the purpose, and made over to the Church 
Missionary Society, together w ith other tenements adjoining, 
by a rich Bengalee baboo, not long since dead in Benares, 
whom Mr. Corrie had almost persuaded to become a Chris- 
tian, but who at length appeal's to have settled in a sort of 
general admiration of the beauty of the gospel, and a wish 
to improve the state of knowledge and morality among his 
countrymen. In these opinions he seems to have been fol- 
lowed bv his son, Calisunker Gossant, now living, and also 
a liberal benefactor to this and other establishments for na- 
- tional education in India. The house is a native dwelling, 
containing on the ground-flooi several small low rooms, in 
which are the junior classes, and, above, one large and lofty 
hall supported by pillars, where the Persian and English 
classes meet, besides a small room for a library. The boys 
on the establishment are about 140, under the care of an 
English school -master, assisted by a Persian Moonshee, and 
two Hindoostanee writing-masters, the whole under the in- 
spection of a catechist, Mr. Adlington, a clever young man. 
and a candidate for orders. The boys read Oordoo, Persian, 
and English before me extremely well, and answered ques- 
tions both in English and Hindoostanee with great readiness. 
The English boolcs they read were the New Testament, and 
a compendium of English history. They also displayed great 
proficiency in writing (N agree, Persian, and English,) arith' 
meric, in which their multiplication table extended to 100 times 
100, geography, and the use of the globes. To judge from 
dress, they were mostly belonging to the middling class 
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of life. Many, I think the majority, had the brahminical-' 
string. I asked the catechist and schoolmaster if any of 
these boys or their parents objected to their reading the New 
Testament. They answered that they had never heard any 
objection made, nor had the least reason to believe that any 
was felt The boys, they said, were very fond of the New 
Testament, and I can answer for their understanding it. I 
wish a majority of English school-boys might appear equally 
well-informed. The scene was a very interesting one; there 
were present the patron of the school, Calisunker Gossant, a 
whrewd and rather ostentatious, but a well-mannered baboo; 
his second son, a fine and well-educated young man, Mr. 
Macleod and Mr. Prinsep, the magistrates of the place, both, 
very acute critics in Hindoostanee and Persian, some ladies, 
and a crowd of swords, spears, and silver-sticks on the stair- 
case, (whose bearers, by the way, seemed to take as much 
interest as any of us in what was going on.) One, howe- 
ver, of the most pleasing sights of all, was the calm but in- 
tense pleasure visible on Archdeacon Cbrrie’s face, whose 
efforts and influence had first brought this establishment into 
activity, and who now, after an interval of several years, 
was witnessing its usefulness and prosperity. 

In our way to and from the school I had an opportunity of 
seeing something of Benares, which is a very remarkable 
city, more entirely and characteristically eastern than any 
which I have yet seen, and at the same time altogether dif- 
ferent from any thing in Bengal. No Europeans live in the 
town, nor are the streets wide enough for a wheel -carriage. 
Mr. Frazer's gig was stopped short almost in its entrance, 
and the rest of the way was passed in tonjons, through al- 
leys so crowded, so narrow, and so winding, that even a ton- 
ion sometimes passed with difficulty. The houses are most- 
ly lofty, none I think less than two stories, most of three, 
•■Hid several of five or six, a sight which I now for the first 
liuie saw in India. The streets, like those of Chester, are 
considerably lower than the ground-floors of the houses, which 
.have mostly arched rows in front, with little shops behind 
them. Above these, the houses are richly embellished with 
erandahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad 
md overhanging eaves, supported by carved brackets. The 
plumber of temples is very great, mostly small and stuck like 
Shrines in the angles of the streets, anil under the shadow of 
the lofty houses. Their forms, however, are not ungraceful, 

, and they are many of them entirely covered over with beau- 
tiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, and palm 
branches, equalling in minuteness ami richness the best spe- 
cimens that I have seen of Gothic or Grecian architecture. 
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iPhe material of the buildings is a very good stone from Cfau*» 
tar, but the Hindoos here seem fond of painting them adeep 
re d colour, and, indeed, of covering the more conspicuous, 
parts of their houses with paintings in gaudy colours of flow- 
er-pots, men, women, bulls, elephants, gods, and goddesses, 
in all their many-formed, many-headed, many-handed, and. 
many-weaponed varieties. The sacred bulls devoted to Siva, 
of every age, tame and familiar as mastiffs, walk lazily up 
and down these narrow streets, or are seen lying across them, 
and hardly to be kicked up (any blows, indeed, given them 
must be of the gentlest kind, or wo be to the profane wretch 
who braves the prejudices of this fanatic population) in or- 
der to make way for the tonjon. Monkeys sacred to Huni- 
anaun, the divine ape who conquered Ceylon for Rama, are 
in some parts of the town equally numerous, clinging to all 
the roofs and little projections of the temples, putting their 
impertinent heads and hands into every fruiterer’s or confec- 
tioner’s shop, and snatching the food from the children at 
their meals. Faqueer’s houses, as they are called, occur at 
every turn, adorned with idols., and sending out an unceasing 
tinkling and strumming of vinas, biyals, and other discor- 
dant instruments, while religious mendicants of every Hin- 
doo sect, offering every conceivable deformity, which chalk, 
cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted limbs, and dis- 
gusting and hideous attitudes of penance can show, literally 
line the principal streets on both sides. The number of blind 
persons is very great, (I was going to say of lepers also, but I 
am not sure whether the appearance on the skin may not have 
been filth and chalk,) and here I saw repeated instances of 
that penance of which I had heard much in Europe, of men 
with their legs or arms voluntarily distorted by keeping them 
in one position, and their hands clenched till the nails' grew 
out at tne backs. Their pitiful exclamations as wc passed, 
“ Agha Sahib,” u Topee Sahib,” (the usual names in Hindus- 
tan Tor a European) “khana ke waste kooch checz do,” “give 
me something to eat, ” soon drew from me what few pice I nad, 
but it was a drop of water in the ocean, and the importunities 
of the rest, as we advanced into the city, were almost drowned 
in the hubbub which surrounded us. Such are the sights and 
sounds which greet a stranger on entering this “the most Holy 
City” of llindostan, “ the Lotus of the world, not founded 
on common earth, but on the point of Siva’s trident,’’ a place so 
blessed that whoever dies here, of whatever sect, even though 
he should be an eater of beef, so he will but be charitable to 
the poor brahmin a, is sure of salvation. It is, in fact, this very 
holiness which makes it the common resort of beggars; since, 
besides the number of pilgrims, which i9 enormous, from eve- 
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. vy part of India, as well as from Thibet and the Birman em- 
pire, a great multitude of rich individuals in the decline If 
life, ancl almost all the great men who are from time to time 
M disgraced or banished from home by the revolutions which 
are continually occurring in the Hindoo states, come hither 
to wash away their sins, or to fill up their vacant hours with 
the gaudy ceremonies of their religion, and really give away 
great sums in profuse and indiscriminate charily. AmruC 
Jiow, for a short period of his hte Peishwa of the Maharattas^ 
and since enjoying a large pension from our Government in 
addition to a vast private fortune, was one of the chief of these 
almsgivers. On his name-day, that is, in Hindustan, the day 
on which his patron god is worshipped, he annually gave a 
seer of rice and a rupee to every brahmin, and every blind 
or lame person who applied between ^un-rise and sun-set, 
lie had a large garden a short distance from the city with, 
four gates, three of which were set, open for the reception of 
*he three different classes of applicants, and the fourth for 
the Paishwa and his servants to go backwards and forwards. 
On each person receiving his dole, he^wa*- shown into the gar- 
den, where he was compelled to stay during the day lest he 
should apply twice, but he hail shade, tvater, company, and 
idols enough to make a Hindoo (who seldom eats till sun-set) 
pass his time very pleasantly. The sums distributed on these 
occasions are said to have in some instances amounted to 
above 50,000 rupees. His annual charities altogether ave- 
raged, I was informed, probably three times that amount. 
He died the second night of my residence at Secrole; Mr. 
Brooke ^aid he was really a good and kind man, religious to 
the best of his knowledge, and munificent, not from ostenta- 
tion but principle. There are yet, I understand, some living 
instances of splendid bounty among the Hindoos of Benares^ 
indeed Qalisunker is no bad specimen, and on the whole my* 
opinion of the people improves, though it was never so unfa- 
vourable as that of many good men in Calcutta. “God,” I 
yet hope and believe, in the midst of the awful and besotted 
darkness w'hich surrounds rne, and of w hich, as well as of its 
miserable consequences, I am now more sensible than ever, 
“ God may have much people in this city!” 

By the time the examination at the school was over, the 
sun was too high to admit of our penetrating fuither into these 
crowded streets. Close to the school, however, was a fine 
house belonging to two minors, the sons of a celebrated baboo, 
who had made a vast fortune as l)c wan to some Europeans 
high in office, as well as to some natives of rank resident in 
glnd near Benares, which we had time to see. It was a stri* 
king building, and had the advantage, very unusual in Be- 
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Hires, of having a vacant area of some size before the door/ 
which gave us an opportunity of seeing its architecture. It 
is very irregular, built round a small court, two sides of which 
gre taken up by the dwelling-house, the others by offices. 
TOie house is four lofty stories high, with a tower pver the 
gjate of one story more. The front has small windows of va- 
rious forms, some of them projecting on brackets and beauti- 
fully carved, and a great part of the wall itself is Covered 
With a carved pattern of sprigs, leaves, and flowers, like an 
old fashioned paper. The whole is of stone, but painted a 
deep red. The general effect is "By no means unlike some of 
the palaces at Venice as represented in Canaletti’s views. 
Wc entered a gateway similar to that of a College, with a 
groined arch of beautifully rich carving, like that on the roof 
r of Christ Church great gateway, though much smaller. On 
? each side is a deep richly carved recess, like a shrine, in which 
l are idols with lamps before them, the household gods of the 
l family. The court is crowded w ith plantains and rose trees, 
with a raised and ornamented well in its centre; on the left- 
hand a narrow and steep flight of stone steps, the meanest 
part of the fabric, without balustrades, and looking like the 
approach to an English granary, led to the first story. At 
their foot we were received by the two young heirs, stout lit- 
tle fellows of thirteen and twelve, escorted by their uncle, an 
immensely fat brahmin pundit, who is the spiritual director of 
the family, and a little shrewd-looking smoothspoken, but 
vulgar and impudent man, who called himself their Moonshec.. 
They led us up to the show-room.-*, which are ncitlier large 
nor numerous; they are, however very beautifully carved, ami 
the principal of them, which occupies the first floor of the 
gateway, and is a square with a gothic arcade round it, struck 
me as exceedingly comfortable. The centre, about fifteen feet 
square, is raised and covered with a carpet, serving as a di- 
van. The arcade round is flagged with a good deal of carv- 
ing and ornament, and is so contrived that on a very short no- 
tice, four streams of water, one in the centre of each side, de- 
scend from the roof like a permanent shower-bath, and fall into 
stone basins sunk beneath the floor, and covered with a sort 
of open fret-work, also of stone. These rooms were hung 
with a good many English prints of the common paltry de- 
scription which was fashionable twenty years ago, of Sterne 
and poor Maria, (the boys supposed this to be a doctor feel- 
ing a lady’s pulse,) the sorrows of Wertcr, &c. together with 
a daub of the present Emperor of Delhi, and several portraits 
in oil of a much bette? kind, of the father of these boys, some' 
of his powerful native friends and employers, and of a* 
very beautiful woman of European complexion, but in an East- 
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era dress, of whom the boys knew nothing, or would say no- 
thing more than that the picture was painted for their father 
by Lall-jce of Patna. I did not, indeed, repeat the question, 
• because I know the reluctauce with which ail Eastern nations 
speak of their women, but it certainly had the appearance of 
a portrait, and, as well as the old baboo’s picture, would have 
been called a creditable painting in most gentlemen’s houses 
in England. 

I have, indeed, during the journey, been surprised at the 
progress -which painting appears to have made of late years 
m India. 1 was prepared to expect glowing colours, with- 
out drawing, perspective, or even shadow, resembling theil~ 
lumiuations in old monkish chronicles, and in the oriental 
MSS. which are sometimes brought to England. But at Sir 
C. D’Oyley’s, I saw several miniatures of this same Lall-iee, 
dead some years since, and by his son now alive, but of less 
renowned talent, which would have done credit to any Eu- 
ropean artist, being distinguished by great truth of colouring, 
as well as softness and delicacy. The portraits which I now 
saw, were certainly not so good, but they were evidently 
the works of a man well acquainted with the principles of 
!iis art, and very extraordinary productions, considering that 
Lall-jee had probably iso opportunity of so much as seeing 
one Italian picture. 

Our little friends were very civil, and pressed us to staj T 
for breakfast, but it v/as already late. We looked, however, 
before we went, at the family pagoda, which stood close to 
the house, and was, though small, as rich a6 carving, paint- 
ing, and gilding could make it. The principal shrine was 
that of Siva, whose emblem rose just seen amid the darkness 
of the inner sanctuary, crowned with scarlet flowers, with 
lamps burning before it. In front, and under the centre cu- # 
pola, was the sacred bull richly painted and gilt, in an atti- 
tude of adoration, and crowned likewise witn scarlet flow- 
ers, and over all hung a large silver hell, suspended from the 
roof like a chandelier. I thought of the OJendoveer and 
Mount Calasay, but in the raree-show before me there was 
nothing sublime or impressive. One of the boys in*the Mis- 
sion school, whose quickness had attracted my notice, and 
•who appeared so well pleased with my praise that I found 
him 6till sticking close to me, now came forward, showedhis 
brahminicai string, and volunteered as cicerone, telling us in 
tolerable English the history of the gods and goddesses on 
the w'alls. The fat pundit seemed pleased with his zeal, but 
it was well, perhaps, for the little urchin, that the corpulent 
padre did not understand the language in which some of the 
remarks were made. They opened my eyes more fully to a 
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danger which had before struck me as possible, that some of 
the boys brought up iu our schools might grow up accom- 
plished hji'ocrites, playing the part of Christians with us, a 
and with "their own people of zealous followers of Brahma, ‘ 
or else that they would settle down into a sort of compro- 
mise between tne two creeds, allowing that Christianity was 
the best fo»- us, but that idolatry was necessary and com- 
mendable m persons of their own nation. I talked with Mr. 
Frazer *\nd Mr. Morris on this subject in the course of tlu* 
morning; t’ley answered, that the same danger had been fore- 
seen oy Mr. Macleod, and that in consequence of his repre- 
sentations they had left off teaching the boys the Creed and 
the Ten Com in an din cuts, as not desiring to expose them too 
early to a conflict with themselves, their parents, and neigh- 
bours, br t choosing rather that the light should break on them 
by degrees, and when they were better able to bear it. They 
said* however, that they had every reason to think that all 
the bigger boys, and many of the lesser ones, brought up at 
these schools, learned to despise idolatry and the Hindoo 
faith jess by any direct precept, for their teachers never 
name the subject to them, and m the Gospels, which are the 
only strictly religious books read, there are few if any allu- 
sions to »t, than from the disputations of the Mussulman and 
Hindoo boys among themselves, from the comparison which 
they soon learn to make between the system of worship 
winch the y themselves follow and ours, and above all, from 
the enlargement of mind which general knowledge and the 
pure morality of the Gospel have a tendency to produce. 
Mar./, both boys and girls, have asked for baptism, but it 
has been alw ays thoi.ght right to advise them to w ait till thej 
had their parents’ leave, or were old enough to judge for 
themselves? and manv have, ef their own accord, begun dai- 
ly to use the Lord’s Prav'er, and to desist from showing airy 
honoii. to the image. Their parents seem extremely indif- 
ferent to their conduct in this respect. Prayer, or outward 
adoration, is not essential to caste. A man may believe what 
he r leases, nay, I understand, he may almost say what he 
pleases, ’without the danger of losing it; and so long as they 
are not baptized, neither eat nor drink in company with 
Christians or Pariars, all is well in the opinion of the great \ 
majority, even in Benares. The Mussulmans are more jea- 
lous, but few of their children come to our schools, and with 
these there are so many points of union, that nothing taught 
there is at all calculated to offend them. 

September T. — This morning, accompanied by Mr. Mac- 
leod, Mr. Prinsep, and Mr. Frazer, 1 again went into the 
city, which I found peopled as before with bulls and beggars; 
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but what surprised me still more than yesterday, as I pene- 
trated further into it, were the large, lofty, and handsome 
dwelling-houses, the beauty and apparent richness of the 
‘goods exposed in the bazars, and the evident hum of busi* 
ness which was going on in the midst of all this wretched- 
ness and 'fanaticism. Benares is, in fact, a very industrious 
and wealthy as well as a very holy city. It is tne great mart 
where the shawls of the north, the diamonds of tne south, 
and the muslins of Dacca and the eastern provinces, centre, 
cind it has very considerable silk, cotton, and fine woollen 
manufactories of its own; while English hardware, swords, 
shields, and spears from Lucknow and Monghyr, and those 
European luxuries and elegancies which arc daily becoming 
more popular in India, circulate from hence through Bun- 
dlecund, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul, and other tracts which are 
removed from the main artery of the Ganges. The popula- 
tion, according to a census made in 1803, amounted to above 
382,000, — an enormous amount, and which one should think 
must have been exaggerated; but it is the nearest means we 
have of judging, and it certainly becomes less improbable 
from the really great size of the town, and the excessively 
crowded manner in which it is built. It is well drained, 
and stands dry on a high rocky bank sloping to the river, to 
which circumstance, as well as to the frequent ablutions and 
great temperance of the people, must be ascribed its freedom 
from infectious diseases. Accordingly, notwithstanding its 
crowded population, it is not an unhealthy city; yet the only 
square, or open part in it, is the new market-place, construct- 
ed by the present Government, and about as large as the 
Peckwater Quadrangle in Oxford. 

Our first vi&it was to a celebrated temple, named the Vish- 
vayesa, consisting of a very small but beautiful specimen of 
carved stone-work, and the place is one of the most holy in 
Hindostan, though it only approximates to a yet more 
sacred spot adjoining, which Aulum Gheer defiled, and built 
a mosque on it, so as to render it inaccessible to the_ worship- 
pers of Brahma. The temple court, small as it is, is crowd- 
ed like a farm-yard, with very fat and very tame bulls, which 
thrust their noses into every body’s hand and pocket for 
•gram and sweatmeats, which their fellow-votaries give them 
in great quantities. The cloisters are no less full of naked 
devotees, as hideous as chalk and dung can make them, and 
the continued hum of AC Ram! Ram! Ram! Ram!” is enough 
to make a stranger giddy. The place is kept very clean, 
however,— indeed the priests seem to do little else than pour 
water over the images ami the pavement; and I found them 
not merely willing, but anxious to show me every thing—. 
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./frequently repeating that they were Padres also, though it is 
tflie that they used this circumstance as an argument for my 
/giving them a present. Near this temple is a well, with a small 
f tower over it, and a steep flight of steps for descending to the 
water, which is brought by a subterraneous channel from the 
Ganges, and, for some reason or other, is accounted more ho- 
ly tlian even the Ganges itself. All pilgrims to Benares are 
enjoined to drink and wash here ; but a few years ago, a 
quarrel having occurred between the Hindoo and Mussulman 
population ot the town, arising from the two religious pro- 
cessions of the Mohurrun and Junma Osmee encountering 
each other, the moslem mob killed a cow on this spot, and 
poured her blood into the sacred water. The Hindoos reta- 
liated by throwing rashers of bacon into the windows of as 
many mosques as they could reach; but the matter did not 
end so: both parties took to arms, several lives w'crc lost, and 
Benares was in a state of uproar for many hours, till the 
British Government came in with its authority, and quelled 
the disturbance. 

In another temple near those of which I have been speak- 
ing, and which is dedicated to “ l-iina Purna, 5 ’ supposed to 
be the 44 Anna Perenna*’ of the Romans, a brahmin was 
pointed out to me, who passes his whole day seated on a 
liltie pulpit about, as high and large as a dressing-table, only 
leaving it for his necessary ablutions and at liight, though 
then he sleeps oil the pavement beside it. His constant occu- 
pation is reading or lecturing on the Vedas. The latter he 
does to as many as will hear him, from eight in the morning 
till four in the evening, lie ask* for nothing, but a small 
copper basin stands by his pulpit, into which any one who 
feels disposed may drop the aim* on which only lie subsists. 
He is a little pale man, of an interesting countenance, which 
he does not disfigure by such ostentatious marks of piety as 
are usual here, and is said to be eloquent, as well as extreme- 
ly learned in the Sanscrit. 

One of the most interesting and singular objects in Be- 
nares is the ancient obsen atory, founded before the Mussul- 
man conquest, and still very entire, though no longer made 
any use of. It is a stone building, containing some small 
courts, cloistered round for the accommodation of the astro- 
nomers and their students, and a large square tower, on 
which’ are seen a huge gnomon, perhaps twenty feet high, 
with the arc of a dial in proportion, a circle fifteen feet in 
diameter, and a meridional line, all in stone. These are 
very far from being-exact, but are interesting proofs of the 
zeal with which science has at one time been followed in 
these countries. There is a similar observatory at Delhi. 
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From the observatory we descended by a long flight of 
steps to the water’s edge, where a boat was waiting tor us* 

L had thus an opportunity of seeing the whole city on it& 
most favourable side. It is really a very large place, and 
rises from the river in an amphi theatrical form thickly stud- 
ded with* domes and minarets, with many very fine ghats de* 
scending to the water’s edge, all crowded with bathers and, 
worshippers. Shrines and temples of various sizes, even, 
within the usual limits of the river’s rise, almost line its; 
banks. -Some of these are very beautiful, though all are 
small, and I was particularly struck with one very elegant * 
little structure, which was founded, as well as the ghat on 
which it stands, by the virtuous Ali Bhaee. On rowing past 
this, Mr. lVinsep said that he had, as a special favour, ob- 
tained permission for me to see a Jain temple. These Jains 
are a body of sectaries held in detestation by the Hindoos, 
but who agree with them in their adoration of the Ganges, 
and in their esteem for Benares. They are not very nume- 
rous, and are themselves divided into two sects, who hold 
each other in great abhorrence, and were recently in arms in 
the streets of Benares, and were only parted by the same 
strenuous peace-makers who interfered in the war of the cowa 
and swine. Those who reside here are chiefly from Bund- 
lecund, and many of them very rich merchants, who are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of their religious mysteries, and had never 
been known to admit strangers into the penetralia of their 
temple. Mr. Princep had, however, called most good-na- 
turedly on the high-priest, and on one of the leading members 
of the congregation, the day before, and had said so much 
about me, both personally and officially, that they offered to 
admit me, at first alone, and at length relaxed so far as to 
receive him and Mr. Macleod as interpreters. Mr. Frazejr 
was not specially included, but Mr. Prinsep did not doubt 
he might go too. The high-priest is himself regarded as an 
incarnation of the deity. 

After climbing a steep flight of steps, and threading a suc- 
cession of the narrowest alleys I ever saw', we arrived at the 
door of a large and lofty but dingy house, at the top of which 
peeped out a little gilt cupola. Here we climbed another 
steep stair-case, and were received in a small but neat vesti- 
bule, without furniture, except three or four chairs, and with 
a beautiful oriel window' looking on the river, by the<priest, a 
tall, large man, with a very shrewd and intelligent counte- 
nance. lie begged us to be seated, and observed he was sor- 
• B ry he could not converse with me in -any language which I 
’was sufficiently acquainted with, to make me understand all 
I should see. ‘Two or three others, Jain merchants, nowen- 
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Jgred, and the priest led us into a succession of six smalt 
; jneoms, with an altar at the end of each, not unlike those in 
f Homan Catholic chapels, with a little niche on one side* re- 
sembling what in such Churches they call the “ Piscina.” 
In the centre of each room w as a large tray with rice and 
g^iee strongly perfumed, apparently as an offering,' and in 
two or three or them were men seated on their heels on the 
floor, with their hands folded as in prayer or religious con- 
templation. Over each of the altars was an altar-piece, a 
large bas-relief in marble, containing the first, five,* the last 
in succession twenty-five figures, all of men sitting cross- 
legged, one considerably larger than the rest, and represent- 
ed as a Negro. He, the priest said, was their god, the rest 
were the different bodies which he had assumed at different 
epochs, when he had become incarnate to instruct mankind. 
The doctrines which he had delivered on these occasions 
make up their theology, and the progress which any man has 
made in these mysteries, entitles him to worship in one or 
more of the successive apartments which were snown us. 

They call their god, I think, Ptirnavesa , but he is evident- 
ly the same person as Buddha, being identified by his Negro 
features and curled hair, and by the fact which the priest 
mentioned, that he had many worshippers in Pegu and Tibet. 
Yet when I asked if he was the same with Buddha, he did 
not expressly allow it, merely answering that his proper 
yame was Purnavesa. Mr. Prinsep asked one of the mer- 
chants, what was the difference between their religion and 
that of some other persons whom he named, and who arc 
their religious opponents. The man coloured up to the eyes, 
and said with bitterness, “ As much as between the Hindoo 
and the Christian, as much as between the Christian and the 
^lussulman. ” “ We worship the same God,” the priest ^said 

more calmly, “ but they are ignorant how to worship him.” 
Mr. Prinsep afterwards told me that the merchant to whom 
he spoke had been one of the most active in the recent dis- 
turbance, and had been 6 4 in trouble” on that account. On 
our return to the vestibule, where we first entered, the priest 
expressed his satisfaction at the interest which 1 had taken 
in their temple, and the hope of his congregation and him- 
self that 1 would accept a trifling present from them. One 
of the laymen at this raised a clotn, and displayed two large 
trays, one full of sweetmeats, fruit, sugar, otc. the other of 
very handsome shawls. The latter were far too valuable for 
me to accept with propriety, and I told them that the first 
would be ouite sufficient, and that it did not become a priest 
to be greedy of costly apparel. I then picked out some of 
the raisins, and begged them to send the fruit to Mr. Brooke's, 
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' but to excuse my taking the shawls. The merchants looked % 
heartily glad, I thought, that they were Jet off so easily, &n$; 
accompanied me down stairs with many compliments ando& 

’ fcrs of service in any way that I would command them 1 ; 
With the priest I had a friendly parting at the stair head. 

There yet remained to be visited the mosque of Aurung^ 
zebe, and: the Vidalaya or Hindoo College, which fortunate-^ 
ly both of them lay pretty nearly in our direct way home.? 
The former is a handsome building in a very advantageous 
situation* but chiefly remarkable for the view from its mina- 
rets, which are very lofty, and derive still greater elevation 
from the hill on which they stand. The day was not favour- 
able, but we still saw a great distance. The Himalaya range 
may, as 1 was told, be sometimes seen, but nothing of the 
sort is now visible, nor any mountains at all in a horizon of 
great extent. The ground, however, of this part of Hin- 
dostan is not without inequalities, and though it is certainly 
for the most part one immense plain, it is such a plain as one 
sees in miniature in England or on the Continent of Europe, 
not such a mere dead level as Bengah The bank on which 
Benares itself stands, is of some height, and there were se- 
veral ridges of hills, as at Chunar and other places within 
sight, which would fully rank on a level with Hawkstone. 

The whole country seems in cultivation, but less with rice 
than wheat. The villages are numerous and large, but the 
scattered dwellings few, and there is but little wood. Fuel 
is, consequently, extremely dear, and to this circumstance is 
imputed the number of bodies thrown into the river without 
burning. Suttees are less numerous in Benares than many 
parts of India, but self-immolation by drowning is very com- 
mon. Many scores, every year, of pilgrims from all parts 
of kidia, come hither expressly to end their days and secure 
their salvation. They purchase two large kedgeree pots, 
between which they tie themselves, and when empty, these 
support their weight in the water. Thus equipped, they 
paddle into the stream, then fill the pots with water whicn 
Surrounds them, and thus sink into eternity. Government 
have sometimes attempted to prevent this practice,* but with 
no other effect than driving the voluntary victims a little fur- 
ther down the river: nor indeed w T hen a man has come seve- 
ral hundred miles to die, is it likely that a police-officer can 
prevent him. Instruction seems the only way in which these 
poor people can be improved, and that, 1 trust, they will by 
degrees obtain from us. 

; The Vidalaya is a large building divided into two courts, 
galleried above and below, and full of teachers and scholars, 
divided into a number of classes, who learn reading, writing, 
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arithmetic, (in the Hindoo manner) Persian, Hindoo law/ 
rSid sacred literature, Sanscrit, astronomy, (according to the 
JFtolemaic system) and astrology! There are two hundred 
scholars, some of whom of all sorts came to say their lessons 
to me, though, unhappily, I was myself able to profit by 
none, except the astronomy, and a little of the Persian. The 
astronomical lecturer produced a terrestrial globe, divided 
according to their system, and elevated to the meridian of 
Benares. Mount Meru he identified with the north pole, 
and under the southern pole he supposed the tortoise 44 chuk- 
wa” to stand, on which the earth rests. The southern he- 
misphere he apprehended to be uninhabitable, but on its con- 
cave surface, in the interior of the globe, he placed P&dalou. 
He then showed me how the sun went round the earth once 
in every day, and how, by a different but ecjually continuous 
motion, he also visited the signs of the zodiac. The whole 
system is precisely that of Ptolemy, and the contrast was 
very striking between the rubbish which these young men 
were learning in a Government establishment, and the rudi- 
ments of real knowledge which those whom 1 had visited the 
day before had acquired, in the very same city, and under 
circumstances far less favourable. I was informed that it 


had been frequently proposed to introduce an English and 
mathematical classj and to teach the Newtonian and Coper- 
nican system of astronomy; but that the late superintenoaid 
of the establishment was strongly opposed to any innovation, 
partly on the plea tiiat it would draw the boys off from their 
Sanscrit studies, and partly lest it should interfere with the 
religious prejudices oi the professors. The first of these ar- 
guments is pretty much like what was urged at Oxford, (sub- 
stituting Greek for Sanscrit) against the new examinations, 
by which, however, Greek has lost nothing. The second is 
plainly absurd, since the Ptolemaic system, which is now 
taught, is itself an innovation, and an improvement on the 
old faith of eight worlds and seven oceans, arranged like a 
nest of boxes. 


The truth is, that even the pundit who read me this lec- 
ture, smiled once or twice very slily, and said, 4k our people 
are taught so and so,’’ as if he himself knew better. And 
Mr. Prinsep afterwards told me that learned brahmins had 
sometimes said to him, that our system was the most ration- 
al, but that the other answered all their purposes. They 
could construct almanacs, and calculate eclipses tolerably by 
the one as well as the other, and the old one was quite good 
enough, in all conscience, to cast nativities with. Nor can 
we wonder at their adherence to old usage in these respects, 
when we consider that to change their system would give 
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Nliem some personal trouble, and when we recollect that tbd 
church of Home has not even yet withdrawn the Anathemii 
which she levelled at the heresy that the earth turned roundf^ 
as taught by Copernicus and Galileo. There are in this cm* 
Jege about two hundred pupils, and ten professors, all pgstL 
’ and maintained by Government. ■ 

During my progress through the holy places I had receive*! 
garlands of flowers in considerable numbers, which I waS f‘ 
told it was uncivil to throw away, particularly those which?' 
were hung round my neck. I now, in consequence, looked 
1 more like a sacrifice than a priest, and on getting again into 
the gig, was glad to rid myself of my ornaments. On talk- 
ing with Mr. Macleod on the civility and apparent cordiali- 
ty with which I had been received by these heathen priests, 
lie said that my coming had excited considerable curiosity, 
from the idea that I was the patriarch of Constantinople! He, 
had heard this from a learned Mussulman Moulavie, Abdul- 
Khadur, who spoke of it as the current news that such a per- 
son was to arrive, and asked when he might be expected* 
The origin of the idea, when explain^, was not an unnatu- 
ral one. Of the Bishop of Calcutta, eo nomine, I had pre- 
viously reason to believe nothing had been heard or known 
in Hindostan, or any where out of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Presidency; but the news now was that the * 4 Sir- 
dar Padre,’’ or 46 Mufti,” of all the 44 Sahib log” was coming 
to visit the different churches. The only two persons they 
had heard of answering to this character were tnc pope and 
the patriarch. They were not ignorant of the religious dif- 
ferences between the English and Roman Catholics, so that 
they could not suppose me to be the former. But they are 
not equally well informed as to our discrepancy from the se- 
cond f and many of them believe, that, though we abhor • 
images, we still pay some reverence to pictures. The mou- 
. lavie himself thus explained his meaning, saying, (in conse- 
quence of Mr. Macleod *9 expressing his surprise at hi9 first 
question, 44 Whether the Papi Roum were not coming!”) 
that he did not mean old but new Rome, or Islambol, and 
. that he meant the head of those Christians, who, like his ho- 
nour, abhorred images, but not pictures. I know not whe- 
ther he quite believed Mr. Macleod’s disclaimer of such wor- 
ship, but he professed himself ignorant till that^ moment of 
the existence of a third sect among the Nazarani, and glad 
to find that the Sahibs differed, even less than he had sup- 
posed, from the true believers. None of the gentlemen most 
conversant with the natives apprehended that my arrival had 
' created any suspicious or jealous feeling, or that my avowed 
errand, (to see that the inferior Padres did their duty,) was 
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Itapght other than natural and commendable. It is, howe- 
Usc 9 thought that the natives do not really like us, and that 
|£!a fair opportunity offered, the Mussulmans, more particu: 
||rly, would gladly avail themselves of it to rise against us. ' 
But this is from political, not religious feeling; and it lias 
been increased or late years by the conduct of Lord Has- 
tings to the old Emperor of Delhi, a conduct which has been 
pursued by succeeding administrations, but which entirely 
differed from the outward respect and allegiance which the 
Company^ officers had professed to pay him, from Lord 
Clive downwards. The elevation of the Nawab of Oude to 
the kingly title, and Lord Hastings’s refusal to pay him the 
same homage which all his predecessors had courted every 
opportunity of doing, and which even the Maharattas did 
not neglect when the late Shah Aullum was their prisoner, 
have awakened questions and scruples among the fierce Mo- 
hammedans about obeying an unbelieving nation, which were 
quite forgotten while the English Company acted as the ser- 
vant and “ Dewan” of the house of Timur. The behaviour 
of Lord Hastings was very disadvantageous^ contrasted in 
Benares with that of Warren Hastings, who, in the height 
of his power and conquests, gained infinite popularity by 
riding publicly through the city, as usual with the high func- 
tionaries of the court of Delhi, behind the howdah of the he- 
reditary prince, with a fan of peacock’s feathers in his hand. 
This, however, is a digression. I am satisfied, from all 1 
hear, that the natives of this neighbourhood have at present 
no idea that any interference with their religion is intended 
on the part of Government; that if any thing, they rather 
esteem us the more for show ing some signs of not being with- 
out a religion; and that any fancies of a different tendency 
.which have arisen, on this subject, in Bengal or other •parts 
of India, have been uniformly put into their heads by ill-de- 
signing persons among the Portuguese, half-caste, or Euro- 
pean residents. Nevertheless, all my informants here, as 
well as in most other places w here I have heard the question 
discussed, are of opinion that a direct interference on the 
part of Government with any of the religious customs of the 
country, (the suttees for example,) would be eagerly laid 
hold of and urged as the first step in a new system, by all < 
who wish us ill; and that though it would probably not of it- 
self occasion a rebellion, it would give additional popularity, 
and a more plausible pretext, to the first rebellion which such 
disaffected- persons might find opportunity for attempting. 
Meanwhile I cannot learn that the missionaries and the schools 
which they establish, have excited much attention, or of an 
nn£avoural>le nature. Their labours, after all, have been 
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'Chiefly confined to the wives of the British soldiers, 
had already lost caste by their marriage, or to such Musrap 
. mans or Hindoos as of their own accord, and prompted % 
curiosity, or a better motive, have come to their schools or 
churches* or invited them to their houses. The number el$ 
these inquirers after truth is, 1 understand, even now no$; 
inconsiderable, and increasing daily. But I must say, thai| 
of actual converts, except soldiers’ wives, I have met witK; 
w ery few t and these have been all, I think made by the Arch*? 
Je icon. 

The custom of street-preaching, of which the Baptist and 
other dissenting missionaries in Bengal are very fond, has 
never been resorted to by those employed by tne Church 
Missionary Society, and never shall be as long as I have any 
influence or authority over them. I plainly see it is not ne- 
cessary, and I see no less plainly, that, though it may be 
safe among the timid Bengalees, it would be very likefy to 
produce mischief here. All which the missionaries do, is to 
teach schools, to read prayers, and preach in their churches, 
and to visit the houses of such persons as wish for informa- 
tion on religious subjects. Poor Amrut Row, the charitable 
Ex-Peishwa, (whose ashes I saw yet smoking on Ali Bhaee’s 
Ghat as I passed it,) was, 1 find, one of these inquirers. 
Mr. Morris, the missionary, had received a message with 
his highness’s compliments, desiring him to call on him the 
middle of the week, as he “ was anxious to obtain a further 
knowledge of Christianity!” It is distressing to think that 
this message was deferred so long, and that, short as the in* 
terval which he had calculated on was, his own time was 
shorter still. Yet surely one may hope for such a man that 
his knowledge and faith may have been greater than the 
world supposed, and that, at all events, the feeling which* 
made him, thus late in life, desirous to hear the truth, would 
not be lost on Him whose grace may be supposed to have first 
prompted it. 

• I received a visit from the Raja of Benares, a middle aged 
man, very corpulent, with more approach to colour in his 
^cheeks than is usually 9een in Asiatics, and a countenance 
• and appearance not unlike an English fanner. My few com- 
plimentary phrases in Persian being 90on at an end, Mr. 
Hrooke interpreted for me, and I found my visiter very ready 
to converse aoout the antiquities of his city, "the origin of ite 
name, which he said had anciently been Baranas, from two 
rivers, Bara and Nasa, which here fall, into the Ganges, (I 
suppose under ground, for no such are set down on the map,) 
and other similar topics. I regretted to learn, after he was 
gone, that he resided at some distance from the city on the 
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gjfber side of the river, and where I had no chance of return* 
Jiig hi 9 call; but 1 was told that he expected no such comply 
fnent, though he would be pleased tp learn that I had wished 
to pay it him. The Maharaja’s equipage was not by any 
jneans a splendid one; he had silver sticks, however, behind 
his carriage, and the usual show of spears preceding it, but 
no troopers that I saw. He is rich, notwithstanding, and 
the circumstances of his family have materially improved 
since the conquest of Benares by the English from the Mus- 
sulmans. 

September 8. — I this morning went to some of the points 
in the city which I was most anxious to fix in my memory, 
which had indeed been a little confused by the multitude oi 
objects which 1 saw yesterday. 1 rode a very pretty but hot 
and obstinate Java pony. These ponies bear a high price in 
India, and deserve it, as, though little creatures, they arc 
beautiful, lively, and very strong and hardy. 1 am told I 
was wrong in not bringing up my Arab, since I shall find a 
good horse absolutely necessary for my journey over land, 
and really good ones are very dear and difficult to procure. 
A Turkoman horse, if I can obtain one, is said to be the best 
for my purpose, since, though not very fleet nor handsome, 
they are strong, sure-footed, good-tempered, and, when 
not to much hurried, never tire. The horses of the Dooab 
and Rajbootana have been lately a good deal improved by an 
intermixture of English blood, and are generally tall and 
handsome, but are dear, and often very vicious, and on the 
whole better adapted for a hunt or a battle, than the patient 
and continued exertions of a long march. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during my ride in Benares 
this morning, except the conduct of a little boy, a student 
• in the Vi dal ay a, who ran alter me in the street, and * with 
hands joined, said that 1 “had not heard him his lesson 
yesterday, but he could sing it very well to-day if I would 
let him.” I accordingly stopped my horse, and sate with 
great patience while he chanted a long stave of Sanscrit. 

1 repeated at proper pauses, “ good, good,” which satisfied 
him so much, that when lie had finished, he called out 
“again,” and was beginning a second stave when I dismiss- 
ed nim with a present, on which he fumbled in his mantle 
lor some red flowers, which he gave me, and ran by my side, 
still talking on till the crowd separated us. While he was 
speaking or singing, for I hardly know which to call it, the 
people round applauded him very much; and from the way 
m which they 6eeined to apply the verses to me, I suspect 
that it was a complimentary address which he had been in- 
structed to deliver the day before, but had missed his oppor- 
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^tunity. If so, I am glad he did not lose his labour; but tli^ J 
few words, which, from their occurrence in Hindoostanefe* i 
1 understood, did not at all help me to his meaning. 

. This evening I dined with Mr. Sands, one of the circuit 
judges, at whose house I had the pleasure to find Mr. Mel- 
ville, who had just arrived from Ghazeepoor. He and Mr* 
Macleod offered again to take me to Benares, which, as they$ 
said, I had only half seen. I was, however, thoroughly tired 5 , 
with the days of bustle I had gone through. On Sunday I 
had thre^ services, on Monday one, the consecration of the 
burial ground, besides the school-examination. On Tuesday 
I had been sight-seeing from five till nearly ten o'clock; to- 
day I was out an almost equal time, similarly employed, be- 
sides a regular evening drive, anti receiving and paying vi- 
sits, while all the intervals between these engagements were 
occupied with reading and answering a large mass of papers 
from Bishop’s College, Madras, and Calcutta. I therefore 
begged leave to postpone my further researches till mv next 
visit* To see it as it deserves, indeed, Benares would re- 
quire a fortnight. 

My boats arrived this morning off the mouth of the small 
river which leads to Secrole, but as the stale of the weather 
was such as to make it probable it would soon be almost dry, 
they were sent on to Rajaghat, and thence proceeded direct- 
ly to Chunar, whither I was advised to go myself by land. 
The weather has indeed been such as is very seldom experi- 
enced at this time of year, and such as threatens to be very 
unfortunate, not only for my voyage, but for the country. 
No rain has fallen for many days; the wind has blown stea- 
dily and very hot from the west, and every thing fortells a 
speedy termination of the “ bursal,” or rainy season. In 
consequence, 1 shall have a very laborious and slow tracking 
on the river, anil what is much worse, the tanks are barely* 
half full, the country but imperfectly irrigated, and famine, 
murrain, and all their attendant horrors, may be looked for. 
God avert such calamities from this poor country! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BENARES TO ALLAHABAD. 

til UNAR— INTENSE HEAT TRIMBUK-JEE HINDOO TEMPLE- 

CONFIRMATION INVALIDS DEPARTURE FROM CHUNAR— 

LARGE FISH RETROSPECT OF BENARES— qUARREL BE- 
TWEEN HINDOOS AND MUSSULMANS SITTING DHURNA— 

NATIVES’ OPINIONS OF ENGLISH GOVERNORS ALLAHABAD— 

FORT JUMNA MUSJEED CONFIRMATION PREPARATIONS 

FOR MARCHING FESTIVAL OF RAMA AND SETA. 

September 10. — The events of yesterday are not worth 
recording. Mr.Macleod had promised to drive me in his gig 
half way to Sultanpoor, and at five o’clock this morning lie 
was at my door. My palanquin had been sent on before, so 
that I had the advantage of making a quicker progress, as 
well as of enjoying his interesting conversation for about 
seven miles, when the carriage road ended in a little nullah, 
where we found the palanquin waiting for me, in which 1 
proceeded to Sultanpoor, where l found a boat in readiness 
to convey me to Chunar, at which place I was to be Colonel 
Alexander's guest. 

The view of Chunar is, from the river, very striking. Its 
fortress, which is of great extent, formerly of first-rate im- 
portance, and still in good repair, covers tne crest and sides 
of a large and high rock, with several successive enclosures 
of walls and towers, the lowest of which have their base 
washed by the Ganges. On the right, as we approached it, 
is seen a range of rocky and uneven hills, on the left a large 
'Indian town, intermingled with fine round-headed trees, 
with some very good European habitations, and a tall go- 
thic tower like that of a parish church in England, which be- 
longs, in fact, to the Mission Church, and is an imitation of 
that in Mr. Corrie’s native village. The whole scene is en - 
tirely English; the mosques and muts are none of them vi- 
sible in this quarter; the native houses, with their white 
walls and red tiled roofs, look exactly like those of a small 
English country town; the castle with its union flag is such 
as would be greatly admired, but not at ail out of place, in 
any ancient English seaport ; and, much as I admire palm 
trees, I felt glad that they were not very common in this 
neighbourhood, and that there were in point of fact none vi- 
sible, to spoil the home character of the prospect. But such 
a sun, thank heaven! never glared in England as this day 
rained its lightnings on Chunar. I thought myself fortu« 
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, rate in getting housed by ten o’clock, and before the wary! 

* came on, but it was still enough to sicken one. There was 
little wind, and what there tvas was hot, and the reflection an4 

a glare of the light gray rock, the light gray castle, the light 

* gray sand, the white houses, and the not bright river were 
about as much as I could endure. Yet, I trust, it is not fc 
little that overpowers me. Breakfast, however, at Colonel 
Alexander’s, and a good draught of cold water, set me quii$ 
up again, and I was occupied the rest of the morning in ob*: 
taining details of the schools and mission from Mr. Green* 
wood anti Mr. Bowley. We dined with Colonel Robertson, 1 
the commandant of tne fortress and station, aud met a very 
large party, including among others Sir G. Martindell, the 
general in command at Cawnpoor; he is a fine, mild, unaf- 
fected old officer, with an experience of India, and particu- 
larly the upper provinces, scarcely shorter than Mr. Brooke’s, 
and perhaps more various and extensive. 

In the evening Colonel Alexander drove me in a gig a lit- 
tle way into the country, which is really pretty. The Euro- 

3 dwellings are all on the side of a steep slope, covered 
wood ana gardens, with their drawing room verandahs 
opening for the most part on a raised terrace. Behind, and 
rising still higher up the slope, is the native town, the houses 
all of stone and mostly or two stories, generally with ve- 
randahs in front let out into shops, the whole not unlike a 
Welsh market-town, but much larger, and probably contain- 
ing 15,000 people. Beyond is an open country, intersected 
by a broad nullah, with a handsome gothic bridge, and beyond 
this an open extent of rocky and woody country, which is a 
good deal infested by wolves and bears, but seldom visited 
by a tiger. The bears rarely do any harm unless they are 
first attacked. The wolves are apparently more daring and 
impudent than in Russia; they are said frequently to come to 
the houses and sheepfolds, and sometimes even attack and 
carry oft' children. The inhabitants of Chunar will not ad- 
mit that it deserves the character which it usually bears, of 
.excessive heat, but if this day and night were a fair specimen, 

I have certainly felt nothing to equal it. It happily grew cool- 
er towards morning, and I got a lew hours good sleep, which 
1 much needed. 


September 11. — This morning Colonel Robertson called to 
take me to see the fort, which well repays the labour, though 
this is not trifling. The site and outline are vejry, noble; the 
rock on which it stands is perfectly insulated, iS^|Sjther na- 
turally or by art, bordered on every side by n-liij iwi ttfal pre- 
cipice, flanked wherever it has been possibli:||M|ttl a sa- 
iieafcangle, with towers, bartizans, and ba^mK^pmriMi 
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Items and sizes. There are a good many cannon mounted* a 
Pi a noble bomb-proof magazine for powder, which has been^ 
lately in a great measure stripped for the supply of the Bir- 
man war. Colonel Robertson, however, tola me, that the 
Ammunition on which he should most depend for the defence* 
of Chunar are stone cylinders rudely made, and pretty much 
like garden rollers, which are piled up in great numbers 
throughout the interior of the fort, and for which the rock on 
which the fort stands affords an inexhaustible quarry. These, 
which are called “ mutwalas” (drunkards,) from their stag- 
gering motion, are rolled over the parapet down the steep 
face of the hill, to impede the advances and overwhelm the 
ranks of an assaulting army; and when a place has not been 
regularly breached, or where, as at Chunar, the scarped and 
sloping rock itself serves as a rampart, few troops will so 
much as face them. Against a native army, Colonel Robert- 
son said, Chunar, if resolutely defended, would, he thought, 
be impregnable, and except in one quarter it would stand no 
contemptible siege against a European force. Even there 
the rock which commands it, might easily be so much ]pw- 
ered as to prevent any danger; and the stone of which it con- 
sists is so valuable, that the neighbouring Zemindars had of- 
fered to cart it away at their own expense, provided Govern- 
ment would give up the duty now laid on Cnunar-stone when 
transported to different parts of India; but the offer was de- 
clined. 

On the top of the rock of Chunar, and within the rampart, 
is a considerable space, covered with remarkably fine English 
hay-grass, now nearly ripe for cutting, several noble spread- 
ing trees, and some excellent houses for the officers, few of 
whom, however, when not on duty, remain here, the reflec- 
tion of the sun from the rock being very powerful, and the 
'Cxpensc of bringing water for the Tatties great. Within’ this 
principal circle, and on a still higher point, are two inner for- 
tifications, one containing the Governor's house, the hospital, 
and the state-prison, now inhabited by the celebrated Maha- 
ratta chieftain Tiimbukdee, long the inveterate enemy of tbe, 
British power, and the fomenter of all the troubles of Berar, 
Malwah,‘ and the Deccan. He is confined with great strict- 
ness, having a European as well as a sepoy guard, and never 
being trusted out oi the sight of the sentries. Even his bed- 
chamber has three grated windows open into the verandah 
which serves as guard room. In other respects he is well 
treated^ Targe and very airy apartments, a small 

build^|np|iip as a pagoda, and a little garden shaded 
with vtfhich he has planted very prettily with 

balsaidi(^|p|^per dowers. Four of his own servants ass al- 
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lowed to attend him, but they are always searched 
' they quit or return to the fort, and must be always there W 
night. He is a little, lively, irritable-looking man, dfem£| 
when I saw him, in a dirty cotton mantle, and a broad ref 
border, thrown carelessly over his head and shoulders. I waj| 
introduced to him by Colonel Alexander, and he received 
courteously, observing that he himself was a brahmin, and $ip 
token of his brotherly regard, plucking some of his prettie^ 
flowers for me. He then showed me nis garden and pagoda*! 
and after a few common-place expressions of the pleasure £ 
felt in scfeing so celebrated a warrior, which he answered by 
saying, with a laugh, he should have been glad to make my 
acquaintance elsewhere , l made my bow ana took leave. He 
has been now, 1 believe, live years in prison, and seems like- 
ly to remain there during life, or till tne death of his patron 
and tool, Bajee Row, may lessen his power of doing mischief. 
He has often offered to give security to any amount for his 
good behaviour, and to become a warmer friend to the Com- 
pany than he has ever been their enemy, but his applications 
havp been vain. He attributes, I understand, their failure to 
Mr. Elphinstone, the governor of Bombay, who is, he says, 
4i his best friend, and his worst enemy,** the faithful trustee 
of his estate, treating his children with parental kindness, 
and interesting himself, in the first instance, to save his life, 
but resolutely fixed on keeping him in prison, and urging the 
Supreme Court to distrust all his protestations. His life 
must now be dismally monotonous and wearisome. Though 
a brahmin of high caste, and so long a minister of state and 
the commander of armies, he can neither write nor read, and 
his whole amusement consists in the ceremonies of his idol- 
atry, his garden, and the gossip which his servants pick up 
for him in the town of Chunar. Avarice seems at present 
his Ailing passion. lie is a very severe inspector of his week-' 
ly accounts, and one day set the whole garrison in an uproar 
about some ghee which ne accused his khansaman of embez- 
zling; in short, he seems less interested with the favourable 
reports which he from time to time receives of his family, than 
with the banking accounts by which they are accompanied. 
Much as he is said to deserve his fate, as a murderer, extor- 
tioner, and a grossly perjured man, I hope I may be allowed 
to pity him. 

In the last enclosure of the fortress, on the very summit 
of the mountain, and calculated to make a defence even after 
all the lower works had fallen, are several v^y^lnieresting 
buildings. One of them is the old Hindoo pdaifei -central 
dome surrounded by several vaulted apartmedl^fl«h many 
of painting and carving, but dark, low, and imper- 
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j to heat; on one side of this is a loftier and more airy 

sliding, now used as an armoury, but formerly the resi- 
dence of the Mussulman governor, «with handsome rooms, 
and beautifully carved oriel windows, such as one reads of 
in Mrs. R&dcliffe’s castles. A little further on in the bas- 
tion is an extraordinary well or reservoir, about fifteen feet 
in diameter, and cut to a great depth in the solid rock, but 
the water of which is not sufficiently good to be used, ex- 
cept in case of necessity. In front of the Hindoo palace, 
in the pavement of the court, are seen four small round 
holes, just large enough for a man to pass through, below 
which is the state prison of ancient times. Well is it for 
Trimbuk-jee that his lot is thrown in better days! This is 
a horrible dungeon indeed, with neither light, air, nor ac- 
cess, except wnat these apertures supply to a space of forty 
feet square. It is now used as a cellar. But the greatest 
curiosity of all remains to be described. Colonel Robertson 
called for a key^ and unlocking a rusty iron door in a very 
rugged and ancient wall , said he would show me the most 


holy place in all India. Taking ofl’his hat, he led the wayjnto 
a small square court, overshadowed by a very old pcepul 
tree, which grew from the rock on one side, and from one of 
the branches of which hung a small silver bell. Under it 
was a large slab of black marble, and opposite on the walls, 
a rudely carved rose enclosed in a triangle. No image was 
visible, but some sepoys who followed us in, fell on their 
knees, kissed the dust in the neighbourhood, of the stone, 
and rubbed their foreheads with it. On this stone. Colonel 
Alexander said, the Hindoos all believe that the Almighty 
is seated, personally, though invisibly, for nine hours every 
day, removing during the other three hours to Benares. On 
this account the sepoys apprehended that Chunar can never 
be taken by an enemy, except between the hours of six and 
nine in the morning, and for the same reason, and in order 
by this sacred neighbourhood to be out of all danger of 
witchcraft, the kings of Benares, before the Mussulman 
conquest, had all the marriages of their famil y celebrated iu 
the adjoining palace. I own I felt some little emotion in 
standing on this mimic mount Calasay. I was struck with 
the absence of idols, and with the feeling of propriety which, 
made even a Hindoo reject external symbols in the sup- 
posed actual presence of the deity, and I prayed inwardly 
that God would always preserve in my mind, and in his own 
good timeisitruct these poor people, in what manner, and 
how indeed present both here and every where. 

We AM AVnt back to Colonel Alexander’s, and thence 
to church, Where I had the satisfaction of confirming warVv 
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^ne hundred persons, fifty -seven of whom were native*: 
chiefly, as at Benares, soldiers 9 wives and widows, but alt 
unacquainted with the English language, and perfectly Orfeft* 
4al in their dress and habits. They were most deeply im- 
pressed with the ceremony, bowing down to the very pate* 
nient when I laid my hand on their heads, and making the 
responses in a deep solemn tone of emotion which was ex* 
Iremely touching. The elder women, and all the few men 
who offered themselves, had been Mr.Corrie’s converts dut* 
ing his residence here; the younger females had been added 
to the Church, either from Hindooism, Mohammedanism, or 
Popery, by Mr. Bowley. Of the last there were not mann 
but strange to tell, they were, he said, as ignorant in tne 
first instance of the commonest truths of Christianity as the 
Hindoos. After dinner to-day, Colonel Alexander drove 
me to a beautiful place about three miles from Chunar, a 
garden of palm and other fruit-trees, containing a mosque, 
and a very large and beautiful tomb of a certain Shekh 
Ksiseem SoLiman and his son. Of their history I could learn 
nothing further than that they were very holy men, who died 
here when on a pilgrimage, and that their tombs, and the 
accompanying mosque, were built and endowed by one of 
the emperors of Delhi. The buildings and the grove in 
which tncy stand are very solemn and striking, and the 
carving of the principal gateway, and of the stone lattice 
with which the garden is enclosed, is more like embroide- 
ry than the work of the chisel. A party of Mussulmans 
were at their evening prayers on one of the stone terraces, 
all, as usual, decent, devout, and earnest. Colonel Alex- 
ander expressed a regret that Christians fell short of them 
in these particulars. I answered at the moment, that per- 
haps. in proportion to the spirituality of our religion, wo 
were too apt to neglect its outward forms. But on conside- 
ration, I am not sure that the imputation, which I have heard 
before, is just, or that Mussulmans when in the act of prayer 
are really more externally decorous than the majority of 
Christians. We are all much impressed with religious ce- 
remonies to which we are not accustomed, anil while as 
passing and casual spectators of a worship carried on by 
persons, in scene and dress, words and posture, all different 
from our own, but all picturesque and striking, we may ea- 
sily overlook those less conspicuous instances of listlessnesa 
or inattention, which would not fail to attract our notice 
where the matter and manner are both familiar. I am sure 
that the Heathens and Mussulmans, and there were many 
of them, who looked in on our congregation this morning, 
fault to find with the decency and external abstrac- 
: viun either of the native or European *worshippers. The 
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pUbt was intensely hot, but I, and by my advice, Colonel 
ptifXiinder, passed it in very tolerable comfort, by sleeping 
#B a couch in an open verandah. 

V September 12.— This morning I had the agreeable sur-, 

. prise to find that Messrs. Macleod and Frazer had come 
- over from Benares during the night. We went to church 
together, where I also found Mr. Morris. * I had consequent- 
ly four clergymen with me, besides the Catechists Bowley 
and Adlington, — a more numerous body than could, thirty 
years ago, have been mustered in the whole Presidency of 
Fort William. The congregation, too, was more numerous 
than I have seen out of Calcutta. The invalids of the gar- 
rison who attended, amounted to above two hundred Euro- 
ropeans, besides the officers and civil servants and their fa- 
milies, and I should think one hundred natives. About one 
hundred and thirty staid the Sacrament, of whicji the natives 
amounted to nearly seventy, and I was led to observe that 
the women of their number who had been Mussulmans, per- 
tinaciously kept their veils down, and even received the 
bread on a corner of the muslin, rather than expose the bare 
hand. One of the others, a very young woman, who had 
been confirmed the day before, instead of extending the 
hand, threw back her veil, and opened her mouth, by which 
I gugssed she had been brought up a Roman Catholic. All 
were very devout and attentive,— some shed tears, and the 
manner in which they pronounced c< Ameen’* was very so- 
lemn and touching. The Hindoostanee prayers read ex- 
tremely well, but they are so full of Arabic and Persian 
words, that those converts who have not been Mussulmans 
must, I fear, find some difficulty in understanding them. 

After dinner we again attended church, first for Hindoos- 
tanee prayer, afterwards for the usual English service. The 
former was attended by 1 should suppose two hundred per- 
sons, many of whom, however, were Heathens and Mussul- 
mans, who distinguished themselves by keeping their turbans 
on. Mr. Morris read the prayers, omitting the Psalms and 
the First Lesson, neither of which, unfortunately, are as yet 
translated into Hindoostanee, though the latter is in pro- 
gress, and Mr. Bowley preached a very useful and sensible 
sermon. He speaks Hindoostanee with the fluency of a na- 
tive, and I was pleased to find that I could follow the argu- 
ment of his sermon with far more ease than I expected. 

Chunar, or, “ dumar-Curb/’ that is Chunar Castle, used 
to be of great importance as a military post before the vast 
extension of the British frontier westward. It is one of the 
principal stations for such invalids as are still equal to jgar- 
nson duty; and on them at the present moment, owib§*{£ 
tile low state of the Company’s army, and the demand for 
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mm in the east, all the duty of Chunar depend*, which* 
from tlieir health, they are barely equal to, though thtfy 
are, Europeans and sepoys together, above a thousand men* 
The ‘sepoy invalids have mostly grown old in the service* 
and are weather-beaten fellows, with no other injury than 
what time has inflicted. Some of the Europeans are very 
old likewise; there is one who fought with Clive, and has 
still no infirmity but deafness and dim sight. The majority* 
however, are men still hardly advanced beyond youth, early 
victims of a devouring climate, assisted, perhaps, by care* 
lessness and intemperance; and it was a pitiable spectacle 
to see the white emaciated hands thrust out under a soldier** 
sleeve to receive the sacrament, and the pale cheeks, and 
tall languid figures of men, who, if they had remained in 
Europe, would have been still overflowing with youthful 
vigour and vivacity, the best ploughmen, the strongest wres- 
tlers, and the merriest dancers of the village. The invalids 
of Chunar have borne a very bad character for their profli- 
gacy and want of discipline; but Colonel Alexander says 
that he never commanded men who, on the whole, gave him 
less trouble, and a favourable character is given of many by 
the Missionary, Mr. Greenwood. I should judge well of 
them from their attendance in church, and the remarkable 
seriousness of their deportment while there.* 

♦During the Bishop’s stay at Chunar, a memorial was addressed 
to him through Colonel Robertson, commandant of the garrison, by 
the gentlemen who compose the committee for the care of the 
Church and the Mission premises, expressing a hope that Govern- 
ment would allow a small monthly sum to assist m preserving a 
building which had been erected, and hitherto maintained, with- 
out any assistance from Government. To this memorial, the Bish- 
op returned the following answer from Allahabad to Colonel Ro- 
bertson. 

“I have to acknowledge the receipt of your obliging letter, as 
well as the very interesting and important memorial contained ir 
it. In answer to both, I beg leave to say, that among the many cir- 
cumstances which rendered my visit to Chunar an agreeable one, ? 
principal was the pleasure I derived from witnessing the dimen- 
sions, the solidity, and good taste of the church, as well as the high- 
ly creditable manner in which divine service was performed, and 
' trie numerous, orderly and devout attendance of the Europeans oi 
your garrison, as well as the native wives and widows. I feel, there- 
fore, no less forcibly than the gentlemen of the church committee 
themselves, an anxiety, that so striking; a proof of the piety and li- 
berality of individuals at that station, should not be suffered to fall 
to decay through a want of the fostering hand of Government; and 
that the gallant men who have spent their health and strength in 
thetr country’s cause, should not be deprived, in their age and in- 
vfcffEStibs, of the comforts which the ordinances of religion are only 
\ble to supply. I beg you, therefore, to believe that the objects of 
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r - . September 13.— -This morning I went again with CdJonei 
Alexander and my two friends from Benares, to see the 
Itomb of Shekh Soliman,t and after breakfast I went on 
'|>oard, taking leave of my friends with a more Earnest ‘wish 
to meet again than travellers can often hope to feel. No* 
thing occurred this day or the next much worth recording. 
We made a very slow progress with the tow-line, under a 
burning sun, and without wind. The country is prettv, but 
the river falling very low, with great bare banks of brown 
earth visible on each,6ide. The boatmen all cry out that 
there will be famine in these provinces, though in Bengal, 
where rice is the staple crop, the harvest will probably be a 
very fine one, the danger there being of too much, rather 
than too little water. I'his heat brings all odious insects 
out of their lurking-places; I found in my cabin a large scor- 
pion, not like that which I had seen before, but black and 
fiairy, and two more were found by my servants. Near 
Seidpoor the Comes’ boats were attacked by a swarm of 
large wasps which stung every person on board; it is a ce- 
lebrated place for sugar, which indeed seems cultivated to 
a great and increasing extent in all this part of the country. 
At most of the ghats leading to the villages I see large rol- 

your application, so far as I apprehend them to be compatible with 
some general measures to the same good end, which 1 have reason 
to anticipate from the care of Government, shall not want my best 
recommendation, or my earnest wishes for their success with a Go- 
vernment, which, I willingly bear them witness, to the extent of 
the means intrusted to them, have always shown themselves anx- 
ious for the encouragement and support of such feelings and such 
conduct as 1 witnessed in the veterans of Chunar. 

“ May I request you to convey to the gentlemen of the church 
committee, my thanks in the name of the Church of England and 
religion in general, for the liberality which they have shown, and 
the judgment with which that liberal expenditure has been con- 
ducted; and to accept, at the same time, my best thanks for all the 
kindness with which you have personally favoured me.” - 

(Signed) “REGINALD CALCUTTA.” — Ed. 
t The.following is an extract of a letter from Colonel Alexander 
to the Editor, dated London, 13th July, 1827 : — 

“ It may, at a time when every thing relating to the memory of 
such a man is precious, be interesting to you to hear, that during 
the few days the reverend Bishop honoured me with his company 
at Chunar, in our early drive one morning in my gig, I pointed out 
to him a large stone idol, of curious manufacture, which had just 
been sculptured, and was nearly ready for transmission to Benares, 
to be set up in one" of the temples. His Lordship descended 
from, the gig, and surveyed it with deep attention, but said little. 
Thjdie, however, who knew him, may easily imagine what were 
the workings of his mind at the sight of such an object, not 1 
tnonths before hewn' from the neighbouring quarry. ’—Ed. 
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iers of Chunar-stone, apparently just landed from boats, 
and intended to crush the sugar-canes. The demand must 
be great to elicit such a supply. * 

* September 15— We passed Mirzapoor, the size and appa- 
rent opulence of which surprised me, as it is a place or no 
ancient importance or renown, has grown up completely 
since the English power has been established here, and un- 
der our Government is only an inferior civil station, with a, 
few native troops. It is, however, a very great town, as 
large, 1 should tnink, as Patna, with many handsome native 
houses, and a vast number of mosque? and temples, nume- 
rous, and elegant bungalows on its outskirts and on the .op- 
posite side of the river, — a great number of boats of all 
kinds moored under its ghats, and is computed to contain 
between 2 and 300,000 people. 

This is, indeed, a most rich and striking land. Here, id 
the space of little more than two hundred miles, along the 
same riv£r, I have passed six towns, none of them less po j 
pulous than Chester, — two (Patna and Mirzapoor,) more so 
than Birmingham; and one (Benares) morfe peopled than any 
city in Europe, except London and Paris! and this besides vil- 
lages innumerable. I observed to Mr. Corric that I had ex- 
pected to find agriculture in Hindostan in a flourishing state, 
but the great cities ruined, in consequence of the ruin of 
the Mussulman nobles. lie answered, that certainly very 
many ancient families had gone to decay, but he did not 
think the gap had been ever perceptible in his time, in this 
part of India, since it had been more than filled up by a new 
order rising from the middling classes, whose wealth had, 
during his recollection, increased very greatly. Far indeed 
from those cities which we had already passed decaying, 
most*of them had much increased in the number of their 
houses, and, in what is a sure sign of wealth in India — the 
number and neatness of their ghats and temples, since he 
was last here. Nothing, he said, was plainer to him, from 
the multitude of little improvements of this kind, of small 
temples and bungalows, partly in the European style, but 
obviously inhabited by natives, that wealth was becoming 
more abundant among the middling ranks, and that such of 
’them as are rich are not afraid of appearing so. The great 
cities in the Dooab, he said, were indeed scenes of desola- 
tion. The whole country round Delhi and Agra, when he 
first saw it,, was filled 'with the marble ruins of villas, 
mosques, and palaces, with the fragments of tanks and ca- 
ttle, and the vestiges of enclosures. But this ruin had oc- 
<urrjgd before the British arms had extended thus far, and 
the country was under the tyranny and never-ending 
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Evasions of the Persians, Affghans, and Maharaitag. Evea 
Jlere a great improvement had taken place before he left 
if Agra, and he hoped to find a much greater on his return* 
"He apprehended, that on the whole, all India had gained ua- 
^9er British rule, except, perhaps, Dacca and its neighbour* 

■ hood, where the manufacturers had been nearly ruined. 

We slept this night off a village called Janghuirabad, in 
a pretty situation, with a grove of fine round-topped trees, 
under which a large pulwar was building. Several sugar- 
mill rollers were on the beach. The bank waB very high, 
and much of it having been recently deserted by the water, 
the smell was very unpleasant. I have great reason to be 
thankful that under this tremendous sun, my spirits and ap- 
petite remain as good as usual. 

September 16. — We passed an old Gossain, who said his 
age was 104, and that he had no complaint but dimness of 
sight. He told me that the last ten years had been remark- 
tide for an interruption, and frequently an entire cessation 
of the rains in September, which he never remembered be- 
fore. He thought it would continue two years longer, 
44 for,” says he, 44 every tiling changes once in twelve years 
for good or bad; the bad is nearly gone now — the good will 
come; only be patient.” 

We moored at night near a sand-bank in the middle of 
the river, in company with several other vessels, among oth- 
ers the fleet of General Martindell, but, from the nature of 
our quarters, with little facility of communication. The 
heat had continued intense all day, but about midnight the 
wind changed to the east, and was refreshing and even cold. 

September 17. — After another day’s sailing we moored un- 
der a high precipitous bank, which, like all those we now 
. see, was worn into a regular succession of steps, following 
all the wavy lines of its face, and marking the gradual, 
though, in the present year, most rapid subsiding of the wa- 
ter. The uppermost of these was at ^east thirty feet above 
the present level of the river, and higher still the usual 
bank or sand-hill arose about twenty feet more. I climbed 
with sotae trouble to the top of this for my twilight walk, 
taking Abdullah with me. After passing the usual margin 
of high jungle-grass, with its beautiful silky tufts hanging - 
over our heads, we got into a field of Lndian-corn with a 
pretty good path through it, but no other appearance of a 
village, and the country, so far as the imperfect light allowed 
me to discover, more wild and jungly than any which I had 
passed since Sicligully. A brilliant light, however, beamed 
up among the trees at some distance, and I walked towards 
it in the idea that it was a cowman’s cottage, and tfiStrl t 
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get some milk, the goats I had on board being drp 
On approaching it, however, and when we got within atom 
one hundred yards, it suddenly disappeared, and we fouttf 
neither path nor village. Abdullah observed, that thetfE 
people could have been about no good, that it was \ a very lil&f 
• a jugglery fire, and we had better turn back again. ” I alt 
swered, that I thought they were more like thieves than jug- 
glers; to which he replied, it might be so, for a slip of coua* 
try near us, either now was, or had been very lately undet 
the Naw&b of Oude, and was a mere nest of thieves. 
44 Well,” said I, 44 if they are thieves, it will not be desir$ 
ble to have them so near our boats to-night, and we will aj 
least go up to the place where the fire has been. As for jug* 
glery, you know wc are Christians, and the devil cannot 
bun us.” I had not, indeed, the smallest idea that there 
was risk, inasmuch as we were two of us, and my boat with- 
in hail. 1 felt also sure that a village was not far off, or m 
least a cowshed, from a shepherd’s pipe which I had heart 
in that direction just before wc came to shore. I still won* 
tiered we saw nothing, till 1 came close jjpon a little shed oJ 
straw, out of which a man thrust his head, and in answer tc 
my question of 44 who’s there?” answered 44 a watch.” Ab* 
dullah asked him why he had put out his light; he said th&J 
he was watching his cucumbers, that he had lighted a fire 
to keep off wild beasts, but on hearing our voices, had co« 
vered it up with turf, lest its light should attract more com* 
pany than he desired to his garden. The village, lie said 
was still at some distance, and with the little Tight which 
remained, we should not easily find it. In fact, it was sc 
dark by the time we returned to the bank, that I was obliged 
(o call for a lantern to find my way down again. I asked 
what beasts the man had to apprehend, and he answered, 
wild hogs and wolves; the former would certainly be likely 
to visit his cucumbers, and the fire might keep them at a 
distance, but the latter must be much more audacious in 
^his country than in Europe, if they would come near a 
living and waking man. It is probable, however, that the 
imperfect means of defence possessed by these poor people, 
together with their fatalist principles and consequent ne- 
glect of precautions, may give mischievous animals a great- 
er confidence than they are likely to possess in the neigh- 
bourhood of the strong, hardy, and intelligent peasants of 
Russia or Sweden. 

The district of which Abdullah spoke as subject to the 
Nawab of Oude, is about four miles a-head of our present 
'station, and is called Lucha-geery. It was a part of the 
jefalfturc of Saadut Ali Khan’s mother, who refused to aiien- 
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it when Allahabad and the neighbouring province ware 
<$eded to the Company. Since her death it has been ex* 
Changed for a large tract of our conquest in Nepaul. While 
subject to the Begum and the Nawab, it was indeed a nest 
of thieves, but is now under the same police with the rest of 
the Company’s territories. 

The day had been as hot as its predecessor, but towards 
sunset a light pleasant air sprung from the east, in which 
quarter also I saw a collection of clouds with some light- 
ning, and other indications of rain, if not immediately, yet, 
it might be hoped, in a day or two. 

September 18.—- This morning, as I was at breakfast, the 
alarm was given of a great snake in the after-cabin, which 
had found its way into a basket containing two caps, presents 
for my wife and myself from Meer Ushruff Ah ol Dacca. 
It was immediately, and without examination, pronounced 
to be a large “Chreetu,” cobra di capello, and caused great 
alarm amongst my servants,; however, on dislodging it from 
its retreat, it merely proved to be a water-snake. It ap- 
peared to have been coiled up very neatly round the fur ol 
the cap, and though its bite would not have been venomous, 
would certainly have inflicted a severe wound on any body 
who had incautiously opened the basket. I had once or 
twice, since leaving Chunar, fancied I heard a gentle hiss- 
ing, but the idea of a snake in the boat seemed so improba- 
ble, that 1 attributed it to different causes, or to fancy* 
Much wonder was expressed at finding it in such a place, 
but as I have seen one of the same kind climb a tree, it is 
probable that it had ascended one of the ropes by which the 
boat is moored at night. I had heard at Patna of a lady 
who once lay a whole night with a cobra di capello under 
her pillow; she repeatedly thought during the night .that 
something moved, and in die morning when she snatched 
her pillow away, she found the thick black throat, the square 
heao, the green diainond-like eye, advanced within two in- 
ches of her neck. The snake was without malice, his hood 
was uninflated, and he was merely enjoying the warmth of 
his nest; but, alas! for her, if she had during the night 
pressed him a little too roughly! 

The banks under Luclia-geery are more than usually pic- 
turesque, being very lofty and steep, covered down to high- 
water with beautiful pendant creepers, and backed by a con- 
siderable jungle. Tlie stream was so rapid that we were 
obliged to cross to the other side, and fortunately had a light 
easterly breeze again to assist us. The sun, however, was, 

I think? Jiotter than ever. 1 was amused to find that these 
boatmen have the same fancy with our English sailors about 
whistling for a wind. ,? 



• Within these few days all the vermin part of Noah*# 
household seemed to have taken a fancy to my little ark* 
To the scorpions, the cockroaches, the ants, ana the snake* 
jvere added this morning two of the largest spiders I ever 
saw, and such as I regretted afterwards 1 did not preserve 
.inspirits; In a bottle they would have made monsters fit 
for the shelf of any conjurer in Christendom. About three 
o’clock, as we were doubling a sand-bank, some fishermen 
came on board with a large fish, which they called “rooh»” 
something like a carp, and weighing, I should guess, twenty 
pounds, tor which they only asked six anas, and 1 bought it 
for my servants. I asked if they had any more, on which 
they produced two others, between them a fair load for an 
ass, and of a kind which I never saw before. They were 
ugly fish, with heads a little like toads, a smooth skin without 
scales, of a pale olive colour, one high dusky-coloured up- 
right fin on the back, and another on each side, with a forked 
tad; their name “ Baghee.” Abdullah said they were eata- 
ble and wholesome, so 1 bought them also as a feast for the 
dandees. The Mussulmans, however, objected to them on 
the Mosaic ground of having no scales, so that they fell to 
the share exclusively of the Hindoos, who form the crews 
of the baggage and cook-boats, and they were beyond mea- 
sure delights 1 and grateful. Two alligators showed them- 
selves to-day, but at some distance; they are evidently shy, 
but fish seem extremely abundant in this part of the ri- 
ver. While I was writing the above, another very fine 
rooh 9 ’ was brought on board, the fishermen swimming with 
it from the land; and being content to dispose of it for four 
anas, I bought this too for the Mussulman dandees, so that 
every person on board had fish to-day, and the cost did not 
exceed half-a-crown, no great sum to make forty people hap- 
py for the afternoon. ^ . 

The east wind blew pleasantly all the afternoon, bringing 
up a good many clouds, but no actual rain. It helped iib 
. wags some very bad passes of the stream, where, without its 
aid, we might have been detained many hours or even days. 
A little after five o’clock we arrived at a village called Dina, 
where there is a large nullah, which when navigable', affords 
the easiest and most direct passage to Allahabad. At pre- 
sent the water was too shallow, and we went by the main 
stream. Mohammed wanted to stop here, but as we had 
wind and day-light still, I urged him to proceed a little fur- 
ther and to moor on the eastern bank, along which I appre- 
hended the great dak-road to run, ami designed to push on 
ui my palanquin to Allahabad that night. Unfortunately 
the wind soon grew fainter, and the stream being very strong, 
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»,wag c^uite dark before we reached the eastern shore. # I 
ppetfcrmined on going myself to ascertain if there was a vil- 
>Jage near, both as liking to explore, and under the idea that 
$iy seeing the Thannadar, could any such be found, I should 
.judge better for myself as to the possibility or expediency 
of engaging bearers, either immediately or for flie next 
morning. I accordingly set out, having a dandee with a 
lantern, Abdullah and one of the Tindals with each a spear, 
a defence which the former assured me might not be super- 
fluous, and would at all events make me respects#. I had 
only my great stick as usual, but that is a tolerably laree 
one, and, well used, would in this country be no inconside- 
rable weapon. ,1 had another fruitless ramble through very 
high corn, some of it literally above my head, and over a 
broad extent of fallow and pasture, but found no village. 
Some lights were visible, but they were extinguished as my 
party drew near, and it was not easy to discover whence 
'they proceeded. 1 hacl the caution to mark the position of 
the stars before 1 set out, or wc should have had much trou- 
ble to find our way back again. At length we stumbled on 
a herdsman’s shed, where we found two men, whom the 
sight of our spears put, not without some cause, in great 
alarm, and from whom we could get little for some time but 
protestations that they were very poor, and entreaties not 
to hurt them. They had put out their fire, the}' said, be- 
cause it was a lonely place, and seeing our light, and hear- 
ing our voices, they were afraid: they spoke of the nearest 
village as a coss and a half distant, and displayed great re- 
luctance to undertake to guide us there. There was no 
Thannah, they said, nearer than two coss. They spoke 
not Oordoo, but what Abdullah said was the true Hindoo. 
Milk they called not 44 doodh,” but “gaoruss,” “cow-dew,” 
from 44 russ,” ii ros.” Rain they called 44 ri/s#” simply. 
They told us of a good path through the Indian corn to tne 
river, in following which we came to another shed of the 
same sort, where a man with his wife and children wer$ 
cooking their supper. The man called to us for heaven’s 
sake not; to come near him, for he was a brahmin, and our 
approach would oblige him to fling away his mess. In an- 
swer to my desire that he would sell some milk, he said he 
could selTus none, but if I chose to take a small jug which 
stood on one side, I might. “Nay,” said I, “1 fake no- 
thing without paying.” “I am a brahmin V he replied, 
and dare not sell milk, but 1 give it you voluntarily.” 
4fc Well, brahmin,” I answered, 44 take up the jug and bring 
it to the boat, and I will give you a present, not for the 
milk, but voluntarily, and because you are a good fellow. V, 
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• lie. immediately started up with exceeding good-will, i§§S 
went with us, talking all the way, but in a dialect whidtSl 
comprehended but little. I only understood that he boa*t4§ 

• of his own courage in not being afraid of us when we camf 
upi moat people would have been so, he said, but he hftd\£ 
brother Who was a sepoy, and he had been to see him wii 
his regiment at Sultanpoor, and therefore he was not afraid 
when he saw a Sahib at the head of the party. He said hi 
was one of the village watchmen, and that it was lest d fe* 
grading jto be thus employed, than as a cultivator, whicjj 
seems to be by no means a usual occupation for them in thii 
part of India, though it is often seen in other districts. I 
returned by a circuitous but level path along the beach* 
which was sand, and so precisely as it the tide nad just 

it, I could have fancied myself in one of my evening wall^j 
by the sea-side in England, had not the dark nakea limbs, 
and the weapons of tny companions, reminded me that I Wftl 
in a far distant land. * I was a good deal disappointed at the 
result of this expedition, since 1 had been anxious to reach 
Allahabad in time to have service on the 'following day (Sum 
day.) That, however, was now apparently impossible, and 
I was obliged to be content with my w alk, and with the gowf 
appetite which it procured me. 

The clouds bed been gradually rising from the eastwa&^j 
all day, but no rain fell where 1 was, though some seemed tc 
fall in the neighbourhood. The uight was cool and pleasant* 
1 find all the people here, particularly the Mussulmans, pro- 
nounce Allahabad* 44 lllahabaz.’’ Allah is certainly very of- 
ten pronounced Uliali or Illah, but why 44 Abad,” the Per- 
sian word for abode, should be altered, I do not know. 

September 19. — This morning we were gratified by a light 
sprinkling of rain. 1 trust the forerunner of more. The 
fine easterly wind, however, failed, and the poor men had *a 
hard, though not a long day’s tow to Allahabad, where I ar- 
rived about two in the afternoon. As it is here that my jour- 
*«sey by water terminates, I shall set down some information 

• concerning Benares, which I have learned since leaving it. 

The city of Benares is certainly the richest, as w.ell as pro- 
bably the most populous in India; it is also the best governed 
in respect to its police, which is carried on by a sort of na- 
tional guard, the Chunrassies, of whom I have made frequeni 
mention, chosen by tlie inhabitants themselves, and merely 
approved of by the magistrates. There are about five huu 
dred of these in the city, which is divided into sixty wards 
with a gate to each, which is shut at night, and guarded bj 

• one of these people. In consequence, notwithstanding thi 
vast population, the crowds of beggars and pilgrims of all coun 
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r (of Maharatta pilgrims alone there are generally seme 
twenty thousand in the place, many of them armed, and ef 
warlike, and predatory habits,) robberies and murders are 
ery rare, while the guards being elected and paid by the re* 
f ipectable householders, haye an interest in being civil, well* 
behaved, and attentive. 

The army at Secrole is never called in except in cases of 
extremity, according to an excellent rule laid down and strict* 
ly observed by the government of Bengal, never to employ 
me military force except in affairs of real war, or where an 
active and numerous police is visibly incompetent to provide 
for the public safety. Only one instance of the military be- 
ing called in has occurred at Benares during the last twenty* 
;,five years, which was on occasion of the quarrel 1 have alrea- 
ffly noticed between the Mussulmans and Hindoos. At that 
I Mr. Bird was magistrate, and he gave me a far more for- 
paidable idea of the tumult than I had previously formed. 
||)ne half of the population was literally armed against the 
Sbther, and the fury which actuated both was more like that 
'of demoniacs than rational enemies. It. began by the Mussul- 
mans breaking down a famous pillar, named Siva’s walking 
staff, held in high veneration by the Hindoos. These last in 
revenge broke and burnt down a mosque, and the retort of 
jfhe first aggressors was to kill a cow, and pour her blood into 
pie sacredwell. In consequence every Hindoo able to bear 
jams, and many who had no other fitness for the employment 
ihan rage supplied, procured weapons, and attacked their ene- 
mies with frantic fury wherever they met them. Being the 
most numerous party, they put the Mussulmans in danger 
of actual extermination, and would certainly have at least 
burned every mosque in the place before twenty-four hours 
were over, if the sepoys had not been called in. Of these 
last, the temper was extremely doubtful. By far the greater 
number of them were Hindoos, and perhaps one half brahmins; 
any one of them, if he had been his own master, would have 
rejoiced in an opportunity of shedding his life’s blood in 
cmarrel with the Mussulmans, and of the mob who attacked 
mem, the brahmins, yoguees,gossains, and other religious men- 
dicants, formed the front rank, their bodies and faces covered 
with chalk and ashes, their long hair untied as devoted to 
death, showing their strings, and yelling out to them all the 
bitterest curses of their religion, if they persisted in urging 
an unnatural war against their brethren and their gods. The 
sgpoys, however, were immoveable. Regarding the military 
oath as the most sacred of all obligations, they fired at a brah- 
min as readily as any ohe else, and kept guard at the gate of 
a mosque as faithfully and fearlessly as if it had been the gate 
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«of one of their own temples. Their courage and steadiness 
preserved Benares from ruin. 

One observation of some of the Hindoo sepoys was remarks 
•able. The pillar, the destruction of which led to all the 
mult^had originally stood in one of the Hindoo temples which 
were destroyed by Aurungzebe, and mosques built over them^ 
In the mosque, however, it still was suffered to exist, and pil4 
grimages w ere made to it by the Hindoos through the conni*^ 
vance of the Mussulmans, in consequence of their being al*i 
lowed to receive half of all the offerings made there. It wasf 
a very beautiful shaft of one stone, forty feet high, and covered^ 
with exquisite carving. This carving gave offence to several 
/.ealous Mohammedans, but the quarrel which hastened its , 
destruction arose, as I have stilted, from the unfortunate ' 
rencontre of the rival processions. Respecting the pillar, a 
tradition had long prevailed among the Hindoos, that it was 
gradually sinking in the ground, that it had been twice the 
visible height it then showed, and when its summit was level 
with the earth, all nations were to be of one caste, and the re~ 
ligion of Brahma to have an end. Two brahmin sepoys were 
keeping guard in the mosque, where the defaced and prostrate 
pillar fay, “Ah/* said one of them, “ we have seen that which" 
we never thought to see, Siva’s shaft has its head even with* 
the ground; we shall all be of one caste shortly, what will bej 
our religion then?” “ I suppose the Christian,” answered? 
the other. *•! suppose so too,” rejoined the first, 44 for after 
all that has passed, 1 arn sure we shall never turn Mussul* 
mans.” 

After the tumult was quelled, a very curious and impres- , 
sive scene succeeded; the holy city had been profaned; the 
blood of a cow had been mixed with the purest water of Ghin~ . 
ga, and salvation was to be obtained at Benares no longer. 
All the brahmins in the city, amounting to many thousands* 
went down in melancholy procession, with ashes on their 
heads, naked and fasting, to the principal ghats leading to the* 
<s*ver, and sate there with their hands folded, their heads 
•hanging down, to all appearance inconsolable, and refusing, 
to enter a house or to taste food. Two or three days of this, 
abstinence, however, began to tire them, and a hint was gi* 
veil to the magistrates and other public men, that a visit of 
condolence and an expression of sympathy with these holy 
mourners would sufficiently comfort them, and give them an 
ostensible reason for returning to their usual employment. 
Accordingly all the British functionaries went to the princi* 
pal ghat, expressed their sorrow for the distress in which 
•they saw them, but reasoned with them on the absurdity of 
punishing themselves for an act in which they had no share, 
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Wm which they had done their utmost to prevent or avenge* 
phifeprevailed, and after much bitter weeping* it was resolved 
lhat Ganges was Ganges still, that a succession of costly of- 
ferings from the laity of Benares might wipe out the^stam 
which their religion had received, and that the advice of the 
judges was the best and most reasonable. Mr* Bird* who 
was one of the ambassadors on this occasion, told me that 


the scene was very impressive and even awful. The gaunt 
squallid figures of the devotees, their visible and apparently 
unaffected anguish and dismay, the screams and outcries of 
the women who surrounded them, and the great numbers 
thus assembled, altogether constituted a spectacle of wo such 
as few cities but Benares could supply. 

Yet even this was exceeded by a spectacle of a kind almost 
similar, which Benares offered on another occasion. Go- 


vernment had then, unadvisedly, imposed a house-tax of a 
Very unpopular character, both from its amount and its no- 
velty. To this the natives objected, that they recognized in 
their British rulers the same rights which had been exercised 
by the Moguls, — that the land-tax was theirs, and that they 
could impose duties on commodities going to market, or for 
exportation: but that their houses were their own,— that 
they had never been intermeddled with in any but their 
landed property, and commodities used in traffic, — and that 
the same power which now imposed a heavy and unheard ol 
tax on their dwellings, might do the same next year on their 
children and themselves. These considerations, though 
backed by strong representations from the magistrates, pro- 
duced no effect m Calcutta; on which the w hole population 
of Benares and its neighbourhood determined to sit “ dhur- 
na w till their grievances w ere redressed. To sit 44 dhurna, v 
or mourning, is to remain motionless in that posture, with- 
out food, and exposed to the weather, till the person against 
whom it is employed consents to the request offered; and the 
Hindoos believe that whoever dies under such a process be- 
comes a tormenting spirit to haunt and afflict his inflexiBftr 
antagonist. This is a practice not unfrequent in the inter- 
course of individuals, to enforce payment of a debt, or for- 
giveness of one. And among Hindoos it is very prevail- 
ing, not only from the apprehended dreadful consequences 
m the death of the petitioner, but because many are of opi- 
nion, that w hile a person sits dhurna at their door, they must 
not themselves presume to eat, or undertake any secular bu- 
siness. It is even said that some persons hire brahmins to 
sit dhurna for them, the thing being to be done by proxy, 
and the VUiuma of a brahmin being naturally more awful tn* 
Us effects than that of a soodra could be. I do not know vrlie- 
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tiier there is any example under their ancient princes of a cen& 
siderable portion of tne people taking this strange method M- 
remonstrance against oppression, but in this case it was done 
With great resolution, and surprising concert and unanimity.^ 
Some^of the leading brahmins sent written handbills to tne/ 
.wards in Benares nearest the college, and to some of the ad«y 
joining villages, declaring very shortly the causes and nece&r i 
sity of the measures which they were* about to adopt, calling 
on all lovers of their country and national creed to join in it,, 
and commanding, under many bitter curses, every person, 
who received it to forward it to his next neighbour. Accord*, 
ingly it Hew over the country like the nery cross in the 
u Lady of the Lake,” and three days after it was issued, and 
before Government were in the least apprised of the plan, 
above 300,000 persons, as it is said, deserted their houses, 
shut up their shops, suspended the labour of their farms, for- 
bore to light fires, dress victuals, many of them even to eat, 
and sate down with folded arms and drooping heads, like so 
many sheep, on the plain which surrounds Benares. 

The local government were exceedingly perplexed. There 
was the chance that very many of these strange beings would 
really perish, either from tlicir obstinacy, or the diseases 
which they would contract in their present situation. There 
was a probability that famine would ensue, from the inter- 
ruption of agricultural labour, at the most critical time of 
the year. There was a certainty that the revenue would 
suffer very materially from this total cessation of all traffic. 
And it might even be apprehended that their despair, and. 
the excitement occasioned by such a display of physical 
force, would lead them to far stronger demonstrations of 
discontent than that of sitting dhurna. On the other hand, 
the authorities of Benares neither were permitted, nor would 
it have been expedient, to yield to such a demand, so urged.. 
They conducted themselves with great prudence and good- 
temper. Many of the natives appeared to expect, and the 
brahmins perhaps hoped, that they would still further outrage 
die feelings of tne people, by violently suppressing their as- 
semblage. They did no such thing, but coolly reasoned with 
some of the ringleaders on the impossibility that Government 
should yield to remonstrances so enforced. They however 
told them expressly, in answer to their inquiries, that it 
they chose to sit dhurna, it was their own affair; and that so 
long as they only injured themselves, and were peaceablein 
their behaviour to others. Government would not meddle with . 
them. They did not omit, however, to bring a strong body of 
Europeans from Dinapoor and Ghazeepoor, to the neighbour- 
ing cantonment, without appearing to watch the conduct of 
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m natives, or putting it into their heads that they suspected 
ISeiit of violet intentions. At last the multitude began to 
Iggttyw very hungry, and a thunder shower which fell made 
Pern wet. cold, and uncomfortable. Some of the party pro- 
Iposed a change of operations, and that a deputation of 
should be sent to address the Governor-General personally. 
?Tbis was eagerly carried by a majority heartily tired of their 
situation, and tne next question was, how these men should 
be maintained during their journey? when one leading brah- 
min proposed a tax on houses. A string was here struck 
whicn made the whole instrument jar. 44 A tax on houses! 

, If we are to pay a tax on houses after all, we might as well 
have remained on good terms with our Government, sitting 
k under our vines and tig-trees, and neither hungry nor rheu- 
matic” A great nuinber caught at the excuse for a rupture, 
and rose to go home, but the remainder determined that all 
' should go to the Governor, every man at his own charge. 
'The seeds of disunion were already sown, and the majority 
absented themselves from the muster which was held three 
days after. From ten to twenty thousand, however, really 
assembled with such provisions as they could collect, and 
began their march, still unmolested by tne magistrates, whose 
whole conduct was wise and merciful; they well calculated 
that provisions would soon fall short, and travelling become 
, wearisome, and merely watched their motions at some dis- 
\ tance with a corps of cavalry. They knew that hunger 
would make them plunder, and that the hilly and jungly 
road from Benares to the neighbourhood of Burdwan, af- 
forded few facilities for the subsistence of so great a multi- 
tude# Accordingly, in a few day s they melted away to so 
small a number, that the remainder were ashamed to pro- 
ceed. The supreme Government followed up their success 
•most wisely by a repeal of the obnoxious tax, and thus end- 
ed a disturbance which, if it had been harshly or improper- 
ly managed, might have put all India in a dame. 

Benares being in many respects the commercial, anrdStt- 
all, the ecclesiastical metropolis of India, I was not sur- 
prised to find persons from all parts of the peninsula residing 
there. But I was astonished to hear of the number of Per- 
sians, Turks, Tartars, and even Europeans who are to be met 
with. Among them is a Greek, a well-informed and well- 
mannered man, who has fixed himself here for many years, 
living on his means, whatever they are, and professing to 
study the Sanscrit. I heard a good deal of him afterwards in 
Allahabad, and was much struck by the singularity and mys- 
tery of his character 'and situation. He is a very good scho^ 
lar in the ancient language of his country, and speaks good 
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'English, French, and Italian. His manners are those mi 
gentleman, and he lives like a person at his ease. He 
Sttle intercourse with the English, but is on very* frien 
IftQgs with the principal Hindoo families. He was once 
Object of suspicion to Government, but after watching 
for a long time they saw nothing in his conduct to conf 
their suspicions, and during Lord Hastings’s first Pindarrc 
war, he voluntarily gave, on different occasions, informatir 
of much importance. So few Europeans, however, who i 
help if, reside in India, that it seems strange that any i 
.should prefer it as a residence, without some stronger motive 
than a fondness for Sanscrit literature, more particularly 
since he does not appear to meditate any work on the sub- 
ject. He was a partner in a Greek house in Calcutta, but is 
now said to have retired from business. There is also if Rus- 
sian here, who by a natural affinity lives much with the; 
Greek. He is, however, a trader, and has apparently moved 
in a much humbler rank of society than his friend. 

Though Benares is the holy place of India, .the brahmins" 
there are less intolerant and prejudiced than in most other 
places. The eternal round of idle ceremonies in which they 
pass their time, is said to have produced, in many of them, 
a degree of weariness of their own system, and a disposition . 
to inquire after others which does not exist in Calcutta. I 
was told that the Archdeacon, when here, was an object of 
great interest and respect with them; and had he resided long-, 
er, it is probable that he would have had more converts than 
at Agra. It, is also generally speaking, loyal, and well af- 
fected to the Company’s Government, though its inhabitants, 
being in fact superior in rank, wealth, and education, to 
those of the average of Indian towns, talk more of public 
meit and public matters. 

1 was curious to know what Governors of India had stood 
highest in their good opinion, ami found that they usually 
sgpke of Warren Hastings and Lord Wellesley as the two 
.greatest men who had ever ruled this part of the world, but 
tnat they spoke with most affection of Mr. Jonathan Duncan. 
“ Duncan sahib ka chota bhaee,'* "Mr. Duncan’s younger 
brother,*’ is still the usual term of praise applied to any pub- 
lic man who appears to be actuated by an unusual spirit of 
kindness and liberality towards their nation. Of the sultan- 
like and splendid character of Warren Hastings, many traits 
arc preserved, and a nursery rhyme, which is often sung to 
children, seems to show how much they were pleased with 
the Oriental (not European) pomp which he knew how fo em- 
ploy on occasion. 
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'• Hat’hec pur howdah, ghore pur jecn, 

Juldee bah’r jata Sahib Warren Hus teen! I” 

' Lord Hastings T have not found that they have retained 
ay very favourable impression. Yet the extent of hi»*C6ft-'' 
Iquests, and his pleasing manners during his short visit, must* 
should think, have struck them. 

Allahabad stands in perhaps the most favourable situation 
c Which India affords for a great city, in a dry and healthy soil, 
Ion a triangle, at the junction of the two mighty streams, 
pGunga and Jumna, with an easy communication with Bom- 
jfjbay and Madras, and capable of being fortified so as to be- 
come almost impregnable. But though occasionally the re- 
sidence of royalty, though generally inhabited by one of the 
Ijjhah-zadehs, and still containing two or three fine ruins, it 
iliever appears to have been a great or magnificent city, and 
p* now even more desolate ami ruinous than Dacca, having 
^obtained, among the natives, the name of “ Fukcer-abad, ,? 

4 beggar-abode. ’’ It may, however, revive to some greater 
^prosperity, from the increase of the civil establishment at- 
tached to it. It is now the permanent station (the custrum 
Hybernum) of the Sudder Mofussil commission, a body of 
judges whose office is the same with regard to these provinces 
as that of the Smlder Dewannee Udawlut for the eastern 
parts of the empire. The necessity for such a special court 
pnad become very great. The remoteness of the Sudder 
^Dewannee had made appeals to it almost impossible, and 
very great extortion and oppression had been committed by 
thenative agents of the inferior and local courts, sometimes 
with the connivance, hut more often through the ignorance 
and inexperience of the junior magistrates and judges, 
^liey, when these provinces weie placed under British go- 
vernors, having been previously employed in Bengal and 
Bahar, naturally took tneir Bengalee followers with them, a 
race regarded by the Hindoostances as no less foreigner 
than the English, ami even more odious than Franks, frolh 
ancient prejudice, and from their national reputation of’ 
craft, covetousness, and cowardice. In fact, by one means 
nr other, these Bengalees almost all acquired considerable 
landed property in a short time among them, and it has been 
the main business of the Sudder Mofussil Udawlut, to re- 
view the titles to all property acquired since the English 
Government entered the Dooab. In many instances they 
have succeeded in recovering all or part of extensive pos- 
. sessions to their rightful heirs, and the degree of confidence^ 
in the justice of their rulers, with which they have inspired* 
{he natives, is said to be very great. They make circuits 
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» during all the travelling months of the year, generally 
ing their tents near towns and holding their courts under trew 
an arrangement so agreeable to Indian prejudices, that om 
of these judges said it was, in his opinion, one main sourcp 
ul their usefulness, inasmuch as an Indian of the humble# 
class is really always under constraint and fear in a hous$| 
particularly if furnished in the European manner, and caa| 
neither attend to what is told him, nor tell Ins own story 
well as in the open air, and amidst tho*e objects from wnidli 
all his enjoyments are drawn. At Allahabad, however! 
wlierc their permanent abodes are, these judges have a courtf 
house, though a very humble one, thatched, and inconve| 
nient. " * 

The only considerable buildings or ruins in Allahabad ar£ 
the fort, the Jumna Musjced, and the serai and garden of Sul- 
tan Khosroo. The first stands on the point of the triangle 
formed by the two rivers, and is strong both naturally and 
artificially. It has been a very noble castle, but has suffered 
in its external appearance as much as itjias probably gained 
in strength, by the modernization which it has undergone 
from its present masters, its lofty towers being pruned 
down into bastions and cavaliers, and its high stone rampart 
topped with turf parapets, and obscured by a green sloping 
glacis. It is still, however, a striking place, and its princlf 
pal gate, surmounted by a dome, with a wide hall beneath 
surrounded by arcades and galleries, and ornamented with 
rude but glowing paintings, is the noblest entrance I ever 
saw to a place of arms. This has been, I think, injudicious* 
ly modernized without, after the Grecian or Italian style, 
but within, the high gothic arches and Saracenic paintings 
remain. The barracks are very handsome and neat, some^ 
ihuig like those of Fort ‘William, which the interior disposi- 
tion of the fort a good deal resembles. On one side, how- 
ever, is a large range of buildings, still in the oriental style, 
and containing some noble vaulted rooms, chiefly occupied 
officers* quarters, and looking down from a considerable 
height mi the rapid stream and craggy banks of the Jumna* 
The Jumna and Ganges are here pretty nearly of equal 
width; the former is the more rapid of the two, and its na- 
vigation more dangerous from the rocky character of its bed, 
and its want of depth in the drv season. At present both 
streams were equally turbid, but in another month, I am 
told, we should have found the water of the Jumna clear as 
crystal, and strangely contrasted with the turbid yellow 
# wave of the more sacred stream, which is, how’ever, when 
* allowed some little time to clear itself, by far the most pa- 
ltjjable of the two, and preferred by all the city, both native 
Ifnd European, 
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|; : l,,!The Jumna Musjeed, or principal mosque, is still in eood 
Mtyjair, but very little frequented. It stands on an adv&n- 
gpgeous situation on the banks of the Jumna, adjoining the 
Kitty on one side, and on the other an esplanade before the 
pfort glacis, planted with trees like that of Calcutta. Itris 
la solid and stately building, but without much ornament, 
lit had been, since the English conquest, fitted up first &9 a 
residence for the General of the station, then used as an as- 
sembly-room, till Mr. Courtney Smith, apprehending this to 
jtoe an insult to the religious feelings of the Mussulmans, 
'persuaded the Government to restore it to its sacred character, 
[and to .repair its damages. The Mussulmans, however, are 
^neither numerous nor zealous in Allahabad, and seemed to 
j-care little about the matter. Nevertheless the original de- 
secration was undoubtedly offensive and unjust; and the res- 
titution a proper and popular measure. 

f The finest things in Allahabad, however, are Sultan Khos- 
Ivoo’s serai and garden; the former is a noble quadrangle, 
pvith four fine gothic gateways, surrounded within an embat- 
tled wall by a range of cloisters for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. The whole is now much dilapidated, but was about 
to be repaired from the towu duties, when unhappily the 
Birme-e war arrested this excellent appropriation of an un- 
popular tax. Adjoining the serai is a neglected garden, planted 
Avith fine old mangoe trees, in which are three beautiful tombs 
Raised over two princes and aprinces3of the imperial family. 
;Each consists of a large terrace, with vaulted apartments be- 
neath it, in the central one of which is a tomb like a stone 
coffin, richly carved. Above is a veiy lofty circular apart- 
ment, covered by a dome richly painted within, and without 
carved yet more beautifully. W\ these arc very solemn and 
striking, rich, but not florid or gaudy, and completely giving 
the lie to the notion common in England, widen regards all 
eastern architecture as in bad taste and barbarous.’” 

The houses of the civil servants of the Company are at 
some distance, both from the fort and the town, extending 
along a small rising ground, in a line from the Ganges to the 
Jumna. They are mere bungalows, and less both in size 
and ornament than at any station 1 have yet seen in these 
provinces. The situation is, however, pleasant and healthy. 
The city of Allahabad is small, with very poor houses, and 
narrow irregular streets, and confined to the banks of the 
Jumna. 

I remained ten days at Allahabad, waiting the -arrival of 
tents from Cawnpoor. During this time I had the pleasure 
of confirming twenty persons, two of them natives, and of 
{treadling aud administering the sacrament to seventy or 
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ssghiy, of whom some were also natives, or at least in the na- 
tive dress. The residents here are exceedingly anxious foi$ 
a chaplain, but that one should be appointed at this time. It* 
entertain but few hopes, though it is very sad that such a con-* 
gregation should want one. For the present I hope to pro** 
cure them one of the Church Missionaries. 

Amid the other necessary preparations for my land jour- 
ney, more numerous by far, and more various, tlian I had an- f 
ticipated, I had to purchase a horse for my own riding, no 
elephant being either to be begged, bought, or borrowed in 
Allahabad, and no reasonable hope being held out of my pro- ' 
curing one in Cawnpoor. Indeed, most people tell me that 
a horse, during the greater part of the journey which I have 
before me, will be a far preferable conveyance. To procure 
a tolerable one was not, however, an easy matter. Arabs 
arc excessively scarce and dear, and one which was sent for 
me to look at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, cat- 
legged thing, not worth half the money. I went with Mr. 
Bird, whose kindness and hospitality were unremitting dur- 
ing my whole stay, to look at a drove of up-country horses, 
just arrived from Lahore and Turkistan, and was exceeding- 
ly amused and interested by the picturesque groups of men 
and animals which met the eye in a crowded serai about 
nightfall, as well as with the fine forms of some of the colts 
offered for sale, and the singular appearance and manner of the 
grazier who owned the 66 cofilah,” or caravan, and his attend- 
ant saeeses. The former was an elderly man, six feet high, 
and more than proportionally corpulent, with a long, curling, 
black beard, spreading over his white pevrahoom. The lat- 
ter were also large-limbed, tall men, with long hair in Black 
strong ringlets hanging down their backs and over their ears, 
theis little turbans set knowingly on one side, and neither, 
ihey nor their master much darker than Europeans. Indeed, 
they exceedingly resembled some of the portraits of Italians 
by Titian? they rode well, and showed great strength; but 
w hat most amused me was the remarkable resemblance be- 


tween horse-dealers all over the world, in turns of express 
sion, in tricks of trade, nay, even in tone of voice and cast 
of countenance. I had fortunately an excellent judge i& 
M r. Bird, but even he was perplexed for some time how to 
advise me. At length I fixed on a very handsome colt, too 
young, certainly, but strong, and very good tempered, for 
which I gave 460 rupees. The old man went and came over 
and over aghin before he would take the price, but I was per- 
tinacious; and at Last, on Abdullah’s suggesting that an ad- 
ditional present of something besides money would please 
him better, I gave him a piece of Dacca muslin, sufficient 
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i;&r a turban, and worth about eight sicca rupees, as well *£. 
JTsmall phial of laudanum and brandy for an ear-ache, of 
H;Iyhich he bitterly complained. This satisfied him, and we 
parted very good friends, Mr. Bird being of opinion that the 
‘ price was really a fair one, and the horse extremely proittis- 
) ing. It was afso necessary to buy five tattoes for my ser- 
vants to ride in turns, as there were no baggage-elephants to 
mount them on. This, however, was easily accomplished, 
^nd the animals, saddles, bridles, and all, were obtained, 
though very good ones of their kind, for sixteen rupees each. 
A long string of other necessaries followed, and I had the 
mortification to find that few of the things 1 had brought 
with me from Calcutta could be put on the backs of camels. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that a carpenter could be 
found in the whole city to drive a nail, or a blacksmith to 
; make a horse-shoe; it being the festival of Rama and Seeta, 
all the world was employed in seeing the hero with his army 
of monkeys attack the giant Ravanu. Many other hinder- 
-ances and disappointments occurred, but the delay they oc- 
casioned gave me an opportunity of seeing something of the 
Rainayuna festival, which consists in a sort of dramatic re- 
presentation during many successive days, of Rama's histo- 
ry and adventures. The first evening 1 went with Mr. Bird 
to the show, for as such it is now considered, and so entire- 
ly divested of every religious character, as to be attended 
even by Mussulmans without scruple. I found Rama, his 
brother Luchmun, and his betrothed wife Seeta, represented 
by three children of about twelve years old, seated in Dur- 
bar, under an awning in the principal street of the sepoy 
lines* with a great crowd round them, some fanning them* 
(of which, poor things, they had great need,) some blowing 
horns and beating gongs and drums, aud the rest shouting 
till the air rang again. The two heroes were very fine boys, 
and acted their parts admirably. Each had a gilt bow in nis 
left hand, and a sabre in his right, their naked bodies were 
almost covered with gilt ornaments and tinsel, they had high 
tinsel crowns on their heads, their foreheads and bodies spot- 
ted with cliarcoal* chalk, and vermilion, and altogether per- 
fectly resembled the statues of Hindoo deities, 

** Except that of their eyes alone 
The twinkle showed they were not -stone.” 

“Poor little Seeta, wrapt up in a gorgeous veil of flimsy fine- 
ly, and tired to death, had dropped her head on -her breast, 
and seemed happily insensible to all which was going on. 
*The brahmin sepoys Who bore the principal part in the play*, 
JKtijlc room, witn great solicitude for us to see. I asked a 
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.Mod many questions, and obtained very ready answers in mudl 
the same way, and with no more appearance of reverence 
or devotion than one should receive from an English mob 
a puppet-show. “ I see Rama, Seeta, and Luchmun, but 
where is Huniman? v (the famous monkey general.) ** Ha* 
niman,”'was the answer, 44 is not yet come; but that man,** 
pointing to a great stout soldier of singularly formidable ex- 
terior, 44 is Huniman, and he will soon arrive.” The man 
began laughing as if half ashamed of his destination, but now 
took up the conversation, telling me that 44 next day was to 
be a far prettier play than 1 now saw, for Seeta was to be 
stolen away by ilavanu and his attendant evil spirits, Rama 
and Luchmuu were to go to the jungle in great sorrow to 
seek for her,” 

(“Rama, your RamaH to greenwood must hie!”) 

That 44 then (laughing again) I and my army shall come, and 
we shall fight bravely, bravely . 99 The evening following I was 
engaged, but the next day 1 repeated my visit; I was then 
too late for the best part of the show, which had consisted 
of a first and unsuccessful attack by Rama and his army on 
the fortress of the gigantic ravisher. That fortress, howe- 
ver, I saw, — an enclosure of bamboos, covered with paper 
and painted with doors and windows, within which was a 
frightful paper giant, fifteen feet high, with ten or twelve 
arms, each grasping either a sword, an arrow, a bow, a bat- 
tle-axe, or a spear. At his feet sate poor little Seeta as mo- 
tionless as before, guarded by two figures to represent de- 
mons. The brothers in a splendid palkee were conducting 
the retreat of their army; the divine Huniuian, as naked and 
almost as hairy as the animal whom he represented, was gam- 
boling before them, with a long tail tied round his waist, a 
mask to represent the head of a baboon, and two great paint- 
ed clubs in his hands. His army followed, a number of men 
with similar tails and masks, their bodies dyed with indigo, 
and also armed with clubs. I was never so forcibly struck 
-with the identity of Rama and Bacchus. Here were before 
me Bacchus, his brother Am pel us, the Satyrs, (smeared with 
wine lees,) and the great Pan commanding them. The fa- 
ble, however, can hardly have originated in India, and pro- 
*T&Uldy has been imported both by the Greeks and brahmins 
droni Cashmere, or some other central country where the 
grape grows, unless wc suppose that the grape has been mere- 
ly an accidental appendage to Bacchus*s character, arising 
from the fact that the festival occurs^ during the vintage. 
There yet remained two or three days'of a pageant, before 
Seeta’s release, purification, and r.q-inarriage to her here 
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r, but for tliis conclusion I did not remain in Allahabad* 
; Benares, I am told, the show is on such occasions really 
;igfendid. The Raja attends in state with all the principal 
^habitants of the place, he lends hi9 finest elephants and 
Jewels to the performers, who are childrenof the most emi- 
nent families, and trained up by long previous education. I 
saw enough, however, at Allahabad to satisfy my curiosity. 
The show is now a very innocent one, but there was a hide- 
ous and accursed practice in “ the good old times,” before 
the British police was established, at least if all which the 
Mussulmans and English say is to be believed, which shows 
the Hindoo superstition in all its horrors. The poor chil- 
dren who had been thus feasted, honoured, and made to con- 
tribute to the popular amusement, w ere, it is said, ahvavs 
poisoned in the sweetmeats given them the last clay of the 
show, that it might be said their spirits w r ere absorbed into 
the deities whom they had represented ! Nothing of the sort 
can now be done. The children, instead of being bought 
for the purpose, from a distance, by the priests, are the chil- 
dren of neighbours, whose prior and subsequent history is 
known, and Rama and Seeta now grow old like other boys 
and girls. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ALLAHABAD TO CAWNPOOR. 

DESCRIPTION OF CARAVAN ARMED FEASANTRY CAMWLPOOR 

FYZEE MUSSEEH VISITS F710M ZEMINDAR AND IMAM— 

MUSSULMAN SOLDIER TURNED SAINT— RYUTS OPPRESSED 

BY SOLDIERY FUTTEIIPOOR SERAI BEGGARS LIVING IN 

TOMBS— STORMY MARCH TO KULEANTOOR— DAK JOURNEY TO 

CAWNPOOR— HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL DESCRIPTION OF TOWN 

AND CLIMATE. 

At length, on Thursday morning the 30th of September, 
we began our journey, having sent off some hours before our 
motley train, consisting of twenty-four camels, eight carts 
drawn bv bullocks, twenty-four horse-servants, including 
those of the Archdeacon and Mr. Lushington, ten ponies, 
forty bearers and coolies of different descriptions, twelve 
tent-pitchers, and a guard of twenty sepoys under a native 
officer. The whimsical caravan filed off in state before meg 
my servants, all armed with spears, to which many of them 
bad added, at their oy4i cost, sabres of the longest growth. 
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looked, on their little ponies, like something between cossacklL; 
and sheriff’s javelin-men; mynew Turkoman horse, still im 
the costume of his country, with his long squirrel-like taili 
painted red, and his mane plaited in love-knots, looked as tf 
lie were goings to eat fire, or perform some other part in a me* 
lo-drama;* while Mr. Lushington’s horses, two very pretty 
Arabs, with their tails docked, and their saddles finglisn (“ Un- 
grig 1 *”) fashion, might have attracted notice in Hyde-park, - 
the Archdeacon’s buggy and horse had every appearance of 
issuing from the back gate of a college in Cambridge on a 
Sunday morning; and lastly came 6otne mounted gens d’armes, 
and a sword and buckler-man on foot, looking exactly like 
the advanced guard of a Tartar army. Rain, however, long 
prayed for, but which was now an inconvenience to us, pre- 
sented our starting all together, and it was late in the eve- 
ning before we arrived at Cooscah, sixteen miles from Alla- 
habad, where we found two excellent tents, of three apart- 
ments each, pitched for our reception, and the tea-kettle boil- 
ing under the shade of some stately trees in a wild country 
of ruins and jungle, now' gemmed and glow'ing with the scat- 
tered fires of our cofilah. 

This was the first night. I ever passed under canvass, and* 
independent of its novelty, I found the comforts of my dwel- 
ling greatly exceed my expectation. The breeze blew in 
very fresh and pleasantly through the tent door, the ground, 
covered with short withered grass, was perfectly dry, though 
rain had so lately fallen, and my bed and moscheto-curtains 
were arranged with as much comfort as in Calcutta. The 
only circumstance which struck me as likely to be annoying 
even to a lady, was the publicity of the situation, — her bed 
within a few inches of an open door, a body of men-servants 
and spldicrs sleeping all round that door, and a sentry pacing 
backwards and forwards before it. After ail, however, this ’ 
publicity is more apparent than real. The check of the tent 
prevents effectually, any person from seeing what passes 
within who does not come purposely up to peep, and this the 
sentry would not allow. 

At five o’clock on the morning of October first we again be- 
gan our march, aud proceeded about twelve miles, to the se- 
cond customary station, called Cussiah, a grove of neem trees, 
nftffW extensive than that which we had left, and at a small 
distance from a large but ruinous village. AVe passed through 
a country much wilder, worse cultivated, and worse peopled 
than any which I have seen in India. What cultivation there 
was consisted of maize, growing very tall, but sadly burnt by 
tlife continued drought This, however, Was only in patches, 
*Uid the greater part of the prospect consisted of small woods, 

$ 
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scattered in a very picturesque manner over a champaign codtt- 
try, with few signs of habitations, and those most of them 
in ruins. I was strongly reminded of the country of the Tche- 
moi-morski coss&cks, to which the groups of people in dresses 
nearly similar, and all armed, who passed us on. the road, 
undoubtedly in a great measure contributed. I had been dis- 
posed to wonder at Colonel Francklin’s counsel to buy spears 
for my servants, and at the escort which had been ordered 
me; but I soon found, that, whether necessary or not, such 
precautions were at least customary. Every traveller whom 
we met, even the common people going to market, had either 
swords and shields, spears, or match-lock guns, and one man 
had a bow and quiver of arrows, in that circumstance, as well 
as in his dress and person, extremely resembling a Circassian 
warrior. The road was ruggid; nothing indeed, so far as I 
had yet seen, could appear more unfounded than the assu- 
rances which I have heard in Calcutta, that an open carriage 
Is an eligible method of travelling in the Dooab, on any other 
ground than cheapness. 1 have been often told that the road 
as far as Meerut would answer perfectly for a gig. The fact 
is, there are no roads at all, and the tracks which we follow 
are very often such as to require care even on horseback. 
By driving slowly, no doubt a gig may go almost any where, 
but it is any thing but an agreeable pastime to drive along 
tracks which, when beaten, are so poached by the feet of 
horses and cattle, and so hardened by the sun as to resemble 
a frozen farm-yard, while if the traveller forsakes these roads, 
he encounters cracks deep and wide enough to break his 
wheels. Here and there is a tolerably level mile or two, but 
with a few such exceptions, there is no fast or pleasant driv- 
ing in this part of India. 

Both men and women whom we met on the road, T tlmught 
decidedly taller, fairer, and finer people than the Bengalees. 
Some of the sepoys, indeed, of a regiment who passed us, 
were of complexions so little darker than those of Europe, * 
that as they approached I really at first took them for Eu- 
ropeans. Every thing seems to assimilate gradually to the 
scenes - and habits of the eastern and southern parts of Eu- 
rope. The people no longer talk of their daily rice , but say 
64 it is time to eat bread to-dav.” Instead of the softness 


and gentleness so apparent in those Indians whom wc first 
saw, these men have a proud step, a stern eye, and a rough 
loud voice, such as mignt be expected from people living al- 
most always in the open air, and in a country where, till its 
acquisition by the English, no man was sure that he might 
not at any moment be compelled to fight for his property. 
Much of this necessity is passed aw r ay, but something^yetf 
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regains. The nation is still one of lawless and violent ha* 
bits, containing many professed thieves, and many raeree* 
nary soldiers, who, in the present tranquillity of the country* 
are at any instant ready to become thieves; and the general 
sense of moral feeling is, in this particular, so low, that one 
ceases to wonder that banditti are from time to time heard 
and that every body finds it desirable to take his arms with 
him on a journey. 

I was greatly pleased with my new horse, but I was an* 
noyed in the course of the ride by one of his shoes breaking. 
At Cassiah I inquired of the “ tussildar,” or tacksman, a 
very decent sort of gentleman-farmer, where a smith could 
be obtained, and he told me to my sorrow that the people of 
the country seldom shod their horses, and that I should not 
meet with one nearer than Futtehpoor, a distance of three 
days* journey. There was no remedy but patience, and I 
hull my horse led as quietly as possible, in other things 
there was enough to occupy my attention, as I was assailed 
by complaints from every part of the cofil^h, of some defi- 
ciency or other in our equipments, or some experienced or 
apprehended inconvenience. My own tents were found to 
be so large as to require elephants to carry them, the camels 
were too few, and some of them very weak, there were no 

sitringees,” or tent-carpets, and no tent for the sepoys. 
In the midst of all this hubbub, it began to rain hard, and 
the camp-followers with one consent began to say that we 
must halt next day to supply these deficiencies, and to dry 
the tents, which, being so large, could not be carried in a 
wet state. To halt on a Saturday I was very unwilling, in- 
asmuch as I had always proposed to rest on the SundayToi- 
lowing. I did iny best, therefore, to persuade them to get 
on with all which could be done that day, and since the ca- 
mels were too few 7 , applied to the tussildar for some hacke- 
ries to help them. Even to this, however, the poverty of 
fthc village w*as unequal, and I w r as glad to obtain four bag- 
gage-oxen, to make up the deficiency in the Company’s ap- 
pointments. Meantime arrived a sepoy, w r ith sitringees 
from General Morley, and I sent back by him some* of the 
most useless articles of our equipage, thus materially light- 
i nning one of the heaviest laden camels. The rest were re- 
lief?# by the accession of the oxen, and if the tents got drv, 
the “ clashees” (tent pitchers) again allowed that we might 
proceed in the morning prosperously. The evening was lair 
and very pleasant, and we all found abundant interest and 
employment, in walking round the mojley groups of men 
ana animals which made up our caravan, seeing the camels, 
horses, and oxen fed, and talking with the tussildar, who, 
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'trith a little retinue of swords, shields, and spears behind 
win, again made his appearance. I attempted to have some 
conversation with the jemantdar, who commanded the se- 
poys, but found him a very shy and modest man, little dis- 
posed to talk, while for asking many questions my language 
was hardly sufficient; to him and the soldiers I gave up some 
of the servants* tents, as they had been completely overlooked 
by the Commissariate at Allahabad. 

In the course of this evening a fellow, who said he was a 
Gaowala, brought me two poor little leverets, which he said 
he had just found in a field. They were quite unfit to eat, 
and the bringing them was an act of cruelty of which there 
are few instances among the Hindoos, who are generally hu- 
mane to wild animals. In this case, on my scolding the man 
for bringing such poor little things from their mother, all the 
crowd of camel-drivers and camp-followers, of whom no in- 
considerable number were around us, expressed great satis- 
faction and an entire concurrence in my censure. It ended 
in the man promising to take them back to the very spot 
(which he described) where he had picked them up, ana in 
my promising him an ana if he did so. To see him keep 
kis word, two stout wagonner's boys immediately volunteered 
their services, and I have no doubt kept him to his contract. 

October 2. — The night was drizzly, so that when I arose 
at four in the morning I found the tent too wet, in the opi- 
nion of the Tindals, Tor the camels to bear it. About eight 
o’clock, however, a drying wind having sprung up, we were 
enabled to send off the two small 44 ioutees,” for breakfast 
tents,) to serve as a shelter till the arrival of the larger tents, 
and partly on horseback partly in my palanquin, I reached 
a place a few miles short of our destined station before noon. 

, At Coty, our halting place, we remained till the cool of the 
evening, and then went on to Camaulpoor, near Currah. 
Here we encamped amid a vast field of tombs and ruins,* (of 
the former our guide said there was 44 a lack all save five,”) and 
the whole scene, with its jungle, and deserted appearance, W'^s 
singularly picturesque and romantic. The inhabited part of 
Currah is still however, considerable, and we soon found 
that there were people in the neighbourhood, by the number 
of little shops at once set up under the trees around us^rtlf* 
an eye to our custom. 

Currah owes its fame, it seems, and stately buildings tc a 
celebrated saint named Camaul Shek, who, with his son and 
several of his disciples, lies buried here. The tomb is still 
intolerable repair, which is more than can be said of any 
of the others, which have been splendid, but are now. 
mere ruins, in a grav/e and solemn style of architecture* 
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being a square tower pierced on each front with elegantly 
formed and carved gothic door-ways, and surmounted with m 
dome of a very judicious form, and harmonizing with the ge* 
neral character of the building, not being semi-circular but 
conical, and in the same form of a gothic arch, as is die* 
played in the other arches of the building. Besides. tUe 
large chapel are many raised tombs, of diderent sizes, from 
small terraces, with kiblas for pray.ers, down to stone coffins 
as they are sometimes called m England, and as they are 
found In Similar forms, and with nearly the same ornaments, 
in our old cathedrals. These ruins ana sepulchres reminded 
me of Caffa; but there was no other similarity ; instead of the 
bare rocks which surround that ancient city, we had a grove off 
noble trees; under which onr horses, camels, and bullocks 
were disposed in different clusters, and the tents, the fires, 
the baskets of fruits, rice, ghee, &c., exposed for sale, and 
the varied and picturesque costume of the crowd assembled 
under it, the red uniform of the sepoys, the white garments 
of our own servants, the long veils ancksilver ornaments off 
the female villagers, and the dark mantles, dark beards, and 
naked limbs of the male peasantry and coolies, mingled with 
the showy dresses, swords, Shields, and spears of the Chu- 
prassies, gave the whole scehe the animated and interesting 
effect of an eastern fair; an* effect \hich the east, perhaps, 
can alone supply, and which I greatl regretted my want of 
skill to convey effectually to y fnehjla in Europe. My 
dear wife will,* I trust, sooner or later, see many such scenes 
in my company. 

These tombs, ruins, and jungles are favourable to robbery, 
for which Curruh and C&maulpoor bear a very bad name, 
and an additional body of ten Qhuprassies, besides the four 
sepey sentries, were thought necessary by the Zemindar of 
Currah to keep watch at night/bver our extensive encamp^- 
ment. 

October 3. — This day being Sunday was a day of rest to 
us all, and to none of us I believe was it unacceptable. Its 
' value to the animals, soldiers, and labourers, was never per- 
haps so powerfully impressed on my mind, as now that I* 
saw them round me, after three days of great fatigue, in the 
actual enjoyment of a twenty-four hours’ repose and relaxa- 
tion. I had church in my tent, which, besides our two fa- 
jnilies and Abdullah, was attended by two of Mr. Corrie’s 
former converts, Fyzee Mussech and Anund Musseeh, who 
joined him ut Benares, and are attending him up the coun- 

S y. The latter is a fine young man, wno speaks and reads 
nglish well. Fyzee Musseeh understands it but imperfect- 
ly, except in reading, but is an interesting and remarkable 
I. . 26 / 
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Jperson. He is the son of a wealthy Ryut near Moradaba&j 

S bo, though himself a Hindoo, sent his son to a celebrated 
[ussulman preceptor, in the hope that a knowledge of Ara- 
bic and Persian would recommend him to the service of 
the king of Oude. The lessons, however, which the young 
idolater received opened his eyes to the absurdity of the re- 
ligion which he had hitherto professed. He turned Mussul- 
man, was circumcised, and received the name of Fyzee Mo- 
hammed, and was regarded for several years as one of the 
most promising students among ifc the true believers. ” His 
increased knowledge, however, of his new creed was far 
from satisfying him of its proceeding from God, and he was 
still more induced to waver by learning that a very holy 
Mussulman saint in the neighbourhood had, on his death- 
bed, confessed that he found no comfort, but in the words of 
Jesus the son of Mary. To obtain a knowledge of these 
words, he went to a Romish priest at Lucknow, and applied 
to him for a copy of the Gospel. The priest took consiuera- 
ble pains with l.ir.i, but Fvzce Mohammed no sooner saw the 
images in his chant 1 than lie. cried out that this could never be 
the religion of wldch he wns in quest, and undertook another 
journey in search of Mr. Chamberlain, the Baptist minister, 
who was then in the service of the Begum Sumroo. He hail 
but little conversation with him, but obtained the book ho 
wanted, which completely convinced him, till he was again 
dissatisfied with the explication which he obtained of some 
of the difficult passages. He at length went to Agra, ano- 
ther long journey, and after staying some time in Mr. Cor- 
rie’s neighbourhood, was baptized into, and has ever since 
continued a steady member of the Church of England, un- 
der the name of Fyzee Musseeh. He is a little man, mid- 
dle aged, w T ith a very mild and meditative cast of counte- 
nance, of no talent for public speaking, and his whole man- 
ner reserved, shy, and timid. He is, however, an admira- 
ble scholar in every part of eastern learning, of much dis- 
interestedness and modesty, reads English pretty well, 
though he is too diffident to speak it, and is still very 
greatly respected as a learned and holy man by many botli 
of the Hindoos and Mussulmans. His retired manner and 
want of oritorical powers have as yet deterred Mr. CojTie* 
from recommending him as a missionary or catechist, bfit I 
am myself inclineu to believe that his sterling sense and in- 
tellectual powrers may well counterbalance any external de- 
ficiencies. Fyzee Musseeh travels independently of us on 
a pony, with one servant, for his circumstances are respec; 
table. He lodges in the caravansaris, and from time to 
time calls on the Archdeacon. This morning he brought ^ 
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Singular account of a conversation ho had had the night be- 
fore with a stranger, a Hindoo in outward appearance, whU^ 
on entering the serai, drew his carpet near him, and con?- 
versed on indifferent subjects till the usual hour of Mussttfc* 
man prayer, when, supposing him to be a Mussulman, 
said, 66 1 will pray with you,” and chanted a distich which 
Mohammedans are in this country fond of repeating: 

€t If the grandson of Jesus had died for the sins of men. 

Then all the Christians would have been Mussulmans." * , 

The meaning of this couplet is not very easy to make out. 
All I can conjecture is, that there is some confusion between 
sister’s son. or cousin, and grandson, the name of Agawzee, 
being, though less properly, applicable to these relations 
likewise, that an allusion is made to the notion entertained 
by Mussulmans, that our Lord himself was not crucified, but 
taken up to heaven, and that Judas was executed in his 
stead, and in his likeness: and lastly, that they confound Ju- 
das, or Jude, the relation of our Lord, (not Iscariot,) with the . 
traitor, and that they mean to say, that had the atonement oti 
the cross been what Christians suppose, they would have 
been the true professors of Islam, and the subsequent mis-** 
si on of Mohammed would have been unnecessary. Be this 
as it may, (lie couplet gave occasion to Fyzee Musseeh to 
set his new acquaintance right as to many particulars in the 
history of Christ, to which the man listened with profound 
attention. When he had ended, he asked some very perti- 
nent questions, and at length said, “May God reward you, 
Mr! God, I believe, lias sent me to this place to meet 
you, for you have told me much which T did not know be- 
fore. and much that T was desirous of learning. I am .a 
Hindoo, but have been for some time a searcher after truth, 
and was inclined to turn Mussulman, if I had not found 
that the Mussulmans also acknowledged Eesa as a prophet, 
and that therefore it was desirable to learn something of his 
religion in the first place. I shall now pray 16 God and to 
Jesus to guide me farther . 99 They prayed together, and 
parted next morning, the man saying that Fyzee Musseeh 
,«hould hear from him again. 

This is interesting in itself, and on many accounts* but it 
is particularly curious, insomuch as Fyzee Musseeh says it 
is only one of many symptoms of a considerable change taking 
placein the Hindoo mind, a growing contempt of idolatry, 

. and an anxiety after other forms of belief. At present ne 
~says the Mussulmans get many converts. Ere long, perhaps. 
Christianity also may come in for its share of the harvest 
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, Fyzee Musseeh was not our only visiter; the Zemindar, It 
dressed and gentlemanly man, on a good horse, and with 
^greater retinue than usual, also called and sate some time. 
?$fr. Ward, the collector of Allahabad, had prepared us to ex- 
pect him, and told us that he was a man of good family, and 
respectable character. The conversation was, of course, ge- 
neral enough, till I luckily introduced the subjects of field- 
sports, on which he was eloquent. I observed, that there, 
was much jungle in the neighbourhood, and asked if there 
were any tigers. 44 Tigers! No,” said he, 44 not fo'r several 
years back; and as for jungle, there is three times as much 
cultivated land now as there used to be under the government 
of the Vizier. Then there were tigers in plenty, and more 
than plenty ; but there are better things than tigers now, such 
as corn fields, villages and people. However, in the jungle 
which still remains, we have deer, wild hogs, and 
This latter name belongs to a species of gigantic buffalo, which 
I had understood to be very uncommon, but which it seems, 
though rare, is here sometimes to l>e met with. The thickest 
jungles, he said, were on the banks of the river, and they 
were the most abundant in game of every kind. On the whole 
it is curious and interesting to find both the apparently pro- 
gressive improvement of the country under the improvement 
of the British government, as contrasted with its previous state, 
and also how soon, and how easily, in a settled country, 'the 
most formidable wild animals become extinct before the power 
of man. The tiger will soon be almost as great a rarity in 
our eastern as in our western dominions; the snake, however, 
will hold his ground longer. I forgot to mention, that while 
at Allahabad I was one night roused by the entrance of seve- 
ral men armed w ith sticks and spears. Abdullah, who was 
at their head, called out, “Lie still, my lord; these people 
liave seen a very large chichta (cobra di capello) creep into 
your window.” I did not lie still, however, but got a stick 
and joined the party: after an accurate search nothing was 
found except a large hole in the floor, into which, probably, 
the animal nad made his escape. The bearers might have 
killed him when they first saw him, but, unless they arc urged 
to do so, they seldom will, from t heir superstitious veneration 
for serpents, a feeling very common amon«; the Hindoos, and 
which accounts in part, for the number of snakes yet found 
in these provinces. Next morning a farther search was made, 
but nothing found; and I could observe that this douhle dis- 
covery of snakes entering my bed room, was considered by 
iny Hindoo servants as a sign of great good luck, and raised, 
me in their estimation. 

Wchadyet another visiter; the Imam of the neighbour*. 
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ing mosque, a very handsome man, with a splendid beard, a 
cheerful, though rather sarcastic countenance, and two if 
the merriest, most intelligent eyes that 1 have seen, called* 
ns he said, in his capacity of Padre, to offer his respects to htjb 
liinhop. *He had been a pilgrim to Mecca and Medina, had vi* 
sited Jerusalem, Mount Sinai, and Cairo, and had testimonials 
from a Greek Archimandrite at Bethlehem to his good cha- 
racter and good acquirements, lie-salt with us some time, 
ami I was siblc to understand him very tolerably. Mr. Cor- 
ric was much amused with him, and said he was a good spe- 
cimen of a travelled worldly Mussulman, with little serious- 
ness in his peculiar creed, and probably few thoughts of reli- 
gion at all. I asked him to drink coffee, telling nim that he 
must know very well that in Turkey. Egypt, and Arabia, 
Mussulmans and Christians eat together without scruple, 
lie bowed, and answered with a smile, I know that well, 
my lord, but it is not the custom in llii* country.” He was 
pleased, however, w ith the offer, and said, with my pennis- 
moii, since we seemed curious about hi* travels, he would re- 
turn in the evening and bring his journal, which he had kept 
secularly. 1 answered, that if his journal was a*. entertain- 
ing as his conversation, he might find it worth his while to 
gel it printed at Calcutta. In the evening, however, it turned 
out to be a very short and dr} r diary, merely curious to a per- 
son making a map. Indeed, to do him justice, when I talked 
about printing it at first, he shook his head, as if he thought 
it would not answer. He now told us how r it came to pass 
that he fir»t went to Mecca. A certain Mussulman of good 
connexions and bred g soldier, had been, aftai the late paci- 
fication of India by Lord Hastings, completely thrown out 
of employment. In his distress what to do, he applied to a 
relation high in the service of the Navr"- Vj/Jer, for help 
and advice, whose answer was 44 Turn Saint. ' 46 How so!” 

was the reply ; 44 every body knows that my life has not been 
saintly 1” 44 But your beard , 99 said the adviser, 44 is very 
.much so, and a few weeks will enable you to assume the pro- 
per tone and carriage. I have a brother who is a man of ac-, 
knowledged learning and holiness; I will get him to* counte- 
nance you, and introduce you to different devout Mussul- 
mr^, and then you have only to get disciples, and you will 
live very well.” He did so, — put on a coarse raiment and 
a sad exterior, preached up pilgrimage to Mecca, declared 
himself ready to conduct a caravan thither, and soon found 
people enough, among whom our guest w*as one, to follow 
him and subscribe their money for this holy undertaking. 
The profits, however, he made during the voyage, and by a 
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< 4xntoory* on all the alms either given or received by the par* 
tar, were so considerable, that on his return some of his con- 
fidential disciples had a quarrel with him for a more equal 
distribution of booty, ami scandal arose, which compelled the 
saint to go and make disciples elsewhere. 44 Nevertheless,” 
said the Hajec who gave us this account, composing his face 
to a due expression of gravity, 44 lie is doubtless a holy roan, 
and of great eloquence.” I suspect our visiter may have 
been, on this occasion, not one of the geese but the foxes. 

October 4. — We went this morning to a station named 
Choubce Serai, through a country differing little from that 
which we had passed already. In the march we met a strong 
column of infantry, about 2,300 men, with a long train of 
baggage, elephants, camels, bullocks, and camp-followers, 
on uieir march from Cawnpoor to the eastward. The groups 
afforded by the line of inarch, the little parties halting un- 
der trees, the loaded animals, the native women conveyed 
in “dhoolies,” or litters, and hackeries, the naked limbs of 
the baggage-drivers and camp-followers, the different grada- 
tions of horse, from the wild shaggy Tattoo to the sleek and 
gentle Arab, w ith the uniforms and arms, w ere some of them 
beyond description beautiful. What would not Wouvcr- 
roans have made of an eastern army? 

Some of the sepoys asked Mr. Corrie’s servants to whom 
our party belonged, and where we were going. On being 
told it was the Lord Padre Sahib going to Bombay, one of 
them exclaimed, 44 The Lord Sahib goes to the side of Bom- 
bay, we go where fighting is!” It is possible that he had ne- 
ver heard of any Lord Sahib but the Governor-general, and 
was therefore naturally surprised to hear of his going in a 
direction so contrary to that w hore the stress of public af- 
fairs called him. On our arrival at Choubee Serai, wc found 
the people complaining sadly of these troops, who had, they 
said, taken whatever they wanted without payment, hail 
broken and wasted more than they consumed, and beaten 
the peasantry for not bringing the supplies faster. The law’s 
of British India are, in these respects, no less just than those 
of England, and the magistrates, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, arc, to the utmost of their power, anxious to afford 
complete protection to the people. There are some articles, 
however, such as grass, fire-wood, and earthen pot® ofTTie 
cheap and coarse kind used once for cooking a dinner and 
afterwards broken by all Hindoos of a respectable caste, 

* A customary deduction from all money paid, given, or received 
<>n any possible occasion* made by the person through whose hands* 
it passes, and one of the most fruitful sources of cheating in India, 
Ed. 4 
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’ which the Zemindars are expected to furnish gratis to th& 
Company’s troops, and all persons travelling with public 
“Purwannus,*’ or Government orders, for which the Zemii& 
dars receive a yearly abatement of their taxes, but which 
may sometimes, when many and extensive requisitions arc 
made, press hard on the poor Ryuts. I was, therefore, as 
careful as I possibly could be to ascertain the amount of the 
different things demanded by my people, or furnished by the 
villagers, to take care that no unreasonable demands were 
made, and that nothing more than the letter of the law re- 
quired was either taken or accepted by our people without 
payment. This was the first thing I did on alighting from* 
my horse, (my arrival in the camp and that of the supplies, 
usually taking place about the same time,) and while a rea- 
diness to listen to all complaints obtained me from the pea- 
santry the name of “ Ghureeb-purwar,” (poor man’s pro- 
uder,) the object was easily accomplished with a caravan so 
small as ours.' With an army, however, of course, the case 
is very different, and the officers at Cawnpoor to whom I 
thought it right to mention the complaints 1 had heard, said 
that they feared the sepoys often took provisions without 
payment, when the bustle of a march and other circumstanced 
rendered them secure from the observation of their European 
officers. Still, they said, the neighbourhood even of these 
last was n great check to them, and the difference between 
their minor encroachments, and the open plunder and vio- 
lence of a native prince’s camp, was what nobody could be- 
lieve who had not seen it. 

Soon after 1 had got through the complaints and difficulties 
of the Commissariat e* an elderly European, in a shabby gig, . 
drove up. and entering into conversation with Abdullah, 
asked lmn some questions about my horse. On hearing that 
he had lost a shoe, he professed himself a blacksmith, and 
said he had been farrier many years to a dragoon regiment, 
and was now a pensioner, on his way to Allahabad in search 
of employment in his trade. He produced some specimens 
’ of very neat horse-shoes, and I soon set him to work to re- 
move the Indian shoes, which pinched my horse's feet, and 
replace them with some of a better fashion. He was a very 
good and tolerably reasonable workman, a Lancashire man 
frofltTllt -borders of Yorkshire, with a dialect and physiog- 
nomy rather approaching the latter than the former county. 
Iti the evening ne ^ent on to the serai a little farther, having, 
as he frankly observed, “been in vary gud luck to meet us,’’ 
a «ince he found a profitable job without any delay in hisjour- 
liey, and olxjfoiuea a letter of recommendation, as a neat ar- 
tist, to* Allahabad. In the course of this evening my at tell- 
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tion was attracted by the dreadful groans of one of our bag- 
gage-camels at some" little distance among the trees- I went 
to the spot, and found that two of the “ Sarbanns,” or ca- 
mel-drivers, had bound its legs in a kneeling posture, so that 
it could not rise or stir, and were now busy in burning it 
with hot irons in all the fleshy, muscular, and cartilaginous 
parts of its body. They had” burned six deep notches in the 
back of its neck, had seared both its cheeks immediately un- 
der the eye, its haunches and head, and were now applying 
the torturing instrument to its forehead and nostrils. 1 a»ked 
what they were doing, and they answered that 44 it had a fe- 
ver and wind, and would die if they did not treat it in this 
manner.” I called Abdullah and asked him if such a reme- 
dy was usual. He said it was so in this country and in Per- 
sia, but that the Arabs in similar cases found a little warm 
water-gruel with garlic sufficient. 1 should have thought so 
too, but the poor animal’s sufferings were now over for the 
present, and by-and-by they actually gave it a large ball of 
garlic. It was better, they told me, some hours after, but 
on renewing my inquiries in the morning, I heard that it 
was finally released from its misery. 

October 5. — Another stage of 14 miles to Mundiserai. 
The parched state of the country had till now threatened a 
famine. Rain had fallen at Benares and Allahabad, but 
none as vet in the country through which we had inarched. 
The fears expressed by the poor people every where had been 
Very touching. One of the Tussuluars had asked me to pray 
for them, and said with a curious mixture of Eastern com- 
pliment and undoubted truth, 4fc We poor people have had 
great trouble here, but now your worship is come, if it pleases 
God, we shall have rain.” 1 assured him of my prayers, 
and had, indeed, used, both in the church at Allahabad, duel 
during our morning and evening family prayers of every day 
for the last fortnight, the Collect containing that petition. 
This morning, soon after we had readied our encampment, 
their deep distress was relieved, and several smart showers 
fell during the day and night, at which we rejoiced most sin- 
cerely, since, though for us the dry weather was better, it 
was impossible to put our convenience in competition with 
the food of millions. The change of weather, howc$££, 
seemed to disagree with our people, who were several ofthem 
taken ill, but were relieved by proper remedies. 

October 6.— The march before us being longer than usual, 
the loaded wagons began to set out soon after midnight, and 
Mr. Lushington and I were on horseback at three, to enable - 
the clashees to take down our tents. The sky was cloudv, - " 
and as we picked our way with some difficulty in the djuJL* 
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through watery road9 and a wild open country, my recollec- 
tion was forcibly drawn to those times when my youngest 
brother and I used to ride some miles to meet the mail in oil? 
way to school, and afterwards to college. Thence I natu- 
rally passed to the journies of a riper age in the same neigh- 
bourhood, my wife’s parting adieu and exhortation to take 
care of myself, and to write as 9oon as I got to London, at 
a time when w*e little thought of ever enduring more than a. 
month’s separation. Hodnet, dear Hod net, as we left it, 
and as it*is now Moreton, and all the name9 and recollections 
connected with them, combined to make me sad, and I was 
obliged to turn my attention to Bombay, and the meeting to 
which I look forwards there, to restrain some emotion which 
I was not sorry the darkness concealed. We rode on in si- * 
lence about seven miles, when, in passing a village, we were 
roused by the lights, tinsel, flowers, mummery, horns, gongs, 
and shouts of Seeta, Rama, Luchmun, arid their followers, in* 
the concluding feast after the destruction of the paper giant 
Ravanu. The show was really prettv at a certain distance, 
but the little performers were all sadly tired, and I was not 
sorry, for their sakes, that this was their last night of 
acting. 

One of the bystanders told us our road, which we should 
otherwise have had some difficulty in finding, and we went 
on through a winding street, and amid the mud walls of cow- 
houses and sheds, when a coolie came up to me and said that 
Dinoo, one of my sick servants, had fallen off his horse and 
was dying. 1 immediately went into the watch-house, and 
found him stretched on a mat which they had brought out 
for him, complaining of great pain, but speaking little and 
moaning dismally. 1 was much shocked, and the more so 
because 1 did not know* what to give him; indeed my medi- 
cine-chest w r as gone on w ith the palanquin, and all the town, 
except the watchman, were busy with the show. I asked if 
they could get a dhooly for him, and bring him on to our 
next station, Futtehpoor. The watchman, who was now 
'joined by another man, said 44 there were no bearers in the 
village.” 44 AVhat,” said I, 44 all these men whom I saw 
following Rama, can none of them put their shoulders under 
a b amboo to carry this poor man a few coss. when they are 
sur?Tm)ttng well paid for it ?” 44 My lord,” was the cha- 

racteristic answer, 44 they are all coolies, not bearers; they 
can only carry loads on their heads, and cannot carry a 
man!” I grew impatient, and said that I insisted upon his 
being brought some way or other, and .by hand, for the mo- 
rion of a hackery was more than he could bear, and that if 
he was not brought in three hours time to Futtehpoor, I would 
f 
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complain to the Cutwal. I repeated this to the Jemautdar* 
of the village, who now made his appearance, and he pro- 
mised faithfully that help should be Forthcoming. At length 
(a European would never guess how the matter was settled) 
lour women came forward with one of the country cane- 
iiedsteads, the patient was placed on it, and the sturdy lasses 
took it up on their heads like Cariatides, and trudged away 
with it. % l left a spearman by way of escort, and went oh 
before, but with little hope that the poor man would reach 
the camp alive. 

The day was now breaking, and we went on at a brisker 
pace, my young horse confirming ine more and more in my 
good opinion of him, till, while stooping to let him drink ill 
a plash of water, he all at once lay dow n and began rolling. 
I was not hurt, and the circumstance would not have been 
worth mentioning, had not the saecs given as a reason for it, 
that the Turkomans fed their colts with buffalo's milk, and 
that my horse had probably thus acquired both the fondness 
for water and the folly of his foster mother 1 Certainly he 
seemed altogether unconscious of having done wrong, and 
imagined, perhaps, that the cold bath would be as agreeable 
to me as to himself; indeed, I gave him no reason to suppose 
the contrary, but shall in future watch him more closely on 
similar occasions. 

The road for some miles from Futtehpoor lies over an open 

S lain, as level as any part of India, and seeming marked out 
y nature for the scene of a great battle, which should de- 
cide the fate of the country. Here we were met by the 
Cutwal of Futtehpoor, who, in much civility, had come out 
on horseback to pay his respects, attended by the usual up- 
country retinue of shield and spear. I could not help smi- 
Jing as the thought occurred, how different from the ‘‘great, 
man” whom he probably expected, lie must have found me, 
on a horse without attendants, or even saees, and having on 
every part of my hat, jacket, and trowsers, the muddy stains 
of the nullah. However, the interview passed with great 
propriety on all sides, but as I was still wet and cold, and 
nis retinue could not possibly keep pace with me, I begged 
him to spare the compliment of accompanying me into the 
town. ^ 

Futtehpoor is a large place, with more appearaiYfce of pros- 
perity than any town I have seen since Allahabad. It con- 
tains some tolerably good houses, and a very elegant little 
mosque, built within these few years by the nephews and 
heirs of the celebrated eunuch Almass Ali Khan, long mi- 
nister to the Nawab of Oude, and who held for many years 
the whole southern and western Dooab from Merut tojllhi- 
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'liihad in farm. He was remarkable for his wealth, his at* 
tabhment to the English, and, it is said, for his talents. 

Futtehpoor is surrounded, like most of these towns, with 
tombs, in the midst of which our tents were pitched. Near 
us was a large but ruinous serai, which had, however, more 
of its interior detail perfect than most which I have seen in- 
India. It corresponded in many respects with those of Tur- 
key and Crim Tartary, — a large court with two gateways 
opposite to each other, surmounted by towers not unlike 
those of a college, with a cloister or verandah all round 
raised about a foot from the ground, with a pucka floor, and 
bavins little fire-places contrived against the wall, just large 
enough to hold the earthen pitchers in which all the cookery 
of the country is carried on, and behind this a range of 
small and dark apartments a step lower than the verandah. 
No payment is required for lodging here, except a few cow- 
ries to the sweeper, while for a very few pice, grass and wa- 
ter will be furnished to a traveller’s beasts, and wood and 
earthen pots to himself; for provisions, the neighbouring bn- 
/.aar is ready. These serais are generally noble monuments 
of individual bounty, and some were in ancient times liberal- 
ly endowed, and furnished supplies of gram,* milk, and grass, 
gratis to the traveller, as well as shelter. Their founda- 
tions are most of them alienated, but even so far as shelter 
only is concerned, it is a very great blessing in this country, 
where the general poverty of the natives, and the prejudices 
of caste, forbid a stranger hoping for admission into any pri- 
vate dwelling. Even now, though ruinous, they are kept 
tolerably clean, and their benefit is so great to all persons, 
whether Europeans or natives, who are not rich enough to 
possess tents, and occasionally to some even of those who 
are, that I rejoice to learn that their restoration is one of the # 
objects proposed by Government in the application of the 
internal tolls to works of public improvement. 

The only plague attendant on our present situation arose 
from the swarms of sturdy Mussulman beggars, calling them- 
selves 44 Marabouts,” or holy men, and living in the tombs 
around us. 1 gave alms to one old man, who addressed me 
by the claim of being a fellow-servant of the same God, and 
had , in co nsequence, my ears deafened for half the morning 
by cSHWWlwLcries of* supplication from people in the full pos- 
session of youth, health, and strength, who would not even 
have thanked me for less than half a rupee, and who had 
about as inuth sanctity in their appearance and demeanor as 
^riar Tuck, or Fray Diavolo. At last the Archdeacon went 

# «A kind of vetch on which horses are chiefly fed in Indio, — Ed. 
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%nt 9 and talked to them in their own way, and they disperse^.' 
pinoo, to my surprise, arrived in camp about an hour aftefr 
ns, very materially better, and there seemed no doubt but 
that in a dhooly he would be able to proceed. 

There was some hard showers during the day, and the 
night was so rainy, that though the morning of October rtli 
seemed rather more promising, I gave up all idea of attempt- 
ing to stir the tents, and sent Mr. Corrie word to this effect. 
He called on me, however, to say that he had no doubt of 
being able, by the help of the Cutwal, to obtain * hackeries 
from the town to carry the flies, which are the heaviest parts 
of the tents; that the camels would have no difficulty witn the 
remainder, and that the loss of a day now would prevent our 
arriving in time for Sunday at Cawnpoor. I told him that 
all the natives said the day would be rainy; but he answered, 
that he thought the clouds were breaking, and that the natives 
never were to be depended on when the question was about 
moving. Under these circumstances, 1 ordered the camels 
and baggage to be got ready: having first ascertained that 
there was a serai at Kuleaunpoor, where we might get shelter 
should our tents be useless. The routces were gone on over- 
night. Mr. Lushington and I accordingl y set out immedi- 
ately, that wc might get in before the morning grew hot, and 
a dismal ride we had ! 1 had anticipated at least some show- 

ers, and was not discouraged by the first or second which fell. 
Buit by the time we had got something less than half way, it 
set in for a thoroughly tropical wet day, with a fierce N. W, 
wind, and thunder and lightning, the rain falling in a conti- 
nued torrent. It was in vain to stop, for we were already 
wet to the skin, and had indeed no shelter within reach, anil 
we had only to keep our horses steadily to the storm, and to 
be thankful to God that it did not come on before wc had 
day-light sufficient to see our way through a wild and flood- 
ed country, where the nullahs were already in many places 
as high as our horses 7 bellies. 

After travelling about five miles in this way, and when 
we were still four from our halting-place, we fortunately 
overtook one of the palanquins, in which was a leathern bot- 
tle of brandy, which did us both infinite good. The road, 
too, was now better, and as his horse was fresher than mine, 
Mr. Lushington galloped on, in the hope of fire 

lighted. I followed mere leisurely, passing, to my concern, 
the greater part of our baggage on the road, and having, con- 
sequently, reason to apprehend that we should find no dry 
clothes ready for us. In fact, I found Mr. Lushingtop 
stripped of his flannel waistcoat, and cowering over a little ” 
fire of sticks and cow-dung in a shed of very unpromising 
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Appearance, the ground having been by far too wet to enable 
our advanced party to pitch the routees, and the serai turn- 
ing out unfortunately one of the worst and most ruinous of 
the kind- More brandy was not forthcoming, but we ad- 
ded sticks to the fire, and I ordered breakfast, for which, for- 
tunately, the materials were arrived, while some of the ad- 
vanced party of bearers, stripping themselves naked, volun- 
teered to go back, and by their fresh strength help their com- 
panions to. bring up the pettarahs with our clothes, more 
quickly. This answered well, as we had the satisfaction of 
finding, when they arrived, that they were really dry. Things 
jiow looked more promising; our horses and ourselves were 
under the common shelter of the ruinous cloister, with just 
room for a little table between them and the fire. A crowd 
of poor shivering servants was huddled round this on 
every side but that which we occupied; and another shed at 
some little distance was used by Mr. Corrie’s khansaman as 
cook-room, and should they arrive, would serve as parlour 
and dressing-room for their party. But each successive de- 
tachment of the caravan, as they continued to drop in, gave, 
as might be expected, worse and worse accounts of the road. 
It was “ knee-deep,” — it u’as u nddle-deep,” — it was 61 half a 
spear’s depth in water.’* Still the rain kept pouring on, but 
without thunder or wind; and as we looked from our shed 
on the swimming dung-hills of the serai, and the poor wet 
camels patiently standing or lying down among them, I 
thought w'hat a whimsical contrast the scene offered to the 
description in Irving’s story of the “ Stout Gentleman.” 

Our caravan continued to arrive during the day, which 
cleared up towards evening, but not time enough to prevent 
all our bedding from being hopelessly wet through. Mean- 
time we were not quite without employment, since, besides 
seeing our horses taken care of, we had all manner of com- 
plaints to adjudicate between the villagers, our servants and 
sepoys, and two companies more of sepoys who were also 
driven to shelter. I could not help feeling very uncomfortable 
about the Curries and their children. The people wjio came 
up said thev had obtained shelter in the house of a Zemin- 
dar, but wfiether a gig and palanquin could get through the 
w&teiMNbitij^were between us, was more than we could form 
a judgment of. At length, just as we had given them up 
and were sitting down to dinner, they arrived, happily all 
well, and having received a hospitable entertainment from 
the Zemindar in question, at whose house they had asked 
^permission to boil a little gruel for the children, apd who 
*li immediately invited them into a comfortable verandah, 
men although a Hindoo sent to purchase them a fowl mk «ur r 
L & 
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lie. The archdeacon expressed much unwillingness to 
these in his house, knowing, he said, how strong a prejudice 
would, a few years since, nave been excited against such a 
step- But on his saying, “ Oh, do not let us pollute your 
house," the good man returned an answer which* Mr. Cor- 
rie observed, showed, more than most things, how fast caste 
was wearing away, 44 We have different customs, but are we 
not of the same flesh and blood? — My house is much ho- 
noured by your company." 

When tne Corries saw what sort of a place they w r ero 
come to, they at first regretted that they had not accepted 
the ZcmindaV’s invitation to stay all night. His khansatnan, 
however, had managed matters for them better than could 
have been expected, and except that their apartment admit- 
ted the rain in places, it made about as good a bed -room as a 
common blacksmith’s shed in England would have done, but 
clean, and very sufficient for the climate. Our palanquins 
made excellent beds, and we had so many unexpected com- 
forts, my khansamau having provided an excellent dinner of 
kid soup and bouille, and the chest of wine having come up. 
that we had abundant reason for thankfulness, which was in- 
creased by finding that our sick men were not worse foi 
their journey. 

It was evident, however, that the tents could not again be 
moved without a thorough drying, and as I had appointed 
Saturday morning for the confirmation at Cawnpoor, Mr. 
Lushington and I agreed with the bearers of our palanquins, 
for a trifling additional sum, to carry us next day, two 
marches in one, to that station, should the weather be such 
as to make it practicable. We left the tents, servants, and 
the two police men w hom w'e had brought from Allahabad, 

• with the Corries, and set elf ourselves after breakfast on the 
8th of October. The day was fine, and though the roads 
were in a very bad state, it was delightful to hear the mutual 
congratulations of our bearers and villagers whom we passed, 
both parties full of thankfulness to God, and considering 
themselves, with apparent reason, as delivered from famine 
and all its horrors. One of these mutual felicitations, which 
the archdeacon overheard the day before, was very interest- 
ing, as it was not intended for his ear, and w^^ssruf the 
strongest proofs I have met with of the satisfaction of the 
Hindoos with their rulers. 44 A good rain this for the bread," 
said one of Hie villagers to the other. 44 Yes, 9 ? was the an- 
swer, u and a good government under which a man may eat 
bread in safety.” While such a feeling prevails, we may* 
have good hopes of the stability of our Indian Govermxiegg 

In crossing a nuddee, which from a ford had become ^ 
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ryj wc saw some characteristic groups and occurrences; the 
price of passage in the boat was only a few cowries, but a 
'number of country-folk were assembled, who could not, or 
would not, pay, and were now sitting patiently by the brink, 
waiting till the torrent should subside, or, what was far less 
likely to happen, till the boatmen should lake compassion on 
them* Many of these poor people came up to beg me to 
make the boatmen take them over, orfc woman pleading that 
her * 4 malik our bucher,’’ (literally master, or lord, and young 
one) had run away from her, and she wanted to overtake 
them; another that she and her two grandchildren were fol- 
lowing her son, who was a havildar in the regiment which 
we had passed just before; and some others, that they had 
been intercepted the previous day by this torrent, ana had 
neither money nor food till they reached their homes. Four 
anas purchased a passage for the whole crowd, of perhaps 
thirty people, and they were really very thankful. 1 be- 
stowed two anas more on the poor deserted woman, and a 
whimsical scene ensued. She at first took the money with 
eagerness, then as if she recollected herself, she blushed very 
deeply and seemed much confused, then bowed herself to iny 
feet and kissed my hands, arid at last said, in a very modest 
tone, 44 it was not fit for so great a man as I was, to give her 
two anas, and she hoped that I and the 4 chota Sahib’ (little 
lord) would give her a rupee each!” She was an extremely 
pretty little woman, but wc were inexorable, partly, 1 be- 
lieve, in my own case at least, because we had only just ru- 
pees enough to take us to Cawnpoor, and to pay for our men’s 
provisions; however, I gave her two more anas, my sole, re- 
maining stock of small change. 

When this was all done, the j email tdar of the neighbour- 
ing village came to ask for the usual certificate of his having 
* rendered us assistance. 1 wrote it out for him on the fop of 
my palanquin, having provided myself for such purposes 
with paper and Sir Thomas Acland’s inkstand, when a new 
scene followed. He was very grateful for the good word 1 
gave him, but he had a brother, a fine young man, now in the 
service of the Peishwa Bajee Row, in the neighbouring town 
of Bctourah, but who was anxious to get into the Company’s 
iMiirpW mxlil 1 have the goodness to give him a recom- 
mendation to the judge Sahib of Betourah?” 44 I do not know 
the judge Sahib of Betourah.’ 9 44 But Huzoor (your wor- 
ship; is Malik of the land, and your Firmaun will be obey- 
ed.’* 46 Suppose I could do your brother any good, I do not 

know him, how shall I recommend him?” 44 Huzoor may be- 
lieve me when 1 tell him that my brother is one of the best 
men in.+hc world!* 9 44 But I am only a traveller, and have 
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; tto power.” “Huzoor is pleased to say so— but”— — id 
^hort, I could hardly get him away from tne palanquin side, 
I* particularly as I diu not to choose to set off till I had seen' 
the poor people embark, for whose passage I had paid. We 
then parted, the jemautdar still declaring that he would fol- 
low me to Cawnpoor, and bring his brother with him. 

The natives of India seem to attach very great importance 
to a written recommendation by a European, or person in a 

F ubiic station, in w hich, as in many other points, they strong- 
^y’ resemble the Russians. The whole scene which I have 
described, mutatis mutandis, (crucifixes for brahminicai 
strings, &c.) might have occurred at a ferry on the Don or 
the Dnieper. The mixture of simplicity and cunning, the 
importunity, the patience and the flattery, seem to belong 
almost equally to the peasantry of both countries, or more 
accurately speaking, perhaps, to the state of society in which 
they arc placed. 

\Ve arrived between three and four at Scarsoul, the sta- 
tion half-way between Kuleaunpoor and Cawnpoor, a mode- 
rate sized village, with some neat houses, ana a handsome 
Serai. Our people, however, were so much tired with 
wading up to their middles in water, that we bade them get 
their dinners, and go to sleep till midnight, when we should 
again set off AVe ourselves did the same as far as dinner 
was concerned, and after a little walk round the village, 
which was completely insulated by the inundation, retired 
to our palanquins, which for security we had carried into 
the court-}’ anl of the tannali or police-office. We also en- 
gaged four mussaulchies, less fur their light, the harvest- 
moon, being sufficient, than to £crve as guides through the 
flooded country. 

October 9. — The night and morning were again fine, and 
the waters much abated. Still we were seven hours going 
sixteen miles, and I had the disappointment to find, on ar- 
riving at Mr. Williams’s house, that, despairing of my reach- 
ing Cawnpoor in such weather, he had sent round to say 
that the confirmation was postponed. It might, however, 
found, be easily arranged for Sunday morning, and in the 
hospitality, cleanliness, and comfort of his house, we found 
abundant compensation for our recent labours.*****-*- 1 ®^ 
During my stay at Cawnpoor not many events occurred 
worth noticing. On Sunday the 11th, I confirmed upwards 
of eighty persons, a considerable proportion of whom after- 
wards received the. sacrament. 1 visited on Monday the 
new military hospital and regimental school of the 16th jLan- % 
cers, both of which are in excellent order. There is one 
ward of the former furnished with tubes of a new invention. 
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.for the admission and refrigeration of air, which is intro#* 
dyced through two great valves like gigantic chimneys with 
cowls on them, and let off through the roof by a multitude 
of small* iron tunnels with heads like ventilators. It is sai&* 
to answer tolerably, but not better than tatties, which arSk 
•here hardly more expensive. Externally the machinery is fr, 
great deformity to the building. The regimental school is 
on the national system, and conducted extremely well. Aa ¥ 
institution of a wider scope and loftier pretensions was esta- 
blished some years ago in Cawnpoor for the children both of 
Europeans and natives, which obtained a very liberal sub- 
scription from the English residents, and has since received 
from Government a handsome grant of 400 s. rupees per 
month. It has an excellent house, with good school -rooms, 
an English master and mistress at a large salary, and a Per- 
sian inoonshee, but I found it attended but by few European 
and half-castc, and still fewer native children, in dep!orable 
want of books and other similar supplies, and with a master 
who had apparently been brought in as a party measure, who 
was previously altogether inexperienced in the improved sys- 
tem of education, and actually declined to be examined in 
any of the points most necessary to his usefulness. Except 
their catechism, which they said well, there was nothing sa- 
tisfactory in the appearance, number, or proficiency of the 
European children. The native boys were learning Lindley 
Murray’s grammar, without any tolerable knowledge of the 
language in which it is written, and had for their single class- 
book Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, which they stammered 
over by rote, but could none of them construe into Hindoos- 
tanec. 1 asked if they had any Hindoostanec books, and 
could read them into English? If they learned geography, 
mathematics, or even wrote English exercises by double 
translation or otherwise? Nothing of the sort seemed to have 
entered the master’s head. He taught them to write a fair 
hand, and to work ridiculous and useless sums in fellowship, 
the double rule of three, and this was all his ambition. 
•Archdeacon Currie kindly undertook, during his stay at 
Cawnpoor, to put him into a better train, and I wrote out a 
list of books, which I recommended to the committee to sup- 
ply him with, as well as some of the primary and simplest 
dciimiL'i Bell’s system of education. Thus, I hope, 
things will be amended; at present they are bad enough, and 
when compared with the establishment at Benares, not at all 
creditable to those who have employed more ample means 
with so little judgment. 

Cawnpoor is a place of great extent, the cantonments be- 
ing six miles from one extremity to the other, but of very 
‘ r • £7* 
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Scattered population. Its population, however, abstracted 
from the civil and military establishments, is still considera* 
JWej there are many handsome mosques, and the view of the 
flown from the course gives quite tne idea of a city. The 
"European houses are most of them large and roomy, stand- 
ing in extensive compounds, and built one story high, with 
sloping roofs, first thatched, and then covered with tiles, a 
roof which is found better than any other to exclude the heat 
of the sun, and to possess a freedom from the many accidents 
to which a mere thatched roof is liable. 1 received,much ci- 
vility and kindness from General Martindell and the other 
military officers, and especially from Colonel Lumsdaine, 
who took great pains in getting our party all which was re- 
quired from the Commissariatc. 

Of the climate of Cawnpoor I had heard a very unfavour- 
able account, which, however, was not confirmed by the re- 
sidents, who said that during the rains it was a very desira- 
ble situation, that the cold months were remarkably dry and 
bracing, and that the hot winds were not worse than in most 
other parts of the J)ooab. The great inconveniences of the 
place are, as they represent it, its glare and dust, defects, 
however, which are in a considerable degree removed alrea- 
dy by the multitude of trees which they are planting in all 
directions. There is no regular Christian church. Divine 
service is performed alternate mornings and evenings in a 
thatched but convenient bungalow, nearly in the centre of 
the station, and in a riding-house adjoining the cavalry bar- 
racks. Government has sanctioned the building of two 
churches, but on a scale, I am told, of so rigid inspection 
and economy, that nobody will undertake the contract. The 
shops in Cawnpoor are large, and, though far from showy, 
contain some good things, which are sold very little de.arcr 
than in Calcutta. The necessaries of life are barely half 
the price which they are there, and an excellent house may 
be rented for eighty or ninety rupees monthly. On the whole, 
it is in many respects one of the most considerable towns 
which I have seen in northern India, but being of merely* 
modern origin, it has no fine ancient buildings to show; the 
European architecture is confined to works of absolute ne- 
cessity only, and marked by the greatest simplicity, and few 
places of its size can be named where there is ^abjofalely 
nothing to see. 
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CAWNPOOR TO LUCKNOW. >\ 

ENTRANCE INTO THE KING OF OUDe’s TERRITORIES— INCRFJLS* 
OF GUARDS— KING’S SUWARRS— AUMEEN— ENTRANCE INTO* -; 

I.UCKNOW— COURT CIRCULAR NARROW STREETS ARME%J 

INHABITANTS PRIME MINISTER RHINOCEROSES DIL- 

KOUSHjCr CONSTANT! A DECEASED KING’S WIVES BREAK- i 

FAST AT THE PALACE— DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY AT THE 

GATES KING BREAKFASTS AT THE RESIDENCY PRIVATE \ 

DETAILS OF THE GOVERNMENT— CHRISTIANS AT LUCKNOW. ? 

We left Cawnpoor on Monday afternoon, the 18 th of Oc- 
tober, having sent our baggage and tents early in the morn- 
ing to the first station, which is only six miles from the norths l! 
era bank of the Ganges, the passage of which, by camels 
and elephants, usually takes up a considerable space of 
time. The Ganges is still a noble stream'; its width, at the 
usual place of ferrying, is, I should think, not far from a 4 
mile and a half, but it is divided at this season by a large 
sand-bank, and the water is in many places shallow. Its 
banks on both sides are flat and ugl} r , but the southern side 
has the advantage in its numerous bungalows, surrounded by 
their respective gardens. We had heard much of the mis- 
governed and desolate state of the kingdom of Oude; boats 
had been recently menaced, in their way to Cawnpoor, by 
some of the villages adjoining the river, and my guard had 
been increased, without any application from me, from thir- 
ty to forty -five sepoys, by the obliging care of General Mar- 
tindfll. The immediate vicinity of the river we certainly 
found uncultivated, and the peasants who passed us here were 
still more universally loaded w ith defensive and offensive 
weapons than those of the Company’s territories in the 
Dooab. We found them, however, peaceable and courteous, 
•though our escort was mostly gone forward, and Mr. Lush- 
ington and I had cantered on by ourselves, leaving the re- 
mainder of the party behind, and in fact had repeatedly to 
ask our way as the evening closed in. 

WJwn we arrived at our tents, a letter was put into my 
hands from Mr. Ricketts, the resident at Lucknow', stating 
that the king of Oude had sent a purveyor, or collector of 
taxes, (I hardly know' how to translate the word “ Aumeen,”) 
with two chobdars, and ten “ suw'arrs]’ or horsemen-, to ob- 
tain supplies for us during our march. These persons, how- 
ever, together with Mr. Ricketts’s own messenger, had ex- 
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t pec ted us at Onnaw, a village four miles further on, but a 
supply had been obtained by their authority of all which was 
^ Necessary for our present encampment. 

October 19. — We started early on two elephants, which, af- 
> ter all, the good-natured exertions of Captain Lumsdaine had 
* obtained for us, though not till I had purchased a second 
horse for my journey, a purchase, indeed, which most of my 
friends tell me, in such a journey, I shall not find superflu- 
ous. The elephants are extremely convenient in the com- 
mencement of a march, while it is yet too dark to, ride on 
horseback with comfort; and by sending on our horses half 
way to wait for us, we have the relief and pleasure of a ride 
. during the pleasantest time of the morning. It was very 
dark, and the road excessively bad, through a country na- 
turally broken and marshy, and now rendered almost im- 
passable by the recent rains. 

*;• In the village of Onnaw, which we reached about half past 
four in the morning, it was very difficult to find our way, 
and nobody was awake except one poor foot-traveller, who, 
himself a stranger, had sat down on the brink of a large 
pool, in which, apparently, the only track visible terminated, 
and, wrapped up in his mantle, his sword and shield under 
him, and at intervals blowing the fusee of his long match- 
lock gun, was waiting, as he said, for day, and prepared for 
any possible attack which might in the meantime be made on 
him. We did not like to wait so long, and began knocking 
at the door of the nearest house, a cottage rather larger than 
ordinary. No answer was returned, and my spearmen were 
at once going to break the door, or rather gate, for it was 
built round a small court-yard, I forbade this step, howe- 
ver, on which one of the followers of the elephant, crept 
like a cat up the mud wall, and dropped down inside of the 
little enclosure, calling loudly for a guide to show Ihc way. 
He was received with a volley of abuse in a female voice, 
which was not at all calmed by my assurance that she had 
nothing to fear, and that, if her husband would come and 
show us the way, he should be well paid for his trouble. 
She declared her husband was not at home, but at last, as 
she said, merely to get rid of us, herself vouchsafed to open 
the gate, and give us some few directions. Our road we 
found, in fact, lay through the pool I have mentioned? and 
she said, if we kept well to the right hand, without going 
beyond an old tree, it was probable we should find safe foot- 
ing. With these directions we were fain to be content, and 
they carried us on safely. 

We wondered all this time that we heard nothing of the 
king’s people, or Mr. Ricketts’s servant; shortly after, how- 
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ever, as the day dawned, we saw the former galloping after 
, us. They were mounted on very tolerable horses, and armed 
with sabres likp the suwarrs of the Company’s magistrates," 
but extremely ill-dressed, and more like thieves than peaces 
officers or soldiers. The Aumeen and Mr. Ricketts’s ser- 
vant had, they said, gone on to prepare things for our recep* 
tion at the encampment, where we arrived about eight o’clock: 
and found it in a grove of trees, as usual, near a naif-ruined 
village, but surrounded with a greater extent of well-culti- 
vated ground than we were prepared to expect in this neigh-* 
bourhood. 

The Aumeen here called on me, and offered his nuzzur* 
He was a decent elderly man, looking like an Arab mer^ 
chant, and was attended by two of the king’s chobdars, also re- 
spectable men, and Mr. Ricketts’s servant, one of the tallest 
and most powerful men I ever saw. They were followed by a 
troop of country people with the usual supplies, which were, 
however, yielded very grudgingly, and with bitter lamenta- 
tions, all the crowd, particularly the women, declaring that 
they were fleeced to tne last penny. They were apparently 
well satisfied, and certainly a good deal surprised, however, 
on my telling them that I should pay for the fowls and milk, 
and give a gratuity of two rupees among the wood and grass 
cutters; the whole expense only came to three rupees and a 
half, so cheaply may a great deal of oppression be remedied 
ill this country! 

Nothing remarkable occurred during our continuance here, 
except the care with which the sarbans, and saeeses, brought 
ail the animals, and every thing which could be stolen, im- 
mediately under the eye of the sentries. On my observing 
this circumstance, the reply was immediate, “We are in the 
Nawab Vizier's country.” Hardly anv, even of his own peo- 
ple, call him king, and I must say his name seems to be 
treated very disrespectfully under all denominations. 

The waters were so deep a few days ago in the river9 which 
. we had passed during this day’s march, that palanquins were 
floated over by the help of kedgeree-pots, eight of which 
were competent to support the vehicle, with its contents* 
It was, however, no very agreeable way of passing a pool of 
deep water, pushed on by people swimming. 

October 20.— The journey this morning was of seven very 
longcoss, through bau roads, with a deep river, and several gul- 
lies made Jt>y the recent rain. Our station was a large walled 
village, with gates, and a bazar in a much handsomer style 
’than usual, but the walls bearing marks of decay, and many 
of the houses roofless, though tne shops were neat, and the 
appearance of the people comfortable and thriving. All was 
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quiet when we arrived $ but the servants who had gone on be* 
Sore with the breakfast tents, had found the place in a state 
siege. A large sum of money, said to be £0,000 ‘rupees? 
its way to the treasury at Lucknow, had attracted a num- 
ber of the neighbouring peasantry, who were assembled out- 
side the walls, with their weapons, waiting for the departure 
of the treasure, while sentries were posted by the escort on 
all the old towers, and the gates were fast closed. One of 
our servants applied for a passage in vain; the warders were 
civil, but peremptory, pointing to the lurking enemy, and ask- 
ing how they should endanger the treasure of “ the refuge of 
the world.” At last, on more of our sepoys coming up, and 
,'linding that we w ere strong enough to protect them, they glad- 
ly opened their gates, and the armed peasantry dispersed 
themselves. Our camp was fixed beyond the town, near a 
large pool of water, amid some tall trees, and having at a 
‘ little distance a grove surrounded by a high wall with a gothic 
, gateway, the garden, as we were told, of a former minister of 
Oude, named Nawall Sing, who had built the village, and 
from whom it derived its name. 

Adjoining the pool we saw a crowd of people assembled 
round a fallen elephant; apprehending that it w as one of our 
own, 1 urged my horse to the spot. On asking, however, 
whose it was, a bystander said it belonged to * 4 the asylum of 
"the world,” and had fallen down from weakne&s, which was 
not surprising, since, instead of an allowance of twenty-five 
rupees a month, necessary for the keep of an elephant, I was 
told that these poor creatures, all but those in the immediate 
stables of his majesty, had for some time back, owing to the 
dilapidated state of the finances, and the roguery of the com- 
missariate, received only five: They had now given the 
wretched animal a cordial, and were endeavouring to raise it 
on its legs, but in vain. It groaned pitifully, but lay quite 
helpless, and was in fact a mountain of skiu and bone. Ano- 
ther elephant of very large size, and in somewhat better plight, 
was brought to assist; and 1 was much struck with the almost 
human expression of surprise, alarm, and perplexity in his 
countenance, when he approached his fallen companion. They 
fastened a chain round his neck and the body of the sick beast, 
and urged him in all ways, by encouragement and blows, to 
drag him up, even thrusting spears into his flanks. He 
pulled stoutly for a minute, but on the first groan his compa- 
nion gave he stopped short, turned fiercely round \yitha loud 
roar, and with his trunk and fore feet began to attempt to 
loosen the chain from his neck. In fact his resistance and re- 
fusal to sanction their proceedings were so decisive, that an 
immediate cry arose of ** le-jao, take him away, in wb»ch I 
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very cordially joined. I asked them if they could get Sh- 
illing which the fallen animal was likely to eat, urging thlL 
weak as he was, even if they did get him to rise, ne wouM 
certainly fall again. They seemed sensible of this, and tujiri 
of them ran for a great bundle of greens and a pot of wateijfe 
the greens he ate readily enough, but refused the water, which 
they accounted for by saying he supposed it was physic. Hi 
was said to be very old, which the size of his tusks confirmed; 
Among the group thus assembled were some of the tallest and 
6nest meh I have ever seen here, or indeed in Europe. All 
the crowd were civil and communicative, and I could not hel&' ; 
thinking that the peasants of Qude, in every thing but honestjvj 
bore a nigh rank among those of their own class throughout! 
the world. | 

In the course of the day a messenger, mounted on a fast: 
trotting camel, (a style of conveyance for couriers very usual? 
in these provinces,) arrived from Mr. Ricketts, his saddle: 
perched high on the top of the hump, his carbine and sabr<6 
hanging down on each side, and guiding the animal not with 
:i bridle, but with a small cord fastened to a ring through his$ 
nostrils. The message from Mr. Ricketts was that his own, 
aide-dc-camp, with one of the king’s, would meet me next 
morning at about six miles from Lucknow, and that if I chose 
they would bring with them spare elephants for our party. ^ 
This was fortunate, since on inquiry we found that we had 
still nearly ten coss between us and the Residency, a great- 
er distance than our animals or foot attendants could get 
through without some rest, or before the middle of the day. 
Mr. Rickett’s oiler, however, made the arrangement easy. 

October 21. — We set out at half past three o’clock, and 
for some time lost our way, there being no other road than 
sucfi tracks as are seen across ploughed fields in England;, 
the whole country being cultivated, though not enclosed^ 
and much intersected by small rivers and nullahs. The king’s 
suwarrs were, I found," for show only, since they knew no- 
thing about the road, and as for defence I should have been 
very sorry to be obliged to rely on them. 1 was .pleased, 
hoivever, and surprised, after all which I had heard of Oude^ 
to find the country so completely under the plough, sined; 
were the oppression so great as it is sometimes stated, I can- 
not think that we should witness so considerable a popula- 
tion, or so much industry. Yet that considerable anarchy 
and mis-rule exist, the events of yesterday afforded a suffi- 
cient reason for supposing. 

' The balk of the population is still evidently Hindoo. All 
tlje villages have pagodas, while many are without mosques; 

E by far>the greater part of the people who pass us on the road, 
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|||ve the marks of caste on their foreheads, and it being now 
Hpiindoo festival, the drumming, braying, and clattering of 
weir noisv music, was heard from every little colleetion of 
pauses which we passed through. At length, and sooner 
;4han we expected, we saw a considerable 4< Suwarree, ,? or 
* retinue, of elephants and horses approaching us, and were 
met by Captain Salmon and the king of Oude’s officer, the 
latter followed by a train of elephants splendidly equipped 
with silver howdahs, end sufficient to accommodate more 
than three times the number of our party. A gdod many 
auwarrs, in red and yellow, followed Captain Salmon, and a 
'most irregular and picturesque body of infantry, with swords 
iMMid shields, long matchlock guns, and other guns of every 
^fiort and size, spears like spits, composed, sheath and all, of 
^iron, and some silvered over, large triangular green banners, 
t and every tiling most unlike the appearance of European war, 
Ixnade up the cortege of Meer Hussun Khan. The whole 
■ formed a stage procession of the most interesting and showy 
, kind, in which there was no regularity and little real magm- 
f licence, for the dresses of the men and trappings of the ele- 
phants were all the worse for wear, and the silver howdahs 
did not bear a close examination, but were flowing and pic- 
turesque dresses, glowing colours, numbers; and the majes- 
tic size of the noble animals which formed the most promi- 
nent part of the group, produced an effect more pleasing in 
>the eye of a poet or an artist, than the spruce9t parade of 
> an English review. 

While I was changing elephants, a decent looking man 
stepped up to me, and begged to know my name and titles 
at full length, in order, as he said, 44 to make a report of 
them to the asylum of the world.’*' I found, on inquiry, that 
Jie was the ivriter of the court circular, a much more minute 
task, and one considered of far more importance here than 
in Europe. Every thing which occurs in the family of the 
King himself, the Resident, the chief officers of state, or any 
stranger of rank who may arrive, is carefully noted and sent 
round in writing. And I was told that the exact hour at 
which I rose, the sort of breakfast I ate, the visits I paid or 
received, and the manner in which 1 passed my morning, 
would all be detailed by the King’s chobdars, for the infor- 
mation of their master, w hose own most indifferent actions, 
however, are with equal fairness written down for Mr. Rick- 
etts’s inspection. As I mounted my new elephapt, the same 
sort of acclamation of 44 Bismillah! Ullah Acbar! Ullah Ku- 
reen!” was npk&e by Ihe attendants, as I had heard by the 
Nawab of jfcuta&’p arrival and departure. It is, I find, the 
ancient Muaeub$an fashion, and during their stay in. Luck- 
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now, my chobdars and bearers learnt it also from those: 
die King and the Resident. How long they will continra 
it I do not know. It seems a very pious custom, and 
which I should not wish to check, though I certainly 
not allow them to adopt the proclamation, which joIIowok 
on this occamn, of my name and title, so mangled as nevaSS 
name was before. JH 

We now proceeded, three elephants abreast, that on whiqH| 
Mr. Lushington and 1 rode in the centre. Meer Hussun Kb|j$l 
on the right, anil Captain Salmon on the left, with the m<*S§ 
ley multitude before and the spare elephants behind. lE|w| 
Corrics had fallen back, being unable to keep up with $23 
We thus advanced into Lucknow, through a very considers 
bie population, and crowded mean houses of clay, with thg| 
filthiest lanes between them that I ever went through, anj|| 
so narrow that wc were often obliged to reduce our frontd 
and even a single elephant did not always pass very easily^ 
A swarm of beggars occupied every angle and the steps , JH 
every door, and all, or nearly all the remaining population 
were, to my surprise, as much loaded with arms as theinhit|| 
bitants of the country, a circumstance which told ill for thj| 
police of the town, but added considerably to its picturesque! 
effect. Grave men in palanquins, counting their beads anjl 
looking like Moullahs, had all two or three sword and bucl$f| 
ler lacquies attending on them. People of more consequenc$|l 
on their elephants, had each a suwarree of shield, spear, a&ifS 
gun, little inferior to that by which we were surroundedf| 
and even the lounging people of the lower ranks in the* 
streets and shop doors, had their shields over their shoulder^ 
and their swords can ied sheathed in one hand. * u 


1 recollected Sir W. Scott’s picture of the streets of Lon^ 
don -in 64 The Fortunes of Nigel,” but I should apprehend!* 
that Lucknow offered at this moment a more warlike exterior! 
than our own metropolis ever did during its most em broil 
and troublesome periods. As we advanced, the town began! 
lo improve in point of buildings, though the streets remaine4j 
'equally narrow and dirty. We passe#some pretty mosqufsf 
and some large houses, built like the native houses* in Cat*^ 
cutta, and the bazars seemed well filled, so far as I could| 
distinguish from the height at which I sat, and the general! 
narrowness of the area. At last we suddenly entered ■%- 
very handsome street indeed, wider than the High-street a&r 
Oxford, but having some distant resemblance to it in the 
lour of its buildings, and the general form and gothic stylo ' 
of the greater part of them. We saw -but little of it, ho we* 
ver, as we immediately turned up through some folding-gates 
Into a sort of close, with good-looking Houses and small gar- 
Vol. I. 28 
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j rodnd itj and a barrack and guard -house at its entrance* 
i of these houses, I was told, belonged to the Resident, 
ther was his banqueting-house, containing apartments 
ir his guests, and a third very pretty upper-roomed house 
ia little garden was pointed out as that which the King 
assigned to receive me and my party. HMl therefore, 

S r companions took their leave, and Mr. Lummgton and I 
ind ourselves in a very prettily arranged ana well-fur- 
$tshed dwelling, with excellent stables ana accommodations 
" our numerous followers. It was the house usually as- 
ed to the king’s physician, now absent, and was extreme- 
[/ well suited to my purpose, both as being near the Resi- 
ency, and sufficiently detached from it to allow me to have 
ime part of my mornings to myself. The Corries arrived 
t about half an hour, and shortly afterwards we w r ere sum- 
ned to breakfast at the Residency, W'here we found so 
je a party as completely to give the idea of a watering- 
lace. After breakfast I was told the prime minister was 
line to call on me, and Mr. Ricketts introduced us to each 
pither in form. He is a dark, harsh, hawk-nosed man, w r ith 
fta expression of mouth which seems to imply habitual self- 
-command struggling with a naturally rough temper. He is, 
^understand, exceedingly unpopular. He was originally 
ansaman to the present" King, when heir apparent, and in 
igrace with his father, Sa&dut Ali. His house is the most 
iendid in Lucknow, and his suwarree exceeds that of the 
Dg, who is said to be so attached to him as to have given 
dself entirely into his hands. His manners, though not 
;$ris appearance, are those of a gentleman: he is said to be a 
"man •of undoubted courage, and to be a pleasant person to 
’do business with, except that too much confidence must not 
placed in him. He was very civil to me, and very tole- 
rant of my bad Hindoostanee; but I saw that he was nursing 
some ill-humour towards Mr. Ricketts, and found at length 
jthat offence had been taken because Lord Amherst had not 
^jkttnself written to the King to introduce me, as had, he said, 
•|been the constant Custom with other Governors-general 
Whenever any person of a certain rank in the country visited 
Lucknow. We explained to him that my regular progress 
fwaa through those stations where there were chaplains, and 
that, therefore, it was probable that Lord Amherst did not 
"know that I intended to visit Lucknow, and he seemed satis- 
fied . Possibly Lord Amherst was not aware that such an 
etiquette was usual, and in my own case it was Certainly ig- 
v iterance which prevented my asking for such credentials** 

* The following letter from the Governor-general was subsequent- 

Jjftent to the King of Oude: 
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However, the minister seemed satisfied, his dark ooihmBB 
natice cleared up, and he said that the introduction of 
friend the Resident was ouite enough for them, and that 't||| 
Xing hoped to make Lucknow not unpleasant to me* f|g| 
remaining ^mversation was about the cities and conntiiH 
which I hatj^^ited, how 1 liked the first sight of Lucknow 
and concluded with the minister's inviting me, on the 
of the King, to breakfast with him the Monday followiagwlS 
This is tlie usual way of being presented at this court, 
the reason given for not naming an earlier day, was, that^S 
king had a had feverish cold. I found, indeed, half Lj8M 
now laid up with the same influenza, though of a slighter K jH| 
gree, with that which had prevailed so universally in Cat< Sj§ 
ia during the rains. In fact, I know not how, the sight IS 
thetown, its various villanous smells, and its close popufatira 
gave me the idea of a very unhealthy place, though 1 foti&l 
tnc old residents disclaimed the imputation. I felt much era 
grined, on more accounts than one, to find that Mr. Rickettra 
marriage could not take place before the^ 1st of Novembers 
this were out of the question, however, it was very unlikra 
I should be able to leave it before that time, from the di&ifH 
ent things that were to be done. Under these circumstanra 
it was a satisfaction to me to find that, if a week’s notice Drag 
given, 1 should be sure of a numerous attendance at sacra 
inent, — that many persons had been asking about confirm^! 
lion, who only needed some days to prepare themselves, au 
.make up their minds to the ceremony, and that a full share Ij 
those other opportunities of usefulness might be expectel 

« TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF OUDE. * f 
“ Written , 10 th December , 1824. ' ; 


“1 have lately been informed, by a letter from the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, of the gracious reception which his Lordship expe- 
rienced from your Majesty, and of the gratification which he de* 
lived from his visit to your Majesty’s court at Lucknow. j 

“ I had no opportunity of making known, previously, to ypg* 
.Majesty, the Bishop’s intention of visiting Lucknow, as his procraB 
ing to mat Capital was a sudden thought, and he had not befoHw 
hand contemplated that the course of his public duties would allow 
of his deviating so far from his proposed route. This being thg 
case, I feel myself now doubly called on to address your MajeiOp 
both in explanation of the above apparent omission, and to ctm 
my sincere acknowledgments for the flattering and cordial 
tion given by your Majesty to the head of the British Church in Sg 
dia, of which the Bishop writes in the warmest and most grateful 

ter81S * “(Signed) AMHERST. 

* « (A true cqfw ) 

“ (Signed) A. STIRLING, 

** Persian Secretary to government. En. 
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Mich I had found at Allahabad, Monghyr, and other places * 
Jlpere there was, as here, no resident chaplain. 

IPThc great detentions which I have already t met with have 
Hot only thrown me much behind the reckoning which I formed 
worn my conversation with Colonel Cunliffe,^^. joined to. 
pie experience which I have already had of MKhing, have 
gjbiiged tne to calculate on a much slower process hereafter 
fpnah 1 looked forward to when first that reckoning was made. 
|hl so long a journey as this I find it evident that a Sunday 
Mlt is not only adviscable in a religious point of view, but 
SM&essary for the animals and men who accompany me. To 
|j& useful I must arrange my stay in each station so as to in- 
glude a Sunday, and 1 shall thus be often kept, besides these 
jjfskfting days, several others, which 1 should nave employed, 
Store to my liking, in pressing onwards towards the meeting 
ro which I look forward with daily increasing earnestness. 
PTo go dak any considerable part of the way would be a great 
Additional expense, and, it so happens, that it would save me 
»ery little time, since 1 must still adjust my stay in the dif- 
ferent stations according to Sundays, and wait for my ser- 
vants and baggage to rejoin me. As, to the best of my cal- 
culation, it seems very improbable that I can reach Surat be- 
fere the beginning of April, 1 was well pleased to learn from 
Idr. Hyde, one of the party at the Residency, who had recent- 
ly come across from Bombay, that travelling in Guzerat was 
pot only practicable but pleasant till that time. Mr. Hyde 
§k a great traveller, and the only Englishman whom I have 
heard of, except Lord Valencia, who has visited India from 
Motives, exclusively, of science and curiosity, since the coun- 
try lias been in our possession. All others, however science 
might engross their attention, have, like Leyden and Sir \V. 
Jones, had some official and ostensible object, whereas" this 
gentleman is merely making a tour. He left England seven 
years ago, with the intention of being absent a few months, 
aud has bcen.since rambling on, without plan, and chiefly as 
his course has been determined by the motions of others., 
tlaving^attached himself to Mr. Bankes, I believe in Spain, 
he accompanied him into Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and Arabia. 
Mr. Rich enticed him from Palmyra on to Babylon and Bag- 
dad. From Bussorah he came to Bombay, touching in his 
%ay at some of the ports of Oman and Yeman, in the hope of 
finding an eligible opportunity of returning home by sea; and 
then, fiuding nimself in a new and interesting country, deter- 
mined to make the tour of India. Added to his zeal for see- 
ing new countries, he has an uncommon share of good-na- 
ture and cheerfulness, and is exactly the person whom I 
could conceive Bankes selecting as his travelling companion* 
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I do not know that there is any use in writing a 
journal of the manner in whieh 1 passed my time at Luel 
There was, as jnust be the case, a good deal of samenej 
morning rides evening sight-seeing, late breakfasts* and 1 
dinners. were several pleasant people among ^ 

crowd, andHBs daily more ana more pleased with a 
and future hostess, and from him I obtained much in 
tion as to the manners and customs of northern Induu 
king very ^good-naturedly sent an elephant every morningj 
Mr. LushTington and myself, and a chariot for the Corn* 
that we might see the sights of Lucknow to more advantaol 
There is a menagerie with a greater number of scarce and of 
rious animals, but in far worse order, than that at B&rraci 
poor; and on the other side of the river Goomty, in a 1 
wooded park, is a large collection of different varieties 
cows, camels, and deer, and five or six very large rhinoeerd 
ses, the first animals of the kind 1 ever saw, and of which J 
found that prints and drawings had given me a very imp 
conception. They are more bulky animals, and of a dark 
colour, than I had supposed, and the thickness of the folds ( 
their impenetrable skin much surpasses all which I had 
pected. These at Lucknow are gentle and quiet animals, eji 
cept that one of them has a feud with horses. They seem f 
propagate in captivity without reluctance, and I should 
ceive might be available to carry burdens as well as the elg 
phant, except that, as their pace is still slower than his, the 4 
use could only be applicable to very great weights, and ve 
gentle travelling. These have sometimes had howdahs 
them, and were once fastened in a carriage, but only as an 
peri men t, which was never followed up. There is, oft the| 
same side of the river, a poultry-yard of beautiful pigeopsjp 
and bn the river itself is a steam-boat, a vessel fitted up Uk# 
a brig of war, and other things which show the king to be fos#, 
of mechanical inventions. He has, indeed, a very skilful me- j 


ehanist, an English officer, in his service, and is himself said^ 
to know more of the sciences, and of the different branches^, 
of philosophy connected with it, than could be expected in 
person who understands no European language. 

' Another pleasant ride is to “ Dil-kousnar,” Heart’s s De-r 
light, a small summer palace of the King’s, about three miieqk 
from the city. The house is small and ugly, with a higfejj 
front like a grenadier’s cap, and two low wings, like somfj 
of the old french and German chateaus. It is said to bf 
prettily arranged and furnished inside, but this I did not v 
see. 

.The park is extensive, and some parts of it extremely pret- 
ty, being sufficiently wild and jungly to offer a picturesque 
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iety, and in parts sufficiently open for air and exercise,' 
well as to show oft* its deer and neelghaus to advantage* j 
ime parts of it put me in mind of the few remaining glaoes ' 
^ Need wood forest. There are not only neelghaus and the 
jommon Indian deer, but some noble red dc^m this park,, 
which contribute much, with a broad and^^Hpilent driven 
through it, and the form of its lodge, to giv^TCan English 
which, however, is from time to time destroyed by the 
11 jungle grass, with its beautiful silver tufts, and the mon- 
jpeys, These, as well as all which I have yet sebn in this 
country, resemble the corpulent one which I described on 
pie banks of the Pudda in every particular, except that of 
‘wanting a tail, which he, I suppose, had lost by some acci- 
dent. Though they seem better adapted for climbing than 

S inning, they are tolerably swift on the ground. I have 
ore than once taken them at first for Panar dogs. They 
ire very tame, never being shot at or injured, and are not, 1 
gfitnk, the lively, frolicsome animal which they are in Europe 
toqpposed to be. There is a sort of cage in the middle of 
P*e park where they are fed, at least where some gram is 
thrown to them to scramble for once in two or three days, 
Whether founded by the King or some pious Hindoo I know 
||ot. I suspect the latter-, because the people who keep it 
&re Fakirs and beg, and because there is a statue of Huni- 
jftan in front of it. 

ip Another popular drive is to Constantia, a very large and 
piost whimsical house and grounds, in the worst possible 
ptete, but displaying, in its outline and some parts of its ar- 
rangements, an eccentric and uneducated genius, built by 
ithe late General Martin, a Frenchman, and originally a com- 
mon soldier, who rose bv good fortune more than any bril- 
liant services, to the first rank in the Company’s army. His 
tomb is in one of the collars, a marble altar-snaped sarcop- 
hagus, with a very modest inscription, and a bust also of 
white marble. It is sunounded by four figures of grena- 
diers as large as life, with their arms reversed, in the elegant, 
attitude used in military funerals, and the w hole would nave 
had an extremely good effect, had not the grenadiers which, 
it is said, Martin meant to have been of marble also, been 
paltry plaster figures, 'painted after nature in red coats! 
Whose taste this has been I could not learn.* 

There are one or two oilier very English-looking country- 
houses near Lucknow, all, 1 believe, the property of the 


* All the furniture in the house was sold on General Martin’s 
death, and the looking-glasses and lustres were purchased by the 
Company to ornament the Government-house in Calcutta. ^-En. * 
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. King, and it tfiay be said that from the Residency all flH 
laydown the principal street, and afterward thrmlgh M | 
park of- Dil-Kjtwshar, and the neighbouring drives, 
has more resemblance to some of the smaller Eng^eah «| 
. pitals (Dreagkm for instance) than any thing which' I kl|8 
seen in ldHP The King’s troops, besides the irregular 
try of whoOTl saw a specimen on entering the city, ;jm| 
dressed in the same way that the British sepoys used to'lgl 
twenty years ago, and as they are represented in Kerr P||gf 
ter’s “Storming of Serangapatarn.” They are armed vmm 
muskets and bayonets, under British officers, and not ill dH 
ciplined, but their numbers are not more than are requiraH 
for the usual purposes of parade and mounting sentries. 
horse-guards are fine tall men, and well mounted, but XS8 
in discipline and military appearance a little, and but a lim 
tie, better than those which attend the Nawab of Dacc&| 
The British subsidiary force, which is at the disposal of tfef 
Resident, is, by a strange choice, placed in a cantonmefjj 
live miles from the town, separated by the broad and rftpjjfi 
stream of the Goornty, where there is indeed a fine (fl 
bridge, but one which might in a few minutes be renderccB 
impassable by any force without a regular siege, so that w 
case of a commotion in the city, either King or ResidemH 
would have to rely entirely on the single company which tip 
always on guard at the Residency, but which would be tbl 
nothing when opposed to such an armed population as thatf 
of Lucknow. That they have never yet been exposed 
this danger seems a sufficient proof of the quiet disposition 
of the people, as well as of the opinion which they entertaiftjj 
of the supposed stability of the Company’s empire; ye't thi| 
English, both at Lucknow and Cawnpoor, often spoke of the | 
anafchical condition, the frequent affrays, the hatred of th*j| 
European and Christian name, the robberies and murders h$? 
which this city is distinguished; and I was cautioned express*! 
ly, by more people than one, never to go into the populous 
.parts of the city except on an elephant, and attended by;, 
some of the Resident’s or the King’s chuprassees. It so hap- 
pened that the morning before this counsel was given, Mr. ; 
Lushington and I had gone on horseback through almost the 
whole place, along streets and aHeyl as narrow and far dir- 
tier than those of Benares, and in a labyrinth of building* 
which obliged us to ask our way at almost every turn. So 
far. from having chuprasees, we had as it happened but on$ 
saees betWdfcn us, and he as much a stranger as ourselves, 
vet we found invariable civility and 'good nature, people 
backing their carts and elephants to make 'room for us, and 
displaying on the whole afar greater spirit of hospitality and" 
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I modation than two foreigners would haVe met with in* 
n. One old man only, when my horse showed con$- 
e reluctance to pass an elephant, said, shaking his head, 
rt of expostulating tone, “ this is not a good road for 
99 Some of the instances, indeed, whinmret'e related . 
opeans being insulted and assaulted in Vptreets and 
ourhood of Lucknow, were clearly traced to insolent 
rbearing conduct on the part of the complainants them- 
and though of course there are bad and worthless peo- 
&ry where, though where every body is armed, and 
s no efficient police, street brawls will be less infre- 
than in cities more fortunately circumstanced, and 
by night narrow streets ill-watched and unlighted 
e dangerous, I am not disposed to think that the peo- 
Oude are habitually ferocious or blood-thirsty, or that 
re influenced by any peculiar animosity against the 
h or the Christian name. It is certain, however, that 
ive not a good character, and that in no part of the 
y should valuable property be trusted in their way 
t proper precaution. 1 had heard of some traveller? 
been menaced by the villagers on the Oude bank of 
nges a short time before, and when, on leaving Luck- 
ordered my mate-bearer, who had staid with me af- 
tents had set oft', to follow, as I could do without him, 
ided (though he had a spear) that he was afraid to go 
Abdullah laughed at this, but afterwards went very 
r to examine into the state of the pistols, and was 
at night to bring them to my bed-head, observing that 
jj & in this country a man does not trust his own father.” 
PThis, however, is a digression. I return to Lucknow and 
j its public buildings. 

f The minister’s bouse is a very large pile of building, in a 
fbad part of the town, and both in architecture and situation 
a good deal resembling the house of the Mullich family in 
Calcutta. There are many stately khans, and some hand- 
ed ome mosques and pagodas scattered in different corners of. 
these wretched alleys, but the most striking buildings in 
Lucknow are, the tombs of the late Nawab Saadut All, and 
of the mother of the present king, the gate of Constantino- 
ple (“ Routni Durwazu’* anil the 46 Imambara,’* or cathedral. 
The Imambara consists of two courts, rising with a steep as- 
cent one above the other. It contains, besides a splendid 
aposque, a college for instruction in Mussulman law , apart- 
ments for the religious establishment uiaintainedTOre, and a 
gallery, in the midst of which, under a brilliant taber- 
^utwenf silver, cut glass, and precious stones, lie buried the 
remains of its founder Asuphud Dowlah. The whole is in 5 
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Very noble styty of eastern gothic* and when taken in c€*i§§ 
junction with the Roumi Durwazu which adjoins it* 
never seen an} architectural view which pleased me 
from its richness and variety* as well as the proportions an 
general good taste of its principal features. The details 
good deal r^fhble those of Eaton** but the extent is rai^J| 
greater and tne parts larger. On the whole* it is* perhaps! 
most like the Kremlin* but both in splendour and taste 'Boi 
old favourite falls very short of it. Close to this fine grpwj 
is a large "land handsome* but dull and neglected looking pile|l 
which is the palace or prison appropriated to the unfortuh*$|] 
widows and concubines of deceased sovereigns. Some Itpl 
dies are still there, as it is said, who belonged to Asuphti|&| 
Dowlah. Those of Vizier Ali and Saadut Ali are, naturidl|p| 
many of them alive, though they must mostly be in yearC? 
An Indian king* who allows his elephants to be starved* 

1 fear, not very likely to attend mucli to the feeding of ht^| 
old women, and the allowance which these poor creaturfcC 
receive is said to be always so miserably in arrear* them 
ihey have occasionly been reduced to extreme distress. OnSl 
they fairly broke loose from their prison, sallied in a bodlg 
into the adjoining bazar, and carried off all they could lijljj 
hands on, exclaiming that they had already pawned or sol8 
all their trinkets, and almost all their clothes, that they Vf er$B 
perishing with hunger* and that the King must pay for whatC 
they took* as well as bear the disgrace of reducing his 
ther's wives to show themselveR to the people. The measunSg 
was a bold one, but, probably, did them good as to their snfett 
sequent treatment, for the King is allowed by every body i 
be a kind-hearted, well meaning man, and the general 
patliy and horror excited were very great. - 

Nine of the royal palaces (there are, I think* three in^ ; 
Lucknow beside this gloomy one) are either very large q*| 
striking. That in which the King received us to breakfast^ * 
and which is the one which he usually occupies, is close tQ j 
. the Residency; a cluster of mean courts with some morsels 
of showy architecture intermingled, like the offices of a col- 
lege. We went there in long procession, the Resident in 
his state palanquin, made open like the nuptial one which we 
saw in Cliowringhee* I in a tonjon, the rest of the party m 
all manner of conveyances. The Resident had a very nume^ 
rous suwarree of armed men, silver-sticks, &c., and my ser- 
vants were so anxious that 1 should make a good appear- 
ance on thd occasion, that they begged permission to put ott 
then* new blue coats, though tne day w.as so hot it was pain* 

* *The Earl Grosvenor’s seat in Cheshire.— E d, 

j* 





gp to see them thus loaded. There was th^ usual show of 
Erse and foot-guards in the approaches to the palace, titid 
§m street was fined with the same picturesque crowd of ir- 
regular gendarmerie, which I had seen on entering the town. 
We were set down at the foot of a strangely mean stone 
staircase, resembling rather that leading to a tjph-room tiian 
toy thing else, on the summit of which the King received 
first embracing the Resident, then me. He next offered 
to arm to each of us, and led us into a long and handsome, 
pit rather narrow, gallery, with good portraits of* his father 
and Lord Hastings over tiie two chimney-pieces, and some 
very splendid glass lustres hanging from tne ceiling. The 
furniture was altogether English, and there was a long table 
m the middle of the room, set out with breakfast, and some 


jfine French and English china. He sate down in a gilt aim- 
jtorir in the centre of one side, motioning to us to be seated 
to either hand. The prime minister sate down opposite, 
pad the rest of the table was filled by the party from tne Re- 
sidency, and about an equal number of natives, among whom 
Sfrere one of the King’s grandsons, the commander-in-chief, 
and other public officers. The king began by putting a large 
tot roll on the Resident’s plate, and another on mine, then 
lent similar rolls to the young Nawab his grandson, who sate 

K the other side of me, to the prime minister, and one 01 
o others. Coffee, tea, butter, eggs, and fish, were then 
carried round by the servants, and things proceeded much 

C at a public breakfast in England. The King had some 
ess of his own in a beautiful covered French cup, but the 
totlier Mussulmans ate as the Europeans did. There was a 
pilKw, which the king recommended to me, and which, 
therefore, I was bound to taste, though with much secret 
reluctance, as remembering the greasy dainties of the Na 
mab of Dacca. I was surprised, however, to find that this 
was really an excellent thing, with neither ghee nor garlic, 
and with no fault except, perhaps, that it was too dry, and 
too exclusively fowl, rice, and spices. Mr. Ricketts told 
tne afterwards, that the high-bred Mussulmans of this part 
of India affect to dislike exceedingly, as vulgar, the greasy 
and fragrant dishes of the Bengalees, and Hindoos, and thari 
the merit of their cookery is to be dry, stimulant, and aro 
matic. 


During the meal, wind 1 was not very long, for nobody ate 
much, the conversation was made up chiefly of questions 
from the King as to the countries which I had visited, the 
length of time which I had been in India, and the object* 
of my present journey; as also how I liked wbat I had seen 
of Lucknow, with .the rest of what Falconbridge c§lls 
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{t A B C bosk” if a traveller, when nodi a piked man J| 
jhuptriea” is at the breakfast table of a great man. I Imjm 
sare to thank him for his kindness in sending the guard sin 
-he Aumeen to meet roe, as also for the loan of the elejsliiii 
md chariot I understood pretty well all which he 
though he does not speak very distinctly, but I seldom 
Lured to answer him without the aid of Mr, Rickettses mm 
terpretation, being aware of the danger of giving offence, my 
using vulgar or 66 unlucky” words. He said his servantfl 
had told ntm I spoke Hindoostanee remarkably well; I txi-f 
swered that I could speak it to people in the camp or bn 
the river, but I was not used to speak it in such a presetted! 
lie said, very politely, I had only to go on according to fhg| 
progress I had already made, ana the next time I came ml 
see him he would not allow me an interpreter. The fact 
however, that I have gained very little in Hindoostanee late- 
iy, considerably less than before I was constantly with the? 
Archdeacon and Mr. Lushington. It is much easier to get 
them to interpret, than for myself to labour at an explains,^ 
tion, and, in marching, I have little or 'no time to read.^ 
Hindoostanee, or Persian, is here the court language; I sup2 
pose this has arisen from the King’s desertion of his old atj 
legiance to the house of Timur, since which it has been « 
natural policy to frame the etiquette of his court on a drffe-^ 
rent model from that of Delhi. 

After breakfast the king rose and walked, supported as 
before by Mr. Ricketts and me, into a small adjoining drawl- 
ing-room, where his crown stood on a sofa-table. It is a very ; 
elegant one, of what heralds call the “ Oriental” foriHL a 
velvet cap surrounded with pointed rays of diamonds, alra 
white heron’s plume in front. I was no judge of the merit 
of the diamonds, but was able honestly to say, I had never, 
except on the Emperor of Russia’s crown, seen a more brit?| 
liant show. He asked me if there was any difference 
tween his crown and that of the King of England. I told: 
him what the difference was, and said his Majesty’s was 
more like that of the Emperor of Constantinople, “ Pads- 
hahi Rcum.” The conversation ended by his giving me a 
copy of his own works, and a book of some sort to the Arch- 
deacon. We then took leave, and ended the morning by 
making a tour of the palaces, the new Imambara, the Mena- 
gerie, and the tombs of the King's father and mother. We 
went as before, in our tonjons, and Mr. Ricketts, on going 
out of the palace-gate, sent me a purse of thirty rupees in 
quarters, saying it was usual on such oocasions to throw sil- 
ver among the neggars. He had scarcely done this when 
ou^chaijrs were actually swept away from each other by a 
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of miserable objects of all kinds, wli had waited ouy 
g out , and had already learned my mAne. I at once 
„■ that in such a scramble the strong and ypung would get 
(very tiling, and therefore bid the chobdars and other pee* 
* i round me to keep them off, and bring, near the blind, 
oe, leprous, and very old. They execute! this work zea- 
lously and well. The Cawnpoor sepoys particularly, twelve 
Of whom had begged leave to attend me on this occasion, 

' With their side-arms and ramrods, as orderlies, laid about 
them with such hearty good will, that they made <a very ef- 
fectual way, and really seemed anxious to bring forward the 
lts reatest objects, so that I had the satisfaction of making my 
undred and twenty pieces of silver a good deal more use- 
pi than tney otherwise would have been, as well as advan- 
?ging with a progress considerably more rapid than I could 
pSave done without such tools as iron ramrods. I had, how- 
* ever, the mortification to find that some of the weakest and 
most helpless of those who were admitted to the side of my 
1 chair, were hustled on their return to the crowd, to snatch 
from them the alms which they had received; and one poor 
old woman to whom 1 gave half a rupee on account of her 
ygreat age and infirmities, was, after I had passed, thrown 
Itiown, trampled on, and her hands, arms, and breast dreadful- 
ly pinched and bruised, to compel her to unlock her grasp of 
the money. The Resident’s people rescued her, or she pro- 
bably would liave been killed. I observed, by the way, that 
my chobdar and the rest of my escort seemed to think that 
jjt was strange to give more to a woman than to most of the 
men; and I had noticed on many occasions, that all through 
IngCia any thing is thought good enough for the weaker sex, 
and that the roughest words, the poorest garments, the scan- 
tiest alms, the most degrading labour, ana the hardest blows. 
jUre generally their portion. The same chuprassee who, in 
^clearing the way before a great man, speaks civilly enough 
p) those of his own sex, cuffs and kicks any unfortunate fe- 
male who crosses his path without warning" or forbearance. 
Yet to young children they are all gentleness and indulgence. 
Whafriddles men are! and how strangely do they diner in 
different countries! . An idle boy in a crowd would infalli- 
bly, in England, get his head broken, but what an outcry 
would be raised if an unoffending woman were beaten by 
one of the satellites of authority! Perhaps both parties* 
might learn something from each other; at least I have al* 
waMUftought it very hard to see beadles, in England, lash- 
4^g'^way children on all public occasions, as if curiosity 
were a trime at an age in which it is, of ail others, most na- 
tural; ^ 
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. This custom if throwing away money at presentations 
44 high times, ” is said to be the cause of the number 
beggar*, in Lucknow, They are, indeed, very numerir 
but on no other occasion did I see a crowd of them, and 
any large city, the certainty that money was to be scrj 
bled for, would bring together a multitude, perhaps as gt 
as that I saw to-day. 

The King of Oude is rather a tall man, and being lo ^ 
backed and sitting on a somewhat higher cushion than KSsf 
neighbours, looks particularly so at his own table. He hafi^ 
evidently been very handsome, and has still good features/ 
and a pleasing countenance, though he looks considerably! 
older than he is, or than he as yet chooses his painter to re-^ 
present him. His curling hair and whiskers are quite gray> J 
and his complexion has grown, I understand, much darker : 
within these few years, being now, indeed, perhaps the dark- 
est in his court. On Mr. Home’s canvass, however, hts 
locks are still 44 like the raven,’’ and his 64 bonny brow is 
brent.” The same immutability of youth, indeed, I have, 
noticed in other royal portraits. The King of Oude, howe- 3 
ver, is evidently fond of dress, and is said to be a critic in ^ 
that of others as well as his own; and his palaces, his n-ewi 
lmambara, his throne-room, jewels, and all the many other ; 
line things which we visited this day, though extremely 
costly, and marked by a cultivated taste, and an eye fami- 
liarized with European models, arc less solid and massive in 
their properties, aud impress the mind with far less magnifi- 
cence than the proud Uoumi Durwazu, and the other works 
of his more frugal and fortunate father and uncle. His 
manners are very gentlemanly and elegant, though thc\Eu- 
ropean ladies who visit his court complain that he setuom 
pays them any attention. Lady Hood and Lady Mac Ma- 
hon were, however, exceptions to this rule. 

By a recent order of Government all presents of shawls, , 
silks, ornaments, or diamonds, whether made to ladies or j 
gentlemen, are taken from them on leaving the palace, by 
Hie Resident’s chobdar, and sold on the account of Govern- 
ment. Nothing is kept but the silken cords which the King 
throws round the necks of his visiters at parting,* and books, 
which, as nobody buys them, remain the unmolested property 
of the presentee. 

Still presents are given and received, when such a public 
mark ot respect is thought proper, but in a manner well un- 
iletstood by both parties. If a person of rank is introduced 
to the King, a tray of shawls is offered, accepted, and put by. 
In store at the Residency. When the great man takes leave, 
on departing from Lucknow, he offers a similar nuzzur, which 
/You I. 39 
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Company supplies, ami which is always of rather fitiftert* 

value to that which the King has given. 1 Thus the 
feats his own shawls and something more returned to* him in 
3ue course of circulation, and except that every such inter- 
change of presents costs the Company about five hundred ru- 
pees, the whole is reduced to little more than a bow, and the 
occasion of a fee to his Majesty’s chobdars and hurkarus. 1 
was asked if I chose to go through this mock interchange of 
presents. But 1 had no authority to draw from the Compa- 
ny’s funds the presents which I was to return, nor-any desire 
to encroach on the discretion which is, in such case, exercised 
by the Resident. I answered, therefore, that, as a clergy- 
man, I could not be supposed to derive honour from the pre- 
sent of fine clothes and costly ornaments, and that 1 was anx- 
ious for nothing so much as ihe possession of his Majesty’- 
works: this I found was well taken. 

1 had the usual compliment paid me of an offer to have a 
fight of animals under my window at breakfast, which 1 de- 
clined. It is a sight that religious persons among the Mus- 
sulmans themselves condemn as inhuman, and I did not want 
to be reckoned less merciful to animals than their ownMoul- 
lahs. Nor was the King, who is himself pretty well tired of 
such sights, displeased, 1 found that his elephants and ram* 
had a holiday. 

The King, to finish my court-days all at once, returned iny 
visit on the Thursday following at the Residency, and was re- 
ceived by the Resident and myself at the head of the stairs, in 
all points as he received us, and was conducted between us. 
OS before, to the middle of the long breakfast table, and after 
br^jvfast I presented him with a copy of the Bible in Arabic, 
and the prayer book in Hindoostanee, which 1 had got bound 
in red velvet, and wrapt up in brocade for the purpose. • The 
morning went off so much like that which had preceded it, 
that 1 lemember nothing of importance, except that during 
breakfast he asked me to sit for my portrait to his painter, 
and that after breakfast lie offered me an escort of twenty su- 
Avarrs through his territory, of which, in conformity with th£ 
principle oil which I acted, of declining all needless parade, 
1 accepted only ten, stating that I found those his Majesty 
had sent me before quite sufficient. 

I lastly met him again, under circumstancevS perfectly si- 
milar, at the Residency on the day of Mr. Rickettses marriage, 
at which he had expressed a wish to be present. At this break- 
fast he was more communicative than he had been, talked 
about steam-engines, and a new way of propelling ships by a 
spiral wheel at the bottom fof the vessel, which an English en- 
gineer in his pay had invented; mentioned different circjttn- 

"r 
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^aopCB respecting the earthquake at Shiraz which had beat 
rcfifiirted to him/ but were not named in the Calcutta newd^ 
papers,- and explained the degree of acquaintance which fa&.Jj 
showed with English books, by saving he made Ids aides-de- 
camp read them to him into Hindoostanee. He was full of a 
new scheme of authorship or editorship in the form of a H$n* ; 
doostance and Arabic Dictionary which he was pleased tot 
lind was likely to be well received at the College of Fort Wii-S 
liam. Captain Luckitt, indeed, said that it would in all pro-" 
liability be*a very useful book, for he had men about him quite 
competent to do it respectably. He asked so much about my 
publications, that Mr. Ricketts told me 1 was bound to offer / 
to send them to him as soon as I returned to Calcutta, and, . 
ou my assenting, made a very pretty speech in my behalf. 
The King said he should receive them with great pleasure, 
and had no doubt he should get their meaning explained to 
him. I cannot tell how this may be, but 1 am now bound to . 
make the trial. The marriage ceremony went off very well. 
The King, his grandson, the minister, &c. remained in the 
room, as spectators, and after it, Mr. Ricketts presented him 
with a splendid velvet and gold saddle-cloth,' and housings. 
Thus ended, after another embrace, and a promise of return- 
ing * 4 011 c of these days,’'' my intercourse with one of the very 
few crowned heads 1 have ever come into contact with. 1 
have, been the more particular in describing what passed, be- 
cause 1 know my wife will not be uninterested in it, and be- 
cause this is in fact the most polished and splendid court at 
present in India. Poor Delhi has quite fallen into decay. 

I sate for my portrait to Mr. Home four times.* He s has 
made several portraits of the King, redolent of youth, a m#. ra- 
diant with diamonds and a portrait of Sir E. Paget, which he 
could not help making a resemblance, lie is a very good ar- 
tist, indeed, for a king of Oucle to have got hold of. He is a’ 
quiet gentlemanly old man, brother of the celebrated surgeon 
in London, and came out to practise as a portrait painter at 
Madras, during Lord Cornwallis’s first administration, w r as 
Invited from thence to Luck no w by Saadut Ali a little before 
his death, and has since been retained by the King at a fixed 
salary, to which he adds a little by private practice. His son 
is a captain in the Company’s service, but is jnow attached to 
the King of Oude as equerry, and European aide-de-camp. 
>lr. Home would have been a distinguished painter had he 

•The editor has great pleasure in repeating her obligations to Mr. 
Home for having, unasked, sent to her a copy of the portrait men- 
tioned in the text; and in adding the expression of the gratification 
which she has felt on learning that Mr, Ricketts has, at his owncx- 
uey^ee, transmitted another copy to Calcutta fop the bishop’s college. 
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iained in Europe, for he has a great deal bf taste, andvjjy 
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colours to satisfy his royal master. 

Of the King’s character, and the circumstances which 
have plunged this country into its present anarchy, I will 
now uetail the outlines of what I nave been able to learn. 


He was, by a very common misfortune attendant on heir® 
apparent, disliked by his father, Saadut Ali, whd had kept 
him back from all public affairs, and thrown him entirely 
into the hands of servants. To the first of these circum- 


stances may be ascribed his fondness for literary and philo- 
sophical pursuits, to the second the ascendancy which his 
khansaman minister has gained over him. Saadut Ali, him- 
self a man of talent and acquirements, fond of business and 
well qualified for it, but in nis latter days unhappily addict- 
ed to drunkenness, left him a country with six millions of 
people, a fertile soil, a most compact frontier, a clear reve- 
nue of two millions sterling, ami upwards of two millions 
in ready money in the treasury, with a well regulated sys 
tem of finance, a peasantry tolerably well contented, no 
anny to maintain except for police and parade, and every 
thing likely to produce an auspicious reign. Different cir- 
cumstances, however, soon blighted these golden promises. 
The principal of these was, perhaps, the young Nawab’s 
aversion to public business. His education has been merely 
Asiatic, for Saadut Ali, though he himself spoke English 
like native, and very frequently wore the English uniform, 
had -kept his son from all European intercourse and instruc- 
tion. lie was fond, however, as I have observed, of study; 
and in ali points of Oriental philology and philosophy, is 
really reckoned a learned man, besides having a strong taste 
for mechanics and chemistry. But these are not the proper 
or most necessary pursuits of a king, and, in this instance, 
have rather tended to divert his mind from the duties of his 


situation than to serve as graceful ornaments to an active 
and vigorous intellect. When I add to this, that at one pe- 
riod the chase occupied a considerable part of his time, it 
will be seen how many points of resemblance occur between 
him and our own James the First. Like James he is said to 


be naturally just and kind-hearted, and with all who have ac- 
cess to him he is extremely popular. No single act of vio- 
lence or oppression has ever been ascribed to him, or sup- 
posed to have been perpetrated with his knowledge, and hi$ 
errors have been a v want of method and economy, in his ex- 
penses, a want of accessibility to his subjects, a blind ccty- 
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4Wyce iu favourites, and, as will be sccn^ an unfortunate" 
1Jfl$gh not very 'unnatural, attachment to different points qfa 
etiquette and piferogative. ^ 

llis father's minister, at tlie time of his death, was Hu«v 


keem Meudec, a man of very considerable talents, great he/ v ! 
reditary opulence and influence, and to the full as honest, 
and respectable in his public and private conduct as an Eas-* 
tern Vizier can u&ually be expected to be. The new sove- 
reign was said not to be very fond of him, but there seemed 
not the least intention of removing him till his power was un- 
dermined, most unfortunately for all parties, by the British 
themselves. 


The then Resident at Lucknow was said to interfere too 
much in the private a flairs of the Kiug, and in the internal 
and regular administration of the country. The minister 
would not allow it, and the King was So much irritated by 
this real, or supposed interference, that he scut, by some of 
liis European servants, the private intelligence to Lord Has- 
tings, of which mention is made in the justificatory memoir 
of the latter. Lord Hastings readily took up the affair; but 
in the meantime some of the King’s servants, among whom 
was his khansaman, worked upon their master’s timidity, by 
representing the danger of coming to ail open quarrel with, 
the Resident, the probability that the English would not cre- 
dit the complaints brought against their own countryman, 
and urged him to a compromise before it was too late. In 
consequence, the King letractcd the complaint, and as- 
cribed it to the incorrect information and bad advice of 


the Ilukccm Mendcc, who was in consequence deprived 
of many of his puncipal employments, which were trans- 
ferred to the present minister, with the general consent of 
all {Mir ties, and with the concurrence of the liukeem him- 
self, as a man personally acceptable to the sovereign, of* 
pliant and pleasing manners, and not likely to aim at, or ob- 
tain more power than it was thought fit to intrust to him. 
Soon after, however, the new influence succeeded in getting 
the liukeem Mendce deprived of one profitable post after 
another, in stripping him of many of the Zemindarries iu 
lys hands, and at length in having him thrown into prison, 
whence he was only released by the interposition of the Bri- 
tish Government, lie now lives in great splendour at Fut- 
tchgur. 

Expecting me to go to Futtehgur, he sent me, through Mr. 
Williams o? Cawnpoor, a very civil invitation to his house, 
with the assurance that he had an English housekeeper, who 
knew perfectly well how to do the honours of his establishment 
ter gentlemen of her own nation. (She is/ in fact, a singular 
■ 29 * 
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S e, who became the wife of one of the Hindoos taiiee |W^ 
s at Hertford, now the Hukeem’s Dewan, and bears^l 
e, a very respectable character.) HukeeVn Mendtemwas 
powerful a man to be summarily got rid of, but more vi- 
olent means were taken with others. One man of high rank, 
was murdered in open day in the city; others were driven out 
of the country, and every death and every banishment was a 
fresh occasion of adding a new place, or a new Zemindarric 
to the minister’s hoard. 


While he grew rich, the king grew more and more in debt. 
No check whatever was given either to the receipt or issue 
of public money. The iavourite had succeeded in getting 
botn the secretaryship and treasurership in his own hands; 
and all that was known was, that the minister built a magni- 

* ficent house, and the king lavished great sums in all man- 
, nor of trinkets, while tne troops and public functionaries 

* were without pay, and the peasantry driven to despair by 
continual fresh exactions. Of the two millions which his 


father had left, the king had lent one to Lord Hastings to 
carry on the Nepal war. For this he was to receive inte- 
rest, but unfortunately for him, he accepted, instead of all 
payment, a grant of fresh territory under the Himalaya 
mountains, which is entirely unproductive, being either sa- 
vage wilderness, or occupied by a race of mountaineers, who 
pay no taxes without being compelled, and whom he has not 
the means of compelling. After a second loan. Lord Has- 
tings encouraged the Vizier to assume the title of King. But 
the worst consequence of both these loans was, that by lav- 
ing the British Government under a great obligation to the 
King, they compelled Lord Hastings to suspend all further 
urging of the different measures of reform in the administra- 
tion of justice and the collection of the revenue, which had 
been begun in Saadut Aii’s time, for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Oudc, and which the Hukeem Mendee, while he re- 
mained in power, had been gradually introducing, by the 
suggestion of the British Resident, and after the models af-. 
forded in our provinces. The chief of these was the substi- 
tution of a regular system of Zemindarrie collectors for the 
taxes, instead of a number of “ fenniers publics,” who take 
them from year to year by a sort of auction, collecting them 
afterwards in kind or in any w ay which suits them best, and 
who, by a strange injustice, are themselves the assessors,, 
and, in many instances, the only accessible court of appeal, 
well as the principal persons who derive a profit from the 
collected. This wretched system, it must be owned, 
ja /fiery common throughout the native governments; bnt, 
irijtan a sovereign b himself a man of talents and energy; or 
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hie minister has any regard for his own reputation, fgf 
Bas many checks which, m the present case, did not operated: 
In consequence, three or four times more than the sum# 1 
really due were often extorted by these locusts, who wen# 
down and encamped in different parts of the country* and, ' 
under various pretences, so devoured and worried the peb- 
pie that they were glad to get rid of them on any terms, 
Nay, sometimes, when one Aumeen had made his bargain 
with the land-owners and tenants, and received the greater 
part of the payment in advance, a second would make his 
appearance with more recent powers, (having out-bid his pre- 
decessors,) and begin assessing and collecting anew, tellings 
the plundered villagers that they had done wrong to pay be- 
fore it was due, and that they must look to the first man for 
repayment of what they had been defrauded of. “ All this 
has been done,” was said to me, “and the King will neither 
see it nor hear it.” It was not likely, however, to be done 
long without resistance. The stronger Zemindars built mud 
forts, the poor Jiyuts planted bamboos and thorny jungle 
round their villages; ever} r man that had not a sword sold his 
garment to procure one, and they bade the king’s officers 
keep their distance. The next step, however, of Govern- 
ment, was to call in the aid of British troops to quell these 
insurgents. This the King of Oude had, by the letter and 
spirit of existing treaties, a right to do. His father and un- 
vie had purchased this right by the cession of nearly one- 
third of their whole territories, — by the admission of two or 
three garrisons of subsidiary troops into their remaining pro- 
vinces, and by the disbanding of by far the greater part of 
their own army, on the express condition that the English 
should undertake to defend them against all external and in- 
ternal enemies. Still Sa&dut Ali had used this right very, 
sparingly. He was not fond of admitting, far less request- 
ing, any more foreign interference than he could help. And 
his own guards, consisting of 2000 regular infantry, 1000 
horse, 300 artillery, and the irregulars whom I have noticed, 
were enough for all unusual occasions, and were in excellent 
order and discipline. Now, however, all was changed. The 
soldiers themselves were so ill paid that it was difficult to 
keep them together; the artillery, a beautiful little corps, 
first mutinied and then disbanded themselves to the last man, 
and the King had really no option between either altering; 
his. system, or governing without taxes, or calling in British 
aid. That aid was demanded and given; and during the 
greater part of Lord Hastings’ time this wretched country 
was pillaged under sanction of the British name, and undeir 
the terror of sepoy bayonets, till at length the remonstrances 
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J 6 ie more parties were sent out in support of the Aumeens, 
the more were called for, while every peasant who lost lands 
or property in the progress of the system, became a Decoit 
ana made inioads into the Company's provinces, that a dii- 
ferent course was imperiously forced on government. Ac- 
cordingly the Resident wa« instructed to urge anew on the 
king the" adopt ion of a regular system of leasing the crown 
dues for a certain number of years, like that adopted in the 
Company’s territories, and leasing them to the Zemindars 
themselves, not to these greedy Aurneeus. He was directed 
also to require proof, before granting the aid of troops, that 
the sums said to be withheld were really due. To the first 
of these proposals the king answered, that he would intro- 
duce the system gradually and with such modifications as 
suited his country. He even named a district in which he 
would begin it; but, though two years have now elapsed, no- 
thing has vet been done. The second was met by sending a 
number of documents to the Resident, of whose history and 
authenticity he could know nothing, but which the officers 
sent with the detachment declared they believed to be often 
perfect forgeries. Mr. Ricketts, therefore, about a year ago, 
declined granting any more military aid, unless the King 
would, first, immediately carry into etlect his promised re- 
form; secondly, unless he would allow' an English commis- 
sioner, \ersed in such matters, to accompany each detach- 
ment* and determine on the snot the justice of the Auineen’s 
claim; thirdly, unless he would himself, after the example of 
his royal ancestors, hold frequent and public Durbar, to re- 
ceive petitions from his subjects, and attend to these speci- 
% fic complaints; aud fourthly, unless, to prevent the constant 
incursion of robbers from his majesty’s into the Company’s 
territories, he would allow the judge and magistrates of the 
adjoining districts to pursue and seize Deceits within his 
frontier. 

To .these proposals his answers have been very ingenious 
and plausible. To the first he says that such great changes 
cannot be the work of a day; that when half his subjects 
are in arms against him, is not precisely the time to obtain 
a fair assessment or a permanent settlement of the land; 
but if the British will first, as he calls on them in the terms 
of their treaty to do, put down his rebellious Zemindars, 
dealro v their mud-forts, and disarm their people, he will 
himself to gdopt, in course of time, and with due de- 
£inft|jj|l90n, such a ysystem as will give satisfaction. To the 
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je^ond he answers with some reason, that the introduction 
ofEnglish judgbs and revenue officers, for such the proposed 
commissioners would be, into his country, would make bin 
own officers ciphers, and his own power contemptible, and 
that he would sooner bid adieu to his crown at once, and 
turn Faqueer. To the third, that he has not understood 
it to be the custom of either the King of England or the 
Governor-general, to hold such an open Durbar as they re* 
commend, nor will those who have seen a Lucknow mob 
anticipate? any beneficial effects from such excessive ac- 
cessibility. But to prove his regard for his people, he has 
instructed his prime minister to hold a Durbar for these pre- 
cise purposes twice a week, who is charged to report all cases 
of importance to his own ear. The fourth he answers by 
saying, that it was very hard to accuse him of harbouring 
robbers, while we refuse him all aid in putting down the 
very Zemindars, whose fortresses and fastnesses are the 
common nests of robbery and rebellion; that if we help him 
to subdue his rebels, he will keep his robbdrs in order him- 
self: but that it would be a cruel mockery to continue to 
call him a king, if any neighbouring magistrate might enter 
his dominions at pleasure. He urges that “ all his difficult 
ties have arisen from his entire confidence in the friendship 
of the Company. That this induced him and his ancestors 
to disband an excellent army, till they scarce left sentries 
enough for the palace; and thus they have become unable, 
without help, to enforce payment of their ancient revenues* 
That this induced him to lend to the British Government all 
the money which would else have enabled him to easelEfe peo- 
ple of their buulens, and to meet without inconvenience what- 
ever loss of income a new assessment may, for some time, ren- 
der ihevi table. That he never has refused, and never will re-, 
fuse, to give the best consideration in his power to any mea- 
sures of reform which may be, in ‘a friendly manner, proposed 
to him: but he refers to those who represent him as a tyrant, 
pr who speak of his country as depopulated, to every travel- 
ler who has marched along its principal roads, and has ob- 
served the extent of cultivation through which they are car- 
ried.” He concludes by saying, that " he is aware, that 
notwithstanding the tone of equality and independence 
which in their treaties and official correspondence the Com- 
pany have allowed him to maintain, he is in fact in their 
power; but if he is to reign at all, for which he knows that 
lie has no guarantee but British good faith, he entreats that 
his requests for the performance of a positive treaty may 
not be met by stipulations which would nender that treaty 
vain, that he may be defended from the 09/ly enemies he has, 
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'wi-iB likely to have, his rebellious Zemindars, and protect ■ 4 
the exercise of functions which are essenml parts of that 
^^Sovereignty which has been so solemnly and repeatedly i 

S uaranteed to hun.” The statement, of which these are 
le purport, I thought verv curious; ihey certainly show, 
strongly the perplexities and mischief arising from the sub- 
sidiary system which seems for so many years to have been 
our favourite policy in India, and 1o which it must be owned 
a considerable part of our political greatness is owinir. 

I can bear witness certainly to the truth of the King’s 
statement, that his territories are really in a far better state 
of cultivation than I had expected to find them. From 
Lucknow to Sandee, where l am now writing, the country 
is as populous and well cultivated as most of the Company’s 
provinces. The truth perhaps is, that for more than a year 
back, since the aid of troops has been withheld, a flairs have 
been in some respects growing better. The Zemindars have, 
in a few instances carried their poini; the ^umoens have been 
either driven away entirely or been forced to a moderate 
compromise, and the chief actual sufferers at th * present 
moment are the King, who gets little or nothing even of his 
undoubted clues, and the traveller, who, unless he have such 
a guard as I have, had better sleep in a safe shin on the 
other side of the Ganges. It should be observed, however, 
that I have as yet seen no signs of those mud-forts, stock- 
ades, and fortresses, on which the Zemindars and peasant- 
ry are said to rely for safety; that the common people north 
of Lucknow are, I think, not so universally loaded with arms 
as those to the southward, and that though I have heard a 
good deal all the way of the distressed state of the country, 
as well as its anarchy and lawlessness, except in the single 
•instance I have mentioned, where the treasure was attacked, 

I have neen no signs of either, or had any reason to suppose 
that the King’s writ dues not pass current, or that our Au- 
meen would have the least difficulty in enforcing it in our 
favour, even without the small payment which 1 give, anil 
which is evidently accepted as a gratuity. I cannot but 
suspect, therefore, that the misfortunes and anarchy of Onde 
are somewhat overrated, though it is certain that so fine & 
land will take a long time in ruining, and that very many 
years of oppression will be required to depopulate a country- 
which produces on the same soil, and with no aid but irriga- 
tion, crops of wheat and pulse every year. 

It seemed strange to me why, since so much of the pre- 
sent calamities of the country were ascribed to the miscon- 
duct of the minister, his removal was not demanded in tjie 
first instance, after which all subsequent measures of reform 
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. tnj^iit be looked forward to as attainable. But it was ap* 
pfehended that the King would rather abdicate than be die* 
tated 4 q in this particular, and that it was thought better to 
urge an effectual change of system, than the mere removal 
of an individual who might be replaced by somebody pot al 
all better. 1 asked also if the people thus oppressed de4 
sired, as 1 had been assured they did, to be placed under 
English Government? Captain Lockitt said that he had 
heard the same thing; but on his way this year to Lucknow*, 
and conversing, as his admirable knowledge of Hindoosta- 
nce enables him to do, familiarly with the suvvarrs who ac- 
companied him, and who spoke out, like all the rest of their 
countrymen, on the weakness of the King and the wicked* 
ness of the Government, he fairly put the question to them, 
when the jemautdar, joining his hands, said with great fer- 
vency, u miserable as we are, of all miseries keep us from 
that!” Why so?” said Captain Lockitt, “are not our 
people far better governed?” “ Yes,” was the answer, 
“but the name of Oude and the honour of our nation would 
be at an end.” There arc, indeed, many reasons why high- 
born and ambitious men must be exceedingly averse to our 
rules bur the preceding expression of one in humble rank sa- 
vours of more national feeling and personal frankness than 
is always met with in India, lie was a soldier, however, 
and a Mussulman, who spoke thus. A Hindoo Ryut might 
have answered differently, and it is possible that both accounts 
may be true, though this only" can 1 vouch for as authentic. 
It ought to be borne in mind, that the oppression and anarchy 
to which Oude is a prey, are chiefly felt and witnessed in 
the villages. In the towns the King's authority passes un- 
questioned, and I have not heard that the dustoury levied is 
irregular or excessive. An insurrection in Lucknow would, 
be a dreadful thing, and most ministers will be careful how 
they excite it. 

The population at Lucknow is guessed at three hundred 
thousand. Jiut Mussulmans regard every attempt to number 
Ihe people as a mark of great impiety, and a sure presage 
of famine or pestilence; so that nothing can be known with 
accuracy. It is, i really think, large enough and sufficient- 
ly crowded to contain that number. There are two bridges 
over the Goomty, one a very noble old Gothic edifice of 
stone, of, I believe, eleven arches; the other a platform laid 
oil boats, and merely connecting the king s park with his 
■^palace. Sa&dut Ali had brought over an iron bridge from 
England, and a place was prepared for its erection; but on 
his death the present sovereign declined prosecuting the 
wo'rk, 09 the ground that it was unluckyjyso that in ftl? pro- 
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it will lie where it is, till the rust reduces it to p\wv 
*jiar. , | 

: There are, in Lucknow, a considerable number of* Chris* 
turns of one kind or other. Besides the numerous depen- 
dants of the Residency, the Ring has a great many Euro- 
peans and half-castes in his employ. There are also mahy 
tradesmen of both these descriptions, and a strange medley 
of adventurers of all nations and sects, who ramble hither in 
the hope, generally a fruitless one, of obtaining employment. 

I had numerous congregations, both at the Cantonments 
and the Residency, the two Sundays which I staid. The 
Hindoostanee reads well in prayer, particularly those words 
which are derived from the Arabic, as most of the religious 
terms in the translation of our Liturgy appear to be. I 
like the sound of Aram Ullahi jo sare fahemon se bahur hue;’ 5 
: u The peace of God, &c. ; 5 * and of * Khoda Khader, Mut- 

luk,jo BapourBeta ourRukKodushue;” — “ God victorious, 
Mighty, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” I had also 
twelve candidates for confirmation, and administered the 
sacrament to twenty-five persons, and found the people ex- 
tremely anxious to assemble for public worship. The first 
Sunday I preached, indeed, three times, and twice the se- 
cond, besides giving two confirmation lectures on the Friday 
and Saturday, and some other occasional duly. Mr. Rick- 
etts is himself in the habit of acting as chaplain at the Re- 
sidency every Sunday; but the people in the king’s employ, 
and the other Christian inhabitants, complain that Govern- 
ment AT e very jealous of their attending at that place, and 
they express great anxiety to establish a similar meeting for 
devotional purposes among themselves. It would not be ex- 
pedient at present to send a missionary here; but they might 
* have a schoolmaster, furnished by our Society, with a*stock 
of sermons to be read every Sunday. I have requested Mr. 
Corrie to inquire for such a person. There are a few Ro- 
man Catholics, mostly Portuguese, or their degenerate de- 
scendants, who have a small chapel, and a propaganda Fran- 
ciscan, priest. And, to show the strange mixture of adven- 
turers who are attracted hither, I had applications made to 
me for charity by a Spaniard from Lima in Peru, who had 
come in search of service, and a Silesian Jew, who preten- 
ded that he had been an officer in the Russian army, and had 
been encouraged to bend his course in this direction by the 
golden dreams which men in Europe build of the opening for 
talent and adventurous spirit in India. I should have thought 
this last fellow a spy, had he not been quite without papers 
nr documents of, any kind, or if it had not been unlikely 
Wt a Russian B?py would have openly professed to Have 
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served in the Russian array. He was exceedingly ignorant,- 
spoke wretched! French and German, with a strong Jewisv 
accent; and, instead of having served in the army,nad eve* 
ry appearance of having sold oranges all his days in Leip# 

/ac. • . i 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LUCKNOW TO BAREILLY. 

DEPARTURE FROM LUCKNOW— GRATITUDE OF SEPOYS— ILL- 
NESS MUSSULMAN SUWARR SAND EE DISPUTE BETWEEN 

TWO VILLAGERS SHAHJEHANPOOR— REBEL CHIEF IN THE 

FOREST ANECDOTE OF ROHILLA CHIEF FERTILITY OF HO- 

HILCUND FUTTEHGUNGE— HAFEZ REHMUT— VISIT FROM 

TUS9ULDAR FURREEDPOOR BAREILLY PROFESSIONAL 

DUTIES— CHARACTER OF ROHILLAS PREPARATIONS FOR 

THE MOUNTAINS. 

On Monday, November 1st, having united my two kind- 
hearted friends, Mr. and Mrs. Ricketts, and taken leave of 
them, the Corries, and poor Lushington, whose bad health 
obliged me to leave behind, under the care of the Residency 
surgeon, Mr. Luxmoore, I set off from Lucknow alone, ana, 
I confess, with more regret and depression of spirits I 
expected to feel on such an occasion. I had become quite 
intimate with Mr. and Mrs. Ricketts; for the Corries and 
Lushington I feel a sincere regard, and I could not but be 
painfully sensible how great the probability was, in such a* 
climate, that this might, on earth, be our last meeting. I had 
the satisfaction, however, to leave the Archdeacon much bet- 
ter than he had been, and to find that Mr. Luxmoore thought 
-favourably of Lushington’s case. But it was, altogether, a 
sad leave-taking. Lushington was very low, in spite of many 
endeavours to speak cheerfully; the Corries much agitated, 
and their little girls in tears; and I do not think I felt least 
of the party, though I believe I talked the most on various 
subjects. 

1 had found great difficulty in ascertaining the best road 
-4o Bareilly# That marked down in Patou’s routes was de- 
clared, by the Dak Moonshee, and the King’s Aumeen, the 
Only persons from whom I was likely to obtain information, 
to be no longer practicable, the villages specified there being 
either deserted, or so far impoverished /as to afford neither 
Vol. I. 30 
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lies nor shade. A very direct road, which is marked on 
^iwsmith’s map, and which runs iiorth-wejt from Luck- 
now to Shahabad, was said by the sarbann to be probably'good 
rRnd practicable at this time of the year: but the Aumeen de- 
clared he could not possibly go with me that way; that it was 
mostly wild jungle, and inhabited by Zemindars, at present 
in a state of rebellion. 1 argued the matter some time, for 
the difference of distance is truly great, and with a guard of 
fifty men there was no danger to be apprehended, But the 
t>ld man said that though, perhaps, we might be safe from 
open attack, we should certainly get no supplies, — that no- 
body ever went that way but Faqueers and hunters, and 
that the King had himself ordered him to take me the “ Sha- 
hi Rustu,” King’s highway. I then gave up the point, which 
I afterwards was sorry for, for the jemautdar of the horse- 
jguards whom the King sent w ith me, assured me that one 
?was as much a Sliahi Rustu as the other, and that 1 should 


;&ave found the Shahabad road not only three days shorter, 
W, in his mind, much more pleasant. He owned that there 
were plenty of thieves and Zemindars, but none that were 
likely to meddle with us, or of whom any but a timid old 
Aumeen would be afraid; and he spoke with a good deal of 
glee of the deer and the wild hogs which we should have met 
with in these woodland marches. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that none of the British officers at the Lucknow can- 
tonments, nor any body at the Residency, or of the Europe- 
ans in the King’s service, had ever been this road, or believ- 
ed it tobe practicable, so that we might possibly have been 
occasionally put to some inconvenience for supplies. As it 
was,* 1 found it impossible to get the distance to Bareilly 
divided into less than fourteen stages, and was compelled, 
therefore, to send oft' the tents and baggage on Sunday morn- 
ing, in order that I might reach that place for divine service 
on the 14th, and rest the intervening Sunday by the way. 

My separation from Mr. Lushington enabled me to send 
back to Cawnpoor one elephant and six camels, besides the 
two elephants which belonged to Mr. Corrie’s tent. 1 
also sent back a routee, but kept two small double-poled 
tents, in order to save trouble and time by pitching them on * 
alternate days. I had still three elephants and twenty-two 
camels, including two spare ones, a number which was ren- 
dered necessary by the length and arduous nature of the 
journey before me, as well as by the number of. tents and 
quantity of baggage required by my escort. That consisted, 
besides the King’s ten guards, of forty sepoys, under a “ Sou- * 
bahdar,” a native officer, and four non-commissioned officers, 

I thought this number unnecessary, but was told it was ac- 
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cording to rule; and it so happened that I occasioned no in 
- convenience to the service, since the officers and men 'vkit 
were. assigned me were actually under orders for Nusseeft 
bad, and might just as well accompany me thither. My ndto 
Soubahdar was introduced to me on the Saturday by his pflfe 
dccessor, who was himself, against his will, o rde red back 
Cawnpoor. The new one is a grave, modest-looking ot d 
man, with a white beard, a native of Rajapootana, and of hijgfc 
caste, but of far more reserved manners, and greater diRt 
dence than the former. He is, however, a Hindoo, and they 
are certainly a leas dashing race than the Mussulmans. 

All my tents and baggage being gone, except what cl otheg 
a bag held, and all my servants but two, I set out at half 
past four o’clock, on one of Mr. Ricketts’s elephants, accom- 
panied by Captain Salmon on another, and attended by | 
third with the two servants. Mr. Ricketts had thought ij 
proper that Captain Salmon and a body of suwarrs should 
go with me through the city; and the King, whose howdahs 
had no tilts to them, had kindly stationed two more ele- 
phants half-way to receive me as soon as the sun should be 
gone down. In this way I made the journey rapidly and 
agreeably, and reached my tent at Hussungunge, twenty 
miles from Lucknow, a little after eight in the evening. In 
the way, at Futtehgunge, I passed the tents pitched for th« 
large party which were to return towards Cawnpoor next 
day, and I was much pleased and gratified by the Soubahdai 
and the greater number of the sepoys of my old escort run- 
ning into the middle of the road to bid me another farewell, 
and agaiu express their regret that they were not' going on 
with me 44 to the world’s end. 5 * They who talk of the ingra* 
titude of the Indian character, should, I think, pay a little 
mare attention to cases of this sort. These men neither 
got nor expected any thing by this little expression of gobd 
will. If 1 had offered them mouey, they would have been 
bound, by the rules of the service and their own dignity not 
to take it. Sufficient civility and respect would have been 
paid if any of them who happened to be near the road had 
touched their caps, and I really can suppose them actuated 
by no motive but good will. It had not been excited, so fa* 
as I know, by any particular desert on my part; but I had 
always spoken to them civilly, had paid some attention to their 
comforts, in securing them tents, fire-wood, and camels for 
their knapsacks, and had ordered them a dinner, after their 
own fashion, on their arrival at Liicknovv, at the expense of. 
1 believe, not more than four rupeesi Surely if good will is 
■to be bought by these sort of attentions, it is a pity that anj 
IbOdy should neglect them ! 
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: v . The suwarrs furnished by the Ring for this journey were 
4m -very different description of men from those who previous*- 
■3j^r accompanied me. They were evidently 1 picked for 'the 
purpose, being tall, strong young fellows, on exceedingly 
good horses, and as well armed as could be wished for the 
nature of their service. 

We passed again through Nawalgunge, and I asked after 
the sick elephant, but was told he died the next morning that 
we went on towards Lucknow. 

November 2. — I went five coss to Meeagunge, \vhich was 
built by the famous eunuch Almass Ali Khan, whose proper 
name, while in a state of servitude, was Meea. It consists 
of a large fort of bricks, with eight circular bastions, sur- 
rounded by an exterior enclosure, at perhaps five hundred 
yards distance, of mud, but also in the shape of a fortification, 
with great gothic gateways corresponding to those in the cen- 
tral enclosure. Between are avenues of very noble mangoe 
trees, with which, indeed, the whole intervening space is 
planted, though at such considerable intervals as not to in- 
tercept the breeze. It is a fine old-fashioned park, but now 
trees, towers, gates, and palaces are sinking fast into rub- 
bish anil forgetfulness. Almass had here a park of foNy 
pieces of artillery, and when he received a visit from the 
Nawab Saadut Ali, he built him up a throne of a million of 
rupees, of which, when his highness was seated on it, he 
begged him to accept. The fort is now filled with the ba- 
zar of a poor village, erected under the shade of the man- 
goes; the park was laid down, when I saw it, in quillets of 
beautjik! green wdicat and barley. 

I had been unwell for the lasl two days, and w r as obliged 
to perform my journey of the in my palanquin, the bc9t 
way in which a sick man couid make it; 1 travelled seven 
coss to Seetalgunge, the country level, fertile, and well cul- 
tivated. The whole of this day 1 felt extremely ill, and was 
in much perplexity what to do, as I was some days* journey 
from any medical adviser. The application, however, of 
leeches to my temples relieved me considerably, and 1 was 
able to get into my palanquin the next morning, intending 
if possible to push on, so that if I grew worse I might b$ 
able to get assistance by sending a servant on to Futteh- 
gunge, the nearest station, on a swift-trotting camel. 

T nis day’s march, the 4th, brought me to a large town 
called Mallaon, in the neighbourhood of which my tents were 
pitched. Here I remained the whole of the next day, being 
too ill to move. At the time that I gave orders for this halt, 
I kupw not why, but the whole caravan seemed to be con- 
' that I was not long for this world. Abdullah wor~ 
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• wed we a good deal with his lamentations on my premature 
end in the wilderness, recommending all manner of unapt 
tain able or improper remedies, and talking all sorts of absurd 
wisdom, at the same time that his eyes were really full 
tears. The poor sirdar said nothing, but showed a most pi- 
tiful face every ten or twelve minutes through the tent door- 
The M goomashta,” or master of the camels, the old soubah- 
dar, the Aumeen, and many others, came to offer up thek 
pood wishes and prayers for my recovery; and, perhaps, the 
best amidmost useful proof of their good will was, that 1 heard 
no needless noise in the camp the whole day; and, if a voice 
were raised, “,chup! cUup!” u silence! silence!” followed 
immediately. Abdullah offered to push on with the camels 
to procure assistance; and 1 promised him that, if I were not 
better next morning, 1 would send him or some other mes- 
senger. But through the mercy of God, the remedies I took 
almost in utter ignorance, proved successful, and I found 
myself so much better on the morning of Saturday, Novem- 
ber the 6th, as to be enabled to perform my day’s journey 
with ease in the palanquin; and I received the felicitations 
of all the eldei*£ of the camp on my recovery. 

I believe my complaint to have been the Calcutta anil 
Lucknow influenza, a little aggravated, perhaps, by my 
journey in the sun after tiffin on Monday afternoon. I did 
not feel, however, the same excessive and distressing languor 
as is said to have haunted convalescents in that disorder, or 
more indeed of weakness than might fairly be accounted for 
by the discipline which l had undergone. 

Our stage to-day of seven coss, through the same level and 
fruitful style of country, was to Belgaram, a place remarka- 
ble as being the station first fixed on for the British “ad- 
vanced force,” as it then was, which was afterwards fixed at 
C awn poor. There are still several traces of what the King's 
suwarrs said were bells of arms, and officers’ bungalows, 
which certainly might be such, but were now heaps of ruins. 

The town of Belgaram itself is small, with marks of having 
been much more considerable, but still containing soipe large 
and good, though old Mussulman houses, the habitations of 
the tussuldar, cutwall, Ik c. Here again, after a long inter- 
val, I found a good many scattered palms, both of the date 
and toddy species, and there is a double show of mangoe 
trees in every direction. 1 found myself well enough in 
4he evening to walk round the place, attended by the goo- 
mashta, whom 1 found a very sensible man, willing to give 
information, and well acquainted with 'most points which re- 
late to the agriculture, rent, and taxes, of this part of India, 
ilc said, what I could easily believe from all which I saw. 
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<Jhat the soil of Oude was ana of the finest in the world* that 
"every thing flourished here which grew either in Bengal tir 
^Persia; that they had at once rice, sugar, cotton, and palm- 
-trees, as well as wheat, maize, barley, beans, and oats; that 
the air was good, the water good, and the grass particularly 
nourishing to cattle: but he said, “the laws are not good, 
the judges are wicked, the Zemindars are worse, the Axl - 
meens worst of all, and the Ryuts are robbed of every thing, 
and the King will neither see nor hear. 91 * I asked him the 
rent per begah of the land. He said generally four rupees, 
but sometimes six; and sometimes the peasant had all taken 
from him. I observed that it was strange^ that, under such 
usage, they continued to cultivate the land so well as they 
seemed to do. “ What can they dor” he answered; 44 they 
must eat; and when they have put the seed in the ground, 
they must w ait till it comes up, and then take what they can 
get of it. ” 1 still, how ever, suspect exaggeration in all these 

stories. 

We passed a neat garden of turnips and some potatoes 
looking very promising; these last, he said, were at first ex- 
ceedingly disliked by the people, but now were becoming 
great favourites, particularly with the Mussulmans, who find 
them very useful as absorbents in their greasy messes. Our 
elephants were receding their drink at a well, and I gave 
the suwarree some bread, which, before my illness, I had of- 
ten been in the habit of doing. 4 ‘ He is glad to see you 
again,” observed the goomashta, and 1 was certainly much 
struck by the calm, clear, attentive, intelligent eye which he 
fixed o If me, both while he was gating and afterwards, while 
I was patting his trunk and talking about him. His mohout 
told me, that three or four years ago his trunk had received 
a very serious wound from the claw of a tiger which sprang 
'on him, and from which he was rescued with great difficulty; 
the trunk was nearly torn off, but he was recovered by having 
a bandage applied kept constantly wet with brandy. He 
was, he said, a fine tempered beast, but the two others were, 
“great rascals.” One of them had once almost killed his 
keeper: I have got these poor beasts’ allowance increased, in 
consideration of their long march; and that they may not be 
wronged, have ordered the mohout to give them all their 
gram in presence of a sentry. The gram is made up in cakes, 
about as large as the top of a hat-box, and baked on an earthen 
pot. Each contains a seer, and sixteen of them are consi- 
dfrad as sufficient for one days’ food for an elephant on a 
mSSch. The suwarree elephant had only twelve, but I or? 
dered him the full allowance, as well as an increase to the 
others. If they knew this they would indeed be glad to 
see trie. 
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As I was slowly returning to my tents, a handsome young 
Mussulman came up, and seeing a European in plain clothes, 
with only three unarmed people, began talking civilly in point 
of language, but in a very free and easy sort of manner; he 
was smartly dressed, with a gold-laced skull-cap, an em* 
broidered muslin shirt and drawers, ear-rings, collar, and 
ring, which professed to be of garnets with a tew diamonds* 
and a showy shawl wrapped round his body, but none of hi* , 
clothes clean or well put on, and had that sort of jaunty air 
about him, which, as it is more unusual, is even more offen- 
sive in an Eastern than a Western buck. He was followed 
by seven or eight very dirty ill-dressed fellows with swords, 
shields, and matchlocks, and had himself a sword, with a 
tarnished silver hilt, and a large pistol which he carried in 
his hand and kept playing with while he was speaking. He 
was evidently more than naif drunk, and had the manner of 
a foolish boy who wants to play the great man, but is not 
sure how he will be receiveif, and undecided whether he is 
to pick a quarrel or no. He salamed, and asked me what I 
was about, and where I had been, which I answered civilly 
but shortly-; he then inquired whence I came and where I 
was going. I asked him why he wanted to know; to which 
he answered, that he was a man of consequence in the neigh*,* 
bourhood, and it was his business to make inquiries; but 
added more civilly, that seeing a Sahib, he came to offer sa- 
lutation. 1 said 1 was obliged to him, and asked him his name, 
which he told me, but which I forget, except that he pro- 
fessed to be a Syud, inquiring at the same time what my 
name was. “ Lord Padre Sahib” did not explain the mat- 
ter at all; he resumed, however, his inquiries about ray route 
next day, and where I intended to halt. I had forgotten the 
nanrfe, and on turning towards the goomashta, he, very ea- 
gerly and with an expressive look, said, Bandee,” which I 
knew was not the place; but as he seemed to wish to see no 
more of the gentleman, 1 did not interfere. He then again 
.launched out into an account of his own influence in the 
neighbourhood. “East, West,- North, and South,’’ and add- 
ed, as I seemed a good man, he would come in the morning 
with his friends to protect me. 1 thanked him, but said he 
need not trouble himself, since, besides my own servants, I 
had already fifty sepoys, and ten of the King’s suwarrs. 
While I said this, a very whimsical change took place in his 
countenance. Ilis head was before thrown back in a protect- 
ing way, and his eyes were half shut. These he now opened 
very wide, and raised his head to a perpendicular posture so 
suddenly, that, since I had, during the conversation, drawn 
up pretty closely to him* in order to prevent, if necessary, 
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.,;«y further evolutions with his pistol, our noses and breasts 
/•were almost brought into contact. He hastily drew back, 
! called me “ Huzoor,” instead of “ Ap, J * and again«rfenewed 
his offer, not of protection, but of service. I cut the matter 
6hort, however, by taking a civil leave of this young descend- 
ant of Fatima, and the Imams. When he was gone, I asked 
the goomashta if lie knew any thing of him. He shook his 
head, saying that there were many such hurramzadus about 
the counfry, who were too proud to enter into the Compa- 
ny's Army!! and who could not find employ in life little ar- 
my of the King, and were, consequently, idle, drunken, and 
ready for any mischief. I asked if he were a Zemindar; he 
said he did not believe that he was either Zemindar or Tus- 
seldar, or that, whatever his family might be, he had any 
other profession or character than that ot suwarr, and a can- 
didate for employment in some of the mercenary armies of 
India. He concluded with hoping we should see no more oi 
him, which, indeed, seemed most likely. I was a little 
tired with my walk, but slept all the better for it, and waked 
at half-past three on Sunday the 7th, with no traces of sick- 
ness. I had ordered the tents and luggage to a station seven 
coss distant, but the foolish khansatnan, finding a want of 
' trees and water there, instead of pushing on further, or try- 
ing to the right or left, returned two coss to Sandee, so that 
the auitnals and people had a nine coss march, while our ac- 
tual progress was only five! I was very angry when I came 
up and found what had happened, but it was then too late to 
be remedied. 

The country through which we passed to-dav was extreme- 
ly pretty, undulating, with scattered groves of tall trees, and 
sonic extensive lakes which still showed a good deal of wa- 
, ter. The greater part of the space between the wood was in 
green wheat; but there were, round the margins of the lakes, 
some small tracks of brushwood and beautiful silky jungle- 
grass, eight or ten feet high, with its long pendant beards 
glistening with hoar frost, a sight enough, in itself, to act as 
a tonic to a convalescent European. The morning w r as very 
cold, however, to my feelings, and though I had a woollen 
great coat, pantaloons, and worsted stockings, l was not sof- 
ry to draw my cloak also about me. Sandee is a poor little 
village, shaded by some fine trees, with a large jeel in the 
neighbourhood swarming with wild fowl. It was described 
to me as a very dangerous place for travellers without wiy, 
prwent advantages, and I was told that from thence to the 
CMipany’s frontier the country bore an extremely bad cha- 
racter, and several robberies and murders had taken plajee 
lately. For us there could, I should think* be no fear, but 
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when I went to take my usual walk in the evening* the je- 
mautdar of the King’s horseman and one of his troopers came 
up with their swords and pistols and begged leave to join me. 

I had* an opportunity, on this occasion, of seeing the man* 
ner in which the ground is irrigated from wells, of which 
there are* great numbers. The water is poured into narrow 
channels conducted all over the field, round the little squares 
into which the land is divided all through India, and’the use 
of which I before understood but imperfectly. I now found 
that these^ ledges are adapted to receive and retain the pre- 
cious fluid with as little waste as possible, each serving as a 
small lock, in which, when the water has done its duty, a 
hole is made by the hand and the stream passed on to the 
next. The industry and neatness exhibited in this work 
were very pleasing, and I rejoiced to see the favourable ap- 
pearance which the young wheat bore. The lake was half 
dry already, and would, they said, in three months’ time 
be quite so; as it recedes, it leaves a fine bed of grass and 
aquatic plants, on which a large herd of tattle was now ea- 
gerly grazing. The Ganges, I was told, was not above four 
coss distant, and an angle of the Company’s frontier hardly 
so far. One of the King’s couriers passed, dressed like a 
suwarr and well armed, on a good horse, and riding at agreat 
rate with a mounted and armed attendant behind him. There 
were, the jemautdar said, a great many of these people, who 
brought news from different quarters, the greater part of 
which was inserted in the court intelligences. The regular 
post in Oude is carried on by the British Government, and 
is under the management of the Resident. This was a lone- 
ly Sunday, except that in the evening I said prayers with 
Abdullah. 1 hope, however, it was not a misspent one. I 
hope* and believe I was really thankful to God for his late 
goodness to me. My travelling to-day was not to be avoid-* 
ed, since, otherwise, I could not have reached Bareilly by 
the following Sunday. 

November 8. — Our march to-day, thanks to the blunder of 
'yesterday, was ten coss, or twenty miles, to a large village 
with an old fortress, named Suromunuggur. The country 
improved in beauty, becoming more ana more woody and 
undulating, but was neither so well inhabited nor so well cul- 
tivated as that which we had gone through before. The 
King’s Aumeen had urged my people to pitch their tents two 
coss short of Suromunuggur, at another village, but the wa- 
ter was bad and dirty, and they remembered my recent 
scolding too well to stop again short of .the appointed place. 
In consequence, however, of their advance, a messenger came 
from the “Foujdar” (chatellain) of Suromunuggur, asking 
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why we were not content with the quarters at first assigned 
^'nSy adding that the men of their place neither wanted tp see 
the King or any of his friends, that they had no supplies to 
spare, and were able and determined to defend themselves^ 
against us. At almost the same time a similar message came 
from the first village, bidding us go on in God’s name, for 
they did not want us there * but if the people of Suromunug- 
gur refused to receive us, they would nelp us with five hun- 
dred men. I was asleep in my palanquin, it being early in 
the morning when this occurred* but Abdullah,, who was. a 
little in advance, answered the first messengers very proper- 
ly, that “His Lord did not come there to take any part in 
their quarrels* that it was known to all the country that I 
was travelling peaceably, and that instead of using the King’s 
authority to strip the Ryuts, I had paid for every thing which 
was brought, and had not allowed either servant or soldier 
to take a blade of corn without leave of the owner. Thai 
if their tradesmen would not furnish us with supplies, we 
would buy them elsewhere, and content ourselves with tell- 
ing the King and Resident the reception we had met with; 
but that he (Abdullah) did not dare propose to me to go, in 
consequence of their foolish threats, to any other place than 
that which I had ordered. ” The people seemed satisfied, 
and ran off. Abdullah, when I came up, said that he thought 
this would be the case, and that there would be no occasion 
to trouble me with the matter, which was probably only a quar- 
rel amongst the villagers themselves. The message from tin* 
nearest village came by one of the King’s hurkarus, who ac- 
companied me, and in fact required no answer. I savr no 
trace of the five hundred men as I passed it, and should be 
much surprised if one hundred effective men could have 
been found in it. At all events my escort would have chased 
them all. At Suromunuggur I found the tents peaceably 
pitched, the sentries posted, and every thing with the appear- 
ance of quiet. The Foujdar, however, though he had sent, 
some milk, and a fine kid for my use, and a little firewood 
for the kitchen, was still jealous and uneasy at our neigh- 
bourhood. He did not like to admit us indiscriminately into 
his bazar, and promised that two of my servants and two of 
the sepoys should come in, to market for the rest. I returned 
answer, through Abdullah, that it was my particular order 
that not a single soldier or servant of mine should leave 
their places* that we only wanted food, and the usual neces- 
saries for travellers, and that if his tradesmen would Bftfcg 
their baskets out into the field, they would find us no bail 
customers. Four or five people of this sort came out accord; 
ingly, as well as some labouring men, who, fbr an ana eachj. 
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nought as much wood and grass as were sufficient for the 
iartv% The only quarrel which occurred, was from the mis- 
onduct^of one of tne elephant-drivers, always a brutish and i 
mpudent set, who began to help himself and his animal out 
»f a field of maize. The old man to whom it belonged,' .. 
ame to me with a lamentable outcry, but was satisfied, 
•ince, indeed, no estimable harm had yet been done, with my 
naking the fellow give back the Utile he had taken, and 
hreatening him with a flogging. The kid which had been 
jrought 1 saw paid for; and as 1 did not want it myself, gave 
t to the King’s suwarrs, whose conduct and countenance 
hroughout the discussion had been extremely good and sol- 
lierly. In the course of the day all jealousies seemed to have 
massed; and when I went for my evening’s walk, merely add- 
ng a couple of spearsmen to my yesterday’s cortege, I asked 
f they would let me go into the village, and found no objection 
uade; indeed, they said, the King*s Aumeen and the Fouj- 
lar were already well reconciled. 

The fortress is pretty much like a large serai, surrounded 
>y a high brick wall, with round towers at the flanks, and two 
gothic gateways opposite to each other. That by which I en- 
ered had a tali iron-studded door like a college^ with a small 
ticket in one leaf, which alone was now open; within, on 
•ach side of the passage, was a large arched recess, about 
three feet from the ground, where were seated twelve or fif- 
teen men, armed as usual, with one or two guns, and matches 
lighted, but mostly having bows and arrows: all had swords 
ind shields. They rose and salamed very respectfully as I 
came in, and I passed on through a narrow street of mud 
louses, some looking like warehouses, and the whole having 
more the air of a place where the peasantry of a small dis- 
trict w^re accustomed to secure their stores, than the usual 
residence of any considerable number of people. Half way 
.dong this street I was met by the Foujdar himself, a peasant 
like the rest, and the old Aumeen, who came out of a house 
together. The latter had every appearance of having been 
drinking, but said 44 he had been at his daily work, arranging 
with his friend here, matters for Iluzoor’s comfort and’ pro- 
gress next day!” After salutation I went on to the opposite 
gate, which was supplied with warders in the same way as 
the previous one, and then entered a little straggling bazar, 
which, with some scattered huts, completed the hamlet. I 
sauyao mosque, but a small pagoda, and the warders were, 

( jiparently, n6t Mussulmans, but Hindoos, which I had pre- 
viously found was also the case with my old Aumeen. Thus 
^ided a day which had a commencement apparently so formi- 
<kb\& 9 but of which I cannot help entertaining some doubt 
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the difficulty was, in thetrst instance, considerably 4 dj&‘ 
Sg erated by Abdullah and the other servants, 

Crease the apparent dignity and prudence of the anlwfer tfr 
turned, partly from the love of the marvellous which ite 

S r in aU countries cherish. I was not sorry, htfwetijr* 10 
ve witnessed this little specimen of the warlike hfbiUof 
Oude. The ieroautdar told me during my walk, that theife 
people and those of the other village nad long been oh ted 
terms, and that many men had been killed on each sidfe. 
This will perhaps account both for the anger of the * 1 one party 
in the morning, when they thought that we were leaving their 
enemies to sponge on them, as also for the benevolent offer of 
the other to lend us their best aid in injuring their neighbours* 
But, altogether, it was not unpleasant to find myself at the 
head of so respectable a force as to make it extremely impro- 
bable that any of these hot-bloods would court a quarrel. 

Some little adventures had occurred during this journey, 
in the detail of my escort, which I forgot to mention in their 
places. A sepoy had deserted with his musket and clothes, 
which I chiefly notice, because it was regarded as utterly 
hopeless and idle to pursue, or even describe him in my re- 
port of the circumstance to the officer of the next station, and 
Btiil more, because his desertion was spoken of by all in the 
Camp with surprise, and as if it were the voluntary abandon- 
ment of a comfortable situation. Two other sepoys had been 
ill for several days in much the same way with myself; I had 
treated them in a similar manner, and they were now doing 
well; but being brahmins of high caste, I had much difficulty 
in Conquering their scruples and doubts about the physic 
which 1 gave them. They both said that they would rather 
die than taste wine. They scrupled at my using a spoon to 
, measure their castor oil, and insisted that the water in which 
their medicines were mixed, should be poured by themselves 
only. They were very grateful, however, particularly for 
the care I took of them when I was myself ill, and said re- 
peatedly that the sight of me in good health would be better 
to them than all medicines. They seemed now free from dis- 
ease, but recovered their strength more slowly than I did; and 
I was glad to find that the soubahdar said he was authorised, 
under such circumstances, to engage a hackery at the Com- 
pany’s expense, to carry them till they were fit to march* 
lie mentioned this in consequence of my offering them a pft 
on a camel, which they were afraid of trying, 

Another sepoy, a very fine young fellow, called on . me 
this evening to beg permission to go to see a toother who„was 
with some companies cantoned at a little frontier post, ei i£bt 
cogs to drnr left hand, the name of which I forget. He iaid 
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that is be was to go into Rajapootana, he did not know i 
he should meet him again; and added that he could c 
the eight cess that night* and would rejoin me 
Shahjeh&apoor* I told him not to hurry himself to do ' 
but to take the straight northern road to Bareilly* by. wh 
means he might fall m with me before I reached that city 
and that I would give him a pass, for four days. He wifi; 
much delighted; and I mention the circumstance chiefly to \ 
show the # falsehood of the common notion, that these poor 
people will take no trouble for the sake of their kindred. 

A pretty trout stream, named like the large river at Luck* 
now, the Goomty, winds under the walls of Suromunuggur, ' 
through a beautiful carpet of green wheat, interspersed with 
noble trees. It is strange, indeed, how much God has done 
to bless this land, and how perversely man has seemed bent 
to render His bounties unavailing! 

From Suromunuggur we proceeded, on the 9th, to Oudun- 
poor, five cossand a half. We passed in our way through 
Sh&habad, a considerable town, or almost city, with the re-* 
mains of fortifications, and many large houses. Ouduppoar 
is what would be called a moderate-sized market town in 
England. It has a fine “tope” (or grove) of mangoe trees 
adjoining, where the tents were pitched, covering six or eight; 
acres, with a little shrine of Siva in the middle, and an open 
shed near it. The country is chiefly cultivated with cotton. 
This place also, some years ago, bore a very bad character, 
and is still dangerous for persons without a guard. On a 
frontier, it may be well supposed, idle and mischievous peo- 
ple, the refuse of both countries, are likely to. establish 
themselves; but by what I learned, both here and *t Sha^je- 
hanpoor, there is little to choose in this respect between the 
two aides of the boundary line. 

An old man, 109 years of age, was brought to my tent to* 
beg to-day. He had his bodily organs perfect, but was ap- 
parently childish. He was evidently regarded with great 
veneration, both by the country people and my own servants, 
•who said, “ He must have been a good man to be allowed 
io live so long.” In India, indeed, where the average dura- 
tion of "human life runs so low, such instances are naturally 
reckoned more wonderful than in the north of Europe. 1 
know not how. the idle stories arose, which are found in the 
ancient Greek writers, of Indian longevity. I remember 
Malte Brun supposes they must have been taken from the 
upper provinces; but here, in one of die finest and healthiest 
climates of the whole east, the age of man venr seldom ex- 
ceeds seventy* This old man had no means of support but 
ana his character of a religious person; ue wa* 
TolTI. 31 
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t reve r, very cleanly and neatly dressed, with a large chap; 

of beads, and was attended, to all appearance very care- 
ptlly, by a man who called himself his disciple. • * 

/ Some men came with two young bears, exactly like those 
lit Barrackpoor, and very tame. They wanted 4o make 
them fight before me, which I declined, but gave the men a 
trifle, and the bears my remaining stock of stale bread, for 
which I had no more human use. I asked where they were 
caught, and they told me in the mountains of BundlecundL 
^ In the evening I walked round the town, before 'the prin- 
cipal house of which, under a spreading tree, I found the 
old Aumeen, stripped all but his waistcloth, cooking his 
supper in the simple manner of a Hindoo. He followed tne 
shortly after, and begged to introduce the principal 44 moha- 
jun,” or merchant, of the place, who wanted to sec me. 
JBLe was, as it appeared, a dealer in cloth, and in the other 
multiform commodities which generally stock an English 
country shop; a fat man, with a red turban, warmly and 
plainly, but neatly dressed, and looking like one well to pass 
m the world. He told me, in Eastern style, that my tame 
had gone through all the country, and that I was considered 
as the only great man who had come from foreign parts to 
Lucknow, with less disposition to take than to give money. 
44 Most of them,” he said, 44 come to strip us poor people.** 
I certainly found myself, this evening, rather the sheared 
tb&n the shearer, inasmuch as I had to take leave of the King 
of Oude ? s people, and give them their presents; they were 
all well satisfied with what they received. I had, again, to- 
day, given up the goat, which was brought for my use, to 
the suwarrs, and I found that these two successive dinners 


pleased them far more than even their fee, as being less ex- 
pected. Nothing, however, seemed to give so much satis- 
faction to the jemautdar as a certificate under my hand, and 
with my great seal, of his good conduct. The Aumeen also, 
who, besides a couple of coarse shawls, got forty rupees, 
was greatly delighted with a similar paper, kissing the seal, 
and pressing it to his forehead with high respect. I told 
them I Wished them to see me over the frontier ne^t day, 
but they said they hoped for my permission to escort me 
fairly to Shahjehanpoor. 

November 10.— From Oudunpoor to Shahjehanpoor is seven 
cobs, of the same cultivated country. The frontier here is only 
an ideal line. Soon after 1 had entered the Company’s terrilo- 
ri 61, 1 was met by tensuwarrs, very gaily dressed,* but neither 
so fine men, nor so well mounted as those of the King. They* 
had been sent to meet me by Mr. Neave, the judge of Shah- 
jehanpoor* With them and the King’s people, who would 
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not relinquish their station, I rode on in high style, C*» 
huj, (the name of my horse,) showing off in his best vtm%b 
ner, as, being much animated by so numerous a company! 
though, as we pranced up the street of Shahjehanpoor, I could 
not kelp, thinking, that in the midst of this barbarous carat* 
cade, with musketeers, spearmen, and elephants closing the 
procession, my friends at home would have had some di& 
ficulty in recognising me, or believing me to be a man m 
peace. 

At th^ entrance of the town I passed the river Gurruk, a 
quiet, winding stream, over a little mean old bridge, by the 
side of a much more splendid one, begun some months since 
at the expense of the ex-minister of Oude, the Hukeera 
Mendee, who has a house and considerable property within 
the British territories in this district. The bridge would, 
if completed, have been a very good and extensive one, but 
is now much dilapidated, a great part of the unfinished work 
having fallen in during the rains. 

Shahjehanpoor is a large place, with some stately old 
mosques, and a castle. These are mostly ruinous, but the 
houses are in good plight. The bazars show marks of acti- 
vity and opulence, ana I could not help observing that there 
really is a greater appearance of ease, security, and neat- 
ness among the middling and lower classes of the Company’s 
subjects, than among those of the King of Oude. 1 found 
my tent pitched just beyond the town, not far from the gates 
of the Compound of Mr. Campbell, the collector of the dis- 
trict, whose guest I was to be. I breakfasted and dined 
with him, and met most of the gentlemen of the station. 

I found no professional duties to perform; but endeavoured, 
during the day, to persuade these gentlemen to remedy, in 
sonje little degree, in their secluded situation, the want of a 
chaplain, (of which they complain, but which I see no chance 
of supplying at present,) by meeting at some convenient 
place on Sundays, and taking it by turns to read a selection, 
which I pointed out, from the Church Prayers, the Psalms, 

• and Lessons of the day, and a printed sermon. I urged on 
them the example of Mr. Ricketts at Lucknow, and hope I 
produced some effect; at any rate 1 am glad I made the trial, 
and I think 1 gave no offence by doing so. 

The conquest of Rohilcund by the English, and the death 
of its chief in battle, its consequent cession to the Nawab of 
Oude, and the horrible manner in which Sujah ud Dowla 
oppressed. and misgoverned it, form one of the worst chap- 
ters of English history in India. We have since made the 

# Rohillas some amends by taking them away from Oude, and go- 
verning them ourselves; but, by all which I could learn from 
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Ae i society this day concern ins the present state of the province 
JgrBareilly, the people appear by no means to have forgotten dr 
i^rgivcn their nrst injuries. The Mussulman chiefs,* who 
are numerous, are very angry at being without employment 
under Government, or hope of rising in the state Or army, 
and are continually breaking out into acts of insubordination 
and violence, which are little known in the other provinces 
of the Company’s empire, but are favoured here by the neigh- 
bourhood of Oude, and the existence of a large forest along 
the whole eastern, southern, and northern frontiers.* In this 
forest a rebel chief is by many supposed to have lurked the 
last seven years, for whose apprehension Government have 
vainly offered no less a sum than 10,000 rupees. Many rob- 
beries are, certainly, still perpetrated in his name; but the 
opinion of the magistrates at Shahjehanpoor is, that the man 
is really dead, ana that his name only, like that of Captain 
HRock, remains as the tallying point of mutiny. The milita- 
ry officers of our dinner party had often been in this forest, 
which they describe as extensive, and in some places very 
picturesque, with some few tracts of high land, whence, 
even in this neighbourhood, the snowy range of Himalaya is 
visible. 

The Rohilla insurgents, are usually very faithful to each 
other, and as in Oude there is neither police nor pursuit, it 
very seldom happens, if they once escape, that they can be 
laid hold of afterwards. One of the most notorious of them, 
who had long eluded justice, came into the hands of Go- 
vernment not long since, under very singular circumstances. 
He had passed over into Oude, and bought a Zemindarry 
there, which was last year seized on, under circumstances 
of excessive injustice, by the servants of the favourite, who 
at the same time carried off one of his wives. The Zemin- 
dar, equally high-spirited and desperate with Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh under similar circumstances, rode immedi- 
ately to Lucknow, scaled, by the assistance of his servants, 
the wall of the minister’s private garden, and waited there 
well-armed, but alone, till his enemy should make his ap- 
pearance. The minister did not himself appear, but his two 
youngest sons came out to walk with their ayalis. The Ro^ 
uilla Knew them, pounced on them like a tiger, and holding 
them between his knees, told the terrified women to go and 
call their master. The palace was soon in an uproar, but 
he sate still, with his back against the wall, the infants un- 
der his knees, and a pistol in each hand, calling out “ draw 
near, and they are both dead !” The minister wept and tore t 
his flesh, promising him every thing if he would let them go; ‘ 
fo which ne answered, “ the restoration of my wife, my own 
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the guarantee of the British Resident for both}! 1, 
TJ^q vtwmi was immediately brought out, and the ministe^ 
^ woat ttloe bae frantic to the Residency, begging for God*» 
sake, either Mr. Ricketts or Major Raper to go* with him/ 
The latter went, and the Rohilla, after a horrible pause, inf 
which be seemed still to be weighing the sweetness of re* 
Tenge against the promises held out to him, rose, took his 
wife by the hand, and led her away. He wa9 not, however, i 
satisfied with the security ol' his continuance in Oude, but 
soon after-surrendered himself to the British, saying, that 
ne knew he must look forward to a confinement of some 
cime, but he preferred their severities to the tender mercies 
of the minister, who, in spite of his promise, had, he wae 
convinced, already laid snares for him. He is now a priso- 
ner in the castle of Allahabad, but it is generally believed 
that he has made his peace, and that his confinement will not 
be a long one, though his offences before were serious enough, 
and though it would be a strange reason for pardon iug him* 
that he had been about to kill the two children of the prime 
minister of an allied power. 

The soil and climate of Rohilcund are very fine; the for- 
mer produces every tiling which is to be found in Oude, and 
the commodities are reckoned better, because, being undera 
belter system of government and lighter taxes, the peasants 
bestow more pains on them. Their sugar, rice, and cotton 
are the most high-priced in India, and 1 was surprised to see 
not only the toddy and date palms, but plantains common, 
while walnuts strawberries, grapes, apples, and pears like- 
wise thrive here. 

I drove out after dinner, and thought the country pretty, 

U has the same fine tall trees with Oude, and the cultivation 
is decidedly neater, but the ground is not so agreeably un- 
( dulating as that which I have come over for the last few days. 
The hot winds are not much felt here, and on the whole it 
, seems one of the most favoured districts between Lahore 4 
and Ava. I asked if they ever saw ice formed in the pools? 
Hut I do not think they could positively say they had; though 
hoar frogfjp no unusual occurrence, and ice is obtained’with- 
ou t difficulty in shallow trenches, made for the purpose, and 
filled with water. 

There are five companies of sepoys,, at Shahjehanpoor, and 
several similar detachments scattered up and down the coun- 
try. They seem, indeed, to have their hands tolerably full 
of work, and to lead nearly the same lives which soldiers si- 
milarly situated do in Ireland. They have, hoivever, not 
.the .misery of enforcing revenue laws, and the greater num- 
ber of cases either arise from civil suits respecting property, 
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decrees of which it is net the manner of the Rohilla$*e> 
to ^ery scrupulously, or from an inveterate hM&m 
^Rffinjaf* cows and sheep, which the beggarl^Cttttndhn 
tod idle long-legged 44 gillies” of one village are alwaympt 
to feel a pride in exercising against those -of the next* 
44 Take care of that long-tailed horse of yours,” was the first 
caution which I received. 44 Keep him carefully at night 
tinder the Sett try’s eye, or you will never carry him over the 
ferry of Anopshehr.” I therefore, gave an especial caution 
to the people about Cabal. The other horse having his tail 
cut, they are not so likely to meddle with. 

November 11.— From Shahjehanpeor to Titlhier, is seven 
cos9, through a level and extremely well cultivated country, 
intersected by the river Gurruk, another branch of which we 
crossed by a ferry. At Tillhier our encampment was in a 
noble grove of tall trees, with a large tank of clear water ad- 
joining, the whole so like some of Poussin’s landscapes, that 
one might have supposed him to have visited Ronilcund. 
The tindals, however, in the first instance, have stupidly 
chosen to pitch my tent where no shade approached, ana 
close by the public track. As the day bid fair to be hot, I 
insisted cm their doing their work over again, and thus gave 
them a lesson, which, 1 have reason to think, will make mem 
in future more attentive. 

The people here have a curious idea, which I have never 
seen any sign of in Bengal, that the shade of the tamarind tree 
is unwholesome to man and beast. It is certain that trees of 
this description, though useful in 90 many ways, are seldom 
planted in those beautiful groves where cofilas usually halt. 

•Mr. Neave and Mr. Campbell had the goodness to send 
some of their suwarrs with me. I did not see the necessity 
of it, but was told it would secure me attention from the vil- 
* Jage Thannadars and Tusseldars. 

In the evening, as usual, I walked about the town and 
neighbourhood, but attracted a considerably greater crowd 
than I expected, or than was quite convenient, though the 
people were exceedingly civil, anxious to show me one curi- 
osity after another, and neither asked, nor, apparently, ex- 
pected any fees for their trouble as ciceroni. 1 found a large 
party of Mussulmans celebrating the vigril of a saint who 
lies buried by the further side of the tank I mentioned. They 
had covered nis tomb with a green cloth, had planted a num- 
ber of green banners round it, and were drumming, after a 
very dissonant manner, to call the faithful to prayers. The 
congregation already assembled were apparently of the lower 
class of trades-people. Knowing that such solemnities gc- , 
nerally produce an attack on the pockets of any great man 
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\»Jiq goes near them, and being well conversant with the 
Mussulman forms of worship, I should not have approached* 


but l beppened to turn on them, round a corner, benmf wM 
aware. The imam immediately ran forwards, witli so me 
fragrants of the sacred tomb in nis hand, reciting the u lia- 
inmah’’ as he came along, and pressed me to draw near. I 
Wes consequently obliged to put a rupee down on the frag- 
ments, and had the honour, in return, of having my name 
recited in the prayers which followed. 

There 48 a large but ruinous serai in the centre of the 
town, some very elegant fragments of the house, which, un- 
der the late Patan Dynasty, was occupied by the jemautdar 
of the district, and a ruinous old fort, pretty much like that 
at Suromunuggur, within which the present Tusseldar has 
built a small, but very neat, and almost elegant bungalow. 
Some noble old banyan trees grow in different parts of the 
town, and my evening walk was, on the whole, an interest- 


ing one. 

A strange receipt was suggested by one' of these people 
for the benefit of Cabul’s health, whose beauty attracts gene- 
ral notice, as well as his docility and fondness for me. It 
was a boiled sheep’s head once in fourteen days! and the ob- 
ject was to make him strong and help his digestion. I asked 
Abdullah if he had ever heard of such a 44 messala,” or mess, 
before? He answered it was sometimes recommended, and 
he had tried it himself to his sorrow, since the horse never 
lived to have the dose repeated. 

The same adviser wanted me to take off a joint of Cabul’s 
tail, under the hair, so as not to injure his appearance. 44 It 
was known,” he said, 44 that by how much the tail was mpde 
shorter, so much the taller tne horse grew.” I said, 44 1 
could not believe that God gave any animal a limb too much, 
or oue which tended to its disadvantage, and that as He had 
made my horse, so he should remain.” This speech, such 
as it was, seemed to chime in wonderfully with the feelings 
of most of my hearers, and one old man said, that 44 during 
all the twenty -two years that the English had held the coun- 
try, he had not heard so grave and godly a saying fcom jiny 
them%efore . 99 I thought of Sancho Pauza and his wise 
apopthegms, but I regretted that, without doing more harm 
than good, I could not, with my present knowledge of Hin- 
• doostanee, tell them any thing which was really worth their 
hearing. Yet, if my life is spared, 1 trust the time may 
come ]■— They told me the name of the village is Camaun; 
b why the Sahibs called it Tillhier they could not teH. h I 
’ suspect that several malentendus of this kind have. occurred 
in Patou’s routes, through the hasty manner in which names 





are sometimes asked for and s$t down by young officers o»^ / 
fattnty One of Mr. Ne**e> su'Wwts nad^a very towMpp 
wfcttdhorse, a native of Catch, tritii the ^loi^est^iac^ X 
, ever saw, though yet ouite young. He said* and AbduJiah 
confirmed it, that all the Cutch horses have* this “ nesban*?*. t 
or mark, but it does not increase, with age. The 'Cutch/ 
horses bear a good price, as being supposed to have Arab 
blood in them. 

I have several times lately made inquiries about tigers, 
but both in Oode and in Rohilcund they are evidently rare, 
and unless a man goes into the woods to look after diem, 
are very seldom seen. Fifteen or sixteen years ago they, 
said a man had been killed by a tiger at Shahjehanpoor; and 
six or eight years ago, for they were not positive a& to the. 
exact time, some cows had been carried off by one in this 
neighbourhood. The Sahibs from Shahiehanpoor, they ad* 
deo* had a hunt and killed the tiger. They call this animal 
not 44 bagh, JJ or 4i bahr,’’ but fc ‘shehr, v which is, strictly 
speaking, a lion: hut there are no lions in this part of India; 
and they explained to me fully, that the <A snehr v was, in 
their acceptation,' the same animal which was elsewhere 
called 44 bahr.’* 

NoveUibcr 1 % — From Tillhier to Futiehgunge^ is a dis-. 
tame of seven short coss, over a level, open, and compara* 
lively naked country, with few villages, and less signs of 
cultivation, except that its very nakedness is, in these wood* 
ed countries, a si^n, which I have not seen since I left Luck- 
no tv. The road, however, was very good; we passed a small 
river, by an excellent new bridge, and notwithstanding all 
which I had heard of the warlike and predatory habits of the 
RohiilaS, the p&ssengers whom I have met these two Last days 
have been much less universally loaded with offensive and 
defensive weapons than in Oude, or even in the Doonb. Fut- f 
tehgunge is a poor village, surrounded by a ruined mud wail, 
wdtE two handsome brick gothic gatew r aj>s. There is a noble 
inangoe-tope adjoining, covering, 1 should think, from twen* 
tv to thirty acres, under which my tent was pitched, and 
this time in a very convenient situation. 

Here again the increased neatness and apparent ‘comfort, 
of the cottages over those of Oude, struck me forcibly. IJn-. 
doubtedly a regular government, under which a man may' 
eat the fruit of his labour, and display his little comforts 
without fear of their being taken from him, is an inestimable * 
blessing. But it must be observed that 1 was not struck by ■ 
any material difference between the villages of Oude and 
those which I had passed in iny way between Allahabad and 
Oawnpoor, so that other causes, besides a difference of re*' 
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gi me, may be supposed to operate in favour of the RohilU** " 
T% have, indeed, the character of a cleanly and industri* 

, ous people; and their land before its conquest and transfer 
to ©ode, is said to have been a perfect garden. From that 
time it grew worse and worse, till on its cession to ua* by , 
Baudot Ali, it was a frightful scene of desolation and anar- 
chy. Its subsequent recovery has been rapid, but is not yet 
complete. 

Within these two days I have noticed some fields of to- 
bacco, whfch I do not tnink is a common crop in the districts, 
through which I have hitherto marched. The Hindoostanee 
name is 44 tumbuccoo,’* evidently derived, as well aslthe 
plant itself, through the Europeans, from America. How 
strange it is that this worthless drug should have so rapidly 
become popular all over the world, and among people who 
are generally supposed to be most disinclined from the adop- 
tion of foreign customs! 

The Daroga of Futtehgunge called on me in the course of 
the morning, a fine looking man, with a full black beard, anil 
a complexion very little darker than a southern European. 
He brought a present of two large geese, and was better 
dressed than most public functionaries of a corresponding 
rank in India. I asked him to sit down, which greatly 
pleased him. He told me that Futtehgunge, which means 
the Mart of Victory, was founded by the *Nawab Suja ud 
Dowla, in memory of the great battle in which the last Fa- 
tan Chief, Hafez Kehmut Khan, was slain, and which was 
fought between this place and Cuttrah in the year 1776, a 
little to the southward. This unfortunate man was an ex- 
cellent sovereign, and the country under his government, 
notwithstanding the anarchy which had preceded it, was 
highly cultivated. He has been described as a noble old 
warrior, with a long grey beard, who led his cavalry on in 
a brilliant style against tne allied armies. When his nobles, 
at the head of their respective clans, either treacherous or 
timid, gave way, he remained almost alone on a rising ground, 
in the heat of the fire, conspicuous by his splendid dress and 
beautifiJJjprse, waving his hand, and vainly endeavouring 
to.bring back his army to another charge, till seeing that au 
was lost, he waved his hand once more, gave a shout, and 
galloped on the English bayonets. He fell, shot through 
and through, and the brutal Suja ud Dowla applied for hia 
body, that it might be cut in pieces, and his gray head car- 
ried on a pike through the country. The English General, 
however, nad it wrapped in shawls and sent with due honour 
to hia relations. Still a sad stain seems to rest on the Eng- 
lish name for the part they took in this business, and this 
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Drift the murdfrof Nundemar, and the treatment whichtj*# 
JUja of Benares met with, are the worst acts of 
iinga’s administration. F • ^ 

The noble mangoe-tope was planted by the jemautdar 
whom Hafez Rebmut established here, and is about thirty- 
six years old- These trees begin to decay in about sixty or 
seventy years, and seldom last much more than one hun- 
dred. 

The Daroga was followed by the Tusseldar, a man of not 
to splendid an appearance, but one whom I saw, by the bus- 
tie my servants made to receive him, was a person of some 
importance. 1 found, in fact, in the course of such conver- 
sation as I was able to carry on with him, that he was of an 
illustrious family, which in ancient times had been sovereigns 
of the greater part of Kohilcund, but had been displaced by 
the family of Hafez Rehmut. He was also, in comparison 
with the people of the eastern provinces, a fair man. His 
address was good and gentlemanly, but he had little to say 
except what related to the greatness of his ancestors, who 
had, he said, reigned at Rampoor. He told me one curious 
fact, however, that the wheat now cultivated at Robilcimd 
was propagated from seed brought fVom England since the 
conquest, hy Mr. Hawkins- The English at Sh&hjehanpoor 
had not mentioned this circumstance, though they spoke 
highly of the excellence of the bread made in this district. 
It answers, indeed, the beau ideal of Anglo-indian bread, 
being excessively white, utterly tasteless, and as light as a 
powder-puff; when toasted and eaten dry with tea it is tole- 
rably good; but I would as soon bestow butter on an empty 
honey -comb, which it marvellously resembles in dryness, 
brittleness, and apparent absence of all nourishing qualities. 
It is lameutable to see fine wheal so perversely turned into 
mere hair-powder. The native bread is nothing but baked 
dough, but 1 like it the best of the two. The Tusseldar 
brought as a present three very fine lambs, which, my own 
dinner being already provided for, I sent to the sepoys and 
to the other folks of the camp. I meant to have sent then! 
all to* the sepoys, but I was assured that two woqh^be suffi- 
cient for them, so far does a very little meat go with Hin- 
doos, and when well mixed up in currie; it is to be owned, 
however, that a considerable number of the sepoys were like- 
ly to scruple eating meat. 

. During the last week we have almost every day fallen in 
.with large parties of pilgrims, going to, or returning from, 
the Ganges* as well. as considerable numbers of men bring- 
HJg water from Hurd war- The greatest proportion of the 
pilgrims are women, who sing in a very pleasing, cheerful 

i 
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with the noble laurel-Hke shade of tlie mangoe trees, re- 
minded me forcibly of the scene so well represented in Mil* 
men’s Martyr of Antioch, where the damsels are going to 
the wood in the cool of the day, singing their hymns to 
\pollo. The male pilgrims, and those who carnr water, 
callout, in a deep tone, “ Mahadeo Boll Boil Boll” in 
which 1 observed my Hindoo servants and bearers never 
tailed to join them. 

My new acquaintance, the Tusseldar, called again in tbe 
evening to ask if he could do any thing more for me, and to 
say he would see me again at the next station. I had in the 
meantime happened to find his pedigree and family history 
in Hamilton’s Gazetteer, and pleased him much, I believe, 
by asking him which of the six sons of Ali Mohammed Khan 
he was descended from? He said, “Nawab Ali Khan;’ 9 and 
added that his own name was Mohammed ]£asin Ali Khan. 
The father and founder of this family, Ali Mohammed Khan, 
was a peasant boy, saved from a burning village, about the 
year 1720, by Daood Khan, an Afghan^ or Patan freebooter, 
who came into this country about that time, and after a long 
course of robbery and rebellion at length became its sove* 
reign. He adopted the foundling to the prejudice of his own 


children, and, on his decease^ Ali Mohammed succeeded to 
the throne, and held it to his death. His six sons, as usual 
in such cases, quarrelled and fought Nawab Ali Khan, the 
fourth, was for some time the most successful; but all were 
at length overthrown by another chieftain, said to be of bet- 
ter family, Rehmut Khan. He, in his turn, was killed in 
battle by the English and men of Oude; and thus ended the 
sovereignty of ttohilcund. Of such strange materials were * 
those dynasties chiefly composed^ on whose ruins the British 
empire has been erected, and so easily did “the sabre’s ad- 
venturous law" make and mar monarchs in the olden times 
of Hindostan. 

A mjgejyble little sickly man, wrapped in a ragged blan- 
ket askecTcharity, saying he was going with his wife and 
two children the pilgrimage to Mecca! What a journey for 
such a person ! I advised him to return home, and serve God 
in his own land, adding that He was every where, and might 
be worshipped in India as well as by the side of a black stone 


home, irfdeed, he perhaps, to judge from his appearance, left 
nothing but beggary. I do not think that this pilgrimage is 
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r . $»t§#r l$.~Prom Futtehgunge to 
cos$, through a country equally, well cultivated. and **- 
prettier, aa being more woody, than that which ,1,-mw 
' lay. Still, however, it mas flat as a carpet The 

. vexy good, and here I will allow a gig might, travel 

well, and be a convenience, but it would have mam a poor 
figure in the plashy country on the other side of Lucknow, 
and have not been very serviceable in any part of the Sim 
qf Qude’a territories. We encamped in a smaller grove of 
m&ngoe trees than the four or five last had been, nut the 
. trees themselves were very noble* The chief cultivation 
rwiod us was cotton. The morning was positively cold, 
a$d the whole scene, with tee exercise of tee march, the 
picturesque groups of men and animals round roe,— tee 
bracing air, the singing of birds, tee light mist hanging, on 
fhe trees, and tee glistening dew, had something at once m 
Oriental and so English, I have seldom found any thing bet- 
ter adapted to raise aroan’s animal spirits, and put him in 
rood temper with himself and all tee world* How I wish 
those I love were with me! How much my wife wbuld enjoy 
this sort of life,— -its exercise, its cleanliness and purity; 
its constant occupation, and at tee same time its compara- 
tive freedom from form, care, and vexation! At the same 
time a man who is curious in his eating, had better not 
come here. Lamb and kid, (and we get no other flesh,) 
n*bst people would soon tire of The only fowls which are 
attainable are as tough and lean as can be desired; and the 
. milk and butter are generally seasoned with the never fail- 
ing condiments of Hindustan, smoke and soot. The milk 
would be very good if the people would only milk tee cpw 
into one of our vessels instead of their own; but this they * 
geherally refuse to do, and refuse with much greater pertK 
parity than those who live near the river. These, however, 
ire matters to which it is not difficult to become ifefoqcile^; 
hxul all the more serious points of warmth, shade, cleanliness 
air, and water, are at this season no where enjoyed better 
than in the spacious and well-contrived tents, the amplp 
means of transport, the fine climate, and fertile regions cn 
Jiarthern Hinuostan. # Another time, by God*^ blessing, jj 
w:ill not be alone in this Eden; yet I confess there are, *0 
|ew people whom J greatly wish to have as associates in ipi 
a journey, it is only a wife, or a friend so rofiroate a|| 
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Mother self, whom is really anxious 
<wL m ily travelling through a new <«mntry. 

TKYaiBetSaTcallcd again this afternoon, a 
three more lambs or goats, I am not sure which, 
called “buckra” here. . I, however, thought At . 

take the firstlings of his^ Sock in this unmerciful ^ 

and declined them as civilly as 1 could, gmn^ him at 
same time a certificate of my satisfaction with ms attend 
with my great seal appended, — a distinction of which f 
discovert the value in native eyes, and mean only to g 
it to gentlefolks. He took his leave with a proftttier 
compliments, having got a 4< neknamee,*’ or ch&racte^ 
kept his mutton. * *' \ 

The evening was beautiful, and I walked round theVuliygte, 
which/ however, had nothing in it worth seeing. 

November 14. — From Furreedpoor to Bareilly is a distance 
of eight short coss, not much more than twelve miles, bttflo 
the cantonment, in the neighbourhood of which my tent vfcis 
pitched, it is a mile and a half less. Mr. Hawkins, the senior 
judge of circuit, had offered the use of a large room in a house 
of ms in the immediate neighbourhood of my encampments 
for divine service; and I had the pleasure of finding a nurne- 
rous congregation of the civil and military officers, with th#br 
families, as well as a good many Christians of humbler mujk, 
chiefly musicians attached to the regiments stationed here, 
with their wives. I had, I think, sixteen communicants. 

Bareilly is a poor ruinous town, in a pleasant and well' 
wooded, but stilt a very flat country. I am told, that when 
the weather is clear (it is now hazy) the Himalaya mountains 
are seen very distinctly, and form a noble termination to the 
landscape. Nothing, however, of the kind is now to be seen, 
though the distance is barely sixty miles. The .nights and 
mornings are become really very cold, and in my tent I find 
a blanket, a quilt, and my large cloak, no more than enough 
to keep me comfortable. 

November 15.— 1 breakfasted and dined to day at General 
Vanrenen’s, and met a very large family party. They are 
extreQglS hospitable, kind-mannered, and simple-hearted 

a 'e, and the General has seen more of different parts 0 
than most men whom I have met. After breakfast* I 
liad a number of children brought to be baptized, three cou- 
ples to be married, and one young woman, a native, but Oto- 
gaged to be married to an English soldier, who was a candi- 
date for baptism. She spoke JEnglish a little, though imper- 
fectly, and to my surprise was not much better acquaints 
with Hindoostanee, being a native of Madras. Herik^kidei 
husband, however, a very respectable young mai), hid evi- 
Vol. I. 3S . 
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I, ken much pains to instruct her in hernetf be\ia& / 
j|e repeated the substance Of the Lord’s prayer and OnMB 
,67 well in English, and afterwards explained, in wweif'^p 
my questions, the different clauses intelligibly in HindaCwfa- 
fiee. In Telinga, her husband assured me, she was'rery jrtsf- 
feet in both, (explained to her myself, as far as out- means 
of communication went, and got him to explain to her raOrc 
toly, the obligations which she was to take on herself in bap- 
tism and marriage. For the former she seemed very anxious; 
and to judge from her extreme seriousness during tlm cere- 
mony, and the trembling earnestness with which, both in En- 
gifeh and Hindoostanee, she made the promises, I trust it was 
not performed in vain. This day 1 baptized and married 
her. Her name was Cudjee, but her husband wished that 
she should now be called Susan. These ceremonies all took 
place at General Vanrenen’s house, he having good-naturedly 
appointed the people to meet me there, as being more roomy 
than my tent, and more centrically situated with reference 
ib those who were likely to attend, 
t heard, in the course of conversation, many interesting 

B rticulars respecting the province of Rohilcund. Mr. Haw- 
ns has been nere many years, and holds, to all intents and 
purposes, the situation of civil governor: he has been in In- 
dia forty-two years, during w hich time he has never returned 
home, and is evidently an extremely useful man in his present 
situation. I have not for a long time met with any one so 
interesting; how I wish she for whom I write this, may one 
day see hunt The account which lie gives of the Rohiltas is 
not very flattering. They are a clever and animated race ol 
people, but devoid of principle, false and ferocious. Crime?, 
are very numerous, both of fraud and violence, and perjury 
almost universal. When he first came here, the English "were 
excessively disliked, and very few would so much as salam 
tO either ’General or Magistrate $ at present they are brought 
into better order, and, probably, better reconciled to a govern- 
meht, under which their condition, so far as tranquillity and. 
the impartial administration of justice extend, has been great • 
Jr improved, and their laud, from a mere desert**toL which 
{pc tyranny of Oudc had reduced it, restored to its former 
siato of cultivation and richness. But the country is bur- 
defied with a crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called suwarrs. 
who, "though many of them are not worth a rupee, conceive it 
d^%atpiTtO their gentility and Patan blood to apply them- 
Bhlves tb^y honest industry, and obtain for the*most part a 
precarious livelihood by spunging on the industrious trade*- 
town and farmers, on Whom they levy a sort of 44 black-mail, 79 
w *■' hangers-on to the few noble and wealthy families yet re- 
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♦miming in tlie province. Of these men, who have no vi$J|§ 
mamtepaince at alt, and no Visible occupitioii ^ 
cepttEaft of lounging up and down with their swurite wjm 
shields tike the ancient Highlanders, w)unn m many re§p«| 
.they much resemble, tlie number is rated at, perhaps,, 
all Rohflcund together, not fewer than 100,000$ dlthe*| 
•nen have every dung to gain by a change of government, end 
both Mr. Hawkins and General Yanrfenen said they hfictlft 
knew what it was that kept them down, considering the ^ 
^remely ^inadequate force at present in these province 
-Twice! indeed, since the English have been in possession^ 
Jieir tenure of the country has appeared exceedinglyprecar|- 
4>us; and once when Jeswunt How Holcar advanced to fife 
fords of the Ganges, the whole European population of Bareilr 
i y were compelled to take refuge within the walls of thte 
jails, which they were prepared to defend to tlie last exfre- 
uuty. 

The natural remedy for this state of things would be*, to 
find a vent for a part of this superabundant population,, by 
raising fencible regiments, who, as they are really faithful 
to those whose salt they eat, would sufficiently keep tneiy 
countrymen in order, and materially relieve the regular 
troops m some of their most unpleasant duties. They should 
he cavalry, on some tiling like the footing of our yeomanry 
corps; they should be commanded by the judges and magis- 
trates, w r ith the aid of an adjutant and major from the regu- 
lar army; and should be officered, so far as captains aiid 
lieutenants, by the most respectable of the native ge ntry. 
Such a measure 1 am the more convinced, the more I see of 
upper India, would very greatly contribute to the efficiency 
of the police, aud the popularity and permanency of the 
Company’s Government. 

A strong impression has lately prevailed in all ’these prq 5 
vinces, arising I cannot learn how, that the English were 
preparing to evacuate the country. The people^ with whom 
Mr. Shore lias had to deal, have pleaded this to justify thcjii 
rebellion, or, at least, to account for their temerity.* EvcrJ" 

• * ’rt ^following circumstance is here alluded to: — A strong body 
«»f freebooters having committed various devastations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saharunpoor, a detachment under the command Of 
Captain Young was sent against them, which was accompanied by 
the honourable F. J. Shore, who held a civil employment In that 
district, with his suwarrs. The banditti fled into the fort of Kdoon- 
ga, a Place of considerable strength, which could only be entered by 
bleaching; at the suggestion of Mr. Shore a tree was formed mto a 
■battering ram, and directed against the gate, lie himself numbing 
the’ foremost rope. When the breach was sufficiently opened, 
Captain Young, Mr. Shore, and another officer entered, followed 
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; movement of troops and officers towards the east has tapi 
Rewarded as a part of the same system of atMmiliiniBp^&d 
i*3ication; ana it i$ even thought that my travelling, with a 
<#rtain degree of official splendour, in an opposite aireciipnf 
nsit Has attracted considerable notice and curiosityamong 
the inhabitants of those distant regions, has had the effect of 
giving them. more favourable thoughts of the security end 
Immanency of the British Government. 

' November 16. — I breakfasted and passed the day with 
Igc. Hawkins at what he calls his country-house, < ^ largo 
add handsome building very prettily situated, with a farm of 
four hundred acres round it, little less neat and English- 
looking than if it had been in Norfolk. His trees are very 
fine, but the whole view is flat, though here again I was told 
I ought to see the mountains. In our return to Bareilly, I 
saw some interesting animals: a fine covey of wild peacocks 
arose at some little distance; a mungoose or ichneumon 
crossed the track, and at Mr. Hawkins’B door we found a 
bountiful and rare animal of the deer kind, which had just 
b$en sent him as a present from the hills. It is now about 
the size of a large fallow-deer, with upright horns, not pal 
mated, but is still young, and is expected to grow so tall and 
stout as to bear a saddle. It is of a brown colour, mixed with 
griy and black, and its hair very thick, and as coarse and 
strong as hogs’ bristles. Mr. Hawkins said he thought it would 
turn the edge of a sword. It is a gentle and tame creature, 
eating from and licking the hands of any one who caresses 
it It is called goonh, and is considered a great rarity in 
the plains, though among the mountains it is not uncommon, 
aftd sometimes used to carry the children of great men. 
It ae&ns to be as yet unknown to European naturalists, at. 
.least I never heard the name, nor saw any drawing like it; 
were the horns palmated it would most resemble the elk. 

I have been for some time in much doubt as to the expe- 
diency, after the many delays which I had experienced iu 
any journey of proceeding to Alvoorah, but what I heard du- 
ring^ these few days at Bareilly determined me in the affir 
mative. Though an important station it has neveaJ^n vi- 
sited by any clergyman; and I was very anxious not only to 
give a Sunday to its secluded flock, but to ascertain what 
facilities existed for obtaining for them the occasional visits* 
at least, oF a minister of religion, and for eventually spread- 
ing the Gospel among these mountaineers, and beyond them 
into Thibet and Tartary. The former of these objects 1 


The contest was severe from the superiority of the 1 

fswdv’a force, hut decisive. Mr. Shore was opposed to several 
**fele combatants, and received two sabre wounds in the breast. 
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liave good hopes of being able to accomplish; a residence )& 
tbcpe cokl and bracing regions may* in many cases,* ANg, 
inuch*i^od v to chaplains ana missionaries, exhausted by 
heat of the plains, as a voyage to Europe would do; m€- 
good men may be well employed here, who are uneqit^ far 
exertion in other parts of our eastern empire. To the ae^, 
fond there are many obstacles, not likely, as yet, to be ovef~v 
come; and in encountering which considerable prudence &&§i 
moderation will be necessary. But there are Facilities an#> 
encouragements also, which I did not expect to find; and iT 
God spare me life and opportunities, I yet hope to see Cbiiti- 
tianity revived, through this channel, in countries where, un^ 
der a corrupted form indeed, it is said to have once flourished 
widely through the labours of the Nestorians. # My opinion 
as to the advantage which might arise from such a visit, was 
fully confirmed; and 1 found reason to believe that late nnr 
the season was, and much as I have to do, the present in 
likely to be the best, if not the only opportunity for such an 
excursion. 

The w hole skirt and margin of the mountains are surroutxd- 
*rl by a thick forest of nearly two days* journey, with a marshy 
m>H and an atmosphere, during two-thirds of the year, im&e 
pestilential than tne Sunderbunds, or the grotto Dei Cani; 
literal 44 belt of death,” which even the natives tremble to go 
near, and which, during the rains more particularly, the mon- 
keys themselves are said to abandon. After the middle of 
November this is dry, practicable and safe; so that the veiy 
delays which have throw n my arrival in Rohilcund so late, 
have given me an opportunity which I may, under the usual 
circumstances of my visitation, never have again, of penetrating 
mto Kemaoon. Above ail, every body tells me mat, except 
in a cflse of real necessity, a journey into the Himalaya should 
never be undertaken by women and children: that camels, • 
elephants, tents, and palanquins, nay, even horses, such a 9 
arc usually ridden in the plains, must be left behind at Ba- 
moury Ghat, and that nothing but mules, mountain-ponies, the' 
-^yak,*’ or Thibet cow, and active unencumbered foot-pas- 
sengers, can make their way along the tracks and beside die 
preciplteefs which are to be traversed. This, if true, destroys 
much of the hope which has already reconciled me to fa&viifa 
many interesting spots unvisited, that 1 might see thexp pr 
^ome future opportunity with my wife and children; anif 
though I have little doubt that these difficulties are grefctyr 

* The NesSorians arc a sect of ancient Christians, who taSke their 
s, tfhe from Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, who lived in the 
hfth century, and whose doctrines were spread with much *eal 
hrough Syria, Egypt, Persia, India, Tartary, and Chhuu^En. • 
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_ ated, still ttisplaitt that without a previews recoRUoi . 
% I could never take them slich a - journey t in deft tofej of 
.. i assurances. Fur the present excursion, CaptalrfBgcfc 
well, the acting commissary general of the' distrkrt* prbmtedd 
inn the use of some mules, which Government was sending 
ap to Keitmoon for the public service there. Mr. Boulder- 
the collector, offered me the loan of an able and experi- 
enced pony; and I received a letter from Mr. Trail, the com- 
missioner for the affairs of the hill countries, offering me eve- 
ry assistance in the last four mountain stages. Under these 
circumstances, I made up my mind not to miss the opportu- 
nity, and arranged to send off my tents, fee. on Wednesday 
evening, being the earliest moment at which my necessary 
arrangements could be completed. 

November 17.— This day was chiefly taken uptn packing. 
Illy plan was to take my whole caravan to Bamoury at the 
first rise of the hills, where the air is good, and supplies are 
plentiful, and leave them encamped there till my return. 
Accordingly I sent off in the evening the greater part of my 
escort, servants and animals, retaining only ten sepoys, 
some bearers, my horse, and the suwarree elephant, with his 
mohout and coolie. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

BAREILLY TO ALMORAR. 

FIRST DISTANT VIEW OF THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS— SHEEb- 

GUR— VISIT FROM RAJA AND SONS ACCOUNT OF TERRAI— 

48 ESSENCE OF OWL 5? — WRETCHEDNESS OF INHABITANTS— 
XULLEANPOOR— TIGEU-IIUNT RUDKRPOOR— CASE OF MA- 

LARIA FEVER— BURNING THE JUNGLE— TANDAH— BAMOURY 
— BEEMTHAL— WATER-MILL— KHASYA NATION— RAM OBUR' 
-—SIKH— MOUNT MERU PILGRIM TO BIIADRINATII. 

November 18. — I went this morning from Mr. Hawkings 
ttfmse to a village named Shahee, about sixteen miles over a 
country like all which I had yet seen in Rohilcuml, level, 
well cultivated, and studded with groves, but offering nothing 
either curious or interesting, except the industnr with which 
all the rivers and brooks were dammed up for thp purpose ol' 
irrigation, and conducted through the numberless little chan- 
nels and squares of land which term one of the most striking 
peculiarities of Indian agriculture. The country » almost* 
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entirely planted with wheat, with a, few fields of 
aad^be mdse called dal* I Meed eat vainlyall the tn w a i fc ; 
ingWhthe mountains, which, at the distance of fifty mitafr 
far the nearest range is no further, ought 'Certainly mm tube 
witbua sight. All 1 saw, however, was a heavy line of bhtl 
clouds* iti the direction in which I knew them to be; and wMfc 
tikis gradually melted before the rising sun, it was succeeded 
by a grey autumnal haze, through which nothing was distal* 
guishable. ' * 

At S^ahee I found Mr. Boulderson, the collector ef tfe& 
district, encamped in the discharge of his annual dutywfti*#* 
veying the country, inspecting and forwarding the work df 
irrigation, and settling with the Zemindars for their taxes. 
His tent, or rather his establishment of tents, was extreme- 
ly large and handsome. That in which he himself lived was 
as spacious as those which were first sent me from Cawnpner, , 
with glass doors, a stove, and a canvass enclosure atone end, 
which, in Calcutta, would have passed for a small compound. 
He had a similar enclosure at some little distance, adjoiighig 
his servants’ tent for cooking; and on the whole, my tentr a 
regulation field officer’s and my whole establishment, which 
1 had till now thought very considerable for a single man, 
looked poor and paltry in comparison. For such a journey 
as mine, however, 1 certainly would not exchange with him; 
and the truth is, that to persons in his situation, who have no 
occasion to go far from home, or to make long marches, these 
luxuries are less cumbersome than they would be to me; 
while, on the other hand, they pass so much of their time in 
the fields, that a large and comfortable tent is to the full as 
necessary for them as a bungalow. Mr. Boulderson had gQod- 
naturedly waited two days at Shahee to give me time to over* 
take him, and now offered to accompany me to the foot of 
fhe hills at least, if not the first stage amongst th6m. In the 
passage of the forest, with which he is well acquainted, he 
nays Re expects to be of service to me. He strongly recom- 
mends our pushing on througli the forest iu a single march* 
The distance, he allows, is too great, being 26 indes; but he 
regards it as a less evil to ourselves, our attendants, and ani- 
umfg, than remaining a day and night at T&ndah, the inter- 
mediate station, a spot which at no season of the year canhe 
considered, as quite safe, either from fever or tigera. Agaiist 

the former of these dangers I had been furnished with a set 
of instructions by Mr. Knight, the station surgeon of XfctfeH- 
ly* Natives, Mr. Knight thinks, are more liable to theMn. 

recover from it with greater difficulty, thanEuro- 
* peans, who are, in, the first instance, better protected against 
Uiq damp and unwholesome air, and whose full habit of living, 
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\ *0 the high temperature of their health, make the work of 
1 4%fetton with them at oncetnore easy and more eBbcMaL' 
with men whose pulse is always feeble, arid wh O.sfttk at 
fiiftce into despondency on the attack of a disease which they 
1 ‘ know to be dangerous* 

As to tigere, though we may possibly hear their roars, and 
see traces of their feet, it is not often that they venture near 
the fires of an encampment, or the formidable multitude- of 
men which such an encampment as mine presents to them- 
Still, if a tiger shows himself, it will, in all probability, be 
at T&ndah; and though I should not dislike to see the anhnitl 
in its natural state, I am bound, for the sake of my half- 
naked and careless followers, and my numerous train of 
, animals, still fnore than my own, not to linger twelve hours 
in a spot of so bad reputation. In the day time, at this sea- 
son, and by those who merely pass along the beaten track, 
neither fevers nor tigers are usually to be apprehended. The 
latter, indeed, on any approaching bustle, Keep themselves, 
at those hours, so close in cover, that those Wno seek them 
find it difficult enough to start them. Mr. Boulderson is a 
keen sportsman, ana told me several interesting facts re- 
specting the wild animals of this neighbourhood. The lion, 
which was long supposed to be unknown in India, is now 
ascertained to exist in considerable numbers in the districts 
of Saharunpoor and Loodianah. Lions have likewise been 
killed on this side the (ranges, in the northern parts of Ho- 
hilcund, in the neighbourhood of Moradabad and Ratnpoor, 
as large, it is said, as the average of those in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape of Good Hope. Both lions, where they 
are found, and tigers, are very troublesome to the people of 
the villages near the forest, who, having no elephants, have 
no very effectual means of attacking them with safety. The 
peasantry here, however, are not a people to allow them- 
selves to be devoured without resistance, like the Bengalees; 
and it often happens that, when a tiger has established him- 
self near a village, the whole population turn out, with their 
matchlocks, swords, and shields, to attack him. Fighting 
on foot# and compelled to drive him from his covert by en- 
tering and beating the jungle, one or two generally lose tneir # 
lives, but the tiger seldom escapes; and Mr. Boulderson has* 
seen some skins of animals of this description, which bore 
the strongest marks of having been fought with, if the ex- 
pression may be used, hand to hand; ana were in fact slashed 
ail oV$r witn cuts of the “ tulwar , 99 or short scimitar. A 
reward of four rupees for every tiger’s head brought, jjf*. i*~ 
given by Government; and if the villagers of any district * 
report mat a tiger or lion is in their neighbourhood, there 





.reseldem wanting sportsmen among the civil or 
offlcers,who bear the news with, pleasure, mdmake hast| 
to rid them of the nuisance. A good shot, on an eleyduura * 
seldom fails, with perfect safety to himself, to destroy ^ ’ 
many of 'these terrible animals as he falls in with. 

In the afternoon Mr. Boulderson took me a drive in hi®, 
buggy. This is a vehicle in which all Anglo-Indians delighi^ 
and certainly its hood is a great advantage, by enabling them,, 
to pa y vis its, and even to travel, under a far hotter sun than,; 
woulchrtherwise be endurable. The country, however, 
this neighbourhood, and every where except in the iinine- 
diate vicinity of the principal stations, is strangely unfavour* ‘ % 
able for such vehicles. Our drive was over ploughed fields, 
and soon terminated by a small, but to us, impassable, ra- 
vine. We had, however, a first view of the range of the Hi- 
malaya, indistinctly seen through the haze, but not so indis- 
tinctly as to conceal the general form of the mountains. The 
nearer hills are blue, and in outline and tints resemble pret- 
ty closely, at this distance, those which close in the vale of 
Clwyd. Above these rose, what might, in the present unfa* 
vourable atmosphere, have been taken for clouds, had Hot 
their seat been so stationary and their outline bo hartfh anil 
pyramidical, the patriarchs of the continent, perhaps the sur- 
viving ruins of a former world, white and glistening as ala- 
baster, and even at this distance of, probably, 150 miles, 
towering above the nearer and secondary range, as much as 
these last (though said to be 7600 feet hijgh) are above th& 
plain on which we were standing. 1 felt intense delight and 
awe in looking on them, but the pleasure lasted not man^T 
minutes, the clouds closed in again, as on the fairy castle of 
St. John, and left us but the former gray cold horizon, gird- 
ing in the green plain of Eohilcund, and broken only by. 
scattered tufts of peepul and mangoe-trees. 

November 19.— This morning we went seven coss to 
Sheeshghur, over a worse cultivated country than the last 
day’s stage, and one which had, evidently, suffered much 
from want of rain. The heavy and happy fail which had. 
giveifeplenty to Oude and the i)ooab did not extend* here, 
atid except m a few places, where irrigation ,had been used, 
the rice and Indian corn had generally failed, and the wheat 
and barley were looking very ill. Where there are rivers 
or streams, irrigation is practised industriously and success- 
fully $ but there are few wells, and they do not seem, in 
the Dooah and Oude, to draw water from them by oxen for 
XGMdA. The rain which falls is, in most seasons, said 
to be sufficient. 

On leaving our encampment we forded the river. Bhagool, 
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md afterwards, once or twice, fell imduriug oar march* 
fpth jits windings. At laaLsoon After the sun rose^and U^ 
;$$ we had . reached a small rising around, the mist rolled 
gway and showed us again the Himalaya, distinct and darky 
with the glorious Icy mountains, towering in a clear blue 
sky; above the nearer range. There were four of theses the 
names of three of which Mr. Boqlderson knew, Rhadritt&ih* 
Kedar Nath, and the peak above the source of the Ganges 
the Meru of Hindoo fable. The fourth, to the extreme right, 
he did not know, and I could not find it iu Aitot. pith’s 
map- Bhadrinath, he told me, is reckoned the highest 
From hence, however, it is not the most conspicuous of the 
four* That we saw the snowy peaks at all, considering then 
distance, and that mountains twice as high as Snowdon in- 
tervened, is wonderful. 1 need hardly say that I wished fen* 
my wife to share the sight with me. But I thought of Ten* 
dan and the Terrai, and felt, on recollection, that I should 
have probably been in considerable uneasiness, if she and 
the children, had been to pass the intervening inhospitable 
country. f ^ 

Sheeshghur is a poor village, ou a trifling elevation which 
is conspicuous in this level country. It has a ruinous fe?t 
on its summit, and altogether, with the great surrounding 
and the blue hilts behind it, put me in mind of some view? 
of Jthydlam The Clwydian chain, indeed, is not crowded 
by such noble pinnacles as Bhadrinath and Gangotree, but 2 
could not help feeling now, and I felt it still more when I 
began to attempt to commit the prospect to paper, that the 
awe and wonder which ^experienced were of a very com- 
plex ctiaracter, and greatly detached from the simple act of 
vision. The eye is, by itself, and without some objects to 
form a comparison, unable to judge of such heights at 'such 
“a distance. Carneth Llewellyn and Snowdon, at certain 
times in the year, make, really, as good a picture as the 
mountains now before me; and the reason that I am so much 
more impressed with the present view, is partly the myste- 
rious idea of awful and inaccessible remoteness attached to 
the Indian Caucasus, tlie centre of earth, 

♦ “ Its Altar, and its cradle, and its throne 


and still more the knowledge derived from books* that the 
objects pew before me are really among the greatest earthly 
works of the Almighty Creator’s hands,-— the highest spots 
below the moon— and out-topping, by many hundred feetif 
the summits of Cotopasi and Khimborazo. < ~ r . \ 

I had two sets of visiters to-day: the first were a set 
Natch-woq^a, accompanied by a man, who beat a small 
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drum* and a naked toy, who seemed the son o t the ddetf 
fee- three females. The whole party were of the 
or gipsy’ttfste, wife all its most striking peculiarities. Tw 
women would have been good-looking, had not feeir naffel 
been distorted, and their ears lengthened by fee wfejjmjr 
ornaments suspended from them. Their arms, legs, and 
necks were loaded with rings and chains, and their dresa 
was as tawdrily fine as their poverty would admit of. The 
Hla u and boy were, in all respects but clothing, the sami 
description of animal which might steal a hen or open a gate, 
for a traveller in the neighbourhood of Norwood. I gave 
them a trifle, but declined seeing their performance. T^e 
second set of visiters were an old Rain and three sons and 
a grandson, who were introduced by Mr. Rtmlderson. Theit 
ancestors had possessed a considerable territory, but fee 
JPatan wars had lowered them down to simple, and far from 
wealthy, landowners, whose main dependence is, at present, 
on a pension of 4,000 s. rupees a year, allowed them by fee 
Company. The Raja was a homely, cheerful old man, wife 
a white beard and unusually fair complexion; and excepting 
fee few swords and shields *in his tram, neither he nor * his 
sons had much which differed from the English idea of re- 
spectable yeomen. Their visit was not long: I gave them, 
at taking leave, lavender-water by way of pawn and atfer: 
and the old Raja (on account of the supposed sanctity of 
my character, in which I heartily wished 1 more accorded 
with their ideas of me) desired me to lay my hand on his 
back and that of his sons, and bless them. His business 
with Mr. Boulderson chiefly respected an embankment which 
he wished to make on the neighbouring small river Kullee, Tn 
order to throw the Water over many acres of land; some of 
which we had crossed, which where now altogether dependant, 
on rain, and sometimes, as in the present year, unproductive. 
The embankment had been commenced, but was opposed by 
the Naw&b of Rampoor, a descendant of Ali Mohammed 
Khan already mentioned, and who still holds a vert produc- 
tivo jaghire, as large as on English county, extending from 
Ihc neighbourhood of Moradabad almost to the foot of these 
mountains. He maintained that the proposed work would 
drown some of his villages. We went, in the afternoon to 
see the place; and I endeavoured, by the help of a very rude 
extempore levelling instrument, made of the elephant4ad- 
der, four bamboos, and a weighted string, to ascertain fee 
r eal course which the water would take, and how high fee 
3ant Tfflglvt be raised without danger of mischief. My appa- 
ratus, rude as it was, was viewed With much wonder and 
reverence by these simple people; and as I kept on the safe 



01% I hope I did some good, or, at least, no harm try **y 
Ipvice to than. The r juts of the Nawab, indeed,' as #dR 
gis the Raja and HU eons, professed themselves perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the line proposed. 

Mr, Boulder son said he was sorry to learn from the Baja 
that he did not consider the unhealthy season of the Terrai 
as yet quite over. He therefore proposed that we should 
make a long march of above twenty miles the following day 
to Studerpoor, in order to be as short a time in the danger- 
ous country as possible. I was, for several rcasesoj^Tjf a 
different opinion. My people and sepoys had already had 
two long marches through very bad and fatiguing roads. 
That to Kuderpoor was described as worse than any which 
W© had yet seen. As Rutlerpoor is reckoned only a shade 
less dangerous than Tendah, to halt there on the Sundaj 
Would be impossible, and we should have on that day also a 
march of twenty-five miles through the forest to Bainoury. 
Besides my reluctance to subject the men to so great fatigue 
on such a day, I had always understood that lassitude Was 
among the most powerfully predisposing causes to fever, and ! 
could not think, without uneasiness, of any of them being tired 
out and lagging behind in so horrible a country. The direct 
way to Ruder poor lay through the Nawab’s territory; and 
Manpoor, the intervening station, was by no means a de- 
sirable one, either from its air or the mutinous character ol 
its inhabitants. A little to the right, however, was a village 
named Kulleanpoor, within the Company’s border, and at 
least not more unwholesome than its neighbours. The dis- 
tance was eight or nine short coss, which would do nobody 
any harm. There would remain a stage of six or seven miles 
to Ruderpoor on Sunday, which might be done without any 
nightly travelling, and leave both men and cattle fresh next 
morning for our long march to the mountains. For Euro- 
peans there wtf 9 in either place little risk ; our worm clothing. 
vm$m tents, elevated bedsteads, moscheto nets, (& known 
preservative against malaria,) and our port wine, would pro-, 
bably be sufficient safeguards; but for the poor fellows who 
sleep* on the ground, and are as careless of themselves as 
children, it behoved me to take thought; and Mr. Bouldsr- 
aon, for the reasons which I have mentioned, agreed with me 
in the opinion that Kulleanpoor should be our next stage. 

1 asked Mr. Boulderson if it were true that the bumfceys 
forsook these woods during the unwholesome months. He 
answered that not the monkeys only, but every thing which 
liad the breath of life instinctively deserts 111 ii, few dr 
beginning of April to October. The tigers go up to the 
wtelppes and wild hogs make incursions into the caWve- 
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ted plain * andiho*e persona, such as dak-bearers, or milita- 
i^Bteera, who are obliged to traverse the forest in tbelfe#^ 
vemitg mouths, agree that not so much as a bird ca%h&t mm 
or heard in the frightful solitude. Yet during 
the heaviest rains, while the water falls in torrents and^thfe 
cloudy sky tends to prevent evaporation from the ground, 
the forest may be passed with tolerable safety. It is io t&e 
extreme beat, and immediately after the rains have ceaftii*- 
in May, the latter end of August, and the early pert of 
lemhacwtliat it is most deadly. In October the animals i$* 
.turn; by the latter end of that month the wood-cutters -and 
ibe cowmen again venture, though cautiously. From the 
middle of November to March, troops pass and repass, and 
with common precaution no risk is usually apprehended* 
November 20. — The way to Kul lean poor turned out ex* 
ceedingly bad, rugged, and intersected by nullahs and 
%i gool#,’ 9 ° r canals tor the purpose of irrigation* so that our 
baggage, though sent off at five in the evening of the 19th, 
did not arrive till five the next morning, and both camel-dri* 
vers and sepoys complained a good deal. It turned Jmt f 
however, that they had been themselves partly to blame, in 
not, according to my directions, taking a guide, and cause* 
sequently losing their way. The country is by no meads 
ill cultivated thus far, but as we approach the forest it grad*' 
ally grows marshy and unwholesome, and the whole horizon, 
. at some little distance, was wrapped in a thick white mist 
which Mr. Boulderson called 44 Essence of Owl,” the native 
name for the malaria fever. The villages which we passed 
were singularly wretched, though there is no want of mate* 
rials for building, and the rate oi land is very low. It seems, 
however, as if the annual ague and fever took away all ener- 
gy from the inhabitants, and prevented their adopting those 
simple means of dry and well-raised dwellings, and sufficient 
doming, which would go far to secure their health and life. 
They are a very ugly and miserable race of human beings, 
with large beads and particularly prominent ears, flat noses, 
tumid bellies, slender limbs, and sallow complexions, and 
have^ scarcely auy garments but a blanket oF black* wool, 
Most of them have matchlocks, swords, and shields, however, 
and Mr. Boulderson pointed out two villages near which we 
passed, which had last year a deadly feud, ending in a sort 
of pitched battle, in which nine men were killed and several 
wounded. It was necessary to despatch a corps of sepoys 
to the spot to settle the quarrel, by bringing a few of tie 
Ringleaders on both sides to justice. „ So expert are men, 
when most wretched, in finding out ways and means 
of mutually* increasing their misery! 
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The only satisfaction to be derived from a journey through 
gick a country, is to look steadily at the mountains beyoqji 
it, which increase as \vc advance in apparent magnitude and 
beauty. The snowy peaks, indeed, are less and less distin- 

f uishable; but the nearer range rises into a dignity and gran- 
eur which I by no means was prepared for, and is now clear- 
ly seen to be itself divided into several successive ridges, 
with all the wildest and most romantic forms of ravine, fo- 
rest, crag, and precipice. They are now perceptibly and 
obviously, even to the eye, the highest mountains I 
sufficiently near to judge of them. There may be some peaks 
of the Norwegian Alps, such as Dovre and Fille Fiel, and 
there are, as is, 1 believe, ascertained, some points of Cau- 
casus which considerably surpass them, and take a middle 
place between them and the Giants in their rear, but the ge- 
neral chain of Norwegian hills, so far as I can recollect, 
does not equal these now before me; and the white peaks of 
Caucasus 1 saw only from a great distance. Notwithstand- 
ing the height, however, of this secondary chain of the Hi- 
malaya, 1 could see no snow on it, but Mr. Boulderson as- 
sured me that in a few weeks more it would be pretty plen- 
tifully powdered, and the probability was that even now I 
should nave some showers of snow in my passage. On the 
northern side of the hills he had known snow lie till the lat- 
ter end of May, when nothing could be more strange and 
sudden than the change in the feelings of a traveller descend- 
ing from those regions to the hot winds and fiery furnace of 
the plains. 

At the foot of the lowest hills a long black level line ex- 
tends, so black and level that it might seem to have been 
drawn with ink and a ruler. This is the forest from which 
we are still removed several coss, though the country alrea- 
1 dy begins to partake of its insalubrity. It is remarkable that 
this insalubrity is said to have greatly increased in the last 
fifteen years. Before that time Ruderpoor, where now the 
soldiers and servants of the police Tnanna die off so fast 
that they can scarcely keep up the establishment, was a large 
and wealthy place, inhabited all the year through without 
danger or disease. Nay, Tandali itself, ten years baclt, w&j* 
the favourite and safe resort of sportsmen from Bareilly and 
Moradabad, who often pitched their tents there, without in- 
jury, for ten days together. The forest was, in fact, under 
a gradual process of reclaimer; the cowmen and woodmen 
were pushing their incursions farther every year, and the 
4>lain where we were now travelling, though alw&ysJiable to 
fever and ague, was as populous and habitable as many other 
parts of India where no complaints are heard. The unfa- 
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vourable change is imputed by the natives themselves to de* 
-population; and they are no doubt philosophically right* 
since there seems to be a preservative in the habitation, cul- 
tivation, nay, perhaps in the fires, the breath, and society of 
men, which neutralizes malaria, even in countries naturally 
most subject to it. The instance of Rome and its adjacent 
territory is exactly a similar one, and I recollect being told 
that in proportion to the number of empty houses in a street, 
the malaria always raged in it. The depopulation of these 
cowr^jips arose from the invasion of Meer Khan, in 1 80 & 
He then laid waste all these Pergurinahs, and the population* 
once so checked, has never recovered itself. There was, 
indeed, in former times, a cause which no longer exists, 
which tended materially to keep up the stock of inhabitants 
in the Terrai, inasmuch as, from the nature and circumstances 
of their country, they were free from many of the oppres- 
sions to which the other peasants of Rohilcund were liable, 
paying very light taxes, and living almost as they pleased 
under the patriarchal government of their 'own Rajas. Their 
taxes are still light enough, but the hand of the law is, un- 
der the present Government, felt here as in other parts of 
ihe province; and as the inhabitants of the more wholesome 
district have fewer motives than formerly to fly from their 
homes to these marshes, so the inhabitants of the marshes 
themselves have less powerful reasons for clinging to their 
uncomfortable birth-place, and the tide of emigration is turned 
into a contrary direction. 

Kulleanpoor, (the town of granaries,) is a very wretched 
place, but stands on an apparently dry and open plain, with, 
one or two clumps of fruit trees, where, certainly, I should 
not have suspected any thing amiss in the air. At this time 
of the year there probably is nothing unwholesome; and all 
the year round, the people of the place said, botli its air and 
water bore a better character than most of its neighbours. 
Many of them, however, looked very sickly, and the Than- 
nadar, who came to pay his compliments, was yellow as gold, 
with his nails as blue as if he had been poisoned, and shaking 
pitifully in the cold fit of the country fever, which had, he 
saiu, hung in for some months back. Here indeed, as in 
other aguish countries, the disease often kills very slowly, 
and many persons have a regular attack every May, which 
leaves them wretchedly weak in November, and from the ef- 
fects of which they have just time to recover before the fa- 
tal month comes round again. With others, however, it is 
^far less ceremonious, and assumes, from the beginning, a ty- 
phus form which seldom leaves the patient many days in sus- 
pense. Mr. Boulderson has had it twice; the second time 
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,%§' was left by it in so bad a state of health as to make it ne- 
cessary for him to go to the Cape. By his account it is nre. 
wisely an intermittent fever, but of the worst kind* resem- 
bling, in most of its symptoms, that of Walchereu and the 
Sunderbunds, and arising from nearly the sam& circum- 
stances of soil and climate which may be supposed to pro- 
duce the latter. 

The natives have a singular notion that it is not the air 
but the water of these countries which produces “Owl.*' 
The water is certainly not clear or well-tasted, nl 

Sheeshgur, or Kulleanpoor, and Mr. Boulderson has brought 
a stock of Bareilly water for our own drinking. I cannot, 
however, see any thing about it which is likely to do so much 
mischief, and the notion is an unfortunate one, inasmuch as 
it leads them to neglect all precautions against the other and 
more formidable causes of disease. I have tents sufficient 
to shelter all the people who accompany me, and I had of- 
fered, at Sheesghur, if the sepoys found themselves crowded, 
to receive the Soubahdar and some of the non-commissioned 
officers, at night under my own tent. Yet it was with great 
difficulty that 1 could persuade either them or the camel -dri- 
vers to forsake their favourite system of sleeping with their 
heads wrapped up, but with the greater part of their clothes 
off, in the open air, round their fires. They were exceed- 
ingly unwilling to pitch their tents at all, saying, it did not 
signify, that the fog did no harm, and the water was the 
cause of all the mischief. In fact, there w r as good reason to 
hope, from what wc learned in Kulleanpoor, that the mischief 
was over for the present year, and that our old Raja of yes- 
terday had been indulging in the very usual amusement of 
making matters as bad as possible. 

I had to : day, again, a princely visiter, in the Raja Gour- 
man Singh, another of these border chieftains, whose father. 
“Lall Singh,” (Red Lion,) had been sovereign of all Ke- 
maoon, till lie was driven by the Gorkhas to take shelter 
within the Company’s border. Government gave him a jag 
hire of eight villages in the Tcrrai, and his son holds a Ze- 
mindarry of twelve or thirteen more. On the conquest of 
Kemaoon by the British arms, they had hoped to be reiiv 
stated, but the conquerors found it convenient, according to 
our usual policy in the east, to act as much as possible on the 
principle of maintaining things as they found them. And 
their cousin, the Raja whom the Gorkhas had set up, was 
confirmed in the same dependent sovereignty which he held 
under them. Gourman Singh’s claim to the throne is, how-^ 
ever, disputed, and with apparent justice, by another con- 
ihi, the son of his father's elder brother, who has a house 
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Rear Ruderpoor. The existence of this person, then a child* 
was unknown, when the appointments and jaghire. of d&t 
Lafl Singh were continued to his son, and he remained % 
great poverty till two or three years ago, when a pension 
was given him also. Indeed, Gourman's title of Singh is a 
proof that he was of the second house, the elder, or royal 
branch, having the title of Chund. Lall Singh was, howe- 
ver, a great favourite with all the English in these parts* 
Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Boulderson both spoke of him as one 
of dJbe finest old men whom they had seen, with considerable 
talent, an uncommon degree of dignity in his air and coun*, 
te nance, and one of the most heavenly tempers that can be. 
conceived. Though by no means deficient in firmness, he 
was never known to utter an angry word, or to punish any 
»>f his dependents till a day and a night had intervened to 
give time for reflection. With narrow means he was splen- 
didly charitable to the poor and, in fact, a9 good and 
holy a man, (a male Alia Bhaee,) as his very imperfect reli- 
gion would enable him to become. He whs regarded as a 
•aint both by Hindoos and Mussulmans, and a message from 
him would have brought together all the population of the 
border, from the Ganges to the Lohoo Ghat, to lay down their 
lives in any cause which he might favour. He behaved 
with admirable fidelity to the English on all occasions, but 
he was almost ruined by Meer Khan’s irruption. It was, 
however, partly made up to him by a pension, to himself, 
and his son, ot 10,000 rupees, and the latter is considered 
as wealthy. 

The young Raja had been described to me as a fine ani- 
mated man, with whom I should be much pleased, but I saw 
him under unfavourable circumstances. He had had the 
■»ame fever with the rest of the world, was looking very yel- 
low, and, as Mr. Boulderson said, unusually silen’t and out 
of spirits. His manners and appearance were, however, 
gentlemanly, and his show of attendants far greater than 
i hat of the poor Raja of Sheeslighur. He expressed his in- 
tention of meeting us again at Bamoury, at the foot of his 
own hills, and wanted Mr. Boulderson to accompany him 
fj*onf thence to a village which, though actually on the verge 
of the forest, he recommended as more healthy and better 
adaiitcd for a civil and military station, than Ruderpoor* 
Ruderpoor is, indeed, his property, and Mr. Boulderson ob- 
served, that he was evidently very anxious to remove the 
Thanna to some distance. The young man said that peo- 
ple in this' country liked to live without trouble or interfe- 
*rence$ that the police were now continually requiring their 
attendance either as witnesses or arbitrators; that they some- 
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i got subpoenas as far as to Bareilly ; that* in shorty when 
attorney was added to the ague, the place because mmp* 
Importable, and that unless bis tenants were left to thejnselves, 
they would all desert their homes. 

V lie mentioned, in the course of conversation* that there 
was a tiger in an adjoining tope, which liad done a good deal 
of mischief, that he should have gone after it himself had he 
Slot been ill, and had he not thought that it would be a fine 
diversion for Mr. Boulderson and me. I told him I was. no 
sportsman, but Mr. Boulderson’s eyes sparkled at t he J iaane 
of tiger, and he expressed great anxiety to beat up his quar- 
ters m the afternoon. Under such circumstances, I did not 
like to deprive him of his sport, as he would not leave me 
by myself, and went, though with no intention of being more 
than a spectator. Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me to 
load my pistols for the sake of defence, and lent me a very 
fine double-barrelled gun for the same purpose. We set out 
a little after three on our elephants, with a servant behind 
each howdah carrying a large chatta, which, however, was 
almost needless. The Raja, in spite of his fever, made his 
appearance too, saying that he could not bear to be left be- 
hind. A number of people, on foot and horseback, attend- 
ed from our own camp and the neighbouring villages, and 
the same sort of interest and delight was evidently excited 
which might be produced in England bv a great coursing par- 
ly. The Raja was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger 
tmn the Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She 
was a native of the neighbouring wood, where uiey are gene- 
rally, though not always, of a smaller size than those of Ben- 
gal and Chittagong, fte sat in a low howdah w ith two or 
three guns ranged beside him, ready for action. Mr. Boulder- 
son had also a formidable apparatus of muskets ami fowling- 
pieces, projecting over his mohout’s head. We rode about 
two miles across a plain covered with long jungly grass, 
which very much put me in mind of the country near the 
Cuban. Quails and wild fowl rose in great numbers, and 
beautiful antelopes were seen scudding away in all direc- 
tions. . With them our party had no quarrel; their flesh is 
good for little, and they are in general favourites both with 
native and English sportsmen, who feel disinclined to med- 
dle with a creature so graceful and so harmless. 

At last we came to a deeper and more marshy ground, 
which lay a little before the tope pointed out to us; and while 
Mr. Boulderson was doubting whether we should pass through 
it, or skirt it, some country people came running to say that % 
the tiger had been tracked there that morning. We therefore _ 
went m, keeping line as if we had been beating for a hare, 
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\hrough grass so high that it reached up to the liawdalt^ 
. my elephant though a tall one, and almost bid the Raja 4g& 
tirely. . We had not gone far before a very large animal of the 
deer kind sprang up Just before me, larger than a stag, bf a 
dusky brown colour, with spreading, but not palmated horns. 
Mr. Boulderson said it was a 44 mohr,” a species of elk; tbM 
t4iis was a young one, but that they sometimes grew to tig 
immense size, so that he had stood uptight between the tips#! 
their horns, lie could have shot it, but he did not like to 
6m at present, and said it was. after all, a pity to meddlg 
with such harmless animals. The mohr accordingly ran ofi 
unmolested, rising with splendid bounds up to the very top 
of the high jungle, so that his whole body and limbs were seen 
from time to time above it. A little further, another rose, 
which Mr. Boulderson said was the female; of her 1 had but 
an imperfect view. The sight of these curious animals had 
already, however, well repaid my coming out; and from the 
animation and eagerness of every body round me, the anxiety 
with which my companions looked for every waving of the jan* 
gle-grass, ana the continued call and shouting of the horse 
and foot behind us, it was impossible not to catch the conta- 
gion of interest and enterprise. 

At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the air, 
began to roar, and to stamp violently with their fore feet, the 
Raja’s little elephant turned short round, and in spite of nil 
her mohout could say or do, took up her post, to the RaWs 
great annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. The 
other three (for one of my baggage elephants had come out 
too, the mohout, though unarmed, not caring to miss the show) 
went on slowly but boldly, with their trunks raised, their 
oars expanded, and their sagacious little eyes bent intently 
forward. 44 We are close upon him,” said Mr. Boulderson, 
*• lire where you see the long grass shake, if he rises befoye 
you. ” — Just at that moment my elephant stamped again vio- 
lently. 44 There, there,” cried the mohout, 44 1 saw his head l” 
\ short roar, or rather loud growl, followed, and I saw im- 
mediately before my elephant’s head the motion of some targe 
animal stealing away through the grass. I fired as directed, 
tariff, a moment after, seeing the motion still more plainly, 
fired the second barrel. Another short growl followed, the 
motion was immediately quickened, and was soon lost in the 
more distant jungle. Mr. Boulderson said, 44 ! should not 
wonder if you hit him that last time; at any rate we shall drive 
him out of the cover, and then I will take care of him.'* In 
fact, at that moment, the crowd of horse and foot spectators 
pt the jungle side, began to run off iri all directions. We 
"went on to the place, out found it was a false alarm, and, in 
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flit, we had seen all we were to see of him, and went twic$/ 
§jpre through the jungle in vain. A large extent of high 
cgpfegs stretched out in one direction, and thts we had now not 
Sufficient day-light to explore. In fact, that the animal so 
toear me was a tiger at all, 1 have no evidence but its growl, 
Mr. Boulderson’s belief, the assertion of the raohout, and 


what is perhaps more valuable than all the rest, the alarm ex- 
pressed by the elephants. I could not help feeling some ap- 
prehension that my firing had robbed Mr. Boulderson of Ins 
shot, but he assured me that 1 was quite in rule; that in suoli 
sport no courtesies could be observed, and that the animal in 
fact rose before me, but that he should himself have fired 


without scruple if he had seen the rustle of the grass in time. 
Thus ended my first, and probably my last essay m the 41 field- 
sports” of India, in which I am mqch mistaken, notwithstand- 
ing what Mr. Boulderson said, if I harmed any living crea- 


ture. 


I asked Mr. Boulderson, in our return, whether tiger 
hunting was generally of this kind, which I could not help 
comparing to that chase of bubbles which enables us in Eng- 
land to pursue an otter. In a jungle, he answered, it must 
always be pretty much the same, inasmuch as, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, or when a tiger felt himself se- 
verely wounded, and was roused to revenge by despair, his 
aim was to remain concealed, and to make oft' as quietly as 
possible. It was after he had broken cover, or when lie found 
himself in a situation so as to be fairly at bay, that the seri- 
ous part of the sport began, in which case he attacked his 
enemies boldly, and always died fighting. He added, that 
fhc lion, though not so large or swift an animal as the tiger, 
was generally stronger and more courageous. Those which 
have been killed in India, instead of running away when pur- 
sued through a jungle, seldom seem to think its cover neces- 
sary at all. When they see their enemies approaching, they 
spring out to meet them, open-mouthed, in the plain, like 
tne boldest of all animals, a mastiff dog. They are thus ge- 
nerally shot wifh very little trouble, but if they are missed 
or only slightly wounded, they are truly formidable enemies. 
Though not swift, they leap with vast strength and violence, , 
and their large heads, immense paws, and the great weight 
of their body forwards, often enable them to spring on the 
head of the largest elephants, and fairly pull them down to 
the ground, riders and all. When a tiger springs on an ele- 
phant, the latter is generally able to shake him off under his 
feet and then wo be to himi The elephant either kneels on, 
him and crushes him at once, or gives him a kick which 
breaks half his ribs, and sends him flying perhaps twenty 
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\$ces. The elephants, however, are often dreadfully tom* 
And a large old tiger sometimes clings too fast to be thus de$p 
with, fn this case, it often happens that the elephant kt%» 
self falls from pain or from the hope of rolling on his memjfo 
and the people on his back are in very considerable danger 
both from friends and foes, for Mr. Boulderson said tw 
scratch of a tiger was sometimes venomous, as that of a cat 
is said to be. But this did not often happen, and in general' 
persons wounded by his teeth or claws, if not killed outright^ 
recovered easily enough. { 

November 21.— Our road to-day was, though intersected 
by two or three water courses, rather less rugged than ttwfc 
day before. The country, however, is dismal enough, leav-t 
ing every where the marks of having been cultivated at no 
distant period, but now almost all overgrown with a rank ve- 
getation of a dusky, poisonous-looking plant something like 
night-shade, and tall jungle-grass, often considerably higher 
than the head of a man on horseback, through which we 
pushed our way like Gulliver in the Patagonian corn- 
field. At last we emerged on a somewhat higher and drier 
ground, where were some of the largest peepul trees I even* 
saw, but still offering a wild and dismal shade, choked up 
below with the vile underwood which 1 have mentioned* 
and a narrow and boggy path winding through it. On the' 
other side we found ourselves among ill-cultivated rice-held a, 
beyond which w r as a magnificent range of mangoe-topes* 
and some tombs and temples peeping out from among tbem^ 
On my expressing some surprise to see these appearances of 
wealth and splendour at ltuderpoor, Mr. Boulderson ob- 
served that 1 should soon change my opinion. 

We found, in fact* on drawing nearer, all the usual marks 
of a* diminished and sickly population, a pestilential climate, 
and an over-luxuriant soil. The tombs and temples were all 
ruins, the houses of the present inhabitants some two or three 
score of wretched huts, such as even the gipsies of the open 
country would hardly shelter in; the people sate huddled 
together at their doors, wrapped in their black blankets, and 
cowering round little fires, with pale faces and emaciated 
Jinibs, while the groves which looked so beautiful at a dis- 
tance, instead of offering, as mangoe-topes do in well -peopled 
and cultivated spots, a fine open shade with a dry turf and 
fresh breeze beneath it, were all choked up with jungle and 
night-shade like the peepul trees we had lately passed 
amongst. Mr. Boulderson said that every time he had been 
here before he had found tigers in these topes, and that he 
would have now sent an elephant or two through the bushes 
"!>y way of precaution, lxad he not known, from the testimony 
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the Raia Gourman Singh, that there was no other in the 
l^eighbourhood but that which we had pursued the day before,’ 
;< ffcia which was four or five miles off. 

v With ail this Ruderpoor is a very striking, and, in many 
; respects, a beautiful spot. The soil is evidently of an exu- 
berant richness. The grass far overtopped tne miserable 
houses; the few slovenly fields of wheat and “badgerow,’’ a 
kind of maize, were uncommonly strong, flourishing and lux- 
uriant. The plantains in the gardens were the tallest and 
broadest I had ever seen, and the castor oil plant, the prick- 
ly pear, and the aloe, formed thickets of impenetrable soli 
dity. A bright and rippling stream, which I should never 
have suspected of yielding unwholesome water, ran round the 
Tillage; and our tents were pitched on a grass y lawn, eaten 
down by cattle, and therefore not troublesomely high, under 
the shade of some enormous old mangoe trees, and command- 
I ing a very advantageous view of the mountains, of which, how- 
ever, the nearer ranges were now all which were visible. 
Here again we found the village magistrate ill of fever and 
ague, too ill indeed to come out to meet us. The second in au 
tnority, who brought his apology and nuzzur, said, however, 
that no new fevers were likely to be contracted now, the cold 
* eeason having set in, and the people having begun to go out 
to burn the jungles. After breakfast 1 read prayers with Mr. 
Boulderson and Abdullah; and when the day grew warm, the 
bead man of the village ventured out to call on me, and beg 
for some medicine. He was a decent-looking man, very neat- 
ly and cleanly dressed, but looking grievously ill, and I felt 
Tery sorry that 1 had so little skill to help him. His fever 
had been on him some time, and he had hot and cold fits every 
alternate day, but both increased at each return in violence 
and duration. I made him sit down, which he wa9 very un- 
willing to do, though quite unfit to stand, and he told me his 
case very clearly and intelligently. His hot fit was then on 
him, his pulse high, and his tongue wdiite, with a little mixture 
of yellow. No saffron could be yellow er than his skin. 1 
would have given him an emetic, but was afraid, and judged 
beside ihat his complaint had been too long on him to receive 
benefit from it. I therefore gave him some calomel pills, bid* 
ding him take two as soon as he got home, and one or tw r o 
everyday the fever returned, giving him, for the intermitting 
days, a bottle of decoction of gentian, having scarcely any 
bark by me. Nothing could be more grateful than he seemed; 
and I am sure that, if faith in a remedy is likely to contribute 
to its efficacy, that requisite at least was not wanting in him.. 
Mr. Boulderson afterwards told me that gentian was a usual 
dpd valuable medicine in the malaria fever. 
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\ W« walked about a little in the afternoon, aud fmishod 
our day \yith evening prayers. ■ 

'Noverqber 22. — The march between Ruderpoor and Bi> 
moury is not one which can with propriety be made by nighty 
and we therefore kept our tents and people quiet till tom 
o’clock in the morning, when they all, as I then supposed^ 
set off in admirable military order, with advanced and rea# 
guard, and main body, the venerable soubahdar on his little 
pony in the centre. Mr. Bouldcrson could not convenient? 
ly. inarch so soon, and, on my tent being pulled down, I 
went to* one of his, which he meant to leave at Ruderpoor 
to await his return, and read and wrote till he was ready for- 
breakfast at half past seven; at eight we ourselves started on 
our elephants, and under the shade of chattahs which pro- 
jected us quite sufficiently from the sun. In fact, on an 
elephant's back a traveller is so well raised above the reflect* 
ed beat of the plain, and gets so much of whatever breeze , 
is stirring, that, at this time of the year and in these lati- 
t.udes, I should care little for the sun even at the hottest 
time of the day. 

Our road lay along an elevated causeway across an open 
marshy plain, with many marks of former cultivation, but 
ail now neglected except as pasture. Just as we were set* 
ting out, the Raja Gourman Singh joined us on his little ele*- 
phant, with a small train of suwarrs and peons armed with 
matchlocks, and bringing with him a brace of fiorikens, 
which he had shot the previous day. I had never seen the 
bird before; it is something larger than a black-cock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of the bustard-spe* 
cics. We thus went on about five miles, when to my great 
vexation, I found the mules, which I supposed were hflf 
way* to Bamoury, grazing by the road side, and the mule- 
teers sitting huddled up in their blankets; I found that, out 
of pure laziness, and not piking to set oft* so soon as four 
o’clock, these people, who were encamped a little separate 
from the rest, had eluded Abdullah’s vigilance, and had not 
set off with the cofila; that one of the mules had broken hie 
girth at the spot where I found them, and that, on the pre- 
sence that they were unable to mend it, they had thus 
stopped short, in about as bad a place as they could have se- 
lected. My mohout undertook to mend the girth, which 
operation indeed was only that of tying a fresh knot on b. 
piece of rope, and I scolded them on as well as I could, in 
which the mohout joined me, asking them if they meant to 
remain all night in the forest. They evidently heartily dis- 
r Hiked the journey on which they were going, and one of their 
Original number had deserted two nights before. I liad. 
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J§i urcver, no disposable attendants to leave to forefc them 
And I did not think that they would either venture to- 
dfesert their mules in the forest, or remain there all night 
■ themselves, and trusted to their fear of tigers as a sufficient 
motive for their following me as closely as possible; They 
again dropped behind, however, before we reached Tandah, 
and only two out of four men, and seven out of twelve 
joules, made their appearance at night at Bamoury. 

* About six miles from Ruderpoor the plain became wilder 
in d more forest-like. The grass on eitner side of the road 
Was almost as high as my elephant, with beautiful white silky 
tufts. A great many scraggy trees were scattered on either 
side, whose branches and trunks showed the marks of the 
yearly conflagration with which the cowmen prepare thh pas- 
ture for their cattle. The jungle in this place was still too 
green to burn \ but we saw some smoke rising in different 

g ates before us, and Mr. Boulderson observed that it was 
rtunate that the fires were apparently all on the leeward 
side of the road. The last time he passed the forest, he and 
his brother had been in considerable danger from the flames, 
and were obliged to put their elephants to a full gallop, ami 
cross a deep and difficult nullah to avoid them. The pro- 
cess, however, full as much as the cold season, by admitting 
a free current of air between the trees, contributes to make 
the forest healthy, and when the young grass has sprung up, 
and the scorched trees have recovered their leaves, many 
beautiful glades, Mr. Boulderson said, open on both sides, 
and the ride is both picturesque and pleasant. As it was, I 
own, 1 saw nothing appalling or menacing in the “valley 
of death . m * The grass was high and the jungle thick, so 
thick that it was sometimes with difficulty that, even on the 
raised causeway, we could force our way through it; but 
there was nothing of that dark, dank, deadly-looking vege- 
tation which we had seen at Ruderpoor; and the majestic 
trees which from time to time towered over the underwoofi, 


the songs of the birds, and the noble hills to which we were 
approaching, made me think 1 had passed very many days 
in India more unpleasantly. 

Tandah is a small placed from which the woods are cleared 
fiflW quite overgrown with long grass, wdth a little brook 
winding close to the road, and a nut for a police establish- 
ment, which, I know not why, but at a great expense of hu- 
man life, is kept up here. This i9 the only place w here wa- 
ter is to be found, till travellers are close on Bamoury. Half 
way between the two, Government some years since endefc 
votum 1o sink a well. They expended a good deal of money-*' 
and a sad number of lives, both or natives and superintendents,' 
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and after all found no water; though if the workcaen 1 mA 






object flight have been, answered cheaply and effe 
As it is, it is something Mrange that the nigh road to A 
rah has been made, at a great expense, to run this wayaiall|:, 
It is, indeed, some little snorter than either of the other im 
by Ldhoo Ghat and Chilkeah, and the way over the Ulls 
shorter and more easy. But then Chilkeah is free, in tom 
rison, from malaria; and the belt of forest so narrow in 
detection, that a safe communication might be secured at 
times of the year. For this, and other reasons, I made up my 
mind to return from Almorah that way. : 

At Tandah, Mr. Boulderson had posted his gig, with a fresh ? 
horse, further on, about half way through the forest. I ac- 
companied him, and found the road better than 1 expected, 
though we had several delays from broken bridges, thick jun- 
gle, &c. and were often obliged to walk some little distance. 
The day was cloudy and the breeze coo), so that we did not 
in the least suffer from the heat; but it was curious to see how 



carefully my companion on such occasions kept his gun, load- 
ed w ith ball, in his hand. This caution was particularly ob* 
servable soon after a jackal l had crossed our path. The iack?> 
all, Mr. Boulderson observed, is certainly not, as is said, the 
provider for large animals, who want no assistance in finding 
and killing their game. But wherever a tiger is, .the jackafi 
and the vultures usually follow him, and pick the bones which 
the lordly savage leaves behind. They do not, however, 
venture to do this till he has fairly left the place; and if hun- 
ters or travellers find the carcase of a bullock or deer with 


the vultures and jackal Is feeding, they know that the tyrant 
lias withdrawn: while if the smaller anun&ls are looking round 
and round, as if desiring, yet afraid to draw near, they pre- 
pare themselves immediately for flight, or to encounter a for# 
midable enemy. We, however, saw nothing of the kind, but 
had a peaceable and pleasant journey till we came to a tract 
where the fires had already been active, where little huts and 
herds of diminutive cattle were seen peeping out under the 
trees, and we overtook the rear-guard of our caravan, wjio told 


us We were near Bamoury. 

* The population which we saw were Khasya, or inhabitants 
of Kemaoon, who yearly come down, after the unwholesome 
time is over, to graze their cattle and cultivate the best and 
driest spots of the forest with barley and wheat, which they 
reap and carry back with them before April is far advanced, 
when they return to reap the similar, buf somewhat later 
brops, which they had sown before they left their own coun- 
try. At the same time they obtain an opportunity of dispo* 
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t of their honey and other commodities of the hills, and 
n g different little luxuries with which the plains only, 
the more civilized parts of Hindostan, can supply them, 
i y of them were close by the way-side, very dark and 
meagre people, but strongly and neatly made, and hot so di- 
minutive as the inhabitants of such mountains generally are 
]They were all wrapped up in the long black blankets of theit 
marshland neighbours, but very few of them had arms. Mr. 
Boulderson said they merely carried them against tigers, for 
there was scarcely a more peaceable or honest race in Win 
world. 

We now passed a rapid and gravelly brook of beautiful wa- 
ter, overhung by shady trees, with Kliasya tents all round it. 
by which the main body of our caravan had halted to repose 
And drink. We pushed on, however, and soon began to rise 
tip a gentle ascent, into the gof ge of a delightful valley, with 
woody mountains on either side, and a considerable river run* 
ning through it, dashing over a rocky bottom with great noise 
and violence. 

A little above this beautiful stream, some miserable pucka 
sheds pointed out the Company’s warehouses and police esta- 
blishment; and a sentry in a green uniform, who presented 
arms as we came up, and a daroga, who could hardly speak 
Hindoostanec, showed us that we were already in a new land, 
and within the limits of the Himalaya. There is a very small 
and uncomfortable room adjoining the warehouse, which is 
usually occupied bv travellers. Here we took shelter, till our 
tents were pitched, and the view was so beautiful as they 
rose one after the other, in the green but stony meadow be- 
neath, that I was some time in recollecting that 1 had many 
things to do; and that no time was to be lost in preparing for 
a journey* under very different circumstances from tho'se in 
which I nad yet travelled. I found two chuprassecs with let- 
ters from Mr. Trail and Mr. Adaui at Almorah; the former 
saying that he had sent down his own pony for my use, to- 
gether w r ith twenty-one coolies from Almorah, being convinced 
that I should want nearly that number for the conveyance of 
my own baggage and that of my people, lie added that two 
new hill-tents, which he had ordeied for himself, were now 
on their road upwards, and that he had halted them at Ba- 
moury, in the idea that they might be serviceable to me. 

Mr. Adam spoke of his own bad health which had obliged 
him to remove from Almorah to Havelbagh; and said that 
though he could 4 not be present to receive me, I should find 
his house at the former place ready. While I was reading 
tteae letters, the daroga returned with a pretty little bojf. 
Ms son; they brought two plates of beautiful pomegranates 
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and lemons, with a pot of hone; and another of milk, arfi 
present. For the three first of these the lower range t 
mountains is celebrated. The fourth as we afterwafil 
found, a* scarce article in this country, and therefore prdntii 
tionably valued. I received them with thanks, as inefedfl 
they were all very acceptable, and took an opportunity 
shortly after, of giving the little boy a rupee, as a civftldi 
method of making a return, than giving it immediately to tty 
father- To my surprise, the child blushed exceedingly, am 
said he was ashamed to take it, and that the things were no; 
worth so much. This was very unlike a young Bengalee 
however, on my telling him it was not as payment, but ou 
of good-will, and for him to buy “metai,” sweetmeats with 
his countenance brightened up," he pressed it to his forehead 
and packed it up carefully in the folds of his girdle. Hi 
spoke Iiindoostanee hesitatingly, and like a foreign lan 
guage, but I understood him very well. On going down t 
the tents I got packed up the things which I was most likeb 
to want for my journey, in the bullock-trunks and the squari 
petarrahs, to be carried by three mules; another mule wai 
required for the kitchen furniture, and three more were Tie 
cessary, that the servants whom 1 took with me might ridi 
in turns. Our seven mules, the remaining live not beiaj 
heard of, were thus accounted for. My bed was found no 
too heavy for six of the hill- coolies, (bearers from the plait 
being ascertained to be nearly useless.) One man carriec 
my writing-desk 5 another two chairs and the physic chest 
two had each a basket of provisions and crockery; two car 
ried a leaf of the folding-table; six the baggage of the sepoys 
and the remainder were employed as muleteer?, &c. Sepoys 
were not absolutely necessary, but as 1 had them, I thought 
1 m]ght as well late some; and 1 directed the soubahdar tt 
inquire what men would volunteer for this service, on whicl 
ten privates, a havildar and a liaick, two officers answering 
to our sergeant and corporal, very readily came forward. 
The rest of the party I bad intended to leave at Bamourj 
till iny return. It appeared, however, that there was no fo 
rage for the elephants or camels, the trees which grew in the 
neighbourhood being all ot a kind which they will riot eat. 
This, with the circumstances which I have already men- 
tioned, and the desire to see something more of Kemaoon, 
determined me to send them to Chilkeah, and 1 gave direc- 
tions accordingly. Here, however, a new difficulty afose. 
The mules which had been described to me as furnished 
with every requisite for a journey, had neither bridles not 
saddles of a proper kind for travelling in a string or bearing 
considerable weights. Nor had any body, except Abdullah, 
ever seen the sort of panncl which was necessary. He lost 
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A time, but sate down with a large packing-needle and 
g|px&, and, in less than an hour, made out of some of the ca- 
rpel furniture a serviceable saddle and bridle, such as are 
^ifeed in Persia. The camel drivers set to work in imitation, 
an d by night all the seven mules were equipped and ready 
to be loaded next morning. While these things were going 
M, the daroga’s little boy, who had been watching us atten- 
tively, came up, and, with joined hands, asked me to take 
llim with me as my servant. I told him I was going a long, 
bang journey, over mountains, and through jungles, and be- 
yond the sea, and that he would be sadly tired; on which he 
blushed and said “ he was sure he should not; 94 I was pleased 
with his intelligent countenance and manner, and wished 
that I could have taken him with me and brought him up a 
Christian. But these people are Rajpoots of very high caste, 
SO that his father would, certainly, have stipulated that his 
caste should be respected; and above all, I had really no 
means, without great inconvenience, of carrying a child of 
that age in sucli a journey as I was engaged in. I therefore 
told him, in as good-natured a way as I could, that he had 
better stay with his father; and the little fellow went away 
very gravely, and apparently disappointed. Mr. Boulderson, 
meantime, had taken his fishing-rod down to the river, and 
now returned with some, not large, but very beautiful trout, 
in all respects like those of our own country. These formed 
an agreeable accession to our dinner; and the cool mountain 
breeze, the rustling of the forest, and the incessant roar of 
the rapid stream, made me feel as if 1 w ere in Europe again; 
and I again longed exceedingly for her, who of all others of 
my acquaintance would most have enjoyed our present situa- 
tion. Mr. Boulderson made me here a present of two sheep, 
one of which 1 gave to the sepoys for a feast after their long 
march. The other was required for the mountains, where, 
except game, meat of any kind is seldom to be obtained. 
With soldiers of all countries, these little attentions go a 
great way, but with sepoys 1 think more than with any others. 
General Vanrenen told me that by harshness they were im- 
mediately discouraged, but that by speaking to them kindly, 
and showing a regard to their comforts, there was no exer-b 
tion which they might not be induced to make with cheer- 
fulness. I, certainly, have not given them extraordinary 
trouble in general, but a twenty-five mile march in this cli- 
mate is enough to try a soldier’s temper; and the cheerful- 
ness wMb which they all answered my inquiries as I over- 
took them on the road, the readiness with which they turned 
out to go up the hills with me, and other little circumstances^ 
ha ve made me hope that I am by no means an unpopular 
person with them. 
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November 23. — This morning I mounted Mr. Traill’s jwujel: 
jx stout shaggy little white animal, whose birth pl4ce RMgm 
haVc been in Wales, instead of the Himalaya. Mr* Mw4i 
dersun was on a similar one which be had brought from, 
lulls some years before. He was equipped for the jourM& 
with a long spear, had his gun, a double-barrelled one, loa<JJ| 
ed with ball and shot, carried close to him, and two mea’ 
with matchlocks who seemed his usual-attendants. MI 
advice 1 had my pistols, and he also lent me a double -bat# 
relied gun, saying, we might see tigers. After a good, deaj|, 
of trouble in getting the mules and coolies started, we prp^k 
ceeded on our journey as it began to dawn, a night mar<$£ 
being not very safe amid these mountains, and the beauty! 
of the scenery being of itself a sufficient motive to see 
which was to beseem The road was, certainly, sufficiently^ 
steep and rugged, and, particularly when intersected by tor* 
rents, I do not think it was passable by horses accubtomefl 
only to the plain. I was myself surprised to see how dexte- 
rously our ponies picked their way over large rolling peb* 
bios and broken fragments of rock, how firmly they plant4.1l 
their feet, and with how little distress they conquered soma 
of the steepest ascents 1 ever climbed. The country, as we 
advanced, became exceedingly beautiful and romantic. It 
reminded me most of Norway, but had the advantage of 
round-topped trees, instead of the unvaried spear-like out-^ 
line ot the p’me. It would have been like some parts of 
Wales, had not the hills and precipices been much higher, 
and vallevs, or rather dells, narrower and more sa\age. We. 
could seldom, from die range on which the road ran, see to. 
the bottom of any of them, and only heard the roar and rush . 
of the river which we had left, and which the torrents whi$h 
foamed across our path were hastening to join. 

We saw several interesting plants ami animals; 'Mr. Bou]l* 
derson shot two black and purple pheasants, and a jungle 
lien; we saw some beautiful little white monkeys, called by 
the people Gounee;” gamboling on the trees; and heard, 
which, perhaps, pleased me most of all, the notes of an En- 
glish thrush. The bird, however, though Mr. Boublersea 
said it is of the thrush kind, is black. For a short distance 
the vegetation did not differ materially from that of the. 
plains. The first peculiarities I saw were some nettles of 
very great size, ana some magnificent creepers, which bung 
their wild cordage, as thick as a ship’s cable and covered 
with broad bright leaves, from tree to tree over our head** 
After about an hour and a half’s ascent, Mr. Bosilderpoa 
pointed out to me some dog-rose trees, and a number of rasp* 
berry bushes, with here and there a small but not very thrivr 
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> ever >green oak. We soon after saw a good many cherry* 
$9, of the common wild English sort, in full blossom; and • 
I* we turned down a steep descent to Beemthai, w$ passed 
aider some pear-trees witk the fruit already set* and a wild 
hicket, I will not call it jungle, of raspberry and 'bilberry 
bushes on either side of our path. We had sufficient proof 
during our ride, that the country, wild as it is, is not unin- 
£abited. We met two or three companies of Kh&sya pea- 
santry going down to their annual cultivation in the forest. 
The men were, all middle-sized, slender, and active, of not 
dark complexions, but very poorly and scantily dressed. All 
were unarmed excepting with large sticks. The women 
might have been good-looking if they had been less sun- 
burnt and toil-worn, or if their noses and ears had not been 
90 much enlarged by the weight of the mettle rings with 
Which they were ornamented. Their dress was a coarse 
cloth wrapped round their waist, with a black blanket over 
the head and shoulders. AH had silver bracelets, and an- 
klets apparently of silver also, a circumstance which, to a 
European ere, contrasted singularly with the exceeding 
poverty of tneir general appearance. 

Their industry seems very great. In every part where the 
declivity was less steep, so as to admit a plough or a spade, 
we found little plots of ground, sometimes only four feet 
vide, and ten or twelve long, in careful and neat cultivation. 
Some of these were ranged in little terraces, one above the 
other, supported by walls of loose stones; and these evi- 
dences of industry and population were the more striking, 
because we literally did not pass 'a single habitation; and 
even at Beemthai, besides the Company’s guard-room and 
Warehouses, only one miserable hut was visible. Beemthai 
Is, however, & very beautiful place. It is a little mountain 
valley, surrounded on three sines by woody hills, and on the 
fourth by a tract of green meadow, with a fine lake of clear 
water. * A small and very rude pagoda of gray stone, with a 
coarse slate roof, under some fine peepul trees, looked like 
a little church; and the whole scene, except that the hills 
were higher, so strongly reminded me of Wales, that I .felt 
my heart beat as I entered it. As we alighted, a man came 
tin with another basket of fine trout; and after a good deal 
or brushing and patching, we succeeded (no very easy task) 

> in .making the ruinous apartment appropriated for travellers 
look reasonably decent and comfortable. It was in the first 
instance more like “ lonesome lodge,” in the old ballad of 
<( The Heir of Lynne,” than any thing which I have seen*. 
It was a single small room, with a clay floor, two window&j 
without glass, the shutters broken to pieces, and a roof #il 
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unhewn rafters of fir, with a bark kid between them. TboH#^ 
vwaai a fire-place. However, and tome remains of a grate* 
prospect the more agreeable, inasmuch as even now, tbofg§^ 
nearly the hottest part of the day, we found the sun by : afe 
means dnple&sant, and walked up and down in our ciotRp 
coats and worsted stockings, as if we had been in Efigtsnilfi 
Beemthal is, indeed, 3200 feet above the level of the see#! 
and 2700 above the plain of Rochilcund. Yet even no#f: 
Mount Gauehur, which closed our present prospect, wtefr 
5400 fe$t higher than we were; and, if we had been on Monels 
Gaoghur, we should have seen peaks of 16,000 feet above 
still! 

We passed a very cheerful and pleasant evening, round?® 
our blazing hearth, and, by help of blankets and great-coats^; 
found oor beds extremely comfortable. ' 

November 24. — Mr. Boulderson left me this morning, and 
1 believe we parted with mutual regret; his pursuits and 
amusements were certainly very .different from mine, but f 
found in him a fine temper and an active mind, full of infor* 
illation respecting the country, animals, and people, among 
whom he had passed several years; and on the whole I do 
not think I have acquired so much of this kind of knowledge 
in so short a time from any person whom 1 have met with Hi 
India. I myself remained at Beemthal this day, partly to 
rest my people after their two severe marches, partly to see j 
another lake or u Thai'* at a short distance, which was said 
to be finer than that before me. 

I set off as soon us Mr. Boulderson had left me, about sit 
o'clock in the morning, on the white pony, with a Khasyah < 
guide, Mr. Traill's saees, and two sepoys, who had for some f 
time shown on all occasions a great zeal to accompany mb, j 
Ondof these is the man who got leave to see his brother; 
The' other is a brahmin, a very decent, middle-aged man\ 
one of the number who was sick in Oude. He is fond of tell- 
ing me stories of his campaigns, which he says have many of 
them been among mountains in Malwah and Bundlecund* 
He owns, however, that the mountains here are larger than 
any which he has yet visited ; even respecting these I found 
4iiin not ill-»n formed, both a9 to the holy places situated 
among them, Bhadrinath, Gungootree, &c., the situation of 
the source of the Ganges, which he correctly stated, in an- 
swer to a question which I put to try him, to be on this side 
of the snowy mountains, and the scenes where battles were 
fought during the Gorkhali war. The other soldier had not 
. much to say, but was exceedingly civil and willing to oblige, 
pnd had a pair of the longest and most nimble legs and the 
strongest arms I have seen. The latter were of some use 
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s this morning our stupid guide having led me along a 
so narrow, that Mr. TraiiVs pony had neither room to 
nor to advance with me on his back, nor could I eonVe- 
ently dismount, having one knee pressed against a ateep 
bank, and the opposite loot hanging over the rocky 1 edge of 
A brook, some ten feet high, f had nothing for it but to 
tlimb the bank, and in so doing I found a most valuable sup* 

r t in this man’s arm, while nothing could exceed his zeal 
the cause. The pony still could not advance till his hoi- 
iters were taken off, and to avoid such risks in future, I told 
/the long-legged sepoy to go on next to the guide, and give 
warning if we were coming to a place where the horse could 
Hot pass. The path lay along a very elevated valley, nearly 
bare of trees, but cultivated with a most persevering indus- 
try, almost to the mountain’s top. The bleak appearance of 
' the place, its general features, its strong soil, and the extent 
' of agriculture, a good deal reminded me of that part of Lla- 
narmon which is near the 44 Tavern Dwrck.” I passed no vil- 
lage, nor more than one house. This last, however, was very 
interesting, being a water-mill with an overshot wheel, which 
is supplied by the brook where l so narrowl y missed a tumble. 
The mill, though exceedingly rude, was of the same sort as 
hi other countries, but was the tiniest specimen l ever saw. 
The stones were not larger than would serve a reasonable 
hand-mill; the building so small that nobody could enter 
but on their hands and knees; and the sacks of corn and 
flour disposed about the door, were all on the same Liilipu-* 
tian scale. The lake which 1 went *i> see. the name of which 
is Nougungee, disappointed me. It is a very pretty, seclu- 
ded mountain tarn, with some rock and wood around it, and 
itfc surface covered with tine water-lilies, but neither so large 
nor so beautiful as Bcemthal. I was glad, however, that I 
]«d come, and returning a different way, had a very fine 
view of the other siJe of this secluded valley, which is more 
rugged and woody than that on which I had been hitherto 
looking. 

The Khasyah nation pretend to be all Rajpoots of the high- 
est caste, and very scrupulous in their eating and drinking. 
They will not eveii sell one of their little mountain cows toap 
stranger, unless he will swear that he neither will kill it him- 
self, nor transfer it to anybody else in order to be killed: and 
asthese cows give very little milk, and as their abhorrence of 
feathers leads the cottagers to keep no poultry, a stranger 
passing through their country, who cannot kill his own game, 
or who has not such a friend as Mr. Boulderson to do it for. 
stands a bad chance of obtaining any supplies, except 
coarse black bread and water, with perhaps a little ho* 
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ney. They are a modest, gentle, respectful people, hoiteffif 
Nn their dealings, and as remarkable for their love of truth 1 'if 
the Puharrees of Rajmahal and Boglipoor. As their languid 
is different from that of Hindostan, I was anxious to kniWi 
whether it resembled that of these other mountaineers, -bu|j 
found that a party who, on one occasion, accompanied Miv 
Traill to Bengal were unintelligible to the southern Fuhar^ 
ree. Indeed their real or pretended Rajpoot descent would|f 
of itself, prove them to be a different race. Those wluS 
went with Mr. Traill, I learned from Mr. Boulderson, who* 
was also of the party, took no notice whatever of the Raj*>* 
mahal hills, even when passing over them. Mr. BouldersoH 
said, 4< Are you not pleased to see mountains again?** 
“ What mountains?” was the reply. 44 These mountains** 
to be sure.” returned he. u They are not mountains, they? 
are play-things,” was their answer. In comparison with 
their own they might, indeed, say so without affectation. 

November 25.— This morning we began to pack by four 
o’clock, but owing to the restiveness of the mules and the 
clumsiness of the people, divers accidents occurred, the 
most serious of which was the bursting of one of the petar- 
rahs. At length we got off, and after coasting the lake fotf 
one mile, went for about thirteen more by a most steep* 
and rugged road, over the neck of mount Gaughur, through 
a succession of glens, forests, and views of the most sub* 
lime and beautiful description. I never saw such prospects 
before, and had formed no adequate idea of such. My at* 
tention was completely strained, and mv eyes filled with 
tears; every thing around was so wild ana magnificent that 
man appeared as nothing, and I felt myself as if climbing 
the steps of the altar or God’s great templet The trees, aft 
we advanced, were in a large proportion fir and cedar, but 
many were ilex, and to my surprise I still saw, even in these 
Alpine tracts, many venerable peepul trees, on which tho 
white monkeys were playing their gambols. A monkey is 
also found in these hills as large as a large dog, if niy guides 
are to be believed. Tigers used to be very common and 
m&chievous, but since the English have frequented the coun- 
try are scarce, and in comparison very shy.^ There are alse 
many wolves and bears, and some chamois, two of which 
passed near us. My sepoys wanted me to shoot one, and 
offered, with my leave, to do so themselves, if I did not 
like the walk which would be necessary. But my people 
would not have eaten them. I myself was well supplied 
.with provisions, and 1 did not wish to destroy an innocent 
animal merely for the sake of looking at it a little closer ; I 
therefore told them that it was not my custom to kill any 
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riStog which wad not mUctiievous, and asked if they would 
3pbt3 by me if we saw a tiger or a bear. They promised/ 
^gerly not to fail me, and ! do not thiuk they would h&vc 
iproken their words. After winding up 

/ 41 A wild romantic chasm that slanted 

Down the steep hill athwart a cedar cover, 

: ' A savage place, as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath the waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover,” # 

we arrived at the gorge of the pass, in an indent between 
the two principal summits of mount Gaughur, near 8, 600 
feet above the sea. And now the snowy mountains, which 
Jad been so long eclipsed* opened on us in full magnificence. 
Tf*o describe a view of this kind is only lost labour, and I 
round it nearly impossible to take a sketch of it; such as 1 
was able to make, 1, however, send with this packet. 

Nundidevi was immediately opposite ; Kedar Nath was 
not visible from our present situation,, and Meru only seen 
is a very distant single peak. The eastern mountains, how- 
ever, for which I have obtained no name, rose into great con- 
sequence, and were very glorious objects as wound dow n 
the hill on the other side. The guides could only tell me 
that 44 they were a great way off, and bordered on the Chi- 
nese empire.” They are, I suppose, in Thibet 

fih&drinat.h is a famous place of pilgrimage for the Iiin~ 
doos. The Khasya guide, however, said that the temple 
was considerably on this side the snow, which last none but 
the deotas had visited before ihe 44 Sahib Log” (Europeans) 
CjLme into the country. Mr. Traill has ascended a conside- 
' ruble way up it. Almorah, I was told, might be seen from 
hence; the hill on which it stands, they made me see, l be- 
lieve, but I could not distinguish any houses. On mount 
Gaughur 1 found the first ice which 1 have come in contact 
with. The little streams on the northern side of the bill 
had all a thin crust on them: and the hoar frost, in one or 
two places, made the path so slippery that I thought it best 
to dismount from the pony. Indeed, though the sun wa§ 
already high, and 1 was warmly drest, a walk down the hill 
to our haltiug-place at Ramghur, was by no means unplea- 
sant. 

Ramghur is a very small and poor village, the first which 
I had seen in Kemaoon, seated by a fine rapid stream in a 
narrow winding valley, the sides of which, to a very great 
height, are cultivated in narrow terraces, with persevering 
£8 $ obstinate industry, though the soil is sq stony that many 






bf the little fields more resemble the deposit of a ‘twwijjl 
•than an arable piece of ground. The Company's w&fehdtj» 
and guard-house stand at a little height above the vffla£5|t 
and the liead man of the place came to meet me with s oh* 
small trout,^ and, what to me were a great rarity, someyou 
potatoes. The view much reminded me of Driostnen, 
Norway; and though the snowy mountains were not visibly 
and though, except on mount Gaughur, there was not muclg 
wood, the picture formed was exceedingly striking. $ 

•There was a castle at Ranighur during the time of the Gorki 
ha power, now dismantled and gone to decay. A good de^H 
of iron ore is also found in the neighbourhood, which the mV* 
habitants of the small village were employed in washing from! 
its grosser impurities, and fitting it to be transported to A|v 
morah for smelting. Why they do not smelt it on the spidT 
1 could not learn, since there is wood enough on mounfe 
Gaughur. 

I walked to the village in Ihe afternoon, and found Mi\ 
Traill’s chuprassee putting all the milch-goats which the poof 
people possessed in requisition, to obtain some milk for mV 
tea. The goats were very reluctant, but a little was at 
length obtained, which, much against the chuprassee’s wiUi 
I paid for, and also gave a few pice to some of the children, 4 
which soon drew a crowd after me. The houses, people*' 
children;, and atihnals, showed marks of poverty. Almo$$ 
all the. children were naked, and the grown persons, except^ 
their black blankets, had scarcely a rag to cover them. The" 
houses were ranged in a line, with a row of still smaller htftSs 
opposite, which seemed to be for their cattle, though in England 
they might have passed for very poor pigsties. The houses, * 
indeed, were little better, none of them high enough to standi 
up fb. the largest not more than ten feet square, anujthe door , ] 
the only aperture, a square hole of about four feet* every way. 
The people were little and slender, but apparently muscular;; 
and active; their countenances intelligent and remarkably’ 
mild, and one or two of their women were not very far re- 
moved from pretty- This tribe of the Kbasya nation, the 
cjyjprassee told me, are decidedly of migratory habits, dt-« 
•riding their time between the hills and the forest, according 
to the seasons, and it was thus that he accounted for the mi-; 
serable state of their habitations. They very cheerfully antfl 
civilly showed me the manner in which they washed the 
which is done by enclosing it in large wicker baskets, like' 
those made to catch eels in England, surrounded partially 
by a goat-skin, but with a hole at the smaller extremity. 
This is placed under a stream of water conveyed in the same 
manner, and within an almost similar hut as the corn-mill. 
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I had seen the day before, and the earth is thus washed 
— ay, leaving- the iron behind. 

' Even here are numerous traces of the superstition of In- 
j^fia. We passed some rudely carved stones, with j symbols 
w brahminical idolatry $ and three miserable-looking beggars, 
two brahmins, and a viragee, came to ask alms, in a strange 
fnixture between Khasya and Hindoostanee. A traveller, 
trapped in long cotton cloths, with a long matchlock on his 
jshoulder, a shield and sword on his left side, on a pretty 
jEood horse, and attended by a ragged saees carrying two pe- 
xarrahs, passed us and went on to the village. Abdullah 
-said that he knew him by his dress to be a Sikh, and that he 
had probably been in search of employment as a soldier, ei- 
ther from the Raja of Kemaoon, the Gorkhas, or, perhaps, 
Mlhe Chinese. He was a very picturesque figure, and curious 
specimen of the irregular mercenary troops of India. 

My own sepoys had a grievous quarrel with the “Goo- 
tmashta,” or agent of the Company’s warehouse, and I was 
appealed to loudly by both parties,- the soldiers calling on 
me as Ghurecb purwar, — the Goomashta, not to be outdone, 
exclaiming, “Donai Lord Sahib! Donai! Raja.” I found 
-that good flour, which sold at Ruderpoor at thirty-eight seer 
for the rupee, was here at fifteen seer only, and that the mix- 
ture which the man offered to the soldiers was really so full 
jof bran, and even chaft’, as to be fit for nothing but an ele- 
phant. The man said, in reply, that he went by the Com- 
^jMtny’s measure, und the regulation price; that all flour, ex- 
cept such as we saw, was scarce and dear in this part of Ke- 
maoon; that he was allowed, in consequence of his situation, 
to charge more; and that, the people and soldiery of the coun- 
try desired no better than that which he furnished. J termi- 
nated the quarrel at last by paying the difference in price, 
amounting to no more than one rupee, between the good and 
the had, and all sides were satisfied and thankful. 

JSovctnbcr 26.— 1 his morning we proceeded along a nar- 
row valley to a broken bridge over the torrent, so like, in 
scenery and circumstances, to that called Alarm Brug. in 
JDovre in Norway, that I could have almost fancied mvseli' 
there. We forded the stream w ithout difficulty, though dter 
* very rugged bed; but, during the rains, one of the chup- 
rassces told me, a rope, which I saw hanging loosely across 
the ruined arch, was to transport the postman or any other 
passenger. He was seated in a basket hung by a loop on 
this rope, and drawu over, backwards and forwards, by two 
smaller ones fastened to the basket on each side. This is 
an ingenious though simple method of conveyance, which uf 
practised also by the catchers of sea-fowl oa many parts of 
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the coast of Norway; it was the only way formerly in*- 
.of passing torrents or chasms in these countries; and* 
stone bridges which the English have erected are te 
able to 4 resist the floods of the rainy season, which 
down these deep descents with great violence and rap 
Bridges on Mr. Sh&kespear’s plan are best calculated 
this country. 

The snowy peaks had been concealed ever since we 
scended Gaughur, but the country is still very sublime; 
woody, # less luxuriant than the southern side of that mo! 
tain, but still moulded in the most majestic forms, and i 
as I hardly knew whether to prefer or no, to the spte] 
scenery which 1 had passed. The road is yet more nij 
and steep than that over the Gaughur, and the precis 
higher; or rather, perhaps, their height is more seen, becat 
(he trees are fewer and more stunted, and there is noth: 
to break the view from the brow to the very bottom, with 
roaring stream, and narrow shingly meadows. I know m 
what is the reason or instinct which induces all animals 
customed to mountain travelling, such as mules, sheep, bli 
cattle, and such ponies as I was now riding, to go by prefi 
encc as near the edge as possible. I have often observe 
and been puzzled to account for it. The road is, ind< 
smoother and most beaten there, but it has been this pi 
lection of theirs, which has in the first instance, made it _ T 
My present pony had this preference very decidedly, anftl 
often found him picking his way along, what I should h&$| 
thought, the extreme verge of safety. I was satisfied, ho# 
ever, that he knew best, and therefore let him take his 0W| 
course, though my constant attendants, the two sepoys, 
called out to him, “ Ah, Pearl, (his name,) go in the middl^ 
do not go on the brink.’’ The fact is, that though* there i] 
some fatigue there is no danger in any part of the road, if 4 
person is properly mounted and not nervous. ' 

The long-legged sepoy, who is, I find, a brahmin, as we| 
as his comrade, is certainly an excellent walker; when j 
stopped, as I made a point of doing from time to time, fiti 
mv party and my horse to take breatn, he always said -he wp 
no? tired; and he fairly beat the K.cmaoon chuprassees, thoqg} 
natives of the country. Both he and the elder man prbfeSH 
to like their journey exceedingly; and the latter was greattjj 
delighted this morning, when, on climbing a second moult 
tain, we had a more extensive and panoramic view of 
icy range than we had seen before, and the guides points 
out Meru! “ That, my lord, (he cried out,) is the greataft 
of all mountains! out of that Gunga flows !” The younger 
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not a man of many words, merely muttered Ram! 
a! Ram! . .. - 

had expected, from this hill, to see something like a ta- 
land or elevated plain, but found, instead, nothing but 
range of mountains after the other, quite as rugged, 

, generally speaking, more bare than those which wc liad 
till the horizon was terminated by a vast range of ice 
snow, extending its battalion of white shining spears 
|Oni east to west, as far as the eye could follow it, tnc prin- 
!|fol points rising i ike towers in the glittering rampart, but 
It connected by a chain of humbler glaciers. On one of the 
fiddle range of mountains before us a little lower than the 
pt, some white buildings appeared, and a few trees, with a 
jjpg zigzag road winding up the face of the hill. 

Pi?his 1 was told, was the city and fortress of Almorah. 
Re, other nearer features in the view were some extensive 
Re forests, some scattered villages of rather better appear- 
than those which wc had left, and the same marks of 
Industry in the successive terraces by which all the lower 
ferts ot the hills are intersected. These have by no means 
|bad effect in the landscape. The lines are too short and too 
rregular to have a formal appearance; the bushes and small 
lees which grow on their brinks look at a little distance ex- 
fetly like hedges; and the low stone walls, so far as they arc 
iscernible at all, seem natural accompaniments to steeps so 
figged and craggy. 

r The mountains" which I passed in these stages were all, so 
%t as I saw, of limestone. There are, indeed, vast detached 
passes of granite lying every where on the sides of the hills, 

II the valleys and the torrents; and the peaks of the moun- 
arins, if I "had climbed up to them, would doubtless have 
iroved of jtlie same substance. But limestone and course 
date are the materials of which the road and walls are made: 
gkd the few cottages which I have seen of a better appear- 
ance than the rest, (i passed two more villages in this day’s 
jftarch,) are built and roofed with the same materials, as arc 
060 the Government warehouses. I saw many European 
plants to-day. Cherry-trees were numerous. 1 observe^! a 
good deal of honey-suckle and some hips and haws, and one 
pjf the guides brought me a large handful of bilberries. I 
law, however, no ice; and, indeed, I had many opportuni- 
ties of observing, that, high as we had climbed in the course 
bC the day, we were not so high as when on the top of 
Paughur. Nothing could be finer than the climate. Though 
the sun pras hot before we got to our station, the distance, 
being seven coss, it was not unpleasant at any time of the 
day; nor though, in the shade it was certainly cold and chil- 



ly, was it more so than is usually felt in England m| 
finest part of October. 

-My sepoys, who, as all water-drinkers are, are crit 
the beverage, praised exceedingly the purity and light n 
the little streams which gushed across the road. Mr. 
derson indeed, had told me that the Khasyas pride themse 
much on their springs, and have been known to refuse adij 
tageous situations in the plain, saying, “how can we. 5 
good water there?” This, however, does not seem to 
late against their annual emigration. All the villages wfe 
we passed were empty, the people having gone to Barnet 
for the winter. One or two cottages, however, were stiill 
habited round the Company’s post, the master of one of whjj 
who, though dressed like a common Khasya peasant, s&idj 
was the Zemindar of the district, brought me some beawtjM 
lemons and some young potatoes, both the produce of * 
garden. Potatoes are much liked by the mountaineers, tr 
are becoming very common. They are, perhaps, among i 
most valuable presents which they are lively to receive fr< 
their new masters. _ 1 

My attention here, as elsewhere, is never quite withdraw 
from missionary inquiries, but in these annual cimgratio: 

I see a great hinderance to their reception of the Gospel, . 
the education of their children. At Aim or ah, however, an 
in the other towns, the case is, in some respects, different-?! 

The Company’s post is a small bungalow, with a st2 
smaller guard-room, which latter could only accoinmodal 
the Naitch and his party, whom we found in possessip^ 
while the stony soil all around would not admit of our pitc 
irig the tents. The soldiers and servants were, therefor 
obliged to sleep in the open air. 

During the afternoon, and soon after I had finished nij 
early dinner, a very fine cheerful old man, wiilT staff i n 
wallet, walked up and took his place by one of the fife* 
He announced himself as a pilgrim to Bhadrinath, and siH 
he had previously visited a holy place in Lahore, whose nap 
I could not make out, and was last returned from Jugg| 
natli and Calcutta, whence he had intended to visit the 
tfKn territories, but was prevented by the war. He wad,l 
native of Oucle, but hoped, he said, before he fixed hansel 
again at home, to sec Bombay and Poonah. I asked nil 
what made him undertake such long journevs ? He said 
hacT had a good and affectionate son, a havildar m the Cc 
pany’s service, who always sent him money, and had on. 
or twice come to sec him. Two years back he died, and le 
/him sixteen gold mohurs; but since 'that time, he said, he 
could settle to nothing, and at length lie had determined to 
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all the most holy spots he had heard of, and travel 
' the world till his melancholy legacy was exhausted. I. 
Id him 1 would pay the goomasnta for his dinner that day, ■ 
l which he thanked me, and said 44 so many great fcien had 
(vn him the same kindness, that he was not yet in want, 

; had never been obliged to ask for any thing.” lie was 
y curious to know who 1 was, with so many guards and 
rants in such a places and the name of ‘‘Lord Padre” 
», as usual, a great puzzle to him. He gave a very copi- 
account of his travels, the greater part of which I u«- 
_ stood pretty well, and he was much pleased by the in te- 
st which I took in his adventures. He remarked that Hin- 
Stan was the finest country and the most plentiful which 
i had seen. Next to that lie spoke well of Sinde, where 
t said things were still cheaper, but the water not so good, 
‘lore, Bengal, and Orissa, none of them were favourites, 
did he speak well of Keinaoon. It might, for all he 
aew, he said, be healthy, but what was that to him, who 
ras never ill any where, so he could get bread and water? 
■'here was something flighty in his manner, but on the whole 
i was a fine old pilgrim, and one well suited to 


“ Repay with many a tale the nightly bed.” 

■A nightly bed, indeed, 1 had not to offer him, but lie had as 
Epmfortable a birth by the fire as the sepoys could make him, 
Kid I heard his loud cheerful voice telling stories after his 
Bess of rice and ghee, till 1 myself dropped asleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ip ALMOKAII TO MEERUT. 

ItB.EE S USED AS GALLOWS— liHOOTEAHS KEMAOON SUBJECT 

TO EARTHQUAKES— H AYELB AG H— VEGETATION IN KEMAOON 

—ANIMALS AND BIRDS WILD DOGS VISITS FROM VAKEEL 

AND PUNDIT COLD AT PRUNY— POVERTY OF GHURWALI 

KOOSlLLA RIVER •DESCRIPTION OF OKUL POONGA PILL02- 

HEET RICE— EMETIC PROPERTY OF WILD TEA GHORKHif 

Bt)Y— MANNER OF CATCHING FISH CASAIPOOR— WOMEN 

SPINNING— WHITE BUFFALO— SUGAR MILL IMPERIAL TREE 

— MORADABAD MAKING ICE YOGIS AND TIGERS CANES 

SET ON FIRE BY FRICTION— PARTY OF SUPPOSED BHEELS— 
THUGS. 

November £7. — As we had to climb the eastern side of 
r«o steep a hill as that on which Almorah stands, I conceived 
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that the sun might possibly be troublesome, and 
little earlier than 1 had done the two preceding daysf we 
scende.1 into a valley with a very rapid river, the K 
running through it, over a rugged and stony bottom, 
abutments of a bridge which had, as usual, lost its arefe^ 
had only its slack rope, pointed out the place where we * 
to cross by rather a difficult ford , One of my followers, & 
Pariah do«;, who had come with us all the way from Bar^ 
fiir the sake of the scraps which L had ordered the cookJ 
give him, and by the sort of instinct which most dogs pos^ 
always attached himself to me as the hea l of the party, 
so alarmed at the blackness and roarin*r of the water uif 
sate down on the brink and howled pitifully when he saw 
going over. When he found it was a hopeless case, how«v< 
he mustered courage and followed. But on reaching 
other side, a new distress awaited him. One of my faitl 
sepoys had lagged behind as well as himself, and when 
found the usual number of my party not complete, he 
back to the brow of the hill and howled, then hurried aft4jj 
me as if afraid of being himself left behind, then back agftN 
to summon the loiterer, till the man came up, and he apprf" 
bonded thaf all was going on in its usual routine. It struf 
me forcibly to find the same dog-like and amiable qualities 
these neglected animals, as in their more fortunate -bi 
tlircu of Europe. The dog had, before this, been rather 
favourite with my party, and this will, I think, eslabli 
him in their good graces. 

We had two more toilsome ascents, and another deep an4 
black ford to pass before we reached the foot of the hill cj| 
Ahnorah. The town is approached by a very long and ste&g 
y/igtag road, which a few resolute men might defend againsj 
an army. On seeing the impenetrable nature ortFu& whcjjf 
country, one cannot help wondering how it ever should hav^ 
been conquered. Its first subjection, however, by the Ghogi 
khas, was in consequence of a disputed succession, and fai$ 
warded by the dissensions of the people themselves. Its rc$ 
cent conquest bv the British was aided by the goocl-will d 
.« the natives, whom the cruelty of their masters had dis* 
*posed to take part with any invader. The Khasyas in ev«g 
ry village lent their help, not only as guides, but in dri 
ging our guns up the hills, and giving every other as&Ul 
which they could supply. 

I was met by Mr. Traill about half a mile from the tov 
b mounted on a little pony like that which he had sent me 
* We rode together under a spreading toon-tree, solikeanasb 
that I at first mistook it for one. There are four of these 
trees in the four approaches to the town, one or otter of which 
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i usual gallows, when, which happens rarely, a capital 
iition takes place. Under the Ghorkhas all four wefe 
; in almost constant employment. 1 have, indeed, had 
on to find, from the conversation of my guides with Ab- 
lh, that this province is one of the parts of our Eastern 
pire, where the British Government is most popular, and 
ire we are still really regarded as the deliverers of the 
pie from an intolerable tyranny. I mentioned this to Mr. 
aill during our ride. He said that the Ghorkha govern- 
it had, certainly, been very tyrannical, less from the 
muds or inclination of the Court of Catmandu, than 
its want of power to keep in order the military chiefs, 
^wliom the conquest of the province had been effected, and 
not only had divided the lands among themselves, with* 
regard to the rights of the ancient proprietors, but, on 
j arrears of rent, sold the wives and children of the pea- 
ats into slavery, to an amount which was almost incredible, 
dishing at the same time, with barbarous severity, every 
earance of mutiny or discontent which these horrible pro- 
lings excited. He said that, at the present moment, 
Jly any young persons were to be found through the coun- 
ty who during the Ghorkha government, had been of a 
arketable age. Children there were, in plenty, but only 
Rch as had been born shortly before, or since the transfer of 
ie dominion to the British. The Court of Catmandu sent 
epeated edicts against the practice, which was in a fair way 
i extirpate their new subjects. But all which they did, or 
aught it necessary to do, was of no avail, and the country 
yas at the very lowest ebb of misery, when, happily for its 
urviving inhabitants, the Ghorkhas took it into their heads 
^quarrel with the English. 

* SNundidSVi, the highest peak in the world, is stated to be. 
k *i less than 25,689 feet above the sea, and four thousand 
et and upwards higher than Chimborazo. Bhadrinath and 
edarnath are merely two ends of the same mountain, its 
tight is 22,300 feet. The peak which the chuprassces called 
‘eru, is properly Sumeru, as distinguished by the modem 
l&undits'at least, from the celestial and fabulous one. ltliK^ 
Uy, however, pretty near the sources of the Ganges, and * 
at 23,000 feet high, though the three great peaks of St. 
orge, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, whence the Ganges 
ally flows, are from this point obscured by the intervening 
Ige of Kedarnath. Kedarnatli, Gungothee, Sumeru, and 
fundidevi, are all within the British territory, and Mr. 
Traill has been to the northward of them, though the peaks ' 
^rjbemselves have never been scaled. Nundidevi is, as the 
|fcrow flies, forty miles from Almorah, but following the wind- 
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log of the only accessible road, it is eight or nfeo 
march* Between it and the Chinese frontier, two mm 
ble races of men are found, the first the Bhooteahs, a 
golian tribe, worshippers of the Delai Lama, who are i 
be the descendants of one of the hordes who crossc 
snowy mountains with Tamerlane; the other, a savage 
who neither plough nor dig, but live by the chase an&g 
wild fruits only. They call themselves the original in hi 
taots of the soil, and appear to be the same people with i 
Puharrees of Rajmahal. 1 saw some Bhooteahs daring 
stay at Almorah, who had come down with a cargo of “ i 
lies,” tails of the “yak,” or mountain ox. They are; 
short, square built people, with the true Calmulc count 
nance and eye, and with the same remarkable cheerfuln^ 
uf character and expression, by which the C&imuk tribes ; 
in general distinguished. Their dress was also complete 
Tartar, large boots with their trowsers stuffed into the 
caftans girded round the waist, and little bonnets ed$ 
with black sheep’s skin. 

Beyond them is the Chinese frontier, strictly guarded h$| 
the jealous care of that Government. Mr. Moorcroft dkf,J 
indeed, pass it some years ago, and was kindly received byl 
one of the provincial Governors, but the poor man was'| 
thrown into prison and died there, as a punishment for hisd 
hospitality, and, since, nobody has been allowed to go be-^ 
yond-the frontier village. When Mr. Traill visited it theyj 
showed him great respect and attention; brought him fire-| 
wood, milk, eggs, earthen vessels, and would receive no pay^ 
mcnt; but on his mounting his horse to push on a little fur- jj 
ther, he was immediately surrounded and brought back^ 
though in the civilest manner, by the Tartar horsemen, who^ 
pleaded the positive orders of the Emperor. To tiftTnorth^ \; 
however, the small independent Tartar kingdom of Ladalt ^ 
has shown itself exceedingly hospitable and friendly. Mr. ? 
Moorcroft, when he was there, was treated with unbounded^ 
kindness and confidence, and their Khan has since sent a} 
formal offer, which I am sorry was declined, of his alle* 
i^tRce to the British Government. r 

^ To return from this digression, I found Almorah a suuiil^ 
but very curious and interesting town. It chiefly consist* - 
of one long street, running along the ridge of the mountail 
from the tort westward to a small block-house eastward^ 
with scattered bungalows, chiefly inhabited by Europeans*^ 
to the right and left hand on the descent of the hill. The'jj 
ftiain-street has a gate at each end, and, on a small scale, 
put me in mind of Chester* The houses ail stand on a lower i 
story of stone, open to the street, with strong square pillars. 
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3 the shops are, looking like some of the rows* Above, 

I buildings are of timber, exactly like those of Chester* 
roneor sometimes two very low stories, and surmounted by 

r sloping roof of heavygray slate, on which many of the in- 
**fetant& pile op their hay in small stacks for winter con- 
aption. The town is very neat, the street has a natural 
rement of slaty rock which is kept beautifully clean: the 
ue part of the houses is well white- washed, and adorned 
queer little paintings; and the tradesmen are not only 
wr but a much more respectable looking race than 1 had 
cted to see, from the tilth and poverty of the agricul- 
, Khasvas. 

We passed two or three little old pagodas and tanks, as 

II as a Mussulman burial-ground. The Mussulmans were 
ated with great rigour here during the Ghorkha govern- 
nt. They are now fully tolerated and protected, but their 

^numbers are* very small. Government, on the conquest of 
^Almorah, very liberally built a number of small bungalows 
in airy situations round it, for the accommodation, gratis, of 
‘fjtoy of their civil or military servants, who might come to 
preside here for their health. They are small low cottages 
• stone with slated roofs, and look extremely like the sea- 
lbathing cottages on the Welsh coast, having thick walls, 
(small windows, low rooms, and all the other peculiarities 
(most different from the generality of Anglo-Indian houses) 
vhich suit a boisterous and cold climate. Yet, in summer, 
i heat is considerable, and the valleys verv far from whole- 
being, some of them, indeed only a shade better than 
' Tandah, ami the rest of the Terrai. On the hill tops, how- 
ever, there is always a fine breeze, and, even in May and 
yhine, the nights are chilly. 

;> Thefe is another reason why the bungalows of this coun- 
try are built low. Kemaoon is extremely subject to carth- 
' quakes; scarcely a year passes without a shake or two, and 
Kfnough all have been slight since the English came, it would 
' not be wise to build upper roomed houses, unless, like the 
natives, they made the superstructure of timber. In the 
best of these bungalows I found Mr. Adams, who rcceit*iW 
Aiemost hospitably. He introduced me to Sir Robert Col- 
^qtthoun, the Commandant of the local troops of Kemaoon, 
jiwho invited me to accompany Mr. Adams and himself, on 
PMonday, to his house at Havelbagh, where the native lines 
fare, and where Mr. Adams is residing at present; as being 
!*a milder climate than that of Almoran. Mr. Adams had a 
I party to dine in the evening, and I found that almost all thd 
£ civil and military officers here were Scotch. 

Sunday 9 November 28.— This day I enjoyed the gratifica- 



lion of being the first Protestant Minister who had preac 
And administered the sacraments in so remote, yet So to 
brffted, a region. I had a very respectable congregation 
1 believe, all the Christian inhabitants of Altnorah and * 
velbagh. Mr. Adams allowed me to make use of the 
principal rooms in his house, which, by the help of the 1 
mg-doors between them, accommodated thirty or tWrtr 
persons with ease. I was, after service, introduced to ’ . 
Colquhoun, who is celebrated in the province as a boteLx 
along the mountain paths. I was also introduced teCafi 
Herbert who has the situation of geologist in this prov 
and who seems a very well-informed, as he is a veiy \ 
ing and unassuming man. He and Sir Robert Cokpi 
were just returned from a scientific expedition to the ei 
frontier, and gave an interesting account of the Gh 
troops there, wnom they described, as they have been _ 
rally represented, as among the smartest and most Europ 
like" soldiery of India. We had family prayers. 

I forgot to mention that, during this day, I walked up: 4 
the fort of Almorali; a very paltry thing, so ill contrived^ 
to be liable to an escalade from any daring enemy, and so : 
situated as to be commanded from two points of land on u 
posite sides, and not to have a drop of water within its wall! 

It is out of repair already, and certainly not worth meir 
ing. 

November 29. — I went down this morning to breakfast, m 
to remain, during the rest of my stay in Kemaoon, at Sir Rc 
bert Colquhoun’s at Havelbagn, by a steep and winding, bu 
firm and safe road, carried down the northern side ot tfe 
mountain of Almorali, into a larger valley than I had yet seehjSj 
in Kemaoon, where are lines for the provincial troops, air* 1 
sevesal bungalows for the civil officers. The situation is ve _ 
pretty, and indeed fine. At a considerable depth below thifS 
houses, through a narrow rocky glen, the deep black Koosillf| 
runs with much violence, crossed by one of those suspension*! 
bridges of branches and ropes made of grass, which have beenyp 
from considerable antiquity, common in these mountains, aagu| 
appear to have given the original hint both to the^chaU*-^ 
■Wttges of Europe, and those which Mr. Shakespear has 
invented. The situation is striking, and the picturesque 
feet extremely good, but the bridge at present so much out i 
repair, (a great many of the branches which compose its roai 
way being broken or decayed,) that I did not care to trust my 
self on it, particularly as I could not stand or cling so secure 
ly as the bare-footed natives of the country, on broken and de- s 
tached pieces of wood. 1 saw, howevef , one of the Khasyahs^ 
pass it, but with some apparent difficulty, and Mr. TrailH 



feed of having it taken down to prevent accidents* During 
? dry season the river is fordable, and by persons on foot 
ssed easily enough. On horseback, as I had occasion to 
i some days after, it is byno means a good ford, and none 
: mountain ponies could keep their legs on a bottom so un- 
hand rocky. 

avelbagh is probably 2500 feet lower than Almorah, and, 
I gammer, many of the vegetables of hot climates flourish 
Ttof ' eitremely well. The sugar-cane, however, does not 
five sufficiently to yield sugar, but plantains and mangoes 
to some perfection. It is remarkable, that though the 
timer is much hotter, there is, in winter, more and harder 
St here than at Almorah. In the neighbourhood of the 
vy mountains, the vegetation, as much of it as exists, is 
rfy approaching to that of Europe. Raspberries, black- 
ries, cranberries, and bilberries, are found in considerable 
Sbers. The birch and willow here, as in Norway, are the 
Sites t trees which show themselves to persons ascending the 
. WR«| but the sides and lower ravines of their feet are covered 
*pvith. noble silver-fir. But few cedars are now found in the 
province; tradition describes them as having been once very 
Numerous, and as having been destroyed owing to their value 
fas building materials, a fact which seems attested by the cir- 
cumstance that all the beam#* in the old Raja’s palace at Al- 
ah, when that was taken down to make room for the fort, 
fere found to be of cedar. In the present forests, fir is the 
availing timber, but, except the silver* firs already spoken of. 
a very bad and worthless, though tall and stately kind. 
Great devastations are generally made in these woods, part- 
ly by the increase of population, building, and agriculture, 
fpartly by the wasteful habits of travellers, who cut dow r n 
Multitudes of young trees to make temporary huts, and for 
$uel, while the cattle and goats which browze on the moun- 
tains prevent a great part of the seedlings from rising. Un- 
less some precautions are taken, the inhabited parts of Kema- 
|wm will soon be wretchedly bare of wood, and the country, 
Mready too arid, will not only lose its beauty, but its small 
apace of fertility. Of the inhabitants every body seems to 
speak’ well. They are, indeed, dirty to a degree w'hich 
* ver sa w among Hindoos, and extremely averse to any improve- 
ment in their rude and inefficient agriculture, but they arc 
inmost, peaceable, and cheerful, and, in the species of labour 
jft® which they are accustomed, extremely diligent. There 
Nre hardly twelve convicts now in the gaol of Almorah: and 
the great majority cases which come before Mr. Traill are 


inning affrays, arising from disputed boundaries, trespass", 
W quarrels at fair and market, s The only serious public 
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cases which are at all prevalent, are adultery, and, sometimcijB 
carrying off women to marry them forcibly. They Vase thefl 
Women ill, and employ them in the mo 9 t laborious tasks,*!! 
which, indeed, a wife is regarded by the IChasya pageant ^|| 
one of the most laborious and valuable of his donwik- 
These people, though rigid Hindoos, are not so inhos^hNWH 
as their brethren of the plain. Even Europeans tfavellia« 
through the country, who will put up with such accbmm^M 
tions as the peasantry have to offer, are almost sur&of he|f|j| 
well received, and have no need of carrying tents with 
provided their journey is made at a time when the peasan teS 
are at home to receive them, and not during the annual fosS 
"ration to the plains. The population of Kemaoon amouxp|| 
to about 300, 000 5 that of Ghurwal, on the other side of 
Alacananda, is yet more considerable, and the people in ahig||| 
er state of civilization and intelligence. Of this latter ptjgm 
vince only a small part constitutes the 6C reserved donumei|| 
of the Raja of Kemaoon.” The capital of his little territon| 
is called l)era. He is described as a mild tempered man, m 
a careless governor, and too fond of money. 

There are larks in Kemaoon of a sort not very differed 
from the English, as well as quails, partridges, and pheasants^ 
The thrush is, as I have mentioned, black. A little bird y 


whose note nearly resembles that of a robin, is black and| 
red; and there is no singing bird here exactly answer*.ig ; t«§ 
any in Europe, except the goldfinch, which is found at the| 
foot of the snowy mountains. Eagles are numerous, ap|| 
very large and formidable, and, as their nests are high up 
inaccessible crags, and amid the glaciers, it is not easy teij 
abate the nuisance. They do much injury to the shepherd^ 
and goatherds, and sometimes carry away the poor naked*! 
( hilditm of the peasants. . J 

Of wild quadrupeds, besides those which I have mentioned^ 
in my journal of the way up the hills, there are hares, mucl^; 
larger and finer than in Hindostan or Bengal, and not in£$$g 
rior to those of Europe. The chamois is not uncommon 
the snowy mountains, but scarce elsewhere. There areaUqp 
lynxes, and bears are common and mischievous throughput, 
me province. Though they do not, except when pressed by 
hunger, eat flesh, preferring roots, berries, and honey, they* . 
as if out of capricious cruelty, often worry and destroy 3 $ 
passenger. They arc said particularly to attack women, a 
/peculiarity which has been remarked in the bear in other 
countries and which is one of the many presumptions that, 
they belong to the same class of animals with the baboon and 
oran-outang. The musk-deer is only found in the highest 
and coldest parts of the province, and the neighbouring coun« 
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SLtf Thibet and T&taryi > It mttiot bear eve# iii^heai 
Klmortih. The setae observation ftppKeS tO the yak^they 
fop as seen as they leave the neighbourhood of Ihe^be,' 
$jfe g!#iti-geat ; isWl five, but its wool soon degenerate*,* 
^sumption as to the event of the^apem* 
St of col$u&u% them in Europe, which has been tried 'fit 
^fce.oh ho large a scale. On the other hand, the anifimk 
PpL« south seem to do very well among the snow. English 
m hnpaired by the climate of the plains, improve in 
Stbgth, sine, and sagacity, among the BhoOteahs; and, what 
rV&y remarkable, in a winter or two they acquire me same 
short shawl-wool, mixed up with their own hair, which 
languishes the indigenous animals of the country. The 
Ike'S, in a considerable degree, the case with horses: those 
K&dh the Bbooteahs bring down for sale are very beautiful, 
ip&h rather shaggy little creatures, resembling extremely 
P Siberian ponies which I saw in Petersburg. The tiger is 
Inad quite up to the glaciers, of size and ferocity undimi- 
tshed, but I could not learn whether he has shawl-wool or 


jfr The fact of his hardiness, however, proves sufficiently 
fc&t he, the lion, and the hyaena, (which is also common here.) 
my have lived in England and France without any such 
hange of climate as my friend Mr. Buckland supposes to 
ave taken place. Another instance fell under my know- 
fedge of how much the poor hyaena is wronged, when he is 
escribed as untameable. Mr. Traill had one several years, 
diich followed him about like a dog, and fawned on those 
nth whom he was acquainted in almost the same manner. 
Ir. Adam, and Lady Colquhoun, had each of them beauti- 
l\ flying squirrels, which, they told me, are not unpotnmon 
I the colder and higher parts "of these woods. They were 
s taiqp as squirrels usually are, and had all the habits of 
lie European animal. They w r ere, however, a little larger, 
r perhaps appeared so from the large folds of loose skin, 
Covered with beautiful soft and thick fur, which, when they 
leased, they extended by stretching out their hind and 
are feet. Mr. Traill had several skins of chamois in Bis 


ossession. The animal seems nearly of the same size and 
olour with those which I saw, and with the pictures 
European one. It is, however, I think, more shaggy, ami 
etfOc protected aginst the cold; more like, in fact, a com- 
lon goat, and its horns seem larger. 

Small marmots of the Alpine kind abound in the neigh* 
ourhood of the snow, but none of the “ Leming” or Lapland 
pecies that 1 could hear of. If they existed, their numbers 
nd annual incursions into the cultivated districts woukV 
irobahly, soon make them well l&own. 



The rats of this country *ra the same with those of 
and are very numerous and troublesome. One of the 
•cmums animals I saw or beard of was a wild dc^ 
to Mr. Adam. These animals are considerably 
stronger than a fox, Which, in the circumstanceisof '4 
fiir, they much resemble. They hunt, however, in" 
give tongue like dogs, and possess a very fine scent, 
make, of course, tremendous havocamong the game in^ 
hills; but that mischief they are said amply to repayf 
straying wild beasts, and even tigors. This assertion 
first made, at least in print, in Captain Williamson V 
sports of India, but obtained very little credit Ni 
my Kemaoon friends, however, doubted the fact, 
said, was the universal txelief of the Khasya peasants, 
was corroborated by the fact of tigers having been 
lately killed and torn in pieces, which could be ascri) 
no other enemy. Mr. Traill did not, indeed, suppose 
they would actually chase a tiger by preference, bat thu 
in the pursuit of other game, they fall in'with either tiger 
lion, they had both the power ancl the will, from their nr 
bers, swiftness, courage, and ferocity, to rush in on him 
tear him in pieces, betore he would nave time to strike r 
than one or two blows with his tremendous paws. Each 
these would no doubt kill a dog, but in the meantime a 
dred others would be at his throat, his back, and sides, 
he would sink under the multitude of his compar&tivell 
ble enemies. Mr. Adam’s dog was exceedingly wild 
fierce. He was brought for me to see him, led bv two 
who held him between them in a long chain, ana he si 
gled desperately all the time to recover his liberty. B 
begun to endure, with somewhat more placability, the 
sence of the man w ho feeds him, but is at present wildhr 9 
think, than any fox I ever saw, who had been so much as J 
months iu captivity. If he were domesticated, I could 
ceive his being a fine and valuable animal. Of dogs he 
the strongest resemblance to those of the Esquimaux 
Kamtchadales, as represented in Bewick’s engravings. « 
^ I had two native visiters during my stay at Hayelbqp^ 
^t)ne was a vakeel from the Ghorkhali Government, who 
how residing in Kemaoon, and begged to pay his respeete| 
He was a little, stout, square-built man, with a trueCaUnmB 
countenance, figure, and complexion, the latter being conM 
^Oerably fairer than those of Hindostan. He had an mteitjg 
gent eye and frank, lively manner, but my conversation m 
.him was necessarily very limited. He brought some mul$| 
in its form when first taken from the gnimal, as a present! 
and I invested him withe: shawl, {with which the kindness of 
Vox.. I. 36 


I rani supplied me, as usual on such occasions, frop^fhe 
ment storehouse. 1 had the satisfaction to learn &at 
was much pleased with his visit and the little I was able 
y to him. My second visitant was the Pundit of the 
Jx&al Court of Kemaoon, a learned brahmin, and a great 
ologer. He Had professed to Mr. Traill a desire to see 
and asked if I were as well informed in the Vedas, Pu- 
and other sacred bookg of the Hindoos, as another 
Ipe&n Pundit whom he had heard preach some years be* 
at the great fair of Hurdwar? He evidently mepnt the 
Missionary, Mr. Chamberlayne; and it pleased me 
nd that this good and able, though bigoted man, had left 
^“urable impression behind him among his auditors. Mr. 
told him that I had been only a short time in the coun- 
but he was still anxious to see me, and 1 regretted much 
nd, when we met, that his utterance was so rapid and in- 
nct that 1 could understand less of his conversation than 
most Hindoos whom 1 have met with. He explained to 
1 however, that three or four years before the British con- 
ed Kemaoon he had, through his acquaintance with the 
foretold the event, and that his calculation, signed and 


discovered three new stars, in the shape of a triangle, 
|auth-east of the great bear, which, by their position, as- 
Bred the north an ascendancy over the east, and implied 
Wit we should triumph in our present struggle with the Bir- 
Rn empire. I asked him some questions about the form of 
me earth, the source of the Ganges, the situation oi mount 
Meru, and received better answers than I expected. He 
m that, in old times, the Ganges was supposed to rise from 
H&lint Meru, but that modern Hindoos, at least the enlight- 
Bid, gave the name of Meru to the North Pole, and were 
ware that Gunga rose from the peaks, one of which I bad 
fpiyi above Gungotrec, and south of the great snowy range, 
which he called, not Himalaya, but Himmachund. He 
pfegked at the fancy of the elephant and tortoise, whom the 
Bandits of Benares placed as supporters to the earth, and 
if|d it, was a part of the same system with that which mad£ 
dearth flat, and girded in by six other worlds, each having” 1 
ll bWn ocean. I drew a diagram of the world with its cir- 
and he recognized them with great delight, show- 
mg me the suirs path along the ecliptic. He expressed a 
pat desire to learn more of the European discoveries in as^ 
[jtmomy and geography, and listened with much attention to 
nr account (iu which I frequently had recourse to Mr. Traill, 
^interpreter) of the Copernican system, and the relative 
Ktttations of England, Russia, Tuikey, Persia, Arabia, and 


India. Hie asked if we had yet discovered the Sorter 
to india through the ice of the North Pole, of 
said, he had heard from a brahmin of Benares, who 
account from Colonel Wilford: and he knew America 
the name of 44 the New World,” and as one of the 
that the earth was round. He was very anxious id 
any Hindoo books containing the improved system of a 
nomy and geography; and complained that Dr. II 
>n, had promised to send him some, but 
teh it. • He is evidently a man of considerable taleu 
extremely desirous to improve whatever opportuniti 
knowledge fall in his way; and, like all these mountain 
he is of a lively cheerful turn, without any of the croii 
manner and flattering address which is apparent in 
the Hindoos of Calcutta and Benares. 

It is pleasing to see on how apparent good terms ! 
Traill is with all these people. Their manner in talking 
him is erect, open, and cheerful, like persons who are 
dressing a superior whom they love, and with whom theyi 


and has declined, as Sir Robert Colquhoun told me, sev 
situations of much greater emolument for the sake of re 
ing with them. He has probably, indeed, chosen wi 
since, though he may not return home so rich a man, he 
far more likely to take with him the power of enjoying 
and property. Almost the whole of the dry season ne 
travelling about in the discharge of his official duty, and 
was a mere chance which gave me the advantage of meetf 
him now at Almorah. 

December 2.— I set out early this morning in com 
with* Sir Robert and Lady Colquhoun for Chilkeah. 
Traill had lent me a couple of tents for this journey 
with a good deal of my heavier baggage, had been sent 
day before. A still greater number of coolies were ne< 


day before. A still greater number of coolies were ne< 
sary than in my ascent from Bamoury, partly on account 
some presents of honey, &c. which I had received, 
jriiich required to be carried, like the rest, on men’s-h 
partly because, from the wild and uninhabited characj^r] 
some part of the country which we were to traverse, it" 
necessary to give up two mules for the transport of the' 
yisions and necessaries of the coolies themselves. We I 
good deal of plague and trouble in dividing the loads to be 
ried by each man, and were harassed by pitiful complain 
from almost all, of their inability to go through such an < 
pedition, and by their entreaties to be left behind. It seei 
singular that, among so foor a people, with whom a job 
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might at first seem no trifling object, this relqctan^ 
d existence the ratesat which, according to the 
ons of Government, their labour is repaid on these dcca- 
tjeiqg arranged at two anas for eacn march, with a si- 
sum For their return home, exceeds the average rate ot 


Jcultural labour through India, and is much above any 
Jg. wtoph they were likely to have earned at home, "Vet 
that they ate always pressed to this service; that 
almost always endeavour to excuse themselves; that 
$re apt to desert the first opportunity, even to the for- 
fitre of their legal hire; and, which tells well for their ho- 
1 y at least, that, when any suspicion exists that they feel 
liar reluctance, no way" is found so efficacious to keep 
as .to pay them their money in advance. I can under- 
l their aversion to this employment during the rainy 
ion, when it is really at the risk of life that people de- 
d into the Terrai, or the lower valleys of this province. 
i at present, though they may encounter hardship and fa- 
e, tn^re is, literally, no danger; and I can only account 
their reluctance, by supposing that as yet there exists in 
fxmoon no sufficient occupation for coolies to induce any 
Linber of men to addict themselves to this pursuit alone, 
d that other peasants feel unwilling to separate from their 
ies, and desert their usual routine of industry for an un 
in and fatiguing, though profitable employment, 
rom this cause, or from carelessness or corruption on the 
of Mr. Traill’s chuprassces, many of the men whom 
had levied were found quite unfit for the journey now 
ore ns. Three were sent back as being poor old creatures 
could hardly carry themselves, without any additional 
en, and four were boys whom I should have also rejeci- 
if it had not appealed that they, of all the party, Were 
t the only willing recruits; that there were necessarily 
one light packages which a boy might easily carry; and if J 
not apprehended that, if we lost these coolies, we might 
ibly find much difficulty in getting others in their room, 
it was, the party set out so late that they soon found it: 
srible for loaded mules to travel such roads by such, 
y tight, and we overtook them tittle more than half way* 
0T some rocks, where they had been obliged to lodge lor 
night. In the midst of these movements one of our par- 
[was left behind, for whom I was sincerely sorry. I mean 
poor Pariah dog. He had been taking a lively interest,' 
the rest of his species, in the packing up the day before: 
td I found him in the morning in his usual post, as if ready 
attend me. 1 missed him when we had gone on about a 
tss, but even then m^de/no doubt'of his following with the 
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s^ryants. He did not copie t however, and I 

rhlcnla; 


hlscourage failed him at the first ford which 
- nsar the suspension-bridge, and which was, indeed, 
dable one. 

Oar road was very wild and nigged, by the sidesl 
the ridges of craggy mountains covered with SctemJ 
by-paths in which none but mountain ponies, who 
any where that a dog can go, would have been abl 
their legs. I observed that our little coursers, on i 

a difficult place, always looked round to see if t&tire a 
any eafsier track, and if there were, pulled hard to^e 
that if tliis were not the case, they often, particularly j 
of a deep descent, stood pawing with tneirTore-fJ^ 
time, as if to satisfy themselves of its practicability* u 
they had doubts, usually stood stock still and refused i 
any further, under which circumstances it was always^ 
to dismount These places, however, did not occur ^ 
often, though there were more than one which they we “ 
and down without hesitation, which I cbuld compare 
thing but the broken staircase of a ruined castle. 

We encamped near a village named Pruny, on a betel 
piece of rocky pasture-ground, situated between the$ 
peaks of a lofty mountain, and surrounded, on every side 
a forest of fir and cedar trees. At a little distance fron 
tents, some people who had been sent on by Mr. Trw 
prepare the Zemindars to afford the necessary supplies, 
constructed a sort of bower or wigwam of pine branches 
the use of our followers. Nothing could be ruder than ti 
leafy screens; but with plenty of straw, a blazing fire/* 
sheltered situation, they seemed to satisfy our people; 
could I help noticing that, though we were now 600(H 
aboye the level of the sea, and it was freezing in the st* 
almost all day, the sepoys, soon after their arrival, «steiy 
off all their clothes but their waist-clothes, went to i 
themselves as usual in the brook, and remained naked-' 
day till the sun was actually setting; so little reason.! 
we for accusing these people of effeminacy or softness/ 
in circumstances most at variance wUh their general f 
* and sensations. I myself, though 1 had a good Bta 
•quilt, and cloak, was so cold at night that I could k 
sleep. My tent, indeed, was small and thin, and eca 
afforded more shelter than the pine-boughs, with the di< 
'Vantage of having no fire and no neighbours to "keep 
warm. The water in the basin was frozen as ■ ham i 
thick as it might have been, under similar circumstances^! 
Siigland, to the great astonishment and delight of my Cl 
cutta servant, who had never seen sufch a cake of jice 8e& 
r 36 * \ , 





B vc, sincerely regretted tfaat he could Bofccarrp' 
talcuttaca* a cuisbsity. * * ** 

cfioa of the eettiog eun an the snowy mountain* ■> 
ely beautiful. One of tile peaks of Nefi dt d wi 
ensiderable time together/ a perfect me^cote. 
&o a magnificent echo near our encampment, 
vfcred with remarkable distinctness, ana great 
mellowness, all the different light infantry s*g- 
bugle of Sir Robert Colquhoun’s rangers, which 
ght with him. 

3. — The name of this day’s encampment t hare 
■fatten, ligpas also near a mountain-top, on the skirt of 
ns fir-woou and near a village, in which we found, what 
Hpt always found at this season, a considerable number of 
Mhotants yet remaining. Their houses were all of two 
Elios, the lowest was just high enough to allow their dimt* 
Wire cows and goats to shelter there; and the upper one 
■dh was of timber, with a sloping slate roof, was about as 
jftr and in the same shape as an ordinary cottage garret, 
fdront of each cottage were some small stacks of straw, 
$pie others were perched on the roof, to be more efteciual- 
f Out of the reach of the cattle; and all the neighbouring 

g i was built up in narrow terraces, and the subject of 
is cultivation. The inside of their houses, so well 
ild distinguish from the door, was not so dirty as the 
nee of the people would have led me to suppose; and 
>le had that sort of faint likeness of a Shropshire cot- 
lioh, faint as it was, was interesting to me. We 
two fords in this day’s inarch, the first so bad and 
jwny that it was necessary to unload the mules, and carry 
fa ( baggage over on men’s heads. There were also more 
pees than one, where to dismount from our ponies was a 
noter of absolute necessity. 

fp?his is, howevei, the most frequented road into Kemnoon, 
lleadmg from Cashipoor and Chilkeath, the two best at- 
nided marts on its frontier; and we passed every day, 1 
&k, above 100 Khasyas, all with burdens on their heads, 
fflingjdong these rugged paths. In Kemaoon the head 
Mil neck Seem the constant vehicles; but the Ghurwali, or* 
natAtants of the western district of our mountain pro/ 
mce$y who arc said to be a more intelligent race than tneir 
feethren, carry their burdens on the back, with a truss like 
(Sit of an' English porter. They thus do more work 
lore ease to tnemselves. But tne adherence to “dustooiv” 
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mni they eab It is tfeegma of a kind ofltek***- 
odks like clover-seed: the floOT,braii, husk aodulkis 
ntothick coarse cakes, like those for elephants* Laarifr* 

Lre sot baked as the elephant’s bread is, but laid QAifol 
md searched or toasted there, so that part is raw- : 
jart ashes* To such a people potatoes mustindeeT 
>xceedifig and obvious blessing. I had a singular 
.his evening of the fact how mere children all soldtai| 

[ think particularly sepoys, are when but a little out life 
isual way. On going to the place where my esc#t 
lotted,* I found that there was not room for them all 
shelter, and that four were preparing to sleep (nghe open 
Within a hundred yards stood another similar«butuiiv 
;>ied, a little out of repair, but tolerably tenantabte. 
lo you not go thither?” was my question. 44 We like 
deep altogether,” was their answer. 44 But why net 
f.he branches here, and make your own hut larger? i 


now and then by exclamations of 44 Good, good, poor 
providers” 

The night was again cold y tfe©qgh not so severe as the 
f was surprised to fend so litUe>»ne 9 and so few wild 
mals of any kind in a country or this nature. Sir R. 
ijuhoun told me that he had, m his preceding journo; 
ucrally both heard and seen more than we had met with, i 
which* were confined to a small flock or covey of ju 
fowl, which Lady Colquhoun saw, but which 1 only 
crowing and cackling. My companions were not able 
tell me whether the jungle, poultry had ever been fa 
The common domestic fowl of the country, for the inh 
tants, rigid Hindoos as they are in other respects,* do 
object to the touch of feathers, are almost exactly like t 
of the wood. Both resemble bantams in eveiy respect, 
cent that their legs are not feathered. Bears, Sir R. I 
quhoun and all the Khasyas said, are numerous in t: 
woods. We, however, saw none. Tigers are n$t 
abundant, and the appearance of one excites a sort of an 
and outcry in a neighbourhood, like that of a mad-dog 


and outcry in a neighbourhood, like that of a mad-dog 
Europe. It is not, however, thought desirable to wan 
far from the usual track, particularly unarmed or ^lone* 
once took a little stroll, through with Mr. Boulderson’a 
ble-borrelled gun in my hand; and found that my disap] 
ance had occasioned a sort of sensation in the camp, 
that my two faithful sepoys were posting after me. 

This occurred the np&t day, the 4th, when, for the sal 


pro8pe c t, wc breaWtoted, balf-Wto <W iajm 
„ , on ClwttWMc^ DpTi) the.hifhftst iaountam Wm* 
^^tu^Uyclimbed, (for I did uot go to mp pmk..a£,< 
^fcvr,) sod barely inferior in height to ibis last' named 
Tae Gaugbnr, Sir. R. . Colqunoun tells me, ia about 
et bub; Choumoko Devi is 7800. At the summit, 
> m that of mount G&ughur^ is ornamented with no- 
^“j Cjpross, toon, and Sr, is a small temple of not 
; structure, in the verandah of which we sate during 
^ of the day, and again proceeded in the afternoon, 
view was very magnificent; nothing which 1 ever saw 
" i the majesty of some parts of the mountain scenery 
1 1 hav^assed through m this province. There is, in- 
a want of water, and I could not help thinking how 
tfully these hills would have been reflected in the noble 
of Norway. But over Norway they have the advan- 
j of a more brilliant sky, a warmer and more luxuriant 
station, a still greater ruggedness and variety of outline, 
l is found in Dovre or Fflle-Fiel; all, the icy mountains 
i such a diadem and centre to the view, as not even Switz- 
and can show. I thought theUt particularly grand when 
i£en in the gray of the morning, while their cold distinct 
ne was visible along the~&pk sky, with no refraction to 
le, or vapours to cou^pi^ At other times their forms 
according to the shifting tights and shadows; and if it 
not for the identity ofauuanon, t could sometimes have 
ubted whether the pealqrVrhich I saw in the haze of noon, 
ire the same with those which in the crimson light of the 
Setting, or the amber brilliancy of the rising sun, had de- 
lated me in so different a manner. Seen, however, as they 
iaj be, they are always t>eauti|jil and wonderful; and I looked 
ta .them from Choumoka Deviwith the more admiration be- 
pa Tknew that I was then to bid them adieu. 
y J e descended thence by a long and rugged declivity of 
►out seven miles, at first through pine woods, then over ground 
iftially cultivated, then through a beautiful and awful dell, 
grounded by high crags, in which limestone again took place 
plate and granite, overhung by beautiful trees and .under- 
, "of almost every kind which I have met with in 
tf* India, and swarming with the pretty white monkeyS 
^whtdi I have already taken notice. At the bottom of this 
f waaa torrent, now containing but little water, but by 
i width of its bed, and the huge granite blocks which 
stained by way of pebbles, sufficiently showing what .sort 
*a stream it must be in the rainy season. We followed, 
is about half a mile further, and found our tents pitched 
| an angle of the overhanging rock$ with a fine old paepul 




The peepul which ! have noticed is a sacred trbe, 
name to the place, having been planted by a deVfbt j 
saint, and therefore called 44 puntka-peepui,” the p 
the caste* We should all of us have likedto have 
here for Sundays but it could not be done without eh* 
ing my arrival at Moradabad on the following Saturd 
\fe therefore sent on our breakfast-tent as usual, ’! 
much warmer here tlian in the high grounds; and the 
of the rustling leaves was so like rain, that I #ere th 


calling out to know if it rained, I was told that the 
was beautiful. 

December 5. — This morning we had a very tiresome ' 
to a village named (Muil-doonga, Besides divers roc*^ 
cents ana descents, and without taking into considers 
that what little level jj&ttgid we met with was on the stffe 
torrent, and so paved loose stones, as to be 

than most beaches of the fi«^roforded the Koosilla n# 
than twelve times, through^Hp^ stream frequently as 
as tlie middle of our saddlp^md 1 over a bottom the 


rocky and uneven I wer^phllPf r Tbe mules were 
rily unloaded no less fhtbi thre«^iipes ; it was with the; 
est difficulty the ponies could their legs, and we 
all wet and dry three or four times over, to our knees i 
higher. Nothing could be clever than the water, or ta 
beautiful than tne swarms of tSout which we saw p' 
round us, but under sueh v circumstances we had nO 
leisure for speculation; and Several complaints were h 
though fewest I think from Lady Colquhoun, that the 
was colder tlian ice. Our sepoys prayed, with chat 
teeth, that we might soon get into a sunny place, the i 
tains having, for the greater part of the march, comp 
kept us in the shade. They were, however, so fortun 
to find the expiring embers of three fires in different, p] 

Jthe remnants of encampments made by travellers the, 
before, on which they neaped dry sticks, and sc 
good humour again. 

/ Okul-doonga is a village of about ten families, si 
a small plain elevated above the river, and surrounded on 
sides by deep woody ravines, and on the other by as wild 
r woody mountains. Though stony, it seemed fertile, and 
in a state of rich cultivation, uniting, like Oude, most of «■ 
productions of temperate and tropical climates* W e all si 



* 

*• 



_ istae slopfc»*btl 

txbutf ^Wfeat a ptketf for a h&ttsejand how 
would be admired ia England !” Our admiratipij was 
aisfeed, when, on taking our evening’s strollf-ve 
;lib jMy« f deer, and die crowing of pheasants and 
osinthe woods; or when a basket of bilberries, and 


i - l 




But afewinquiries at the village damped these ptea- 
& feelings. The place wa9 described as little less un- 
than the Terr&i. It was, indeed, inhabited by some 
le #roughout the year, but they said they had all 
during the rains; and that when it was hot the hills 
rma. the breezes. Their cottages* however, though small, 
tolerably neat and comfortable. The people seemed 


, t ■,) i'i YMTn * if Jl ■ * i [, l lMlVtjjClj>0 M s I Will I 


i though of this I saw no yjfBjle signs, were appa- 
y wealthier anymore intelligeptthan the generality of 
mountain neighbours. 'JEfestFi * ' • 
e huts which they had putm^K^fe people, were of a 
superior description in p ^ M pf comfort, and ingenious- 
frdcul&ted to save tfeBM^^^^ixble, as well' as the waste 
^“edbranches and sting ^^W fey were made of frames of 
each somethi^^^^Hrale in shape and size, well 
hed, but light, a® place to place, 

kth^y supported w^^€^y”were wanted, and 

away again and lah!'^Rb store, so soon as the travel- 
/for whom they were induced, had left them. Among 
hhurwali. Sir K. IMqgfemil' J said, this was the usual me- 
but in Kemaoon he seen it before. Indeed 

Jatyle of cultivation, an^MM^ Other circumstances, im- 
A ifyit the people of thlam^rict, or their Zemindars, 
re far better managers than those near Almorah. The 
ie grown in this neighbourhood, and from hence down as 
r as Dikkalee, is of a very superior quality, and celebrated 
nver India for its whiteness and firmness. It is general- 
ailed Pillibheet rice, from a town of that name in Rohil- 
where is a considerable fair at which it is sold, and , 
it first attracted European notice. It is, however, the* 
t not of Rohilcund, but of this valley, and is to be pUr- 
in most perfection at Chilkeah. The district is also 
ated for its bamboos, which, though small, are remark 
tough, and seem to gain consistency and soundness from 
tain degree of frost. The same is said to be the case 
plantains* The tea-plant grows wild all through Kema- \ 
but cannot be madf use of, from an emetic Quality which 
possesses. This migh^ perhaps, be removed by cultivation, 




■without interest; he was the son of an ........ 

who during their occupation of the country had betifc 
dar of Havelbagh, ana had been killed fightings 
English. This boy had been since m&int&ined^A££~ 7 
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ion to prove his high 
clasp and chain, and a 
solute and independ 
ed to this character, 
a bow and a fishi 
about sixteen, b 
ambition was now/to 
Sir R. Colquhoun tp ad 
should like much to do it, 
ever, told him, 
he would see wha 
liim liberally for fci 
other basket next & 
feared the fisher ipon of m 
a moment’s recollection, at 
if I have your orders I.wi 
teresting specimen of a f 


a little Ghorkha 
m 
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all three went in l^p evening to 
their Mts* It wss a email cspid in 
than usual, above and below which waa a ... 
spate between which they scooped QUt all theseh 
could find, having, as 1 understood, drawn tir^ ' 
postle directions op sad down the stream, til 
closed ^considerable number in a comparats 
To catch them, however, they had neither 

nets, nor any thing but 

teeth, they used with “ 


the large stones in a 
was taken, from 
for ourselves, and 
poys, we told the 
who were chiefly 
take tiie rest tb 
humour, follow* 
often happens, i 
While this 
Why do not 
him. “ I can 
what use to Joel 
character* I wish 
our army; for, if 
ot an excellent P 
All the fish, except the 
mouths, with a strong 
servable. The comm*# 
selves by this means tp 
cure against the violence 
also like those of fingta 
lour. I this evening took I 


which, 
hunting 1 

W 3k 

otoe or fc 

, the seroptai 

had assisted in the 




mwrk: 


scramble, TWt in 
* to their pay i 
1 than the pay ittotf, 

y^iq^Mpu-/ 

* t answer* **« 

»#y* 

le emplo 
oy of thee) 

rivers have 
ethm than is ns 
that they fasten 
cks is order to he 
stream. Thera are't 
of them of tighter 
of ray kind friends, who j 


tended to remain here another day and then to to arch |ty 
foot of the lulls to Bamoury. 

December 7.— The wav from Dikkalee to Chilkeah.il 
‘forest, but by no means level like the tract betwhen Ban 
and Ruderpoor. It is a collection of rocky and woody, 
with a very good road winding through them. Hie g 
king, and the jangle in seven! places thick, but the 
many of them very fine ones, stand a good way -apart, 
length a steep pitch of ragged road brought us oat on 
Mam, mid we saw a wretched village before ns, with toy tc 
white and shining in the morning sun, beside it Hie 

inhabitants of ChUkeah was not prqmP 


appearance of the 
Vot. I. 
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They had the same kips, the yellows same dull vet 

ok, the sjnne rag - ^ ‘ 

is md shields, as t 


kiu# scanty closing, the. same 
B in the other parts of these *in~ 
Their cottages were half buried in tall 
id the place had not a more auspicious look than the 
unhealthy of the eastern villages, 
a the mohout, however, of my elephant, which was 
meet me, I had the satisfaction of learning that all 
eopl#'wV e well; and in the apparent, and 1 believe sin- 
cqrdBslIty which both sepoys and servants displayed sn 
rafter this absence, in returning to my own “ac- 
nt” and furniture, injrevisiting Cabul and Nes- 
in hearing again th e.^|m v of the two little chil- 
of the mohout, 1 fet^for a;iiiO®^ut something like the 
fcsUre of home, till 1 recollec^b^w far I still was, and 


jl'was likely to be, si 
t home agreeable to me. 
yed me at the heat) of his com 
am, and fife, gavtf a short and* 
ess of his party. TI 
;from Tandah to Ci 
days, and thence advanced' 
an afad animals, except w 
ievously bruised seve: 

|d-piece to Alin ^ 

|ke out again as 
of her services 
fortunate that we 
f Chtlkeah, though a _ 
in unimportant one at 
f the principal marts 
krough that country into 


from those who only 
soubahdar, who re- 
presented arms, 

> account of the 
ight through the 
lined there a few 
eah| all were well, both 
Which had been 
ng to carry a 
strange to say, 
the lulls! The 
convenient, but it 
. ^ , lies a way. 

look at, is by no means 
ns of the year, being one 
into Kemaoon, and 
y. A great num- 


o£ temporary huts rang^8|iti the form ot’ a regular town, 
e already built, and man^tm^re were building, for the 
commodalion of the tradem^i^o meet iu this emporium, 
id I was surprised to find English cloths and eastern shawls 
pod appearance, with many other apparently serviceable 
valuable commodities exposed for sale in huts, which 
cefy equalled a cottage cow-house in Shropshire. When 
'unhealthy weather returns, all these huts are abandoned, 
during the rains, fall into nearly total ruin. Yet die 
tutdar of Chilkeah said their water was good, in wbifh 
my people agreed, and considered the place as healthy, 
it is, for one m the Terrai. Such, however, is the horror 
h whidfeeven this most favoured tract of the lowl&Rds is 
arded by the K-hasya mountaineers, that Sir R. Colquhoun 
2 me he knew an instance in which six invalid sepoys ra- 





of all who ever oat jj 
Caihespcor was built 
named Cashi, 5 


unto 

*ya 


5000 years ago; 
> in aH the ware formerly earned on 
; this was the best and nearest way to 
j£bdttU4b» who followed us, listened with great at- 
ito his narrative, but interposed a doubt as to the an- 
df the place being so great as he supposed, on the 
. according to the Persian Chronicles, Jumsheed 
Sy lived 4700 years ago, was the first who built 
or stone, adding m English to me, that 44 it 


silt the tower of Ba 


leave* 
Of j 


etween the rival Tit] 
ged sepoy, who 
undidevt! 9 ’ an#all e 
of which such wonders had 
own case, to take a last 
works of Providence, 
was visible, blit he was 

I mentioned in its 

fithe country assert, a aim 
ter of his highest peaks 
f the god Nundi; but, if it 
it, it is a very curiotii 
|from the sea,lf 
ed to be necei 
lomena. The 
gh H countenance 
been able to learn 
rise or basalt, have 
kfc a fieecy cloud may 
a labours of Captain ] 
(Government, who is de^i 
able, may probacy soon 
* ere is avolcatio on Num 


was a little afraid of 
d Jumsheed, when the 
, cried out, 44 There 
ied either to see the 
been told, or, as in 
of the noblest inani- 
ite hills, Nundidevi 
tly so. I forget 
all the natives 
to rise from the 
say, the kitchen 
^ for imEuropean has yet 
Cano situated so 
_ most chemists, 
of those terrible 
a in these regions 
s fire, but I have 
remains, whether 
iVered. It is possible 
: ^„en for smoke; but 
^mineralogist employed 
l asenterprising and tndefa- 
f^ome light on the question. 


it must, however, be very 
|gnert and almost extinct, or it would have placed itself ere 
pis beyond doubt. 

r- December 9. — We proceeded to Belagary, a poor little 
eV whither we were obliged to take provisions from * 
rpoor, as it neither contained bazar nor tradesman* 
mad was good, and the country improving in fertility 
cultivation, though still inferior to the average of India, 
of the camel-dnvers here complained of illness, 

(led very feverish; I gate him medicine, and finding he 
no tent dr other shelter, I made his companions, a ora* 
set, and extremely careless of each other, contrive a 
shed for him of camel furniture and sacks, and also or* 




dered one of them to ait bybim andjnrehiOQ 
rjce-grueh as often as lie c«iipliH^ed%f tk&ifaif u ^ 
that 1 at all liked either his pulseorhis loekf^bat 
felt again perplexed, I thought that jthe 
treading was at least a safe one. In Suet — 
better in the evening; and I hoped that I SWl v 
against a relapse by giving him a birth in ‘the servant^/ 
l walked round the village in the evening, merely T 
sake of a walk, not anticipating that I sho5d,Jgte$$j 
curious. I was pleased, however, with the ap^p||^! 
housed, which, though very humble, were all !#«&■*** 
showed abundance of buffaloes in their little c 
were kept with a degree j^clean|tness and smartness,; 
though not inseparable#^® nsS||fe of moderate co 
plenty, (since there are like the Dutch 

the Cape and the Ne$lt'^erican farmers, who are alt 
affluent and dirty,) isj®l$east never seen where some ~ 


EiSEll. 


of comfort and plengpl&pot found. I saw also thew 
pinning cottou on small mid odd -shaped wheels. 

The young wod^l^s$Mied more shy than most Hi 
heir sex are. On® with red trowsers, a 


The young wodfe^s^ieti 
their sex are. One 
veil, and larger sil s*£r :gji$ 
as hard as she Could W ®|| 
turning down 
of her enemy. I 
counterfeited, and mm&y' & 
dent that such a 
both here and at 
cept the descendants of 
with almost all the inhal&t® 
December 10. 

named Boitpoor, or gomes® 
country, with some grovesrl 
palms. The mangoe tree gfre 
east of this proviuce, than % 


yet traversed. Several which I passed to-day equal 
at Ruderpoor. It is certainly, I conceive, the la*] 
tree in the world. 

Boitpoor has a small bazar, and a very mintite 


than her neighbours, ran# 1 
L approached, but tgr ill |a! 
tk% second time into the j* 

H that her alarm,/ 
ea, but it was ' 
e. Ail thepe 
, which indeed, 
ars, seems the 

t to a small 
mgh a fertile 
^Very large mangoes and 
g* to a greater size in the 
toy other part of jbidia I 
i I passed to-day equalled. 
j 9 I conceive, the largest 


also been jemautdar, was dead, and that his family wer 
yet visible; consequently the place was without# 44 1T“ 
nr master; and every body did what he thought ri^ht, 
in the present case, was to do nothing. As this would 
answer my purpose, I sent a xnessag^ to the brother of ft® 


1 $ W flrtfr * ifc however, % myJteadtid 
jpef, *nd*fcade many apologies which [ 

• -g^P^^^&fe-were needless* While we were talk- . 

%ftramng dust in the air, and crying out 
fcfjJWf 4 * Ittfice! justice l w He at first said that 44 my 


fctaken his fish, his straw, his bread— that he was 
ginned, and must starve, he arid his children I 19 
myjked him if he had been paid for his fish* He 
|k two ot three of the people ran up to say that 

K Pleven anas, which I jaew was quite sufficient 
oie basket. I fe&n nsfeM fee Zemindar tlie pro- 
e of the straw -;J(feioh|lwK>heeii taken, who an- 
i pice*” 1 gave him but still he was not 

hough he now cotifesseo^||md lost nothing more; 
? sent him away, marvim|| at the habit which 
revail in all these counMph °f demanding jus- 
itter outcries; and, even l ipfLfe^ affair is a trifle, 
Wrung tlie air and desperation man* 

9Qbe, poor camel-driver was means well, 
A| jliad a sepoy complai win the evening I 

WM*al walk, accompi^^^^^ : ^$iij»'feubahdar and 
| W» Zemindar*! old man, who 

iply knew that Bwteos^p^^pj^B^yfiwiiishing place, 
I hid .been ruined|in^ffl^M^'^P^law^ however, some 
Kgs yorth notice! thing which Ab- 

Pohf who also fclIowedj|& .dmppn^jtwo inseparable se- 
ys» and nearly half thej||H|pJnoifited' out as a great cu- 
ksitjy such as he, at seen before. The se- 

|# was the manner of Jjeing a coarse kind 

prairtte? of wh^ch there s^elS H^o be a considerable manu- 
htoryin fee place* The was like other weaving, 

| the dyeing w*s .done vei&plinly and well, with small 
if t s pay "pH them sojllade to represent different 


f , of the, pattern, and laid dn in succession, after being 
^ in different colours. All the colours were vegetable, 
I- noticed madder, indigo, and a strong good yellow, 

S rltfch feey said was extracted from the toon tree. The fa- 
.the stuff was bad, but the patterns neat and showy/ 
t imfetJt of this stu^T, lined with red or white, and quilted 
Pli cotton, is catted* 44 lebada,” from 44 libd,” a quilt, ip 
pride and Hebrew* and is fee common winter dress of the 
e in ail these provinces. The third particular was * 
mill at work, a machine of fee simplest construe - 
but which seemed to answer its purpose tolerably. It 
mmsted of a large v^t under ground* .covered by a stout 







i were a^seht from heme on duty, the whole station 
■ rendered eti the alert by the alarm of a body of armed ‘ 
__d«re^ wHng assembled^ on the skirts of the forc£t, 
,rthef ti^pdl^ between Chiikeah and Hardware I re-. 
Sv^ ho^ever, rery great kindness and hospitality from I 
^f Twd^ ihe collector of the whole district, (the northern 
’ southern parts of which are divided between Mr. Hal- 
' Mr. Boulderson,) who, together with Mr. Scott, 
£fttld magistrate, called on me early in the forenoon. 
.ifjNjf visit rroirt Mr. Simms, the junior station surgeon 
tbifcther-in-law to our friend Dr. Bliss, of St. John’s,) 
f j was glad to consult him about my two sick men. 1 
^etfed to find that he considered their complaint as 
tft turn out the jungle-fever! His view of the un- 
SeAlineness of the Terrai corresponded entirely with 
T't&d heard at Bareilly, and from Mr. Boulderson. 
Kid that there were many places along the border which 
t&t all seasons dangerous 5 that Mr. Halhed’s party had 
dv sent in several sick since their pm suit of the free- 
wooers commenced; and though teas.: dangerous at some 
gtfoifes than others, he did not concave either the Terrai or 
?the forest to be ever wholesomo^&ees to linger in. 

* Uftflfer these circumstances ^ !e^trejpjely sorry that 1 

J detained my nteii even a at t^hllkeah, though in 

icing I ac|ed from the beat information in my power. 
Simms thought that it wdiW turn out a mild case with 
1 of them ; but it was necessary that they should be imme- 
jfetely removed to the military hospital. The poor sepoy 
, Itw very unwilling to go, but there was no remedy. The ca- 
ifteMriver was really so ^ 4Ws morning, that he was hardly 

t ||ble to express any choice^jti the affair. Mr. Simms good- 
Iwtoredly procured dhoolies to carry them, and promised me 
pay Them all the attention in his power. 

December Id, Sunday — I read prayers, preached, and ad- 
jfilf&istered the Sacrament to-day, in one of the rooms of the 
Tmfoctor’s cutcherry, to about twenty persons; a more nume- 
rous congregation than 1 expected, considering that so mau;y 
Of At m residents were away. Indeed, Mr. Okedon and Mr. 
^Williams, the assistant register, actually, on purpose to be • 
present, returned from the camp, about forty miles oflf. 

The cutcherry is a large and handsome house, which was 
irnilt by Mr. Leicester when he was judge and magistrate 
ftepre. It is on the same sort of scale with our houses in Cal- 
ysutta, with the addition of a very splendid gateway as lodge, 
%hich would serve for the gate of a city, and an 'extent -ofat 
feast twenty acres of land, formerly laid out in garden, but 
i&bw totally neglected, except as a field for making bricks out 




\ o£ The most curious party however,of thepkce to an 
gUsh eye, is that this fine fuse, $br % miry, ip a very 
owe) is surrounded by a mud rampart, wtha#ep moat, 

. four small oircular bastions,ell Itim 
I expressing some surprise at this, I was told tht 
‘Leicester built the house, such a precaution yr&&+ in 
of India, not undesirable, though it was rather unusuah 
After service I had three christenings, and an inf 
visit from a fine gray-bearded old man, who said " ' 
converted by Mr. Corrie to Christianity, when a 
that his name was “Noor Musseeh,” light of 
He came to ask for books, if I had any to spare ! 
duce his son, a tall, strapping, but not auspii 
young man, who wasa catechumen, and wished tobe! 
and lastly, to bee me to speak to the collector, 4 
hed, that he might not be turned out of a small 
lie held, and which, hejaid, he was in danger < 
account of Ins Chrismllty I This, indeed, was nbl 
son given, but he said 1$at his comrades in office, fiei 
suhnans, left no stone upturned to misrepresent and 1 
and that, if he had no ^tector, he must sink, J. 
said he knew from h|s ou%«perience, and from alt had 
heard from Fyzee Mussed and Abdul Musseeh, that ibis 
very likely to be true, and I therefore did give the poor r 
a few lines, stating his cas e# to b oth Mr. Ford and Mr* 1 
lied. I also tarnished ttimWlSfli Hindoostanee prayer-b 
(he had already the four Gospels*) and with regard to his l 
whom he said he had instructed carefully to the beat of L 
knowledge, I told him I could not myself examine him suS 
ciently to judge of his acquirement! inChristianity, which, in? 
deed, did not seem very eltensiye, but if he would go 
me to Meerut, he might put his bed under the conn&nftrl 
the tent, and I would give him his provisions, and that tf 
Mr. Fisher should examine and instruct him more fit 
The old man was very grateftfl, and wanted to kiss my kn|| 
and feetj the young one bowed very low, and asked my bl^ 
sing, but did not seem to participate in an eoual degree iyt 
his father’s zeal. This is the third or fourth Christian 1 hay# 
Jicard of scattered up and down in these mountain provinces^ 
and it is likely that, as Mr. Corrie thinks, there are ua&9^j| 
more believers in Christ, who dare not, by owning them$| 
selves, incur the ill will of their neighbours* 

I went in the afternoon to the* hospital to see the sepoy 4 
camel -driver. The former I found in much distress and < 
pression of spirits, from being in a strange place and without 
a nurse. Being a brahmin he could only receive nourishment 
and particularly water, from one of hjs own caste, and there 71 
was no such person attached to the hospital. He was quite 


sable, but veryfever^b, And seemed to think himself left, 
die. I encouraged hilhas Mi as I could, atid wrote a 
te to Mr.Simms, beggiligbim to get a brahmin for hm, 
hich he might e&$Hy do Mil the regiment quartered in the 
The poorc&nel -driver thought himself better, his fe-j 
oaring intermitted. The hospital is a very comfortable' 
for this climate, a large thatched bungalow, all in one 
Uke a barn, with sufficient air, and very well veran- 
round. The beds were clean and comfortable, and 
; ,jBjPNtoaed no wantof any thing, but that peculiar atten- 
dcac wkmh the prejudices of the Hindoos require, and 
* I was given to understand, would on my application 
ediatelv supplied. 

ffT - Jfowry Okedon called on me in the course of the day. 
w eon^dered the banditti, whom they had been pursuing, 
Hpoinpletely dispersed. They followed them a day or two, 

' VotySb were ve v ry near surprising them in their bivouac, 
^ they found the embers still hot, and the pitchers for 
, f Jg not all empty. They had issued promises of reward 
1 the apprehension' of the ringleaders, but did not expect 
X much result from the measure. „ , 

I ha4.au opportunity here of sj^^gthe way in which ice is 
ade all over upper India. A number of broad and very 
llo wear then pans are placedona layer of dry straw, and 




, to tte, 
at jyhich is felt here, is “ 



, even the small degree of 
at to cover tliese with a thin 
it qf ice, which is carefully collected and packed up. 
te quantity produced must be, however, very small, and the 
ocess an expensive one* Vines seem to thrive well here, 
>ut they do not prune tfagm close enough. They are very 
^ Lutiflil objects, but a vine f to be productive should be 
~~ned till it is downright ttgty. Here the climate might 
ef very well. In Kemaoon it does not; the rains set' 
in so early that the fruit has not time to ripen. On the 
le, I an> rather struck with the apparent similarity in 
#j6my points of productions, scenery, &c. of Rohilcund, with 
Bengal. The climate is certainly different, yet in other re- 
spects they resemble each other more than any parts of India 
frhich 1 have yet visited. Rohilcund, however, in every 
Iking but rivers has much the advantage. 

I saw frequently, during the last week, the nest of the tree- 
yrasp, about the size of, and nearly similar in shape to those 
M the English, but hanging like large withered fruit from 
#i e branches of trees. I have not seen any of the insects 
HKSelves, at least to distinguish them, nor nave I been able 
learn whether, and in what respects, they differ from their 
Slbren who hive in banks and hollow places. 

|*ike almost all the nobility of Indh, the Nawab of Ram* 

' / • / 



vjx>or is a. mere drunkard and voluptuary; He had, lately! 
'very clever managing steward, under wham bis Jittle tenttf 
ry prospered greatly. But, like the King of/Oude, he T 
, now got rid of him, and his Jagbire is pretty much admir 
itercd according to the ancient Indian maxim: 

*■ H The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power. 

And they should keep who can!” j 

Rampoor is described as a large town, chieflyrej 
fot the •sort of fortification which surrounds it. Thisisal 
thick hedge, or rather plantation of bamboos, set as cio!e| 
each other as possible, and faced on the outside by a fbtii 
dable underwood of cactus and babool. The only placets 
entrance are narrow paths defended by strong wooden 
riers, and the defence is one which, against irregular fre 
is said to be extremely efficient, since neither cavaliy nor 
fantry can be brought up to act against an enemy whom 
cannot see, but who fire at them From between the stem! m 
the bamboos, under cover of the thorr^ and almost mpeitafe 
trable bushes without. ^ 

December 13. — This morning we left Moradabad, and 
marched ten short coss,gbout sixteen miles, to Tyle$noor, 
paltry little village, at a considerable distance from the nj 
cessary supplies, but which was the best halting place i 
our reach: that laid down in Patna’s route being anove twet 
miles, a distance too great to match without some real necesSji 
ty. There is a good deal of waste land between Moradab 
and Tylecpoor, and the soil seems poor and barren. Ther 
are also some marshy pools, and we forded a small river. 

I had another sepoy very feverish to-day, and suspect that: 
he had been ill some "time, and had concealed it for feat\/* 
the hospital. I know not whether fortunately or othpr 
they have acquired a marvellous opinion of iny medical slcM 
This renders them very willing to take my remedies, bui '* 
may lead them to trust me too far. I gave this man a dq 
of calomel and jalap, being afraid of James’s powder, asl 
was near night, and he had to march next day. 

I read Hmdoostanee prayers this evening with AbduHtli 
^nd the new catechumen, Jaffier Beg, who has rather risen 
in my favourable opinion. He has evidently taken a good 
deal of pains in studying the four Gospels, the only Christian 
books which he has yet seen; and his questions were very nu* 
merous. He joined in the Lord’s Prayer with much seeming 
devotion, and said he understood the other prayers which 3 
read. 1 ani, however, vexed more and more at the iittb 
ground which I gain in the language; and at the little tira< 
which I have for improving myself. Yet the one is the con 



itettence of the other; and for the last I have no remedy, 
IpL that I have neither secretary nor assistant, and have so 
Such of my day taken up by travelling and the necessary pfre- 
ptratioBS for travelling. Lushington and Arcdeacon Come 
5rere considerate helps to me in writing, &c. bat I do not 
Jcnow that their presence at all forwaraed my progress in 




| $$B&ember 14. — This day’s march was ten coss, to a small 
' Y " poor village named Muhaisna; where we had some difii- 
in obtaining supplies, and found the ryuts disposed to 
lie and be uncivil. One of the men, who was fiercest 
loudest, was a remarkable tall and fine-looking young 
i*p** ith a silver bracelet of a singular form on nis arm. 
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twined together. They complained that hay had been 
en without paying for it, which did not appear to have 
Sheen the case; and at last the principal farmer of the village 
fawned that their outcries were from fear of what would be 
taken, rather than from any mischief which my people had 
already done. 

In our way we passed through the outskirts of Amroah. a 
.considerable town, with some pfegt mosques and extensive 
psrdens, with walls and summer-houses, and surrounded with 
| Ewge plantations of sugar and cotton. The generality of the 
Sentry, however, is poor,, sterile, and ill-mhabited, with 
wore waste land than is usual in India. The sown land, too, 
Irapeared suffering extremely from drought, which, indeed, is 
phe case with all Rohilcund. 

The station of Muhaisna was a bad one in another respect. 
The only grove of trees was on a broken piece of ground in- 
tersected with gullies, and so overgrown with weeds that the 


jdie, and the numerous animals of our cofila. The groves of 
fruit trees are the unrest marks, 1 think, of prosperity about 
an Indian village# and in this part of Rohilcund their rarity, 
and, generally speaking, their insignificant size, show that 
the land is either naturally almost irreclaimable, or that, ly 3 ‘ 
lag near the Ganges, and the frontier exposed to the usual 
stream of invasion, the country has not recovered the horrors 
of that time, when the Maharatta was their near and triumph- 
ant neighbour. A strong proof of the recollection which the 
calamities of that time has left behind is, that when the people 
of Bareilly were informed not long since that the money raised 
by internal duties was to be laid out for the improvement of 
their town, they expressed a general wish that their walls 




^ might be repaired. On asking €i what enemies they fearedfj! 
they replied that all wa9 quiet at the moment, but they could 
not tell but the Maharattas might one day return, 

I had more applications to-day for medicine, and, putting 
worrying in place of beating, found I was in as fair a way 
'he forced into considering myself an able physician as Sgag^ 
narclle, in the Medecin malgrc lui. The "sepoy declared 
himself quite avcII; which emboldened one of his comrades 
complain of being feverish; and a ryut, hearing the applied 
tion, came forward also to beg something for sore eyes. Hi 
was not, however, content with my medical aid, for imroedtg 
iitely afterwards he said in a low tone that a man had beep* 
killed in the village of which he was thann&dar, and he 
should get into trouble unless 1 stood his friend! j. 

'Fhe weather was so cool and cloudy that I hoped rain was 
tuning; I did not indeed wish for a decided fall before I got 
into Meerut, yet even this I would have gladly borne, to se$ 
the poor dry clods moist and hopeful. 

December 15. — This morning we came, a march of eight. 
« oss to a village named Tighrce. Ilalf-way we passed ano~ 
ihcr village named Gujrowlic, with a tolerable serai, where 
one of my horses had been sent on before to give me the ad- 
\antage of a change, as usual in Indian travelling. Tb® 
country thus far w r as cultivated, not well, nor fully, but stiljfl 
i here Avere marks of cultivation, though every thing w$ji| 
grievously parched for want of rain. The remainder of 
< I i stance lav through a desolate tract, once evidently well i« 
habited, as was apparent by the few palm-trees scattered iif|j| 
and clown, but now, and probably for many years, Avaste and 
overgrown with high grass-jungle. 

Tighrce itself is a poor place, a small village, with a few 
patches of corn round it, in the midst of the wilderness, 
without any tree, except one or two scattered palms, and,, 
scarcely space enough between the voung wheat and the jun- 
gle to admit of our encampment. The day was hot, and the 
people and animals suffered a good deal for want of shade, 
added to which, all our supplies were to come from Gurmuk- 
teser, a distance of three coss, so that it was almost noon be- 
Yure either grass for the horses, or fuel or food for the men > 
arrived, and much later before the poor camels and elephants 
got their boughs. The jemautdar, how ever, and tusseidar of 
Gurinukteser, w r ere civil, and, at length, furnished us with 
every thing, except that the kid which they sent had the 
rot and was uneatable. There w r ?s no fire-wood in the 
neighbourhood, but the tusseidar sent a cart-load of dung" 
cakes, and would take no repayment, saying it was no more * 
than dustoor. There jvas little to tempt me out here, and it 
. Vol. I. 38 
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was more from dustoor, than any thing else, that I walked 
ia the evening to see the village, which I found neat, though 
fetnall and poor. The cottages in Upper India have general- 
ly the mud walls of their front white-washed, and a rude 
painting of flowers or some figures of men, animals, or divi- 
nities, painted on each side of their doors, a circumstance 
which 1 never remarked in Bengal or Iiahar, and which has 
a lively and agreeable effect. They have also, generally, on 
one side of this door, a small platform of clay beaten liard, 
raised about a foot and swept very clean, on which the fu 
mily usually sit in the cool of the day, and where at such 
times their spinning and other household works are carried on. 

The jemautdar of Gurmukteser, who accompanied me in 
this walk, said that the Ganges, at present, was distant about 
two coss; but that during the rains it came up close to this 
village. He said that Tighree and the jungles round it were 
celebrated as hunting-ground all over this part of India; that 
there was great abundance of wild hogs, deer, and all othei 
animals except elephants. These require a deeper forest 
and large trees, both for shelter and nourishment. I asked 
if there were many tigers. He said plenty; but that there 
was a very wonderful thing in the neighbourhood; that there 
were two Hindoo Yogis, vrho lived in different cells in the 
wilderness, about two coss from the village, in opposite di- 
S*ection9, of whom the one was never hurt by the tigers 
though living in the neighbourhood where they most abound- 
ed, and where no other man w ould pass a night for half llo- 
hilcund; while, to the other, a tiger actually came every 
night and licked his hands; and fondled and lay by him foi 
hours. At first, from my imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, I fancied it was the same sort of story which I had 
heard concerning the saint’s tomb at Sicligully; but on ask- 
ing if rt was where the Yogi was buried, he explained him- 
smf very clearly, that the saint was still alive, — that he was 
very >ld, and w'ent quite naked, with a long white beard 
and hair, — that his dwelling was a little hut among the long 
grass, not far from the road-side, in the way to Gurmukte- 
ser, and that there were people who had been there at night 
and seen him and his tiger together. He added that he, 
lived by charity, but never asked for any thing except he 
was actually hungry, which was seldom the case, as, from 
his high reputation, he was generally supplied. 1 asked the 
jemautdar if he had seen the tiger. He answered 44 No, be- 
cause he had never been there at night, but that there was 
no doubt of the fact.” I asked 44 If I were to go there now, 
(it was growing dusk,) should I see him?” He answered 
that I might have done so, if the holy man had been at home, 
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), but that he had gone the day before to Amroah, and that I 
‘ must have passed him on the road. In fact, the saees who 
had been sent on to Gujrowlie, said that he had seen a very 
remarkable old man, answering to the description given, 

: seated in a corner of the serai at that place. The jemautdar 
was a Mussulman, and had no motive for swelling the praises 
of a Hindoo saint, so that I have little doubt that he himself 
believed what he told me, nor, indeed, do I think the fact 
impossible, or even improbable. Similar stories are told of 
hermits in Syria, whose cells have been frequented by lions; 
and a lion I should conceive to be as formidable a chum as 
a tiger; and it certainly is not unlikely that a man, with no 
other occupation or amusement, might very thoroughly tame 
a tiger’s wnelp, so as to retain a hold on its affections, and 
to restrain it, while in his presence, from hurting others, 
even after it had arrived at its full growth and fierceness. 
Every animal is, caeteris paribus, fiercer when tied up or 
confined; yet the great tiger at Barrackpoor would, I have 
no doubt, allow his keeper to sleep in the same den with him; 
in a wilderness abounding with hogs and deer, there would 
be little risk of the tiger’s coming home so hungry as to be 
tempted to attack his friend; and the principal danger of the 
devotee would be from the rough fondling of his pet .when , 
he was two-thirds grown. As to the supposed safety of the ; 
rival saint, that 1 conceive to be merely luck, added to the 
fact that, except a tiger be provoked, or much pressed by hun- 
ger, or have once tasted human flesh, it seems pretty certain 
that he seldom attacks a man. 

The poor sepoy to whom I had given medicine the day 
before, and who was this morning reported much better, was 
again attacked with lever at night. I gave him a rather 
stronger dose than before, but by no means felt easy about 
him. 

1 am not sure whether I mentioned in their proper place 
two curious facts which were told me in Kernaoon respecting 
the forests and their productions. The one is, that fires of- 
ten take place in the jungles during the dry season, by the 
mere friction of the cane stalks against each other* ’in high 
N winds. This was first told me by the Ilaja Gooman Singh, 
and it was confirmed, at least as being the usual opinion of 
the people, by Mr. Traill and Sir R. Colquhoun. A scene 
of this sort, and arising from this cause, is described in Ley- 
den's Scenes of Infancy, but 1 had always, till now, sup- 
posed that the poet’s fancy, rather than his reading, had been 
his prompter here. The other is, that the Boa Constrictor 
is frequently found, particularly in the wood between Ba- 
moury and Dikkalee. under the immediate feet of the hills. 

. These snakes are of ‘enormous pze, but not much feared by 
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the natives, since though they have, in their opinion, suffi ^ 
jcient strength to master a buffalo, they are proportionably * 
unwieldy. Many stories are told here, as in Surinam, ot 
persons stepping on lliem by mistake for fallen trees, and * 
feeing terrified on finding them alive. 

December 16. — From Tighree to the ferry of the Ganges is* 
about three coss, all wild jungle, llalf-way we passed the 
hermitage of the tiger-saint, a little cottage almost buried in 
long grass, but both larger and more apparently comfortable, 
than, from the jemautdar’s description, I had expected. 
We now took leave of the noble Ganges, not again to see ii 
till our return by sea to Saugor Island. Even here, at this 
distance from the sea, and in almost the driest season of tin* 
year, it is a great and mighty river, not far short, as I think, 
of the Thames at Westminster bridge. During the rains ir 
must, judging from its traces on both sides, be nearly fout 
miles across. I had frequently asked military men wheihci 
the Ganges was any way fordable after it left the hills, and 
had, as usual in India, received contradictory and unsatisfac- 
tory answers, but the impression left on my mind was, that 
it was fordable both at Gurinukteser and Anopshehr. On 
asking the jemautdar and ferrymen, however, they all agreed 
that there was no ford in its whole course. Here there cer- 
tainly was not; since, as the boats could not receive our ele- 
phants, and they tried to wade through, even they were in 
the middle of the stream, compelled to swim, a sight which 
I was not at all s»orrv to have an opport unity of seeing. All 
three could swim, which was fortunate, as this is not always 
the case with them. I did not think that the one which 1 
remarked, sank so deep in the water as had been described 
to me; or as the elephant is represented as doing in Captain 
Williamson's print. 

Jn the course of this day’s march, a circumstance occurred 
which proves, I think, how much the people of this country 
look up to the English for help and counsel in all emergen- 
cies. 1 was going along a jungly piece of road, for ail tlii- 
day’s inarch as well as yesterday’s was more or less jungly, 
when l..sa\v a little cluster of travellers of the lower claV> , 
surrounding somebody on the ground. As soon ns they saw 1 
me they immediately ran up, saying, that one of their friends 
was sick, and they begged me to look at him and give him 
medicine. The man, as it turned out, had only a little cb* 
lie, which was well before my physic chest armed to ena- 
ble me to give him medicine. But what struck me, was tin 1 
immediate impulse which led these men to suppose, on see- 
ing a European riding along the road, that he was likely to 
help and advise them; Surely, if this opinion is general, it 
must be one. of the best holds >ve have ou our Indian empire. 
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Shahjehanpoor, a common name in India, is a large and 
picturesque town with a ruined castle, several mosques, and 
some large and fine groves and pools of water. I saw, how- 
ever, but little of it, for I had a good deal of business du~ 
ring the day, getting ready my letters to be despatched from 
Meerut, and in the evening having patients again. The se- 
poys indeed were well, but two ponies, one belonging to Mr. 
Ford’s Chuprassee, the other, a very pretty one, to Cashi- 
ram the goomashta, were taken exceedingly ill. The causes 
of their attack were variously stated, but I believe that the 
saeos had given them too much and too acid gram immedi- 
ately after their journey. They had both the appearance of 
palsy or staggers, had lost the use of their loins, reeled to 
and fro, and at length fell. Before 1 heard of it they had 
given them brandy, pepper, and I know not what, and when 
! saw them they had every symptom of violent inflammation 
of the bowels. I advised bleeding immediately; nobody 
'■nuld do this but Abdullah, and there was ho proper instru- 
Ment but mv penknife; while I was hunting for this, one of 
the horses died, and the other was evidently in extremity. 
Mulullah opened the usual vein, but very little blood would 
tun; in fact, they had given it arrack enough to kill an ele- 
phant. It died in the course of the night, and all which 
j^ave me pleasure in the business, was the exceeding attach- 
ment of me poor saees to it. He wrung his hands over it as 
tf it had been his brother, sate by it, supporting its head, 
:ind rubbing its ears and neck, till life was actually gone, 
inti, as it appeared, it was his ignorant good-will in giving 
oo large a feed of coni, which had done the mischief. Ca- 
diirani bore his loss very well, and said not a single cross 
word to his servant the whole time. I wish all Christians 
might have behaved with as much propriety. 

I)eccmber 17. — To-day we went six coss to Mow, a poor 
- illage without trees, where, however, by the advantage of a 
innan from the collector of Meerut, and of a very civil tus- 
soldar, we got supplies in abundance, and were allowed to 
uiy for nothing. In the afternoon a large troop of gipsies, 
is'l and all my people thought they were, though theythem- 
'dves disowned the term, came to the camp. They said 
hey came from Ahmedabad in Guzerat, were going on pil- 
;nrnage to the Ganges, and had been eight mouths on their 
■odd. They pretended at first to be brahmins, to the great 
^caudal and indignation of Cashiram, who is a brahmin, and 
eproved them with much austerity for their presumption. I 
isked them to show their 44 strings,’’ oil which they confessed 
hey had norm, but still persisted that they were Rajpoots. 

4 Tell me the truth,” said I, “are you Bheels?” the name 
* 38 * 
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of the wild mountaineers near Ahmedabad. My people/ 
laughed at this question, and said they certainly were BhcelsA 
ami nothing else. They, however, stiffly denied it. They 
were very merry, but very poor wretches, nearly naked, and^ 
the leanest specimens of human life I have ever seen; so 
wretched, indeed, was their poverty, that I immediately 
sent for a supply of pice to distribute among them, pending 
the arrival of which, a man and woman, who seemed the 
Tramczzani and Catalan i of (lie party, came forwards, and 
sung two or three songs, the man accompanying them on a 
vina, a small guitar like the Russian balalaika. Their voices 
were really good, and though they sung in the vile cracked 
tone which street-singers have all the world over, the effect, 
was not unpleasant; but it was a strange and mclanchoh 
thing to hear a love song, expressive, so l:»r as I could catch 
the words, of rapture and mutual admiration, trilled out by 
two ragged wretches, weather-beaten, lean, and smoke-dried. 
The poor little children, though quite naked, seemed the best 
fed, and 1 thought they seemed kind to them, though one old 
man who was the head of the party, and had an infant slung 
in a dirty cloth, like a hammock, to a stick, which lie carried 
in his hand, held it carelessly enough; insomuch that, till 1 
asked him what he held in his bundle, and lie opened his 
cloth to show me, 1 did not suppose it was a child. 1 gave 
them an ana each, children and all, with which they went 
to buy ghee and flour in the. village: and soon after made a 
fire under a neighbouring peepul tree. I saw them in the 
course of the evening at their meal, and one of the collec- 
tor’s suivarrs said he heard them pray for me before they sat 
down. I should have fancied them a cry harmless poor crea- 
tures, or at worst, only formidable to hen-roosts, and in such 
petty thefts as gipsies practise in England. But l find these 
rambling parties of self-called pilgrims bear a very bad cha- 
racter in Hindustan. They are often described as 44 Thugs, 
the name given to the practice of which they are accused, 
that, namely, of attaching themselves, on different pretences, 
to single travellers or small parties, and watching their op- 
portunity to fling a rope with a slip-knot over the heads of 
their victims, with which they drag them from their horses. ^ 
and strangle them. So nimbly and with such fatal aim are 
they said to do this, they seldom miss, and leave no time to 
the traveller, to draw a sword, use a gun, or in any way de- 
fend or disentangle himself. The wretches who practise 
this are very numerous in Guzerat and Mai wah, but when 
they occur in llindostan are generally from the south-eastern 
provinces. My poor gipsies, I hope, a9 they appeared at least < 
grateful, were not monsters of thi9 atrocious description. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MEERUT TO DELHI. 

SITUATION OF MEERUT— CHURCH CONSECRATION’— VALLEY 

OF THE DHOON CONDOR ANECDOTE OF BEGUM SUMROO-* 

9 C II O O L H O S PITAL — C 0 N FI RM ATI ON— S URCKON A PPOINTEJD 

• SKINNER’S HORSE HEAVY RAIN DELHI TOMB OF HIT- 

TwllOON AQUEDUCT — FIROZE’s WALKING-STICK IMMENSE 

EXTENT OF RUINS SHAWL MANUFACTORY JUMNA MUSJEED 

PRESENTATION TO THE EMPEROR PALACE KOOTTAB-SA- 

llIB PRESENT FROM THE BEGUM LATE AND PRESENT EM- 

PERORS OF DELHI. 

December 18. — This morning I proceeded to Meerut, 
and was met at a liule distance from the (own by Mr. Fisher, 
the chaplain, (whom 1 had once, many year 9 ago, heard 
preach at Knaresborough,) and two of his sons, one a chap- 
lain in the Company’s establishment, the other a lieutenant 
in the same servic*\ and some officers of the troops in garri- 
son, an accession of society which put Cabul into such high 
spirits, that 1 almost thought he would have shamed me, as 
lie neighed like a trumpeter, lashed out all ways, reared, 
jumped with all four feet from the ground, and did every 
other coltish trick which could show bis surprise, and tend 
to discompose the gravity of his rider. He has. however, no 
veal vice, and his transports gradually subsided. 

1 pitched my tent, by Mr. Fisher’s invitation, in his com- 
pound, which is an unusually large one. Two other sepoys 
were this day added to the sick-list, and, with my former 
patient, removed to the hospital, whither l sent wifli them & 
recommendation to the good offices of the surgeon, amf di- 
rected, since 1 was myself to stay some time in the place, 
that one of their comrades should go every day to see that 
they wanted nothing. 

Meerut is a very extensive cantonment, but le$s widely 
scattered than C awn poor. The native town, too, on which 
it is engrafted, is much less considerable. It stands advan- 
tageously on a wide and dry plain, all in pasture, which 
would ail'ord delightful riding-ground, if it were not, like the 
steppes of Russia, which it .much resembles, very full of, 
holes made by the small marmot, which is common there, 
and called “suslik.” Its Hindoostanee name I have not 
learned. A small nullah, with a handsome bridge over it, 
run9 through the town, When I saw it, it was quite dry, 
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and the bridge seemed absurd; but Mr* Fisher said that, 
daring the rainy months, it was not a bit longer than was 
necessary* The church is much the largest which I have 
Seen in India. It is one hundred and fifty feet loig, eighty- 
four wide, and being galleried all round, may ho?d at least 
three thousand people. It has a high and handsome spire, - 
and is altogether a striking building, too good for the mate- 
rials of which it is composed, which, like the rest of the pub- 
lic buildings of this country, are only bad brick covered with 
stucco ancl whitewash. It is the work of Captam Hutch- 
inson. 

December 19. — The church, which I have described, was 
' consecrated this day with the usual forms. The congrega- 
tion was very numerous and attentive, the singing considera- 
bly better tflan at Calcutta, and the appearance of every 
. tiling highly honourable both to the chaplain and military 
officers of this important station. 1 had the gratification of 
hearing my own hymns, 44 Brightest and best,” and that for 
St. Stephen’s day^ sung better than 1 ever heard them in a 
church before. It is a remarkable thing, that one of the 
earliest, the largest, and handsomest churches in India, as 
well as one of the best organs, should be found in so remote 
a situation, and in sight of the Himalaya mountains. The 
evening service was very well attended, and this is the more 
creditable, inasmuch, as I have elsewhere observed, all who 
then come are volunteers, whereas attendance in the morn- 
ing is a part of military parade. 

1 had heard Meerut praised for its comparative freedom 
from hot winds, but do not iind that the residents confirm 
this statement.: they complain of them quite as much as the 
people of Cawnpoor, and acknowledge the inferiority of their 
climate in this respect to that of Rohilcund. The beautiful 
valley of the Dhoon, since its conquests by the British, af- 
fords a retreat to their sick which they seem to value highly; 
and it has the advantage of being accessible without danger 
at all times; but, except during the dry months, even this 
lovely valley is not wholesome. Mr. Fisher had some draw- 
ings of different parts of the Dhoon, which represented sce- 
nery of very great beauty and luxuriance, on a smaller and 
less awful scale than Kemaoon. The animals seem much the 
same; but Lieutenant Fisher gave me a fuller account than I 
had yet received of the eagle, or, as from his statement it ra- 
ther seems to be, the pondor,of these mountains. It appears 
to belong to this latter tribe from the bareness of* its neck, 
which resembles that of the vulture, and the character of its 
beak, which is longer and less hooked than the eagle’s, and 
perhaps, too, from its size, which exceeds that of any eagle 
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1 of which I have heard. Lieutenant Fisher shot one very 
j lately at Degra, which measured thirteen feet between the 
r lips of its extended wings, and had talons eight inches long, 
lie w r as of/a deep black colour, with a bald head and neck* 
and appeans strongly to resemble the noble bird described by, 
^Bruce as common among the mountains of Abyssinia, under 
the name of “Nisser.” This is, no doubt, the bird which 
carries away the children from the streets of Almorah. The 
one which Mr. Fisher shot could, he was sure, have carried 
ifp a very well-grown boy. Nor have I any doubt that it id 
ihe “ rok” of the Arabians. In Sinilbad’s way of telling a, 
story, so formidable an animal might be easily magnified into 
all which that ingenious voyager has handed down to us con-, 
cerning his giant bird. 

December 20. — I observed this morning, at the gate of Mr. 
Fisher’s compound, a sentry in the strict oriental costume, 
of turban and long caftan, but armed with musket and bayo- 
net, like our own sepoys. He said he w f as one of the Begum 
Sumroo's regiment, out of which she is bound to furnish a 
certain number for the police of Meerut and its neighbour- 
hood. Her residence is in the centre of her own jaghirc at 
Sirdhana, about twelve coss from Meerut; but she has a 
house in this place where she frequently passes a considera- 
ble time together. She is a verv little, queer-looking old 
woman, with brilliant, but wicked eyes, and the remains of 
beauty in her features. She is possessed of considerable ta- 
lent and readiness in conversation, but only speaks Hindoos- 
lanee. Her soldiers and people, and the generality of the 
inhabitants of this neighbourhood, pay her much respect oil 
account both of her supposed wisdom and her courage; she 
having, during the Maharatta wars, led, after her husband’s 
death, his regiment very gallantly into action, herself riding 
at their head, into a heavy fire of the enemy. She is, how- 
ever, a sad tyranness, and, having the power of life and 
death within her own little territory, several stories are told 
of her cruelty, and the noses and ears which she orders to be 
cut oft*. One relation of this kind, according to native re- 
^ ports, on which reliance, however, can rarely be placed, is 
^ very horrid. One of her dancing girls had offended her, 
how 1 have not heard. The Begum ordered the poor crea- 
ture to be immured alive in a small vault prepared for the 
purpose under the pavement of the saloon where the natch 
was then celebrating, and being aware ‘that her fate excited 
much sympathy anu horror in tne minds of the servants and 
soldiers of her palace, and apprehensive that they would open 
the tomb and rescue the victim as soon as her back was 
turned, she saw the^vali bricked up before her own eyes* 
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then ordered her bed to be placed directly over it, and lay 1 ' 
there for several nights, till the last faint moans had ceased' 
to be heard, and she was convinced that hunger and despair 
had done their work. This woman calls herself a Christian, 
of the Roman Catholic faith, which was that of ner husband 
Summers. (“ Sumroo” is the Hindoostanee pronunciation 
of the German surname.) She has a Roman Catholic priest 
as her chaplain, and has lately begun to build a very large 
and handsome church at Sirdhana, which will rival, if not 
excel, that of Meerut in size and architectural beauty? 

I dined this day with General Reynell. His aide-de-camp* 
Captain Meade, is a very accomplished artist, and showed 
me a portfolio of splendid drawings; some of them were from 
views in the Dhoon, and the mountains near Sabatho' 
These last bear some resemblance to those of Kem*'w / 
which they nearly equal in height, but the snowy ra ' , 
Himalaya is removed to a much greater distance, and »! w 
visible from the tops of the highest hills. The lower par 
of the Dhoon seem as like Wales as possible. 1 

December 21. — I went with Mr. Fisher to-day to a sc 
which he has established in the old city of Meerut; I imc 

{ previously seen this very imperfectly, but l now found : t 
arger than I expected, with a ruined wall and fort, and 
some good architectural remains of mosques and pagodas. 
The school is well managed, and numerously attended. The 
boys are taught reading and writing in Hindoostanee and 
Persian, and receive, such of them us desire it, which they 
all do, instruction in the Gospels They read fluently, and 
construed Persian very well. Their master is a Christian 
convert of Mr. Fisher’s. 1 also went to the native hospital 
to see the three sick sepoys, two of whom 1 found much bet- 
ter, the third still ill. They seemed very grateful for the 
visit, and said that they were well treated, and wanted no- 
thing. Mr. Lowther, the judge and magistrate of Bundis- 
hehr, with his wife, passed the evening at Mr. Fisher’s. They 
pressed me, which I should have liked much, to take their 
station in my way from Delhi to Agra. But Muttra is too 
important a place to be passed by, and this would be the ne- 4 
cessary consequence of my accepting their invitation. 

December 22. — I went with Mr. Fisher to a small congre- 
gation of native Christians, to whom, not being able to give 
them a service on Sunday, he reads prayers and preaches on 
this day. About itwenty people were present, one the 
“ Naick, ,, or corporal, whom, in consequence of his embra- 
cing Christianity, Government very absurdly, not to say 
wickedly, disgraced by removing him from his regiment, 
though they still allow him his pay. * He is a tall, stout, 
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'plaindooking man, with every appearance of a respectable 
,and well-behaved soldier. Another was Anund Musseeh, a 
convert of tylr. Corrie’s, who has a good deal distinguished 
himself as catechist at Delhi, and on whom Mr. Fisher 
wants me to t confer ordination. He is a tall, coarse-lodking 
man, without much intellect in his countenance, but is said 
h be very eloquent and well-informed-, so far as a knowledge 
of Hindoostanee and Persian enables him. 1 had, after- 
wards, repeated conversations with him, and was pleased by 
h\% unassuming and plain manner. 

December 23. — This morning I breakfasted with General 
Reynell. In the evening Mr. Fisher read prayers and 
p/eached to a tolerably numerous congregation, it being his 
ustom to have service of this kind every Wednesday and 
Fiiday. 

December 24. — This day I confirmed above 250 people, 
\cung and old, of whom between 40 and 50 were natives 
I'un' erted to Christianity by Mr. Fisher. ’Surely all this is 
‘ h; we could hardly expect in so remote a part of India, 
. 1 , where no Englishman had set his foot till the conquests: 
itadc by Lord Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley. The rest of 
Jay I was busy writing letters. The sepoy whom I had 
\\ sick at Moradabad rejoined me; but the camel-driver, he 
.aid, was still very dangerously ill. The men who were in 
he hospital at Meerut, were declared convalescent. 

December 25.-— Christmas day. A very large congrega- 
ion, and above 200 communicants. 

December 26. — 1 preached, and after evening service con- 
fined twelve persons, who had not been able to attend on 
:he Friday. 

December 27. — I received a present of fruit from the Be- 
$um Sumroo, together with a civil message, expressing a 
lope to see me at Sirdhana, to which I returned an answer 
n an English letter. Though she herself does not under- 
stand the language, she has many people about her who do, 
particularly Colonel Bryce, who acts as a sort of resident at 
iier court. My tents and servants set oft* this evening, 

1 received a very kind oft*er from General Reynell to as- 
sign me a medical attendant in my march to Bombay, there 
being a Dr. Smith at the time in Meerut, who had just come 
with a detachment of troops from Mhow, and was not attach- 
ed ‘to any specific service there; he was highly recommended 
as an able man, and one who, by His localutnow ledge, would 
oe very useful to me in my journey. 1 had suffered so 
much during my residence at Dacca, and subsequently in 
my own illness, and when my escort and servants were at- 
tacked with the fever in Kemaoon. for want of a medical at- 
. * 
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^tndant, that I felt extremely glad of such an offer. Indeed 
with upwards of a hundred people in my train, and on th 
point of commencing a journey through countries of th< 
wildest character, where no medical assistance cbuld be ob 
tained in marches of, in one instance, twenty-four, and ii 
another of twenty-three days, such a precaution is most ne 
cessary and reasonable. 

December 28. — I set off* from Meerut by Dax, as far as Be 
gum&bad, a large village forming a part of the jaghire of.; 
Maharatta princess, under the protection of the English go 
vernment. Here I mounted Nedieed — did I ever tell yoi 
the name of my little Arab horse before? — and pursued m j 
journey, escorted by five of Colonel Skinner’s irregular ca 
Valry, the most showy and picturesque cavaliers I have seei 
since I was in the south of Russia. They had turbans o 
dark red shawl, long yellow caftans, with dark red cummer 
bunds, and trowsers of the same colour. The commander o 
the party had a long spear, with a small yellow pennon, th« 
others had each a long matchlock-gun, which they can iec 
on the right shoulder, with the match ready lighted. Thei 
had all, likewise, pistols, swords, and shields, and their caf 
tans and turbans so strongly quilted, as to secure then 
against most sabre-cuts. Their horses were very tolerable 
in size and appearance, but hot and vicious, and the whole 
cavalcade had an appearance remarkably wild and Oriental 
They are reckoned, by all the English iu this part of the 
country, the most useful and trusty, as well as the boldesl 
body of men in India; and during the wars both of Lore 
Lake and Lord Hastings, their services and those of theii 
chief were most distinguished. Colonel Alexander Skinnei 
is a go.od and modest, as well as a brave man. lfe has just 
devoted 50,000 sicca rupees to build a church at Delhi. Un- 
fortunately 1 shall not meet him there, as he is now on the 
frontier with most of his men, fighting the rebellious clans oJ 
Seiks and Mewatties. The Hindoostanees, who respect him 
very highly, call him by a whimsical but not ill-applied cor- 
ruption of his name, “ Secunder Sahib, 9 ’ Lord Alexander. 

My tents had gone on to the next station, Furrucknuggur, 
but 1 was met on the road thither by Mr. Charles Elliott, son 
of the Resident at Delhi, and assistant collector of Meerut, 
a clever young man whom I had met at Mr. Fisher’s, who 
pressed me to command paps the day with him in his tent at 
Gaziodeen-nugguiy a small ruinous walled town; we did not 
reach his encampment till near 12 o’clock at noon. But the 
sun here, though hot, is at this season not mischievous,, 
aiuLjl passed a pleasant day. After dinner I had a moon- 
light ride over a very rough and broken country, and through 
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* river, to my tent. The ford was not deep, but so wide 
:l»at if 1 had wot had people with me who knew the country, 
l should have hesitated to essay it by such a light I had 
>io sooner g&tinto my tent than it began to rain, and during 
die night tell with a violence not very much less than that 
which precgjded my arrival at Cavvnpoor; a great and provi- 
dential blessing to this miserable country, the most misera* 
ile which I had yet seen in India. All the way from Meer- 
liu t hither is Scattered with ruins, the groves of fruit-trees 
me few r , small, and neglected, the villages very mean, the 
.tcoplef looking half-starved, and quite heart-broken, and the 
cultivation, always, apparently, of the most slovenly kind, 
io w quite interrupted by the long drought. This rain, it 
v\as hoped, would yet save the poor surviving cattle, and 
*c.ep the wheat from an entire failure. They have had not 
ibove three slight showers during the last twelve months! 
fills, of course, will account for the greater part of their 
present distress, but 1 have been sorry to think that the Eng- 
'ihli taxes are really exorbitant here, and the mode of collec- 
tion short-sighted and oppressive. Certainly the people are 
note inferior, in apparent comfort, to those of Rohilcund, 
llahar, aud even Guile, than a long drought will of itself ac- 
.ount for. 

December 2 9. — The morning was clear and pleasant, and 
he air ami soil delightfully refreshed by the rain. 1 rode 
Tabul, and arrived by about eight o’clock on the banks of the 
lumna, on the other side of which I had a noble view of 
Delhi, w hich is a larger and liner city than 1 expected to see. 
The inhabited part of it, for the ruins extend over a surface 

• s large as London, Westminster, and Southwark, is about 
-even miles in circuit, seated on a rocky range of hills, and 
surrounded by an embattled wall, which the English Go- 
vernment have put into repair, and are now engaged in 
strengthening with bastions, a moat, and a regular glacis, 
flic houses within are many of them large and high. There 
are a great number of mosques with high minarets and gilded 
domes, and above all are seen the palace, a very high and 
extensive cluster of gothic towers and battlements, and the 
lumna Musjeed, the largest and handsomest place of Mus- 
sulman worship in India. The chief material of all these 
line buildings is red granite of a very agreeable though so- 
lemn' colour, inlaid in some of the ornamental parts with 
white marble, and the general style of tVilding is of a sim- 
ple and impressive character, which reminded me, in many 
respects ol Carnarvon. It far exceeds any thing at Mos- 
cow. 

The Jumna, like the other great rivers of this country, 
Vol. I. , 39 
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overflows, during the rains, a wide extent, but, unlike the 
Canges, does not confer fertility. In this part of its course, 
it is so strongly impregnated with natron, extensive beds of 
which abound in all the neighbourhood, that its waters de- 
stroy, instead of promoting vegetation, and the whole space 
between the high banks and the river, in its present low 
state, is a loose and perfectly barren sand, like \hat of tht, 
sea-shore. I found the ferry-boat in readiness- and was re- 
ceived on the other side by Mr. Elliot, who had come to 
meet me with an elephant and a very numerous suwarree.oi 
spears and matchlocks. We went together towards the 
city, over a similar bed of arid sand with that which I had 
just passed, forded a smaller branch of the Jumna, which 
runs close under the walls, and, leaving the palace to our 
left, went along a tolerably wide street to the Residency, 
which is a large, straggling building, consisting of two or 
three entertaining rooms, added by Sir David Ochterlonv, 
when Resident, to an old Mussulman palace. Lushington, 
whom 1 found just arrived, had his bed-room in this palace, 
a ver3 r singular and interesting little room, with a vaulted 
roof, richly ornamented with mosaic painting. Behind is a 
large garden, laid out in the usual formal eastern manner, 
but with some good trees and straight w alks, and the whole 
has more the appearance of a college than any thing else. 

Mr. Williams, one of Mr. Elliott's secretaries, is an en- 
terprising traveller, who has penetrated beyond the snowy 
mountain, several days’ journey into Ladak, and even be- 
yond the Chinese frontier. He showed me several drawings 
of the people of these countries, who seem, in most respects 
of religion, dress, and countenance, to resemble my old 
friends the Calmuks. They carry on a tolerably regular in- 
tercourse with Russia, and sheets of gilt leather, stamped 
with the Imperial Eagle, w ere Umong the presents which the 
King of Lauak sent down, when he offered his allegiance to 
the British Government. Their written character, however, " 
to my surprise, I found different from the Mongolians to my 
surprise I found it so, and to my disappointment too, for I 
had counted on the New Testaments printed by the Russian 
Bible Society for the use of the Calmuk tribes, being legible* 
by these mountaineers. However, the project of doing them 
good need not be abandoned, though its execution may be 
more tedious than 1 anticipated. 

Soon after my arrival iq Delhi the rain returned with still 
greater violence, ^nd continued all that day and night to the 
great joy of the people, some of whom told Mrs. Elliott, in 
the usual style of Eastern notions, that “The Lord Sahib’s^ 
coming was a happy thing for Delhi, since now they should 
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have bread to eat,” I found, indeed, that the servants had 
by no means forgotten the rain which preceded my arrival at 
Cawnpoor, and that they had taken care to publish here how 
very lucky, or “ niobarak” a person i was, an opinion in 
which 1 believe they themselves arc now quite confirmed. 

^ December' 30. — This morning Lushington and I rode to 
ihe tomb of the emperor Humaioon, six miles from the city, 
S. W, AVespassed, in our way to the Agrcga gate, along a 
very broad but irregular street, with a channel of water, 
cflsed # with stone, conducted along its middle. This is a 
part of the celebrated aqueduct constructed, in the first in- 
stance, by Ali Mercian Khan, a Persian nobleman in the ser- 
vice of the emperor Shahjehan, then long neglected during 
the troubles of India and the decay of the Mogul power, and 
withiu these few years repaired by the English Government. 
It is conducted from the Jumna, immediately on leaving its 
mountains, and while its stream is yet pure and wholesome, 
for a distance of about l‘JO miles; and is a noble work, giv- 
ing fertility to a very large extent of country near its banks, 
and absolutely the sole source of vegetation to the gardens oi 
J)elhi, besides furnishing its inhabitants with almost the only 
drinkable water within their reach. When it was first re- 
opened by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 18 JO, the whole popula- 
tion of the city went out in jubilee to meet its stream, throwing 
flowers, ghee, &c. into the water, and calling down all man- 
ner of blessings on the British Go\ eminent, who have indeed 
gone far, by this measure, to redeem themselves from the 
weight of, 1 fear, a good deal of impolicy. 

It most unfortunately happened that, during the present 
year, and amid all the other misfortunes of drought and scar- 
city which this poor country has undergone, the Jumua 
changed its course, and the canal became dry! The engi- 
neer officer who superintends its works, was at the time ki- 
bouring under the remains of a jungle fever: his sergeant was 
in the same condition, anil consequently there w r as no one 
who, when the mischief was discovered, could go up to the 
hills to remedy it. The suffering of the people was very 
dismal; since the restoration of the canal they had neglected 
the wells which formerly had, in some degree, supplied their 
wants. The water whicii they drank was to be brought from 
a distance and sold at a considerable rate, ami their gardens 
were quite ruined. That of the presidency had not at the 
moment when 1 saw it, a green thing in it, and those of the 

F oor were in a yet worse condition, if wwse were possible. 

t was not till the middle of November that the canal could 
be again restored, when it was bailed with similar expres- 
sions of joy to those which had greeted its former re-appear- 
ance. ^ 



Half-way along the street which I have been describing, 
atid nearly opposite another great street with a similar 
branch of the canal, which runs at right angle!* to the for- 
mer, stands the imperial palace, built by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, surrounded on this side bv a wall of, 1 should think, 
sixty feet high, embattled and machicollated, ^jith smalj 
round towers and two noble gateways, each defended bv an 
outer barbican of the same construction, throgh of less 
height. The whole is of red granite, and surrounded by a 
wide moat. It is a place of no strength, the walls being only 
calculated for bows and arrow* or musketry, but as a kingly 
residence it is one of the noblest that I have seen. It fai 
surpasses the Kremlin, but 1 do not think that, except in the 
durability of its materials, it equals Windsor. 

Sentries in red coats, (sepoys of the Company’s rcgulai 
army,) appear at its exterior, but the internal duties, and in- 
deed, most of the police duties of Delhi, arc performed bv 
the two provincial battalions raised in the Emperor's name, 
and nominally under his orders. These are disciplined 
pretty much like Europeans, but have matchlock guns and 
the oriental dress, and their commanding oilicer, Captain 
Grant of the Company’s service, is considered as one ot 
the domestics of the Mogul, and has apartments m the pa- 
lace. 

From the gate of \gra to Hiunaioon’s tomb is a very aw- 
ful scene of desolaiion, ruins after ruins, tombs after tombs, 
fragments of brick-woi k, freestone, granite, and marble, scat 
tered every where over a soil naturally rocky ami barren, 
without cultivation, except in o «e or two small spots, and 
without a ; ingle tree. 1 was reminded of Cutia in the Cri 
men, but this was C'nIFa on the scale of London, with tin* 
wretched fragments of a magnificence such as London itsell 
cannot boast. The ruins really extended as far as the eye 
could reach, and our track wound among them all the way. 
'This was the seat of old Delhi, a<* founded by the Patan kings, 
on the ruins of the still larger Hindoo city of Imlraput, 
which lay chiefly in a western direction. When the present 
city, winch is certainly in a more advantageous situation, was 
founded hy the emperor Shahjihun, he removed many of its 
inhabitants thither; most of the rest followed, to be near 
the palace and the principal markets; and as during., the 
Maharatta government there was no sleeping in a safe skin 
without the walls, old Delhi was soon entirely abandoned. 
The official name of the present city is Shah jehan«*poor, u city 
of the king of the world P but the name of Delhi is always 
used in conversation and in every writing but those which 
are immediately offered to the emperor’s eye. 
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In our way one mass of ruins larger than the rest was 
pointed out to us as the old Patan palace. It has been a 
large and Solid fortress, in a plain and unornamented style 
of architecture, and would have been picturesque had it 
been in a country where trees grow, and ivy was green, but 
is here only ugly and melancholy. It. is chiefly remarkable 
for a higlrblack pillar of cast metal, called Firoze’s walking- 
stick. TliY^.was originally a Hindoo work, the emblem, 1 
tyiprehend, of Siva, which stood in a temple in the same spot, 
and concerning which there was a tradition, like that attached 
to the coronation stone of the Scots, that while it stood the 
children of Hrahma were to rule in Indraput. On the con- 
quest of the country by the Mussulmans the vanity of the 
prediction was shown, and Firoze enclosed it within the 
court of in* palace, as a trophy of the victory of Islam 
over idolatry. It is covered with inscriptions, mostly Per- 
sian ami \»abic. but that which is evidently the original, 
and, probably, contains the prophecy, is 'in a character now 
obsolete and unkuown, though appaicntly akin to the Na- 
gree. 

About a mile and a half further, still through ruins, is 
flumaioou's tomb, a noble budding of granite inlaid with 
marble, and in a very chaste and Min pie style of gothic ar- 
chitecture. It is i»u i rounded by a large garden with terraces 
and fountain?*, ail now gone to decay, except one of the lat- 
ter, which enables* the poor people who live in the out- 
buildings ot the. tomb to cultivate a little wheat. The gar- 
den itself is suirounded by an embattled wall, with towers, 
four gateways, and a cloister within all the way round. In 
tiie centre of the square is a platform of about twenty feet 
high, and L should apprehend two hundred feet square, sup- 
ported also by cloisters, and ascended by four great, flights 
of granite slop-. Above rises the tomb, also a square, with 
a great dome of white matble in its centre. The apartments 
within are a circular room, about as big as the itatclifte li- 
brary, in the centre of which lies, under a small raised slab, 
the unfortunate prince to whose memory this tine building is 
raised. In the angles are smaller apartments, where other 
branches of his family arc interred. From the top of the 
building l was surprised to see that we had still ruins on 
e> dry side, ami that, more particularly to the westward and 
where old Indraput stood, the desolation apparently extend- 
ed to a range of barren hills sev.cn or eight miles off. 

On coining down we were conducteij about a mile west- 
ward to a burying-ground, or collection of tombs and small 
mosques, some of them very beautiful, among which the 
most remarkable was a little chapel in honour of a celebra^ 

39 * 
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ted Mussulman saint, Nizam-ud-deen. Round his shriric 
most of the deceased members of the present imperial fami- 
ly lie buried, each in his own little enclosure, surrounded by 
very elegant lattice-work of white marble. Workmen were 
employed at this time in completing the tomb of the late prince 
Jehanguire, third and darling son of the emperor,'* who died# 
lately at Allahabad, whit her he had been banished bj' the Bri- 
tish Government for his violent character, (that ufra thorough- 
ly spoilt child) and his culpable intrigues against his elder bro- 
ther. The father is said to have been convinced at length 
of the necessity of this measure, but the old empress has 
never forgiven it, ami now cannot be persuaded but that her 
darling boy, who died of drinking and all manner of vice, 
was poisoned by the English. The few remaining resources 
of the house of Timour are draun on to do honour to his re- 
mains, and the tomb, though small, will certainly be very ele- 
gant. The flowers, &c. into which the maihic is carved, are 
as delicate and in as good taste and execution as any of the 
ordinary Italian artists could produce. Another tomb which 
interested me very much was that of Jeliananu daughter of 
Shaisjehau. It lias no size or importance, but she was one 
of the few amiable characters which the family of Timour 
can show. In the piime of youth and bcautv, when her fa- 
ther was dethroned, imprisoned, and, L believe, blinded, by 
his wicked son Aurungzebe, she applied for leave to share 
his captivity, and continued to wait on him as a nurse and 
servant till the day of his death. Afterwards she was a 
bountiful benefactress to the poor and to religious men, and 
died with the reputation of a saint better deserved than by 
many who have borne the name. 

In one part of these mins is a very deep tank, surrounded 
by buildings sixty or seventy feet above the surface of the 
water* from the top of which several boys and young men 
jumped down and swam to the steps, in order to obtain a tri- 
lling bukshiah. It was a formidable sight to a stranger, but 
they seemed to feel no inconvenience except from cold, and 
were very thankful for a couple of rupees to be divided 
among their number. 

After breakfast we went with Mr. and Mrs. Elliott to see 
a shawl manufactory carried on by Cashmerian weavers with 
Wool brought from Himalaya, in the house of a wealthy Hin- 
doo merchant, named Soobin-chund. The house itself was 
very pretty, and w ell worth seeing as a specimen of eastern 
domestic architecture, comprising three small ‘courts sur- 
rounded by stone cloisters, two of them planted with flower- 
ing shrubs and orange trees, and the third ornamented with 
ft beautiful marble fountain. 1 did not think the shawls which 
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were shown very beautiful, and the prices of all were higfc, 
I was morp struck with the specimens of jewellery which* 
they produced* which 1 thought very splendid, and somt 
of the smaller trinkets in good taste. I was persecuted to 
accept a splendid nuzzur of shawls, &c. to the value per* 
haps, of JOOO s. rupees, which of course I did not choose to 
take. lUtyjileading my religious profession did not satisfy 
my Hindoo rjosf, who said that 1 might at least give it to my 
“Zennana;” luckily Mr. Elliott suggested to me to say that 
t accepted it with gratitude, but that I was a traveller, and 
begged him to keep it for me: to which I added, that 44 what 
was in the house of ir<v friend I considered as in my own.” 
He quite understood this, and bowed very low, being, I be- 
lieve, well pleased to get his compliment over at so easy a 
rate. The son. however, a lad who spoke a very little Eng- 
lish, followed me to the door with a Turkman horse, which 
he begged me to accept as his nuzzua. The horse was a 
pretty one, but nor very valuable. 1 however got rid of the 
matter as well as 1 could, by saying that “spirited horses 
were fittest fur the vonng: that 1 accepted it cheerfully, but 
begged, as 1 )m l no other proper return to make, that he 
would do me the favour to fake it back again?” He smiled 
and bowed, and ne parted. In the narrow street where the 
house of Soohiu ••nund stands, we passed a little cluster of 
Cashmcrian womni, the wives, I suppose, of his workmen, 
distinguishable bv their large and tall figures in comparison 
with the Hituioostances, their fair complexions, and their 
peculiar head-dress, which consisted of a large roil of turban 
under the usu.-il vail, the whole appearance more like the fa- 
mous pictures of the Babylonian sybil than any thing which 
I recollect. 

We afterwards went to the Jumna Musjecd and tlie Kala 
Musjecd. The former is elevated very advantageously on a 
small rocky eminence, to full the height of the surrounding 
houses. I n front it has a large square court surrounded by a 
cloister open on both sides, and commanding a view of the 
whole city, which is entered by three gates with a fine flight 
of steps to each. In the centre is a great marble reservoir 
of water, with some small fountains, supplied by machinery 
from the canal. The whole court is paved with granite in- 
laid* with marble. On its west side and, rising up another 
flight of step 9 ,is the mosque itself, which is entered by three 
noble gothic arches, surmounted by three domes ot white 
marble. Ir has at each end a very tall minaret. The orna- 
ments are less florid, and the building U#ss picturesque, than 
the splendid group of the.lmamtfera and its accompaniments 
at Lucknow; but the situation is far more commanding, and 
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the size, the solidity, and rich materials of this building, im- 
pressed me more than any thing of the sort which jl have seen 
In India. It is in excellent repair, the British Government 
having made a grant for this purpose, a measure which was 
very popular in Delhi. 

The Kala Musjeed is small, and has nothing Worthy no-/ 
tice about il but its plainness, solidity, and great Antiquity, 
being a woik of the first Patan conquerors, aarff belonging 
to the times of primitive Mussulman simplicity. It is ex r 
actly on the plan of the original Arabian mosques, a square 
court, surrounded by a cloister, and roofed with manv small 
domes of the plainest and most solid construction, like the 
rudest specimens of what we call the early Norman architec- 
ture. It has no minaret; the crier stands on the roof to pro- 
claim the hour of prayer. Thus ended our first day’s sight- 
seeing in Delhi. 

The 31 si December was fixed for my presentation to the Em- 
peror, which was appointed for half-past eight in the morn- 
ing, Lushington and a Captain Wade also chose to take the 
same opportunity. At eight I went accompanied by Mr. El- 
liott with nearly the same formalities as at Lucknow, except 
that we were on elephants instead of in palanquins, and that 
the procession was, perhaps, less splendid, and the beggars 
both less numerous and far less vociferous and importunate. 
We were received with presented arms by the troops of the 
palace drawu up within the barbican, and proceeded, Mill on 
our elephants, through the noblest gateway and vestibule which 
I ever saw. It consists, not merely of a splendid gothic arch 
iu the centre of the great gate-tower. — but, after that, of a 
long vaulted isle, like that of a gothic cathedral, with a 
small, open, octagonal court in its centre, ail of granile, 
and alt' finely carved with inscriptions from the Koran, and 
with flowers. This ended in a ruinous and exceedingly dir- 
ty stable-yard ! where we were received by Captain Grant, 
as the Mogul's officer on guard, and by a number of elderly 
men with large gold-headed canes, the usual ensign of office 
here, and one of which Mr. Elliott also carried. We were 
now told to dismount am) proceed on foot, a ta*k which the 
late rain made inconvenient to my gown ami cossock, and 
thin shoes, and during which we were pestered by a fresh 
swarm of miserable beggars, the wives and children ofc the 
stable servants. After this we passed another richly-carved, 
but ruinous and dirty gate-fray, where our guides, withdraw- 
ing a canvass screen, called out, in a sort of harsh chant, 
fc4 Lo, the ornamenE of the world! Lo, the asylum of the _ 
nations! King of Kings! The Emperor Akbar Shah! Just, ~ 
fortunate, victorious!” We saw, in fact, a very handsome 
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aud striking court, about as big as that at All Souls, with 
low, but rmhly ornamented buildings. Opposite to us wa$n 
beautiful open pavilion of white marble, richly carved* 
flanked by rose bushes and fountains, and some, tapestry 
and striped curtains hanging in festoons about it, within 
which was a crowd of people, and the poor old descendant 
of Tannudanc seated in the midst of them. Mr. Elliott 
here bowed three times very low, in which we followed his 
example. This ceremony was repeated twice as we ad* 
VancjMl up the steps of the pavilion, the heralds each times 
repeating the same expressions about their master’s great- 
ncas. We then stood in a row on the right-hand side of the 
throne, which is a sort of marble bedstead richly ornament- 
ed with gilding, and raised on two or three steps. Mr. EU 
liott then stepped forwards, and, with joined hands, in the 
usual eastern wav, announced, in a low voice, to the empe- 
ror, who I was. 1 then advanced, bowed three times again, 
and ottered a nuzzur of fifty-one gold mohurs in an embroi- 
dered purse, laid on my handkerchief, in the way practised 
by the baboo* in Calcutta. This was received and laid on 
one side, and 1 remained standing for a few minutes, while 
the usual court questions about iny health, my travels, when 
f left Calcutta, &c., were asked. I had thus an opportunity 
of seeing the old gentleman more plainly. He has a pale, 
thin, but handsome face, with an aquiline nose, and a long 
white beard, liis complexion is little if at ail darker than 
that of a European. His hands arc very fair aud delicate, 
and he had some valuable-looking rings on them. His hands 
and face were all 1 saw of him, for the morning being cold, 
be was so wrapped up in shawls, that lie reminded me ex- 
tremely of the Druid’s head on a "Welsh halfpenny. I tfyen 
stepped back to my former place, and returned agqjn with 
five more mohurs to make my offering to the beir apparent, 
who stood at his father’s left hand, the right beiug occupied 
by the Resident. Next, my two companions were intro- 
duced w ith nearly the same forms, except that their offerings 
were less, aud that the Emperor did not speak to them. 

The Emperor then beckoned to me to come forwauds, and 
Mr. Elliott told me to take off mv bat which had till now* 
remained on my head, on which tfic Emperor tied a flimsy 
turban of brocade round mv head with his own hands, for 
winch, however, 1 paid four gold mohurs more. We were 
then directed to retire to receive the. “ Khelats” (honorary 
dresses) wl)ic.h the bounty of “Vhe Asylum of the World 9 
had provided for us. I w r as accordingly taken into a small 
private room, adjoining the Zennana, where I found a hand- 
some flowered caftan edged with fur, and a pair of common 
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looking shawls, which my servants, who had the delight of 
witnessing all this fine show, put on instead of mj^gown, my 
cassock remaining as before. In this strange dress I had 
to walk back again, having my name announced by the criers 
(something in the same way that Lord Marmion’s was) “as 
Bahadur, Boozoony, Dowlut-niund,’’ &c., to the presence,, 
where I found my two companions, who had notybeen ho- 
noured bva private dressing-room, but had their. Khelats put 
on them in the gateway of the court. They were, I appre- 
hend, still queerer figures than I was, having their, hats 
wrapped with scarfs of flowered gauze, and a strange gar- 
ment of gauze, tinsel, and faded ribands, flung over their 
shoulders above their coats. 1 now again came forward and 
offered my third present to the Emperor, being a copy of 
the Arabic Bible and the Hindoostanec Common Prayer, 
handsomely bound in blue velvet laced with gold, and wrap- 
ped up in a piece of brocade. He then motioned to me to 
stoop, and put a string of pearls round my neck, and two 
glittering but not costly ornaments in the front of my tur- 
ban, for which I again offered five gold mohurs. It was, 
lastly, announced that a horse was waiting for my accept- 
ance, at which fresh instance of imperial munificence, the 
heralds again made a proclamation of largesse, and I again 
paid five golden mohurs. It ended by my taking my leave 
with three times three salams, making up, I think, the sum 
of about threescore, and I retired with Mr. Elliott to my 
dressing-room, whence I sent to her Majesty the Queen , as 
6he is generally called, though Empress would be the ancient 
and more proper title, a present of five mohurs more, and 
the Emperor’s Chobdars came eagerly up to know when they 
should attend to receive their bukshish. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that this interchange of civilities was very 
expensive either to his Majesty or to me. All the presents 
which he gave, the horse included, though really the hand- 
somest which had been seen at the court of Delhi for many 
years, and though the old gentleman evidently intended to be 
extremely civil, were not worth much more than 300 s. ru- 
pees, so that he, and his family, gained at least 800 ru- 
pees by the morning’s work, besides what he received from 
my two companions, which was all clear gain, since the Khe- 
lats which they got in return, were only fit. for May-day, 
and made up, I fancy, from the cast-off finery of the Be- 
gum. On the other hand, since the Company have wisely 
ordered that all the present^ given by native princess to Eu- 
ropeans should be disposed of on the Government account, 
they have liberally, at the sjjme time, taken on themselves 
tb* expense of paying the usual money nuzzurs made by 
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public men on these occasions. In consequence none of my 
offerings were at my own charge, except the professional and 
private on h of the two books, with which, as they were unex- 

n cted, the Emperor, as I was told, was very much pleased. 

lad, of course, several buckshishes to give afterwards to 
his servants, but these fell considerably short of my expenses 
at Lucknow. To return to the hall of audience. While 
in the snta.ll apartment, where I got rid of my shining gar- 
ments, I \vas struck with its beautiful ornaments. Ft was 
entirely lined with white marble, inlaid with flowers and 
leaves "of green serpentine, lapis lazuli, and blue and red 
porphyry; the flowers were of the best Italian style of 
workmanship, and evidently the labour of an artist of that 
country. All, however, was dirty, desolate, and forlorn* 
Half tne flowers and leaves had been picked out or other- 
wise defaced, and the doors and windows w^ere in a state of 
dilapidation, while a quantity of old furniture was piled in 
one corner, and a torn hanging of faded tapestry hung over 
an archway which led to the interior apartments. 44 Such,” 
Mr. Elliott said, 44 is the general style in which this palace 
is kept up and furnished. It is not absolute poverty which 
produces this, but these people have no idea of cleaning or 
mending any thing/’ For my own part, I thought of the 
famous Persian line, 

44 The spider hangs her tapestry in the palace of the Caesars;” 

and felt a melancholy interest in comparing the present state 
of this poor family with what it was 200 years ago, when 
Bernier visited Delhi, or as we read its palace described in 
the tale of Madame de Genlis. 

After putting on my usual dress, we waited a little, till 
word was brought us that the King of Kings,” 44 Shahan- 
shah;’* had retired to his Zennana; we then went to die Hall 
of Audience, which I had previously seen but imperfectly, 
from the crowd of people and the necessity of attending to 
the forms which I had to go through. It is a very beautiful 
pavilion of white marble, open on one side to the court of 
Ihe palace, and on the other to a large garden. Its pillars 
and arches arc exquisitely carved and ornamented with gilt 
and inlaid flowers, and inscriptions in the most elaborate Per- 
sian character. Round the frieze is the motto, recorded, I 
believe, in Lalla Iiookh: 

“ If there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this!” \ 

$ 1 

The marble floor, where not covered by* carpets, is all inlaid 
in the same beautiful manner with tKfc little dressing-room 
which I had quitted. 
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fhe gardens, which we next Tinted, are not large, but in 
tMrir way, must have been extremely rich and beautiful. 
*Uiey are full of very old orange and other fruit trees, with 
terraces and parterres on which many rose-bushes were grow- 
ing, and, even now, a few jonquils m flower. A channel of 
white marble for water, with little fountain-pipes of the 
same material, carved like roses, is carried here and there 
among these parterres, and at the end of the tert&ce is a 
beautiful octagonal pavilion, also of marble, lined with the 
same Mosaic flowers as in the room which I first saw, with 
a marble fountain in the centre, and a beautiful bath in'a re- 
cess on one of its sides. The windows of this pavilion, 
which is raised to the height of the city wall, command a 
good view of Delhi and its neighbourhood. But all was, 
when we saw it, dirty, lonely, and wretched: the bath and 
fountain dry: the inlaid pavement hid with lumber arid gar- 
dener’s sweepings, and the walls stained with the dung of 
birds ;and bats. 

We Mere then taken to the private mosque of the palace, 
an elegant little building, also of white marble, and exqui- 
sitely carved, but in the same state of neglect and dilapida- 
tion, with peepuls allowed to spring from its wall?, the ex- 
terior gilding partially torn from its dome, and some of its 
doors coarsely blocked up with unplastered brick and mortar. 

We went last to the “Dewanee aum,” or hall of public 
audience, which is in the outer court, and where, on certain 
occasions, the great Mogul sate in state, to receive the com- 
pliments or petitions of his subjects. This also is a splen- 
did pavilion of marble, not unlike the other hall of audience 
in form, but considerably larger, and open on three side;* 
only? on the fourth is a black wall, covered with the same 
Mosaic work of flowers and leaves as 1 have described, and 
in the centre a throne, raised about ten feet from the ground, 
with a small platform of marble in front, where the \izier 
used to stand to hand up petitions to his master. Behind 
this throne are Mosaic paintings of birds, animals, and flow- 
ers, and in the centre, what decides the point of their being 
the wogk of Italian, or at least European artists, a small 
group of Orpheus playing to the beasts. This hall, when we 
saw it, was full of lumber of all descriptions, broken palan- 
quins and empty boxes, and the throne so covered with pi- 
geon’s dung, that its ornaments were hardly discernible. 
JHow little did Shahjehan, the founder of these fine buildings, 
foresee what would be the fate of his descendants, or what 
his own would be I ‘‘Vanity of vanities!” was Aurelynever 
written in more legible characters than on the dilapidated 
arcades of Delhi! 
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After breakfast T had a numerous attendance of persons 
who either wished to be confirmed themselves, or to have my 
explanation of the nature and authority of the ceremony. Ill 
the afternoon I went with Mr. and Mrs. Elliott a drive round 
a part of the city. Its principal streets are really wide, 
handsome, and, for an Asiatic city, remarkably cleanly, and 
the shops in the bazars have a good appearance. The chief 
street, down which we drove, is called the “chandnee cho- 
ice, ” or silversmith’s street, but I did not see any great num- 
ber qf that trade resident there. It is about as wide as Paii- 
Mall, and has a branch of the aqueduct running along its cen- 
tre. llalf-way down its length is a pretty little mosque, with 
three gilt domes, on the porch of which, it is said, Nadar 
Shah sat from morning to evening to see the work of massa- 
cre which his army inflicted on the wretched citizens. A 
gate leading to a bazar near it retains the name of “cootiia 
durwazu,” slaughter-gate. The chandnee chokee conducted 
us to the gate of Lahore, and vve w ent along the exterior of 
the town to the gate of Cashmere, by which we returned to 
the Residency. The city wall is lofty and handsome, but, 
excepting the ruins and sun-burnt rocks, there is nothing to 
be seen without the ramparts of Delhi. The Shelitnar gar- 
dens, extolled in Lalla ltookh, are completely gone to decay. 
Yet I am assured by every body that the appearance of things 
in the province of Delhi is greatly improved since it came into 
our hands! To what a state must tlie Maharattas have re- 
duced it! 

January 1. — We w ent to see Koottab-sahib, a small town 
about twelve miles south-west of Delhi, remarkable for its 
ruins, and, among the Mussulmans, for its sanctity. It was 
the scene of very hard fighting betw een the Hindoo sovereigns 
of Indraput and the original Pa tan invaders, and the Mussul- 
mans say that 5000 martyrs to their religion lie interred, in 
the neighbourhood. Its principal sanctity, however, arises 
from the tomb of a very celebrated saint, Cutteeb Sahib, in 
whose honour the buildings for which it is now remarkable 
were begun, but never quite completed, by Shumshed, Hie 
third, I think, in succession of the Patan sovereigns* The 
emperor has a house there, and it is a favourite retreat of his 
during fine weather. 

We went out at the Agra gate, and rode through the same 
diSmal field of tombs as we had formerly traversed, escorted 
by three of Skinner’s horse. Before we had cleared the'ru-* 
ins, another body of fifteen or taenty wild-looking horse, 
some with long spears, some witn matchlocks and matches 
lighted, galloped up from behind, a large tomb; and their lead- 
er, dropping the point of -his lance, said, that he was sent by 
Vol. I. 40 
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the Raia of Bullumghur, “ the fort of spears,’’ to conduct me 
through his district. We had no need of this farther escort, 
but, as it was civilly intended, I of course took it civilly, and 
we went on together to a beautiful mausoleum, about five 
miles further, raised in honour of Sufter Jung, an ancestor 
of the King of Oude, who still keeps up his tomb and the gar* 
den round it in good repair. We did not stop here, however, 
but proceeded on elephants, which Mr. Elliott had stationed 
for us, leaving our horses under the care of the 1 BuUumghur 
suwarrs, of whom, aud their Raja, we were afterwards to see 
a good deal. Our route lay over a country still rocky and 
barren, and still sprinkled with tombs and ruins, till, on as- 
cending a little eminence, we saw one of the most extensive 
and striking scenes of ruin which I have met with in any 
country. A very tolerable account of it is given in Hamilton’s 
India, and I will only observe that the Cuttab Minar, the ob- 
ject of principal attraction, is really the finest tower I have 
ever seen, and must, when its spire was complete, have been 
still more beautiful. The remaining great arches of the prin- 
cipal mosque, with their granite pillars, covered with inscrip- 
tions in the florid Cufic character, are as fine, in their way, 
as any of the details of York Minster. In front of the princi- 
pal of these great arches is a metal pillar, like that in Firoze 
Shah’s castle, and several other remains of a Hindoo palace 
and temple, more ancient than the foundation of the Koottab, 
and which I should have thought striking, if they had not 
been in such a neighbourhood. A multitude of ruined mosques, 
tombs, serais, &c. are packed close round, mostly in the Pa- 
tan style of architecture, and some of them very fine. One, 
more particularly, on a hill, and surrounded by a wall with 
battlements and towers, struck me as peculiarly suited, by 
its solid and simple architecture, to its blended character, in 
itself very appropriate to the religion of Islam, of fortress, 
tomb, and temple. These Patans built like giants, ami 
finished their w ? ork like jewellers. Yei the ornaments, florid 
as they are in their proper places, are never thrown away, or 
allowed to interfere with the general severe and solemn cha- 
racter of their edifices. The palace of the present imperial 
family is at some little distance behind these remains. It is 
a large but paltry building, in a bad style of Italian architec- 
ture, and with a public road actually leading through its court- 
yard. A little beyond, and amid some other small houses, 
near a very fine tank, we alighted at a rather pretty little 
building belonging to Bukshi Mahmoud Khan, the treasurer 
of the palace, where a room and a good breakfast were pre- 
pared for us. 

After breakfast, the day being epol and rather cloudy, we 
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went to see the ruins, and remained clambering about and 
drawing till near two o’clock. The stair-case within the 
great Minar is very good except the uppermost story of at!, 
which is ruinous and difficult of access. I went up, howe- 
ver, and was rewarded by the very extensive view, from a 
height of two hundred and forty feet, of Delhi, the course 
of the Jumna for many miles, and the ruins of Toghlikabad, 
another giantly Patan foundation, which lay to tne south- 
west. 

• We returned in the evening to Delhi, stopping by the way 
to see Sufter Jung’s tomb. It is very richly inlaid with dif- 
ferent kinds of marble, but has too much of the colour of 
potted meat to please me, particularly after seeing buildings 
like those of Koottab-sahib. Wc were received here, to my 
surprise, by the son of baboo Soobin Chund, who is, it seems, 
the agjcnt of the King of Oude in Delhi, and consequently 
has the keeping of tins place intrusted to him. He had ac- 
tually brought a second and liner horse for my acceptance; 
and I had great difficulty in convincing him of two things: 
first, that I had no power to render him any service which 
could call for such presents; and secondly, that my declining 
his presents was not likely to diminish my good will towards 
him, supposing me to have such power. I succeeded at last, 
however, in silencing, if not convincing him, and we re- 
turned to the Residency, passing in our way by the Observa- 
tory, a pile of buildings much resembling those at Benares, 
and built by the same person, Jye Sing, Raja and founder of 
Jyepoor in Rajpootana. 

At Mr. Elliott’s we found his son, and the two Mr. Fish- 
ers, come to pass another Sunday with me. 1 also found two 
presents awaiting my acceptance; the one from the old Be- 
gum consisted of a garland of withered jonquils, intermixed 
with tinsel, which was, I believe, supposed to pass for pearls; 
for after putting the said wreath round my neck, the c(iob~ 
dars who brought it hailed me with an acclamation of “ Ue. 
Alotec-wala!” 44 O, thou pearly person !” I however, had, of 
* course, to receive the gift with many thanks as a favour from 
the hand of a princess. The other present, from tbe King, 
was more useful to a traveller, consisting of a buck, with his 
best wishes for my journey. The common deer of this neigh- 
bourhood arc, indeed, by no means good, and may be had 
ibr a rupee a piece; but this had had some little feeding be- 
stowed on it, and we found it by no means bad eating in our 
inarch. 

Of the present situation and" character of this sovereign 
and his family, I had abundant opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge; *and I am glad to find that, with some exceptions, 
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tlie conduct of our countrymen to the house of Timour has 
boon honourable and kind. My dear wife is probably aware 
that the first direct connexion between the English and the 
Emperor of Delhi began under Lord Clive’s government, 
when Sh&h Aulum, father of the present Acbar Shah, vo- 
luntarily, and without any stipulations, threw himself under 
our protection, as the only means of securing his personal 
liberty from the dissensions of his own subjects and the vio- 
lence of the Maharattas. He was received and treated in 
all respects as a sovereign; had a residence assigned to him, 
with a very large revenue of twenty-six lacks a year; and 
this was, in fact, the only part of Ins life which can be re- 
garded as splendid and prosperous. In his anxiety to re- 
turn to Delhi, however, lie, after some years, forfeited all 
these advantages, and threw himself into the power of the 
Maharattas, who, about a twelvemonth before, had gained 
possession of that city, and who were our inveterate enemies^ 
By these new friends he was made prisoner; and Ghoolam 
Knadir, the Roliilla, who a few years after captured Delhi, 
put out his eyes, threw him into a dungeon, and murdered all 
the members of his family who could be found. His own life 
would probably have soon sunk under his misery, had not 
Ghoolam Khauir been defeated and put to death by Sindia, 
(assisted by French officers and troops,) who now, in his 
turn, obtained possession of his person. His condition was, 
however, very little improved. He was, indeed, suffered to 
live in his palace, and his surviving family re-assembled 
round him; but lie and they were treated with exceeding neg- 
lect, and literally almost starred, by the avarice of Sindia 
and the rapacity of the French. It was during this period 
that most of the marble and inlaid ornaments of the palace 
were mutilated, since they were actually sold to buy bread 
for himself and his children. 

In this miserable state he was found by Lord Lake, who 
restored him to ihe sort of decent dependence which his son 
now enjoys; addressing him on all public occasions in tin* 
style of a sovereign, — acknowledging the English Govern- ' 
ment his fidoi,” or feudatory, — and placing him, in fact, 
in every respect but revenue, where Lord Clive had placed 
him before. His revenue was fixed at ten lacks a year, 
which was afterwards increased to twelve, and by Lord Has- 
tings to fifteen, a large sum, but which is said to be, either 
through mismanagement, or, as is greatly apprehended, the 
rapacity of the old Queen, who is busy making a purse for 
herself, barely sufficient for the wants of his very numerous 
iaimly. By Lord Lake, Mr. Seeton, and Sir David Och- 
terkmy, he and his son, the present. Emperor, were treated 
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with all the outward respect which even in their best days 
his ancestojrs had received from their subjects* Sir C. Met* 
calf, however, intrenched in many respects on these little 
outward marks of attention and deference which soothed the 
poor old man in his inevitable dependence; and Acbar, the 
present Emperor, is also said to have been deeply wounded 
by the demand of Lord Hastings to sit in his presence. He 
felt still more the insult of setting up his Vizier, theN&wab 
of Oude, as King, in opposition to him; and he was hurt by 
jvhat he supposed to be a continuance of the same conduct 
on the part of Government, when Sir Edward Paget passed 
him without a visit. Under these circumstances,! was glad 
to find that Mr. Elliott paid him every respect, and showed 
him every kindness in his power. I was glad, also, that I 
did not omit to visit him, since, independently of the inte- 
rest which I have felt in seeing the venerable ruin of a mighty 
§tock, Mr. Elliott says that the Emperor had frequently in- 
quired whether the Bishop also meant to pass him by.* 

Acbar Shah has the appearance o( a man of seventy-four 
or seventy-five: he is, however, not much turned of sixty- 
three, but, in this country, that is a great age. He i9 said to 
be a very good-tempered, mild old man, of moderate talents, 
but polished and pleasing manners. His favourite wife, the 
Begum, is a low-born, low-bred, and violent woman, who 
rules him completely, lays hold on all his money, and has 
often influenced him to very unwise conduct tow ards his chil- 
dren and the British Government. She hates her eldest son, 
who is, however, a respectable man, of more talents than 
native princes usually show, and happily for himself has a 
predilection for those literary pursuits which are almost the 
only laudable or innocent objects of ambition in his power. 
He is fond of poetry, and is himself a very tolerable Persian 
poet. He has taken some pains in the education of his chil- 
dren, and, w hat in this country is very unusual, even of -his 
daughters. He too, however, though not more than thirty- 
ftye, is prematurely old, arising partly from the early ex- 
cesses into which the wretched follies of an eastern court 
usually plunge persons in his situation, — and partly from his 

* In the course of h\s late progress through the upper province^ 
Lord Amherst paid the Emperor a visits he was received by ham 
in the hall of audience, which bothparties entered at the same mo- 
ment, and, after an embrace, the Emperor ascended the. peacock 
throne, and the Governor- general sate down in a state chair on his 
right hand. After an interchange of compliments, and the usual 
form of presenting attar had been gone through. Lord Amherst 
took leave and was conducted bythi Emperor to the door of the 
hall. On a subsequent day the Emperor returned the visit with si- 
milar ceremonies,— Ed. . 

40 * 
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own subsequent indulgence in strong liquors* His face is 
bloated and pimpled, his eyes weak, and his hand tremulous. 
Yet, for an Eastern prince, as I have already observed, his 
character is good, ana his abilities considered as above the 
common run. 

There are, perhaps, few royal families which have dis- 
played during their power so many vices and so few virtues 
as the house of Timour. Their power had been gradually 
declining ever since the time of Aurungzebe, and at present, 
Mr. Elliott once observed to me, that he could not perceive 
the least chance, that supposing our empire in the east to be 
at an end, the King of Delhi could for a moment recover any 
share of authority. He did not even think that the greater 
princes of India," who would fight for our spoils, would any 
of them think it worth their while to make use of the Empe- 
ror’s name, as a pageant to sanction their own ambitious 
views; and he observed that, all things considered, few cap- 
tive and dethroned princes had ever experienced so much li- 
berality and courtesy as they had from British hands, and 
that they could not reasonably hope to gain bv any diminution 
of our influence in India. Vet their present circumstances 
are surely pitiable, as well as an awful instance of the insta- 
bility of human greatness. The gigantic genius of Tamer- 
lane, and the distinguished talents of Acbar, throw a sort 
of splendour over the crimes and follies of his descen- 
dants; and I heartily hope that Government will reverence 
the ruins of fallen greatness, and that, at least, no fresh de- 
gration is reserved for the poor old, man whose idea was as- 
sociated in my childhood with all imaginable wealth and 
splendour, under the name of “the Great Mogul!” 

January 2. — This day, being Sunday, I confirmed about 
twenty persons, and 1 afterwards preached and administered 
the Sacrament, Mr. Fi slier reading prayers; the congrega- 
tion was numerous, and there were near flirty communicants. 
In the evening also we had a good congregation. I was per- 
secuted during a great part of the clay with people who could 
not be persuaded that 1 had no interest with GovernmentV 
and who, in spite of my reminding them that I knew nothing 
of them or their character, kept prostrating themselves before 
me to get recommendatory letters to this judge or that col- 
lector. Some of the better sort, such as Soobin Chund, 
were contented, indeed, with a sort of certificate under -my 
seal, that they had associated with me. These I readily 
gratified, but this increased the clamours of the rest, till I 
was obliged to order the scqtry at the door to turn them all 
nyray, and to admit no more natives to me on any pretence . 
whatever. Such were the chief events of mv last day in 
Delhi. 
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I forgot to mention in its proper place, that the ornaments | 
and shawls which I received from the Emperor were valued 
to me at two hundred and eighty-four sicca rupees. The 
horse was reported to be barely worth thirty rupees, but as I 
declined redeeming him from the company’s hands I never 
saw him. ; 


CHAPTER XX. 

DELHI TO AGRA. . j 

RUINS OP TOGHLIKABAD VISIT TO THE BAJA OF BULLUMGHWfc "! 

DANCING GIRLS NAWABOF SIKRE HINDOO Pi LG RIM A GR C 

TO BINDRABUND— MUTTRA— SACRED MONKEYS DEATH OF * 

ONE REVENGED— LEPERS PARTY OF FA qUlHS— ESCAPE OF i 

TKIMBUKJEK TOMB OF ACBAR— PUBLIC BUILDINGS DE* 

WANNY AUM TAGE-MAIIAL ABDUL MUSSEEH— FRENCH IN 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

January 3. — This morning early I sent off my tents and 
baggage to Furreedabad, a Tittle town about fifteen miles T 
from Delhi, and in the afternoon followed them on horseback, 
escorted by five of Skinner’s horse, and accompanied by Mr. , 
Lushington and Dr. Smith. W e passed by Humaioon’s tomb, 
and thence through a dreary country full of ruins, along a 
•deny and broken road marked out at equal distances ol about 
a mile and a half, by solid circular stone obelisks, “ coss mi. 
nars, J * erected during the prosperous times of the empire of 
Delhi. Half way to Furreedabad we passed the gigantic ru* 
ins of Toghlikabad, on a hill about a coss to our right. 1 re* . 
gretted that we could not see them nearer, but the s'tage was 
of sufficient length for our horses and the few remaining hours 
of day-light without this addition. Mr. Elliott described 
.jjihcm as chiefly interesting from their vast dimensions, and 
} the bulk and weight of the stones employed in them. They 
were the work of Toghlou Khan, one of the early Patan so- 
vereigns. 

Furreedabad offers nothing curious except a large tank with 
a ruined banqueting-house on its shore; it has a grove of tama- 
rind and other trees round it, but no mangoes; a few of these, 
indeed, grow in the province of Delhi, owing to the unusual 
multitude of white ants, to whose increase the ruins and the 
dry sandy soil are favourable, ^and who attack the mangoes 
in preference to any other tree. The whole country, indeed, 
is barren and disagreeable, and the water bad. That of Juuk 
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» na acts on strangers like the Cheltenham waters, and the 
wells here are also extremely unpalatable. One might fancy 
oneself already approaching the confines of Persia and Ara- 
bia. Our camp is, however, plentifully supplied with all ne- 
cessaries and comforts, and a servant of the Raja of Bullutn- 
. ghur brought us some fine oranges, and at the same time told 
us, that his master would not suffer him to receive either pav- 
ment or present for any of the supplies furnished, and only 
hoped that I would call at his house next morningin my way, 
which I readily promised to do. The Raja of Bullumghur . 
holds a considerable territory along this frontier as a feudato- 
, ry of the British Government, on the service of maintaining 
two thousand men to do the ordinary police duties, and guard 
the road against the Mewatta and other predatory tribes. 
The family and most of their people are of the Jat race, and 
they have for many generations been linked by friendship and 
frequent intermarriages with the neigbouring Raja of Bhurt- 
poor, who is now our friend, but whose gallant and success- 
ful defence of his castle against Lord Lake during the Ma- 
haratta war, has raised the character of the Jats, previously 
a very low caste, to considerable estimation for their valour 
in all this part of India. The present acting Raja of Bullum- 
ghur is only Regent, being guardian to his nephew, a boy 
now educating at Delhi. I had heard the Regent and his 
brother described as hospitable and high-spirited men, and 
was not sorry to have an opportunity of seeing a Hindoo 
court. 

Jcitiuary 4. — A little before day-break we set off as usual, 
through a country something, and but little, more fertile than 
that we had passed. It improved, however, gradually as we 
approached Bullumghur, which, by its extensive groves, gave 
evidence of its having been long a residence of a respectable 
native family. I was not, however, at all prepared for the 
splendour with which I was received. First we saw some of 
the wild-looking horsemen whom I have already described, 
posted as if ou the look-out, who, on seeing us, fired theii^ 
matchlocks and galloped off as fast as possible. As we drew v 
nearer we saw a considerable body of cavalry with several 
camels and elephants, all gaily caparisoned, drawn up under 
some trees, ana were received by the Raja himself, a fat and 
overgrown man, and his younger brother, a very handsome 
and manly figure, the former alighting from a palanquin, the 
other from a noble Persian horse, with trappings which swept 
the ground. I alighted from my horse also, and the usual 
compliments and civilities fol/owed. The elder brother beg- 
ged me to excuse his riding with me as he was ill, which in- 
deed we had heard before, but" the second went by my side, 
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reining in his magnificent steed, and showing off the animal’s 
paces and his own horsemanship. Before and behind were 
camels, elephants, and horsemen, with a most strange and 
barbarous music of horns, trumpets, and kettle-drums, and 
such a wood of spears that I could not but tell my companion 
that his castle deserved its name of Fort of Spears. As we 
drew nearer we saw the fort itself with high brick walls, 
strengthened with a deep ditch and large mud bastions, from > 
which we were complimented with a regular salute of can^ 
non. Within we found a small and crowded, but not ill- 
built town, with narrow streets, tall houses, many temples, 
and a sufficient number of Brahminy bulls to show the poor 
Hindoo descent of the ruler. The population of the little 
capital was almost all assembled in the streets, on the walls, 
and on the house-tops, and salamed to us as we came in. We 
passed through two or three sharp turns, and at length stop- 
ped at the outer gate of a very neat little palace, built round 
a small court planted with jonquils and* rose bushes, with a 
marble fountain in the centre, and a small open arched hall, 
where chairs were placed for us. Sitringees were laid by 
way of carpet, on the floor, and the walls were ornamented 
with some paltry Hindoo portraits of the family, and some 
old fresco paintings of gods, goddesses, and heroes, encoun- 
tering lions and tigers. 

After vre had been here a few minutes a set of dancing 
girls entered the room followed by two musicians. I felt a 
little uneasy at this apparition, Dut Dr. Smith, to whom 1 
mentioned my apprehensions, assured me that nothing ap- 
proaching to indecency was to be looked for in the dances or 
songs which a well-bred Hindoo exhibited to his visiters. I 
sat still, therefore, while these poor little girls, for they none 
of them seemed more than fourteen, went through the same 
monotonous evolutions which I had heard my wife describe, 
in which there is certainly very little grace or interest, and 
no perceptible approach to indecency. The chief part of the 
%ure, if it can be called so, seemed to consist in drawing 
up and letting fall again the loose wide sleeves of their outer 
garments, so as to show the arm as high as the elbojv, or a 
very little higher, while the arms were waved backwards and 
forwards in a stiff and constrained manner. Their dresses 
were rich, but there was such an enormous quantity of scar- 
let'cloth petticoats and trowsers, so many shawls wrapped 
round their waists, and such multifarious skirts peeping out 
below each other, that their figures were quite hidden, and 
the whole effect was that of a number of Dutch dolls, though 
the faces of two or three out of the number were pretty.— 
Two sung each a Persian and aTlindoostanee song with very 
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pleasing though not powerful voices, after which, as the de- 
mands Doth of curiosity and civility were satisfied, I gave 
them a gratuity, as I understood was usual on such occasions, 
as a token of their dismissal. 

After this some cake and Persian grapes were brought in, 
and I took leave, having in the civilest and most cordial way 
I could, declined the usual present of shawls, and accepted • 
one of fruit and sweetmeats. On going away I told the Ra- 
ja’s iemautdar to come to the camp in the evening, and he 
and his fellow-servants should have the usual buckshisib but 
he answered that neither he nor any of the Raja’s people, ex- 
cept the dancing girls, to whom it was a usual token of ap- 
probation, dared accept any thing of the kind, the first in- 
stance which I had met with of a Hindoo refusing money. 
Soon after I had taken leave, and while we were stnl escort- 
ed by the Bullumghur cavalry, a message came from the Raja 
to say that he haa heard of my intended liberality to his peo- 
ple, but that it was his particular request that I would give 
nothing either to his servants or to the suwarrs, whom he in- 
tended, with my leave, to send on with me as far as Muttra. 
Surely this is what in England would be called high and gen- 
tlemanly feeling. 

On our approach to Sikre, where the tents were pitched, I 
found we had entered another little feudal territory, being 
received by about twenty horsemen, with a splendid old war- 
rior at their head, who announced himself as the iaghiredar 
of the place, and holding a little barony, as it would be call- 
ed in Europe, under the Company, intermixed with the larger 
territories of Bullumghur. Cassim AH Khan, the Nawab of 
Sikre, who thus introduced himself, was a figure which Wou- 
vermans or Rubens would have delighted to paint, a tall, 
large, elderly man, with a fine countenance, and a thick and 
curly but not long gray beard, on a large and powerful white 
Persian horse, with a brocade turban, a saddle-cloth of tiger’s 
skin with golden tassels which almost swept the ground, 
sword, shield, and pistols, mounted with silver, and all tty j 
other picturesque insignia of a Mussulman cavalier of dis- 
tinction. He said that lie had been a tusseldar in command of 
two hundred horse in Lord Lake’s war, and had been recom- 
pensed at the end of the contest with a little territory of ten 
villages, .rent and tax free. The Raja, he said, who had two 
hundred and fifty villages, nearly enclosed him, but they 
were good friends. The Raja certainly, though his brother 
is a fine young man, had nothing in his whole cavalcade to 
equal the old Pfawab’s figure, which was perfect as a picture, 
from his bare muscular neck and his cifisp gray must&chios, 
down to his yellow boots and the strong brown hand, with an 
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emerald ring on it, the least turn of which on his silver bri- 
dle seemed Jo have complete master y over his horse, without 
too much repressing its spirit He afterwards showed me 
his certificates of service from Lord Lake and others/ and it 
appeared that his character in all respects had corresponded 
with his manly and intelligent appearance. 

At Sikre, I found a letter from Mr. Cavendish, collector 
and magistrate of this district, saying that he was encamped 
in the neighbourhood and intended to call on me next morn- 
ing at our next station, at Brahminy Kerar. 

January 5. — The country between »3ikre and Brahminy 
Kerar is uninteresting enough, though rather more fertile than 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Half way, near a village 
named Pulwul, wc passed Mr. Cavendish’s encampment, and 
were met by an escort of his suwarrs. I had long since had 
my eyes pretty well accustomed to the sight of shields and 
spears, but 1 have not failed to observe that, along this fron- 
tier which has not been till of late in a settled or peaceable 
state, and where hat'd blows arc still of no unfrequent oc- 
currence, even the police troopers sit their horses better, and 
have a more martial air by far, than persons in the 6ame si- 
tuation in the Dooab, or even in Rohilcund. I begin, indeed, 
to think better of the system on which the province of Delhi 
lias been governed since its conquest, from all which I hear 
of its former state. This neighbourhood, for instance, is still 
but badly cultivated, but fifteen years ago it was as wild, I 
am assured, as the Terrai, as full of tigers, and with no hu- 
man inhabitants but banditti. Cattle-stealing still prevails 
to a great extent, but the Mewattees are now most of them 
subject either to the British Government, or that of Bhurt- 
poor, and the security of life and property afforded them by 
the former, has induced many of the tribes to abandon their 
fortresses, to seat themselves in the plain and cultivate the 
ground like honest men and good subjects, while the tran- 
quillity of the border, and the force maintained along it, pre- 
*,j*ents the Bhurtpoor marauders from renewing their depreda- 
fc lions so often as they used to do. Highway robberies also 
sometimes occur, generally attended with murder; J>ut, on 
the whole, the amendment has been great, and a European, 
under ordinary circumstances, may pass in safety through any 
part of the district. The lands are not now highly assessed, 
and Government has liberally given up half the year’s rent 
in consideration of the drought. Still, however, something 
more is wanting, and every public man in these provinces 
appears to wish that a settlement for fourteen or even twen- 
ty years could be brought about} in order to give the Zemin- 
dars an interest in the. soil anti an inducement to make im- 
, provements. 
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At Brahminy Kerar are a few ruins, but nothing worthy 
particular notice. The coss-minars still make their appear- 
Jnce, but at very uncertain distances, great numbers having - 
been destroyed or gone to decay. Indeed the road does not 
always follow its ancient line. 

January 6.— We went on eight coss to Horal. The coun- 
try along the road side is jungly, but cultivation seems ra- 
pidly gaining on it. The road side is, in India, always the 
part last cultivated, the natives being exposed to many inju- 
ries and oppressions from sepoys and travellers. I was told 
that for every bundle of grass or fagots which the thannadar, 
or other public officer, brought to my camp, he demanded as 
much more from the poor peasants, which he appropriated to 
his own use; and that, even if I paid for what I got, it re- 
quired much attention, and some knowledge of the language, 
to be sure that the money was not intercepted in its way to 
the right owner. But the common practice of the thannadar 
was, to charge nothing for what was furnished to the travel- 
ler, both from wishing to make a compliment to the latter, 
(which costs him nothing,) and also to take, without the means 
of detection, his own share of the plunder. The best way 
is to insist on a written bill, and request the collector after- 
wards to inquire of the Ryuts whether the money had been 
paid. 

At Horal is a very prettj native house, now uninhabited, 
but used as a court of justice, with a fine tank near it, both 
the work of a former Hindoo jemautdar, in memory of whom 
a small temple is raised in the neighbourhood. Within I saw 
the representation of four human feet, one pair larger than 
the other, on a little altar against the wall, and was told 
that it was the customarj r way of commemorating that the fa- 
vourite wife had burnt herself with her husband. This hor- 
rible custom, I am glad to find, is by no means common in 
this part of India; indeed, I have not yet found it common 
any where except in Bengal, and some parts of Bahar. 

January 7.— From Horal to Dhotana, in the province 
Agra, is seven coss, a wild, but more woody country thanr 
we hadJately traversed. By woody, as distinct from j tingle, 

I mean that a good many fine trees were seen. At Dhotana 
I saw the first instance of a custom which I am told I shall 
see a good deal of in my southern journey, — a number of 
women, about a dozen, who came with pitchers on thfeir 
heads, dancing and singing, to meet me. There is, if I re- 
collect right, an account of this sort of dance in Kehama. 
They all professed to be “^Gaopiaree,” or milk-maids, and 
are in fact, as the thannadar assured me, the wives and daugh- ' 
ters of the Gaowala caste. 'Their voices and irtyle of sing* 
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ing were by no means unpleasing; they had all the appear- 
ance of extreme poverty, and I thought a rupee well bestow- 
ed upon them, for which they were very thankful* There 
are many indications, along all this route, of great distress and 
poverty arising from the long drought, but less, very far less, 
than to the north of Delhi; and what is remarkable, there are 
few professed beggars or faquirs. Those who have recently 
asked for charity Tiavc been poor women with young children, 
or men wand'eruig, as they say, in search of work. 

• We were this day met by some suwarrs from the Judge of 
Agra*, and 1 therelore dismissed the horse of Bullumgnur. 
To take with me more than enough was only burdening the 
people; and since I was not to pay them, 1 apprehended they 
were not sorry to receive their dismissal. I sent with them 
a letter of thanks to the Raja. 

January 8. — From Dhotana to Jeyt, the next stage, is a 
long sixteen miles, through a wild country. On our left, at 
a distance of two or three miles, we passed Bindrabund, a 
large town on the banks of the Jumna, celebrated among 
the Hindoos for its sanctity, and the wealth of its pagodas. 
I was sorry that 1 could not visit it, but I believe tnere was 
not really much to regret The buildings are ancient, but 
all mean; and the peculiarities of the place are chiefly, its 
amazing swarms of sacred monkeys, and the no less ama- 
zing crowd of filthy and profligate devotees, who crowd round 
every stranger, not so much asking, as demanding alms. 
Through all this country, indeed, notwithstanding its vicini- 
ty to the capital of Islam in the East, Hindooism seems to 
predominate in a degree which I did not expect to find. Few' 
or none of the people have Mussulman names; there are 
abundant pagodas and scarcely one mosaue, and I have sal- 
dom seen any peasantry with so many Brahminical or Raj- 
poot strings among them. The villages and jungles near 
them are all full of peacocks, another symptom of Hindoo- 
ism, since the Mussulmans would soon make havoc among 
Sese beautiful but well-tasted birds. Most of the names 
vhich I have heard are followed by the affix of ** Singh," 
. lion: this ought to belong to the Rajpoots alone, but it |>re- 
ent all the Jats claim it, as well as the Seiks who, as having 
clinquished Hindooism, have no apparent right to any dis- 
inction of the kind. 1 know not whether this may be re- 
;arded as additional grounds for the suspicion which I have 
ome" time entertained, that the distinction of caste weighs 
ess on men’s minds than it used to do. 

But though I was easily reconciled to the omission of Bin* 
Irabund, all my party were not 30 , and five sepoys applied 
or leave to gd there, promising to rejoin me at Muttra, a 
► Vol. 1. 41 
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S mission which I readily gave them. This, however, was 
owed by a similar request from more than half my little 
army, with the venerable soubahdar at their head, besides 
the goomashta of the camels, and my sirdar-bearer. This 
was inconvenient, but it was not easily avoided. Some of 
them were Brahmins, some Rajpoots, some had vows on them, 
and all were so deeply impressed with the sanctity of Bin- 
drabund, that they were extremely anxious not to pass it by. 
I gave, therefore, my acquiescence with a good grace, re- 
minding them only that they must rejoin me on Sunday^ eve- 
ning, as I meant to make no halt in Muttra. 

January 9, Sunday . — From Jeyt to Muttra is about four 
coss, the country still wide, but apparently more fertile than 
most of what we had lately seen, ilalf-way are the ruins of 
a very large and handsome serai. At this place I was met 
by Colonel Penny, the Commandant of Muttra, with several 
otheh officers, who rode with us through the town. Muttra 
is a laige and remarkable city, much reverenced by the Hin- 
doos for its antiquity and connexion with many of their le- 
gends, more particularly as the birth-place of their fabulous 
Krishna, or Apollo. In consequence it swarms with paro- 
quets, peacocks, brahminy bulls, and monkeys, which last 
are seen sitting on the tops of the houses, and running along 
the walls and roofs like cats. They are very troublesome, 
and admitted to be so by the Hindoos themselves, but so 
much respected that, a few years since, two young officers 
who shot at one near Bindrabund, were driven into the Jum- 
na, where they perished, by a mob of Brahmins and devo- 
tees. In other respects, also, Muttra is a striking town, 
and a good deal reminded me of Benares, the houses being 
very high with the same sort of ornaments as in that city. 
There is a large ruinous castle on the shore of the Jumna, 
and a magnificent though dilapidated mosque, with four very 
tall minarets. In the centre, or nearly so, of the town, 
Colonel Penny took us into the court of a beautiful temple^ 
or dwelling-house, for it seemed to be designed for both ii% 
one, lately built, and not yet quite finished, by Gokul Pattu 
Singlf? Sindia’s treasurer, and who has also a principal share 
in a great native banking-house, one branch of which is fixed 
at Muttra. The building is enclosed by a small but richly- 
carved gateway, w r itli a night of steps which leads from tne 
street to a square court, cloistered round, and containing in 
the centre a building also square, supported by a triple roiv 
of pillars, all udiich, as well as the ceiling, are richly carved, 
painted, and gilt. The effect, internally, is much like that 
of the Egyptian tomb; of which the model was exhibited in 
London by Belzoni; externally, the carving is very beauti- 
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ful. The cloisters round were represented to us as the in- 
tended habitation of the Brahmins attached to the fane; and 
in front, towards the street, were to be apartments for tile 
founder in bis occasional visits to Muttra. 

The cantonments are separated from the rest of the town, 
by a small interval of broken ground covered with ruins* 
The buildings are very extensive and scattered over a wide 
plain, but the greater part of them unoccupied, the forces 
now maintained here not being half so numerous as they 
• used to be before the establishment of Nusseerabad and Nee- 
much, and the consequent removal of our advanced corps to 
a great distance westward. Still Muttra is an important 
station, from the vicinity of many wild and independent, 
though, at present, friendly Rajas", and from its forming a 
necessary link between Agra and the northern stations. 

We breakfasted with Colonel Penny, who had provided, 
an empty bungalow r for Divine service. I had a congrega- 
tion of about twenty-five persons, six of whom staid for tne 
Sacrament, and I afterwards baptized some children. A 
miserable leper came soon after to ask alms, who said lie 
had heard ot my passing through the country and had come 
two days’ journey to beg from me. He was cpiite naked ex- 
cept a very small rag: round his waist; his lingers had all 
nearly rotted off, and his legs and feet were in a wretched 
condition. I have seen, I think, fewer of these objects in 
llindostan than in Bengal, but those I have seen are in eve- 
ry respect most pitiable. In addition to the horrors of the. 
disease itself, the accursed religion of the Hindoos hold them 
out as objects of Heaven’s wrath, and, unless they expiate 
their sins by being buried alive, as doomed in a future life 
to Padalon! They are consequently deprived of caste, can 
possess no property, and share far less than most other irfen- 
dicants in the alms which Hindoo bounty dispenses in gene- 
ral with a tolerably liberal hand. 

About two o’clock the soubadar and the other pilgrims re- 
turned in high spirits, having all bathed and gone through 
ihe necessary ceremonies. 1 completed their happiness for 
the day by an arrangement w hich I made, that a guard ot 
honour which Colonel Penny had assigned me should stand 
sentry during my stay in Muttra, so that my escort should 
have the evening and night to themselves. There was no 
ffcar of this permission being abused; — they were all tired,— 
they had eaten their meal,— and the only further thing they 
desired was to sleep the twelve hours round. 

We dined with Colonel Penny, and met a numerous par- 
ty of officers. The chief subjects of conversation were Nus- 
*eerabad, whither I was going and which several of the par- 
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ty bad recently left, and the late attack and plunder of Cal- 
pee. Of Nusseerabad the most dismal account was given, 
m a barren plain on the verge of the great salt desert, with 
very little water, and that little bad, and only one single tree, 
in the whole cantonment. I know not from what singular 
totality it has arisen, that almost all the principal establish- 
ments of the English in India have been fixed in bad situa- 
tions. The reason which I have heard given is the unwil- 
lingness of Government to interfere with the comforts of 
their subjects, or to turn out people from their farms and* 
villages, which has compelled them to fix on spots previous- 
ly uninhabited and untitled, which of course, m an ancient 
peopled country, have generally been neglected in conse- 
quence of some natural disadvantage. But it would be so 
easy, at a moderate rate, to recompense any Zemindar or 
ftyut whom a new cantonment inconvenienced 5 and the bad 
effects of an unwholesome, or otherwise ill situated station 
are so great, that this is a reason which, though it was grave- 
ly given, I could hardly hear with gravity. The fact, how- 
ever, is certain; Secrole, the cantonments at Lucknow, nay, 
Calcutta itself, are all abominably situated. I have heard 
the same of Madras; and now the lately settled cantonment 
of Nusseerabad appears to be as objectionable as any ot 
them. 

The affair at Calpee has excited great surprise not uninixed 
with alarm. Many of the party maintained that Sindia was 
at the bottom of the transaction, and that it was the harbin 
ger of a new war in central India; but one gentleman, who 
camQ lately from Mhow, had no suspicion of the kind; and 
though he thought it not unlikely that the marauders in ques- 
tion had been assembled in Sind ia’s territories, he did not 
think that the Maharaja was himself inclined to break with us. 

January 10. — This morning's stage was eight coss, to a 
small village called Furrah; it is built in a great measure 
within the enclosure of what has been, evidently, a very ex- 
tensive serai, whose walls seem to have been kept up as a 
defence to the village. They have, however, not been its 
only defence, since on a little hill immediately above it is a 
square mud fort, with a round bastion at each flank, and a 
little outwork before the gate. It is now empty and neglect- 
ed, but has evidently been in recent use, ancl might easily be 
again put into sufficient repair to answer every purpose for 
which such a little fortress could be supposed calculated. 
Most of the villages in this part of Hindostan were ancient- 
ly provided with a similar fastness, where the peasantry, their 
families, and cattle, might Seek refuge in case of the approach 
of robbers or enemies. The strength of the British Govern- 
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ment, and the internal peace which has flowed from it, have 
made these precautions, as well as the walls and towers of 
the greater towns, to be almost universally neglected, though 
the recent misfortune at Calpee appears to prove that such 
means of defence may yet occasionally have their value. 

The people and tusseldar of Furrah were very dilatory in 
bringing supplies, aud the sepoys were so cold, hungry, and 
indignant, that I thought there wouldhave been broken'heads. 
The tusseldar at length made his appearance in a hackery 
hung with red cloth, and drawn by two very fine bullocks, 
which trotted almost as well as the common horses of the 
country. He was followed by the usual aids, and matters 
were reconciled. The peasantry, my servants complained, 
were not only negligent, but uncivil, and seemed to have 
heard, probably an exaggerated statement, of the sack of 
Calpee. 

Soon after we had encamped, a numerous party of faquirs, 
and other similar vagabonds, like us, as 'it seemed, on their 
travels, appeared, and pitched their tents at a little distance. 
Dr. Smith foretold that we should lose some property by this 
contiguity, but there was no avoiding it, since neither inlaw 
nor justice could men in the open field object to others, tra- 
velling like themselves, taking up their abode in the same vi- 
cinity. In one respect, they gave us less trouble than might 
have been expected, since they did not beg. A party of 
them, however, came forwards with a musician, and a boy 
dressed up in adjutant’s feathers with a bill of the same bird 
fastened to his head, and asked leave to show off some tricks 
in tumbling and rope-dancing. On uiy assenting, in less 
time than I could have supposed possible, four very long 
bamboos were fixed in the ground, and a slack-rope suspend- 
ed between them, on which the boy, throwing on his bird’s 
dress, and taking a large balancing-pole in his hand, bqgan 
to exhibit a series of tricks which proved him to be a funam- 
bulist of considerable merit. He was a little and very thin 
animal, but broad-shouldered and well made, and evidently 
possessed of no common share of strength as well as of agi- 
lity ami steadiness. Meantime, while he was gamboling 
above, the musician below, who was an old man, and whose 
real or assumed name was Hajee Babee, went through all the 
usual jests and contortions of our English u Mr. Merryman,” 
sometimes affecting great terror at his companion’s feats and 
the consequence of his falling, — sometimes bidding him “ Sa- 
lam to the Sahib Log,” or challenging him to still greater 
feats of agility and dexterity. 

Our road, during great part *of t^iis day’s journey, had 
lain by the side of the JLumna, which' is here very pretty, a 
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wide and winding stream, with woody banks, and the fields 
in<4ts vicinity more fertile and green than any which I have 
f or a long time looked on. We saw a small vessel with 
masts and sails dropping down the river; but, except during 
the rains, its navigation is here so tedious and uncertain that 
few boats ever come up so high. 

I heard this morning an account which interested and 
amused me, of the manner in which the Maharatta chief, 
Trimbukjee, whom I saw a prisoner at Chunar, had effected 
his escape from the British the first time he was seized by- 
them. He was kept in custody at Tannah, near Bombay: 
and while there, a common-looking Maharatta groom, with a 
good character in his hand, came to offer his services to the 
commanding officer. He was accepted, and had to keep his 
horse under the window of Trinribukjee’s prison. Nothing 
remarkable was observed in his conduct, except a more than 
usual attention to his horse, and a habit, while currying and 
cleaning him, of singing verses of Maharatta songs, all ap- 
parently relating to his trade. At length Trimbukjee disap- 
peared, and the groom followed him; on which it was recol- 
lected that his singing had been made up of verses like the 
following: 

“Behind the bush the bowmen hide. 

The horse beneath the tree; 

Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me* 

There arc five and fifty coursers there. 

And four and fifty men; 

When the fifty- fifth shall mount his steed. 

The Deckan thrives again!” 

This might have been a stratagem of the Scottish border, so 
complete a similarity of character and incident does a resem- 
blance of habit and circumstance produce among mankind. 

January 11.— This morning we arrived at Secumlra; nine 
co8S from Furrah, a ruinous village and without a bazar, but 
remarkable for the magnificent tomb of Acbar, fhe most 
splendid building in its way which I had yet seen in India. 
It stands in a square area of about forty English acres, en- 
closed by an embattled wall, with octagonal towers at the 
angles surmounted by open pavilions, and four very noble 
gateways of red granite, the principal of which is inlaid 
with white marble, and has four high marble minarets. Tfie 
space within is planted with trees and divided into green al- 
leys, leading to the central building;, which is a sort of solid 
pyramid surrounded externally with cloisters, galleries, and 
domes, diminishing graduaMy on ascending it, till it ends iu 
a square platform of white marble, surrounded «by most ela~ 
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borate lattice-work of the same material, in the centre of 
which is a small altar tomb, also of white marble, carved 
with a delicacy and beauty which do full justice to the ma- 
terial, and to the graceful forms of Arabic characters which 
form its chief ornament. At the bottom of the building, in 
a small but very lofty vault, is the real tomb of this great 
monarch, plain and unadorned, but also of white marble* 
There are many other ruins in the vicinity, some of them 
apparently handsome, but Acbar’s tomb leaves a stranger 
little time or inclination to look at any thing else. Govern- 
ment have granted money for the repair of the tomb, and an 
officer of engineers is employed on it. A sergeant of artil- 
lery is kept in the place, who lives in one of the gateways; 
his business is to superintend a plantation of sissoo trees 
made by Dr. Wallich. He says the soil does not appear to 
suit them; they grow, however, but by no means rapidly. 
For fruit trees, particularly the orange, the soil is very fa- 
vourable, and the tall tamarinds and the generally neglected 
state of the garden afford more picturesque points of view 
than large buildings usually are seen in. 

The next morning, January 12th, we proceeded to Mr. 
Irving’s house near Agra, about six miles, through a succes- 
sion of ruins, little less contiguous and desolate than those 
round Delhi. I noticed, however, that some of the old tombs 
have been formed into dwelling-houses, and Mr. Irving’s is 
one of this description. I found there a very comfortable 
room prepared for myself, with plenty of space in the com- 
pound for my encampment. 

In the evening, I went with Mr. Irving to see the city, 
the fort, and the Jumna Musjeed. The city is large, oUi, 
and ruinous, with little to attract attention beyond that pic- 
turesque mixture of houses, balconies, projecting roofs, and 
groups of people in the eastern dress, which is common .to 
all Indian towns. The fort is very large and ancient, sur- 
rounded with high walls and towers of red stone, which com- 
mand some noble views of the city, its neighbourhood, and 
the windings of the Jumna. The principal sights, however, 
which it contains, are the Motee Musjeed, a beautiful 
mosque of white marble, carved with exquisite simplici- 
ty and elegance, and the palace built by Acbar, in a great 
degree of the same material, and containing some noble 
rooms, now sadly disfigured and destroyed by neglect, and 
by being used as ware-nouses, armouries, offices, and lodg- 
ing rooms for the garrison. 

The hall, now used as the “Dewanny Aum,” or public 
court of justice, is a splendid ettificp, supported by pillars 
and arches of* white marble, as large and more nobly simple 
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than that of Delhi. The ornaments, carving, and Mosaic 
of the smaller apartments, in which was fornaedj the Zen- 
nana, are equal or superior to any thing which is described 
as found in the Alhambra. The view from these roomB is 
very fine, at the same time that there are some, adapted for 
the hot winds, from which light is carefully excluded. This 
suite is lined with small mirrors in fantastic frames; a cas- 
cade of water, also surrounded by mirrors, has been made 
to gush from a recess at the upper end, and marble channels, 
beautifully inlaid with cornelians, agates, and jasper, convey 
the stream to every side of the apartment. In another of 
the towers are baths of equal beauty, one of which, a single 
block of white marble, Lord Hastings caused to be forced 
up from its situation, not without considerable injury both 
to the bath itself and the surrounding pavement, in order to 
carry it down to Calcutta. It was, however, too heavy for 
the common budgerow in use on the Jumna, and the bath re- 
mains to shame its spoliator. Should the plan, which has 
been often talked of, of having a separate Government for 
central India ever to be carried into execution, this would 
unquestionably be the Government house. It might still be 
restored at lcs9 expense than building a new residence for 
the Governor, and there is, at present, no architect in India 
able to build even a lodge in the same style. The Jumna 
Musjeed is not by any means so fine as that of Delhi. It. 
is very picturesque, however, and the more so from its ne- 
glected state, and the grass and pcepul trees which grow 
about its lofty domes. 

Archdeacon Corrie’s celebrated convert, Abdul Musseeh, 
breakfasted this morning at Mr. Irving’s; he is a very fine 
old man, with a magnificent gray beard, and much more gen- 
tlemanly manners than any Christian native whom I have 
seen. His rank, indeed, previous to his conversion, was 
rather elevated, since he was master of the jewels to the 
court of Oude, an appointment of higher estimation in east- 
ern palaces than in those of Europe, and the holder of which 
lias always a high salary. Abdul Musseeh’s present ap- 
pointments, as Christian missionary, are sixty rupees a 
month, and of this he gives away at least half! Who can 
dare to say that this man has changed his faith from any 
interested motives? He is a very good Hindoostanee, Per- 
sian, and Arabic scholar, but knows no English. There fi a 
small congregation of native Christians, converted by Mr. 
Corrie when ne was chaplain at Agra, and now kept toge- 
ther by Abdul Musseeh. The earnest desire of this good 
man is to be ordained a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and if God spares his life and mine, I hopfe, during the Em- 
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ber weeks in this next autumn, to confer orders on him. 
He is everyway fit for them, and is a most sincere Chris- 
tian, quite free, so far as I could observe, from all conceit 
or enthusiasm. His long eastern dress, his long gray beanS, 
and his calm, resigned countenance, give him already al- 
most the air of an apostle.* 

January 13. — I went to see the celebrated Tage-mahal, of 
which it is enough to say that, after hearing its praises ever 
since 1 had been in India, its beauty rather exceeded than 
fell short of my expectations. There was much, indeed, 
whicfh I was not prepared for. The surrounding garden, 
which, as well as the Tage itself, is kept in excellent order 
by Government, with its marble fountains, beautiful cy- 
presses and other trees, and profusion of flowering shrubs, 
contrasts very finely with the white marble of which the 
tomb itself is composed, and takes off, by partly concealing 
it, from that stiffness which belongs more or less to every 
highly finished building. The building itself is raised on an 
elevated terrace of white and yellow* marble, and having at 
its angles four tall minarets of the same material. The Tage 
contains, as usual, a central hall about as large as the inte- 
rior of the Ratcliffe library, in which, enclosed within a 
carved screen of elaborate tracery, are the tombs of the Be- 
gum Noor-jehan, Shahjehan's beloved wife, to whom it was 
erected, and by her side, but a little raised above her, of the 
unfortunate Emperor himself. Round this hall are a number 
of smaller apartments, corridors, &c. , and the windows are 
carved in lattices of the same white marble with the rest of 
the building and the screen. The pavement is in alternate 
squares of white, and what is called in Europe, sienna mar- 
ble; the walls, screens, and tombs are covered with flowers 

* Abdul Musseeh was converted to Christianity, and baptized in 
the Old Church at Calcutta, when he was about forty years of ag^. 
He was, subsequently, employed for eight years by the Church 
Missionary Society as catechist, and received Lutheran ordination 
in the year 1820 from the hands of the missionaries of that society. 
In December, 1825, the Bishop conferred on him, together with 
three other missionaries, the rite of Episcopal ordination, the arti- 
cles, the various oaths, and the ordination service, having been 
translated, for his use, into Hindoostanee. The Bishop also read a 
considerable part ot the ceremony in that language, , Abdul Mus- 
seeh, immediately after, went to Lucknow, where lie resided, 
with the exception of a visit to Cawnpoor, till his death, which 
happened on the 4th of March, 1827, occasioned by mortification 
proceeding from a neglected carbuncle. The Resident, Mr. Rick- 
etts, who had always behaved to him with the utmost kindness and 
liberality, read the burial service at his grave, and ordered a mon- 
ument to be erected to his memory,* with In inscription in English 
and Persian. Among other bequests, Abdul Musseeh left his books 
to the Bible Society, •—•Ejd. 
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and inscriptions, executed in beautiful Mosaic of cornelians, 
tapis-lazuli, and jasper; and yet, though every thing is finish- 
eolike an ornament for a drawing-room chimney-piece, the 
general effect produced is rather solemn and impressive than 
gaudy. The parts which I like least are the great dome and 
the minarets. The bulbous swell of the former I think clum- 
sy, and the minarets have nothing to recommend them but 
their height and the beauty of their materials. But the man 
must have more criticism than taste or feeling about him, 
Who could allow such imperfections to weigh against the 
beauties of the Tage-mahal. The Jumna washes one shle oi 
the garden, and there are some remains of a bridge which was 
designed by Shahjehan with the intention, as the story goes, 
to build a second tage of equal beauty for tiis own separate 
place of interment, on the opposite side of the river. 

On that side are some interesting ruins of other structures, 
more especially the tomb of Etmun ut Dowlah, prime minis- 
ter of Shahjehan. It is said to be very beautiful, but I did 
not see it, since during the rest of my stay at Agra 1 was con- 
fined by a feverish cold, and was barely able to go out mi 
Friday to hold a Confirmation, with a voice more completely 
lost man I ever remember happening to me before. I re- 
ceived very great kindness and hospitality from Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving, and on Sunday, though against Dr. Smith’s ad- 
vice, I preached and administered the Sacrament, and did 
not feel myself the worse for it. 

The number of persons confirmed was about forty, half of 
whom were native Christians, mostly old persons and con- 
verts of Mr. Corrie’s during his residence here. Abdul 


far off to attend on this occasion. Of several he spoke as el- 
derly persons, who had been in the Maharatta service during 
Penn’s time, ot European extraction, but who knew no lan- 
guage but Hindoostanee, and were very glad to have reli- 
gious instruction afforded them in that language. Many of 
them, gladly attend on his and Mr. Irving’s ministry, but 
others are zealous Roman Catholics, and adhere closely to 
the Priest of Agra. 

One of these Indo-Europeans is an old Colonel of French 
extraction, but completely Indian in colour, dress, language, 
and ideas. He is rich, and has a large family of daughters, 
two or three of whom he has married, rather advantageously, 
to some of the wealthy country-born English. But no man 
is allowed to see any tjf these young ladies till he has had his 
offer accepted by the vather, and till it ih perfectly under- 
stood that he is pledged to marry one of the lie is then 
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introduced behind the purdahs of the Zennana, and allowed 
to take his choice! The poor girls, of course, are never once 
consulted in the transaction. Mr* Irving celebrated one of 
these marriages, at which, except the bnde, no female was 
visible, though he was told that the rest were allowed to peep 
from behind the curtains. 

I took this opportunity of inquiring in what degree of fa- 
vour the name of the French stood m this part of India, 
where, for so many years together, it was paramount. I was 
told that many people were accustomed to speak of them as 
often oppressive and avaricious, but as of more conciliating 
and popular manners than the English Sahibs. Many of 
them, indeed, like this old Colonel, nad completely adopted 
the Indian dress and customs, and most of them were free 
from that exclusive and intolerant spirit, which makes the 
English, wherever they go, a caste by themselves, disliking 
and disliked by all their neighbours. " Of this foolish, surly, 
national pride. I see but too many instances daily, and I am 
convinced it does us much harm in this country. We are 
not guilty of injustice or wilful oppression, but Ve shut out 
the natives from our society, and a bullying, insolent manner 
is continually assumed in speaking to them. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

AGRA TO JYEPOOR. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY THROUGH THE INDEPENDENT 

STATES OF WESTERN INDIA FUTTEHPOOR CITY OF AC EAR 

—GREAT MOSQUE PALACE BIIURTPOOR MODE OP SINK- 
ING WELLS— LETTER FROM THE RAJA OF DHURTPOOR GOOD 

STATE OF HIS COUNTRY— SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY— SIR JOHN 

MALCOLM WYRE— MOWAH— FRONTIER OF JYEPOOR— IDOL 

CARRIED TO BINDRABUND DEOSA— HINDOO FESTIVAL— AR- 

RIVAL AT JYEPOOR. 

January 17. — I sent off my tents this morning to a small 
village about nine miles from Agra, and two on the Agra 
side of the little town of Kerowlee, and drove over myself in 
the afternoon. I had found it necessary, during my stay at 
Agra, to make many alterations in, and some additions to 
my usual domestic arrangements, preparatory to leaving the 
Company’s territory for my long journey through the inde- 
pendent states of Raipootana, Mdywfcr, &c. My tents were 
only adapted "for cold weather, and would prove a veryinsuf- 
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ficient protection against either the sun or the storms of ceu- 
t**aT India, being of European construction* and formed aim- 
igSy of one fold of thin canvass lined with baize* The neces- 
sity being admitted by* all parties* I purchased two* which 
were on sale in the city* on the Company’s account, there 
being none of any sort at the Depot* My new lodgings were 
not so roomy or convenient as my old, but they answered 
very well, and every body tells me I shall find the advantage 
when the hot winds begin to blow. Another necessary was 
a fresh supply of live-stock. I had before been content to. 
carry a few fowls on the back of one of the camels, and to 
trust to the supplies which the villages afforded for a kid or 
a sheep occasionally. But we were now going to countries 
where no Mussulmans are found, where there are few great 
cities, and a very scattered population of villagers, who con- 
sume no animal food themselves, — who have no supplies of 
the kind for strangers, and* above all, who are now in a state 
of absolute famine. And though by myself, it must be a de- 
solate country indeed where I should feel want, I was bound 
to consider that I was not alone, and that my companions 
also required attention. 1 was advised to buy some sheep, 
which were to be driven with us and killed as they were 
wanted. These, with some salt beef and tongues, were 
thought sufficient to carry us to Guzerat. At Nusseerabad 
no supplies of any kind are to be looked for. A solar hat 
and green shade were next recommended, and pressed on my 
acceptance by the kindness of Mrs. Irving. A spare saddle, 
and a store of horse-shoes, were also declared to be neces- 
sary, and* in short, so many things were to be procured* 
that, had I been actually going into the interior of Africa* a 
less formidable preparation might, I should have thought, 
have sufficed. Some of my bearers, too, declared they nei- 
ther would nor dared go beyond the limits of the Company’s 
Raja! This was at first likely to be the greatest difficulty 
of ail, since there were at Agra none to be obtained who 
would undertake to go further than Nusseerabad* and there, 
there are absolutely none to be had. A small advance of 
wages ? however, induced most of them to promise anew they 
would* 44 follow me to the world’s end. The very deep and 
difficult wells which 1 am told to expect in our progress to 
the south-west, made it necessary for me to hire another 
bheestie, to draw water for myself and my horses. All the‘se 
difficulties I had little doubt that I should find extremely 
exaggerated; but I was compelled* in my local ignorance* to 
follow the opinions of those who had local knowledge, and 
who evidently considered my journey as one of an arduous 
nature* \. , 
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For the alarm and reluctance expressed by the natives of 
Hindostan to go into these western states, many good reasons 
may be given. But a very few years have passed away since 
the British Government had neither influence 'nor authority 
in these districts, which, between the Maharattas, the Raj- 
poots, the Mewattees, and the Seiks, were in a constant state 
of intestine war, and as dangerous for travellers as the interior 
of Arabia is at this moment. At that time a person wishing 
to go into these provinces, could not, as I am assured, have 
•obtained bearers for less than eight or ten rupees a month; 
amd*the merchants travelled in caravans, paying high rates 
of protection to every little plundering Raja. Now the Ma- 
harattas are subdued and driven out of the country, — the Me- 
wattees are in a great measure reclaimed, — the Seiks are ful- 
ly employed at home, and the Rajpoot princes and nobles are 
kept in awe by British Residents and British garrisons. It 
still, however, is spoken of as a wild, dreary; and inhospitable 
country, where provisions and water, fruit and forage, are 
scarce, — where thieves are numerous, and regular inhabitants 
few;— where a servant must look for inconvenience aed fa- 
tigue, and where he can expect few of those circumstances of 
amusement or gratification, which, in Hindostan proper, make 
many of this class of men prefer a rambling to a settled and 
stationary service. 1 was told to expect at this place a great 
desertion of my Bengalee servants also. But nothing of the 
kind has occurred: even if they talk with some dismay of ac- 
companying me through the desert and over the sea, they like 
still less the notion of finding their own way back to Calcut- 
ta. They all say they never heard of such a journey as mine 
before, and that “neither mountains nor any thing else stand 
in iny vvay. ,? This is all absurd enough at the present mp- 
ment; but the recollection of where I am, and the circumstan- 
ces of convenience and safety under which I have traversed, 
and am about, if it please God, to traverse regions which arc 
laid down as a terra incognita in Arrowsrnith’s map of 1816, 
ought to make, and 1 hope does make, a strong impression on 
my mind, of thankfulness to that Great God, whose provi- 
dence has opened to the British nation so wide and so untried 
a field of usefulness, — and of anxiety, lest we should any of 
us, in our station, fall short of those duties which this vast 
increase of power and dominion imposes upon us. 1 am often 
ready to break into lamentations that, where so much is to 
do in my own peculiar profession, the means at my disposal 
enable me to accomplish so little. But I ought to be anxious, 
far more, not to fall short in my exertions of those means 
which I have, and to keep my attention steadily fixed on pro- 
fessional objects, in order that, what 4 cannot do myself, I 
“may at least lead others to think of, and perhaps to accomplish. 

Vol. I. 42 
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He thannadar of Kerowlee is a very intelligent old soldier, 
with certificates of good conduct from all the officers of dis- 
tinction who commanded in Lord Lake’s Maharatta war, and 
able to speak of most of the events which occurred in it. I 
was sorry to find that during the early part of that war, some 
of the British officers disgraced themselves by rapacity and 
extortion. Such instances, I believe and hope, are now nei- 
ther of frequent nor easy occurrence. 

January 13. — We went on this morning to FUttehpoor-si- 
cri, about ten miles, through a verdant and tolerably well cul- 
tivated country, but with few trees. We passed Kerowlee, 
a small town, with a ruined rampart and towers, seateSTon a 
low gravelly hill, with a few poor attempts at gardens round 
it. The country all seemed to have benefited greatly by the 
late rain, which is still standing in pools in many parts ot the 
road. There had, indeed, been more, and more recent rain 
here than what we saw in Delhi. The approach to Futtehpoor 
is striking; it is surrounded by a high stone wall, with battle- 
ments and round towers, like the remaining part of the city 
walls at Oxford. Within this is a wide extent of ruined 
houses and mosques, interspersed with fields cultivated with 
rice and mustard, and a few tamarind trees, and nearly in 
the middle, on a high ridge of rocky hills, is a range of ruin- 
ous palaces, serais, and other public buildings, in the best 
style of Mussulman architecture; and to form the centre of 
the picture, a noble mosque, in good repair, and in dimen- 
sions equal, I should think, to the Jumna Musjeed of Delhi. 

This town was the favourite residence of Acbar, and here, 
in his expeditions, he usually left his wives and children, 
under the care of his most trusted friend, SJieikh Soliman. 
The mosques, the palace, and the ramparts, are aTT^cEmir's 
work^and nearly in the same style with the castle of Agra 
and his own tomb at Secundra. The two former, are, how- 
ever, plainer than this last, and there is a far less allowance 
of white marble. 

We found our tents pitched among the ruins and rubbish, 
about a bow-shot from the foot of the hill, and in full view of 
the gfeat gate of the mosque, which is approached by the no- 
blest flight of steps I ever saw. The morning was still cool, 
and we determined to see the curiosities without loss of time. 
The steps of which I have spoken lead to a fine arch sur- 
mounted by a lofty tower; thence we pass into a quadrangle 
of about 500 feet square, with a very lofty ana majestic 
cloister all round, a large mosque surmounted by three fine 
domes of white marble on the left hand, and opposite to the 
entrance, two tombs of very elaborate workmansnip, of which 
that to the right contains several monuments of the imperial 
family; that to the left a beautiful chapel of white marble, the 
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shrine of Sheikh Soliman, who had the good fortune to be a 
saint as wdll as a statesman. 

The impression which this whole view produced on me 
will be appreciated when I say, that there is no quadrangle 
either in Oxford or Cambridge lit to be compared to it, either 
in size, or majestic proportions, or beauty of architecture* It 
is kept in substantial repair by the British Government, and 
its grave* and solid style makes this an easier task than the 
intricate and elaborate inlaid w ork of Secumlra and the Tajc 
Mahal. The interior of the mosque itself is fine, and in the 
same simple character of grandeur, but the height of the por- 
tal tower, and the magnificence of the quadrangle, had raised 
my expectations too high, and 1 found that these were the 
greatest, as well as the most striking beauties of Futtehpoor. 

A little to the right is the palace, now all in ruins, except 
a small part which is inhabited by the Tusseldar of the dis- 
trict. We rambled some time amoqg its courts and through 
a range of stables worthy of an Emperor, consisting of a long 
and wide street, w ith a portico on each side fifteen feet deep, 
supported with carved stone pillars in front, and roofed with 
enormous slabs of stone, reaching from the colonade to the 
wall. There are four buildings particularly worthy of no- 
tice, one a small but lichly ornamented house, which is shown 
as the residence of Beerbal, the Emperor’s favourite minis- 
ter, whom the Mussulmans accuse of having infected him 
with the strange religious notions with which, in the latter 
part of his life, he sought to inoculate his subjects. Another 
is a very beautiful octagonal pavilion in the corner of the 
court, which appears to have been the Emperor’s private 
study, or the bed-chamber of one of his wives who was a 
daughter of the Sultan of Constantinople. It has three large 
windows filled w r ith an exquisite tracery of white marble, and 
all its remaining wall is carved with trees, bunches of grapes, 
and the figures of different kinds of birds and beasts, of con- 
siderable merit in their execution, but the two last disfigured 
by the bigotry of Aurungzebe, who, as is well knoivn, sought 
to make amends for his own abominable cruelty and wicked- 
ness towards his father and brothers, by a more than usual 
zeal for the traditions and observances of Islam* The third 
is a little building which, if its traditional destination be cor- 
rect, I wonder Aurungzebe allowed to stand. _ It consists 
merely of a shrine or canopy supported by four pillars, which 
the Mussulman ciceroni of the place pretend was devoted by 
Acbar to the performance of magical rites. Whatever its 
use may have been, it is not without beauty. The fourth is 
a singular pavilion, in the centre* of which is a pillar or stone 
pulpit richly* carved, approached bjr*four stone galleries from 
different sides of the room, on which the Emperor used to 
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sit on certain occasions of state, while his subjects were ad* 
mitted below to present their petitions. It is a mere capric- 
cio, with no merit except its carving, but is remarkable as 
being one of the most singular buildings I have seen, and 
commanding from its terraced roof a very advantageous view 
of the greater part of the city, and a wide extent of surround- 
ing country. 

Of this last much appears to have been laid out in an ex- 
tensive lake, of which the dam is still to be traced, and the 
whole hill on which the palace stands bears marks of terraces 
and gardens, to irrigate which an elaborate succession of 
wells, cisterns, and wheels, appears to have been contrived 
adjoining the great mosque, and forcing up the water nearly 
to the height of its roof. The cisterns are still useful as re- 
ceptacles for rain-water, but the machinery is long since 
gone to decay. On the whole, Futtehpoor is one of the mosi. 
interesting places which I have seen in India, and it was to 
me the more so, because, as it happened, 1 had heard little 
about it, and was by no means prepared to expect buildings 
of so much magnitude and splendour. 

Mr. Lushington was forced to leave me to return to Luck- 
now, and we parted with mutual hopes that wc might often meet 
again, but in India how many chances are there against such 
hopes being accomplished! If his health is spared he will, 1 
hope and believe, be a valuable man in this country, inas- 
much as he has memory, application, good sense, excellent 
principles both religious and moral; and, what T have seldom 
seen in young Indian civilians, a strong desire to conciliate 
the minds and improve the condition of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

After dinner I again walked to the mosque, and went to 
the top of the gateway tower, which commands a very exten- 
sive view. The most remarkable object in the distance was 
the rampart of Bhurtpoor, eight coss irom us, and hardly to 
be distinguished by the naked eye, but sufficiently visible 
with a pocket telescope. A number of miserable dependants 
on the religious establishment came up and begged for chari- 
ty. One was blind, but officiated as porter so far as keeping 
the keys of the tower and other lock-up places. Another was 
deaf and dumb, and filled the place of sweeper; there were also 
some poor old women who *• abode,” as they told me, 44 in 
the temple gate, and made prayer night and day.” These 
people, as well as the two principal Muezzins who had been 
my ciceroni through the day, were very thankful for the tri- 
fles 1 gMMliem, and begged me in return 44 to eat some of the 
bread etMfefe sanctuary,” under which character they produced 
a few Utttaiwnd cakes^f barley-meal stuck over with some- 
thing like stfpr. On leaving the building 1 was surprised to 
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hear a deep-toned bell pealing from its interior, but on asking 
what it wds, was told that it was only used to strike the hours 
on. Had 1 not asked the question, I might have been 
tempted to suppose (with the ingenious Master Peter in Don 
Quixote’s celebrated puppet show) that “ the Moors reaU^r 
used bells in their churches as well as Christians.” As it 
was, the sound had a pleasing effect, and increased the colle- 
giate character of the building. 

January 19.— We rode this morning ten miles through a 
tolerably cultivated country, but strangely overspread with 
ruins, to a large dilapidated Village named Khan wan. In our 
way we had a heavy shower of rain, and rain continued to 
fall at intervals through the greater part of the day. On my 
arrival at Khanwah, I found that this place, though laid down 
in Arrow smith’s map as within the British boundary, was ia 
truth a part of the territory of Bhurtpoor, and that for the 
two following marches I should also be under the Raja’s au- 
thority. Ignorant of this circumstance myself, I had omitted 
to procure a purwanu, which might have been obtained in a 
few hours from his vakeel resident in Agra, and without which 
none of his officers were likely to give me any assistance in 
my progress through his country; the people were civil, but 
pleaded that they had received no notice or instructions con- 
cerning mj arrival, and that, without orders, they could not 
venture to levy the necessary supplies on the peasants, who, 
on the other hand, were not willing to sell the grass and fuel 
which they had collected for their own use, unless they were 
called on to do so in a lawful manner. At last, after a good 
part of the morning had passed away, the Zemindar of the 
place, a venerable old man like a middling farmer, took the 
business on himself and supplied us from his own stores, on 
the assurance not only of payment, but of a letter of. recom- 
mendation to the civility and kindness of any English -who 
might pass that way. The business was thus settled for the 
day, but in order to prevent its recurrence the next morning, 

I sent a letter to the Raja, in which I explained who I was, 
and requested him to give the needful purwanu to the bearer. 
It was despatched by the most intelligent of the judge’s peo- 
ple to the court of Bhurtpoor. 

Khanwah is at the foot of a remarkable ridge of gray gra- 
nite, which protrudes itself, like the spine of a huge skeleton 
half buried, from the red soil and red rock of the neighbour- 
hood. On its top is a small mosque, and, though in a Hindoo 
country, the great majority of the inhabitants of this village 
are Mussulmans. As I passed through the principal street 
in my evening’s walk, I saw a* Very young man naked and 
covered with # chafk and ashes, his h«r wreathed with withered 
• 43* 
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leaves and flowers, working with his hands and a small trowel 
in &;hole about big enough to hide him, if he stooped down, 
leaked him if he were sinking a well, but a bystander tokl me 
that he was a Mussulman faquecr from the celebrated shrine 
near Agmere, that this was his dwelling, and that he used to 
make a fire at the bottom and cower over it. They called 
this a Suttee, but explained themselves to mean that lie would 
not actually kill, but only roast himself by the way of penance. 

I attempted, as far as 1 could, to reason with him, but ob- 
tained no answer except a sort of faint smile. His counte- 
nance was pretty strongly marked by insanity. I gave him 
a few pice, which he received in silence and laid down on a 
stone, then touched his forehead respectfully and resumed 
his work, scraping with his hands like a mole. 

The houses m this neighbourhood are all of red sand-stone, 
and several of them are supported by many small pillars in- 
ternally, and roofed with large stone slabs laid from one pil- 
lar to the other. W ood is very scarce and dear. There 
were no boughs to be had for the elephants ami camels, to 
which, therefore, it was necessary to give an extra supply of 
gram, and the only fuel which could be found for our camp 
was dried cow-dung. There are, however, a few scattered 
trees here and there, one belonging to a species of fir which 
l had never before seen; and on the road from Futtehpoor we 
passed a fine mangoe tree, the first 1 had seen since leaving 
Delhi, except in the gardens of Secundra and the Tage. 

The wells of this country, some of which are very deep, 
are made in a singular manner. They build a tower of ma- 
sonry of the diameter required, and 20 or 30 feet high from 
the surface of the ground. Tins they allow to stand a year 
or more till its masonry is rendered firm and compact by time, 
then gradually undermine and promote its sinking into the 
sandy soil, which it does without difficulty and all together. 
When level with the surface they raise its wall higher, and 
so go on, throwing out the sand and raising the wall till they 
have reached the water. If they adopted our method, the 
soil is so light that it would fall in on them before they could 
possibly raise the wall from the bottom, nor without the wall 
could they sink to any considerable depth. I forgot to men- 
tion that the day before we left Agra, the poor camel-driver 
whom I had left in a jungle-fever at Moradabad, arrived safe- 
ly and in restored health to join me. He had been very ill, 
and spoke with extreme gratitude of the kindness shown him 
by the staft-surgeon, Mr. Bell, who had, he said, taken great 
care of him, and had now procured him from the coinmissari- 
ate an advance of part of nis pay, and a camel to ride on for 
his journey from Moradabad hither. - It was pleasing to see. 

/ 
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the joy with which this lad was received by his comrades, wh# 
had given him up for lost. 1 wrote to Mr. Bell to thank him. 

- January 20. — Before day-break this morning, I was told 
that a vakeel from the Raja of Bhurtpoor had arrived with a 
letter and present of fruit from his master. The messenger 
announced himself as treasurer to the Raja. He was a very 
tall and fine looking old man, handsomely dressed, but with 
a small train of attendants. He expressed the Raja’s regret 
that I did not intend to visit Bhurtpoor, and the pleasure 
•which he had promised himBeif in showing me some good 
hunVmg. The letter was enclosed in a 6ilk bag, and sealed 
with a broad seal like that of a University diploma. The 
vakeel said that he had orders to attend me in my remaining 
progress through the Bhurtpoor territories to procure supplies, 
but seemed surprised on finding that 1 meant to proceed to 
Pharsah that day. He said, however, that he would follow 
me as soon as his cattle could travel; and of course I did not 
wish to hurry him, particularly since the suwarr had gone oil 
directly from Bhurtpoor to the encamping ground with all ne- 
cessary powers, 'lhe vakeel had travelled, not on horse- 
back, but in a covered carriage drawn by oxen. 

From Khan wall to Pharsah is reckoned seven coss. The 
coss in this neighbourhood are long, and the distance, so far 
as I could judge, is above fourteen miles. The country, 
though still bare of wood, has more scattered trees than we 
had seen for many days back, and notwithstanding that the 
soil is sandy and onlv irrigated from wells, it is one of the 
best cultivated and watered tracts which 1 have seen in India. 
The crops of corn now on the ground were really beautiful, 
that of cotton, though gone by, showed marks of having been 
a very good one; what is a sure proof of wealth, I saw seye- 
ral sugar-mills and large nieces of ground whence tl\e cane 
had just been cleared; and contrary to the usual habits of.ln- 
dia, where the cultivators keep as far as they can from the 
high-way, to avoid the various molestations to which they are 
exposed from thieves and travellers, there was often only a 
narrow path- way winding through the green wheat and mus- 
tard crop, and even this was crossed continually by the chan- 
nels which conveyed water to the furrows. The population 
did not seem great, but the few villages which we saw were 
apparently in good condition and repair; and the whole afford- 
ed so pleasing a picture of industry, and was so much superi- 
or to any thing which I had been led to expect in Rajpoota- 
na, or which 1 had seen in the Company 's territories since- 
leaving the southern parts of Rohilcund, that I was led to 
suppose, that either the Raja of Bhurtpoor was an extremely 
. exemplary and parental governor; or that the system of ma- 
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nagement adopted in the British provinces was in some way 
m other less favourable to the improvement and happiness of 
the country than that of some of the native states. 

What the old jemautdar of Khanw&h said as to the rent he 
paid to Government, and the answers which he made to some 
questions put to him, were not, however, such as would lead 
one to expect an industrious or prosperous peasantry* No 
certain rent is fixed by Government, but the state takes eve- 
iyyear what it thinks fit, leaving only what, in its discre- 
tion, it regards as a sufficient maintenance to the Zemindars' 
and Ryuts. This is pretty nearly the system which has pro- 
duced such ruinous effects in Oude, but which is of course 
tempered in these smaller states by the facility of bringing 
complaints to the ear of the Sovereign, by the want of power 
in the Sovereign himself to withstand any general rising to 
which his tyranny might in the long run drive his subjects, 
and most of ali, by the immediate and perceptible loss of in- 
come which he would sustain, if by dealing too hard with any 
particular village, he made its inhabitants emigrate to the ter- 
ritories of his neighbour. Nor must the old hereditary attach- 
ment be lost sight of, which makes the rulers or subjects of 
a Jat or Rajpoot state regard each other as kindred, and feel 
a pride, the one in the power and splendour of a chief who is 
the head of his dan, the other in the numbers and prosperi- 
ty of those wno constitute his society and court in time of 
peace, and in war his only army. 

The contingent which Bhurtpoor is bound to bring to the 
aid of the British Government in case of war on this frontier, 
is 700 horse ; but on necessity the Raja might, I should con- 
ceive, raise many more, since the much smaller state of Bul- 
lumghur rated its means at 500 cavalry, and 1500 infantry. 
Tlie standing army of Bhurtpoor, however, probably falls 
short of 300 rnen. No more, indeed, are necessary, than will 
suffice for the purposes of state and to keep down robbers, 
and the Raja may be supposed to lay by a considerable sur- 
plus revenue. 

The present Raja is said to be a young man of very pleas- 
ing manners and address. During the Pindarree war he 
came in person to Lord Hastings 3 camp with his contingent, 
but expressed considerable uneasiness as to the light in which 
he might possibly be regarded by the British Government, 
and how far his father’s gallant and successful defence of 
Bhurtpoor might be remembered to his disadvantage. He 
was much tranquillized on being told that his tribe and him- 
self were only the more respected and confided in by their 
present allies, for the bravery and fidelity which they had 
shown to their former Maharatta Suzerains, and the perfect 
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system of non-interference, which has been since pursued, to- 
wards him,* is said to have gone far to remove whatever jea- 
lousy might still be lurking in his mind* At present there 
seems no doubt that all the smaller princes of this part of 
India have been great gainers by the rise of the British pow- 
er on the ruins of that of Sindia and Holkar. They have 
all of them peace and tranquillity, which for many years they 
had nevei\enjoyed for three months together* Many have 
had additional territory given them, and all have their reve^ 
nues in a more flourishing state than they had been in the 
memory of man. The organization, therefore, of this new 
confederacy, if it may be called so, may seem to be the most 
brilliant and successful measure of Lord Hastings’ adminis- 
tration, and one from which, as yet, almost unmmgled good 
lias flowed to the people and nobles of Western and Central 
Hindostan. I confess I am tempted to wish that more of 
the country over which our influence extends were divided 
in similar liefs and petty feudal lordships. 

Sir David Ochterlony, who, as agent to the Governor-Ge- 
neral, is the common arbitrator and referree in the disputes 
of these little sovereigns, is said to maintain an almost king- 
ly state. His income from different sources is little less 
tnan 15,000 s. rup. monthl y, and he spends it almost all. 
Dr. Smith, in his late march from Mhow to Meerut, passed 
by Sir David's camp. The “ burra sahib,” or great man, 
was merely travelling with his own family and personal fol- 
lowers from Delhi to Jyepoor, but his retinue, including ser- 
vants, escort, European and native aides-de-camp, and the 
various non-descripts of an Asiatic train, together with the 
apparatus of horses, elephants, and camels, — the number of 
his tents, and the size of the enclosure hung round with red 
cloth, by which his own and his daughter's private tents 
were fenced in from the eyes of the profane, were wh$t a 
European, or even an old Indian, whose experience had been 
confined to Bengal, would scarcely be brought to credit* 
All this is at least harmless, and so far as it suits the habits 
and ideas of the natives themselves, it may have a good ef- 
fect* But in Agra and Delhi, though Sir David is uniformly 
spoken of as a kind, honourable, and worthy man, I was shock- 
ed to find that the venality and corruption of the people by 
whom he is surrounded, was a matter of exceeding scandal* 
Against one of his moonshecs it appears he had been frequent- 
ly warned without e fleet, till at length, in the course of a 
casual conversation with the Emperor's treasurer, Sir David 
found to his astonishment, that his own name stood as a pen- 
sioner on the poor old sovereign's civil list to the amount of 
JOOQ rupees -monthly! The inoonshpc had demanded it in his 
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master’s name; to refuse ms out of the question, and delica- 
cy had prevented the Emperor from naming the subject to the 
person whom, as he supposed, he was laying under an obli- 
gation ! So careful ougnt public men in India to be that their 
servants do not abuse their authority. But, how great must 
be the difficultiesattendantonpovrer in these provinces, when, 
except Sir John Malcolm, I have heard of no one whom all 
parties agree in commending. His talents, his accessibility, 
his firmness, his conciliating manners, and admirable know- 
ledge of the native language and character, are spoken of in' 
the same terms by all. 

The village of Pharsah stands on the side of a small hill of 
sand-stone, below which winds what is now a dry expanse 
of sand, but in the rainy season is said to be a considerable 
nuddee. The village contains a fortified house of the Raja’s, 
now empty and ruinous, but built in by no mean& a bad taste, 
and having its surrounding court ornamented with a range 
of handsome stone cloisters, lining the inside of the mud 
rampart. 

In the evening we walked into the neighbouring fields, 
the greater part of which were covered with beautitul crops 
of green wheat. The soil is, however, mere sand, but un- 
der the sun of India even sand becomes fertile by irrigation. 
So sensible are the people of this truth, that, notwithstand- 
ing the recent rains, we fouml them every where busy with 
their bullocks at the wheels of their wells, raising water to 
the “gools,” (small channels) which convey its rills to their 
fields. The work is toilsome, and must be expensive, but 
both labour and expense are amply repaid by such crops as 
their fields now promise. 1 observed that the men who 
w$re filling the gools had their spears stuck in the ground 
close to them, l asked if this were a necessary precaution, 
and was told that 44 now the times were so peaceable there 
was no fear, but that the dustoor had begun m time of trou- 
ble, and it was well to keep it up lest trouble should come 
again.” Travellers, a9 a matter of course, are all armed, 
but the peasantry in general do not wear so warlike an as- 
pect as those of Oude. I had heard a different account of 
them, but ten years’ peace are already enough to have pro- 
duced a considerable effect on their habits and feelings. 

I saw a great number of the pea-fowl and of the beautiful 
greenish pigeon common in this country. Both the one and 
the other were as tame as the tamest barn-door fowl, and 
scarcely troubled themselves to get out of the, way. llr. 
Smith observed that he had never seen a peacock with its 
train displayed. This, if ‘generally true, is a curious fact, 
for their feathers and their habits in other respects resemble 

/ 
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exactly those of Europe. They are a great ornament to the 
country* 

The Jat women are, I think, rather taller and more robust 
than those of Hind os tan; they are are all dressed in red 
shawl -like mantles, which have a better appearance than the 
dirty and coarse cotton cloth which the HindoOst&nee a nd 
Bengalee females wrap round them. We were now com-* 
pletely out of the regular Dak, but the Raja’s vakeel under- 
took to forward some letters for me to Agra, which city he 
•called Acbar-abad. 

'Shtmtary 21. — From Pharsah to Wuerh is five long coss, 
during which we gradually approached one of the chains of 
low hills I have mentioned; they are very naked and sandy* 
The plain was not so well cultivated as that over which we 
had passed the day before, and seemed to have suffered from 
the drought. We saw two large spaces enclosed with mounds 
of earth* with good stone sluices, which appeared to have 
been tanks, but were now quite dry, and partially cultivated 
* within with wheat and cotton. A large herd of deer were 
grazing on the plain; they were perfectly tame, and allowed 
us to ride up near enough to examine them with ease. One 
of the males was very beautiful and of a singular colour, pie- 
bald black and white, like what are called in England blan- 
ket cows. The others were dappled red, with white bellies 
as usual. 

We overtook a body of people going to a marriage, with a 
couple of large banners, two kettle-drums on a camel, seve- 
ral horns and other musical instruments, and two or three 
hackeries full of men with pink turbans and holiday faces. 
Our falling-in with them was lucky, since we had lost our 
way, aud none of our horsemen could give any guess at the 
situation of Wuerh. Abut a mile further, however, an ex- 
tensive line of groves came into view, and showed that 
we were approaching a place of some consequence, while the 
care with which every foot of ground was enclosed and im- 
proved, spoke well for the industry of its inhabitants. We 
found it a large town; surrounded by a high inud rampart, 
at the gate of which we were stopped by a decent-looking el- 
derly man, who salamed to me, and said that 1 should find 
my tents by following a path which he pointed out among the 
orchards and gardens outside the wall. The truth, however, 
appeared to be that he did not like us to enter his fortress, 
for it was not till we had nearly gone half round the town, 
that we found the tents pitched in a fine tope at a short dis- 
tance from" a gate directly opposite to that which he had pre- 
vented us from entering. If ne feared to put us in possession 
, of the plan of his castle, he could pot, as it happened, have 
taken a better* way to enable us to gain all the military know- 
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ledge which was necessary, since our path wound close an* 
tier the wall, and we saw all its principal flanks and lines of 
defence. The wall is of earth, high and steep, well flanked 
by semi-circular bastions, with a wide but shallow ditch 
filled up in several places, and without a glacis. If well de- 
fended it would scarcely yield to a coup de main, but might 
be breached, I should 'think, in a few hours. There were 
loop-holes for musketry in the parapets of the bastions, but 
I saw no cannon. The rampart was in many places much 
decayed, but bore evident marks of having recently received • 
considerable repairs, — a measure which may have been sug- 
gested either by the disastrous reports with regard to the 
British arms in the east, which had been so industriously 
circulated or still more likely, by the quarrel between the 
Rannee of Jyepoor and the British Resident, and the retreat 
of the latter from the city. It is not necessary to suppose, 
as some of the Europeans in Agra do, that if our Govern- 
ment had really tottered, the Raja of Bhurtpoor would have 
rejoiced in an opportunity of helping it clown the hill. How- 
ever well he may wish us, (and he has been, certainly, a gainer 
by our predominance,) in a time of universal war and trouble, 
such as would probably follow our evacuation of this part of 
the country, it would be highly desirable that his castles 
should be found in a state of good repair. And this is a 
sufficient motive for the repairs which 1 saw at Wuerh. 

The grove where the tents were pitched was so close and 
shady, that it would have been delightful during the warmer 
months; as it was, I should have preferred the plain, for it 
was so dark in my tent that I could hardly see to write. 
There was, however, no choice of situation, since the plain 
for a considerable distance round the town was so highly 
cultivated and so much enclosed, that no room could Save 
been found for our cofilah. 

As wc wound round the rampart to leach the camp, we 
passed a number of huts occupied by the “ chumars’’ (leather 
dressers) and other Hindoos of low caste, who follow profes- 
sions regarded as unclean by the majority of their country- 
men, and are therefore not admitted into any of their towns. 
Leprous persons lie under the same exclusion, and many 
gipsies are usually found among this mingled and refuse po- 
pulation, which is generally as immoral as it is degraded and 
unfortunate. The suburbs of the ancient cities of the JeWs 
seem to have been almost similarly inhabited, and I w r as for- 
cibly struck to-day (as I rode through the huts of whifch I 
have spoken, and saw the filthy swine, the dogs gnawing the 
carcasses of different animals, and the flaunting dress and 
unequivocal air of the miserable, ragged, and dfrty females) 
with that passage m the Revelations which, though figura- ' 
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lively applied to tlie pure discipline of the Christian church 
in its state of. glory, is obviously taken from the police of a 
well-regulated earthly city in that age and country. 44 There 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defiletn.” 44 For 
without are dogs, and sorcerers, and* whoremongers, and 
murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh 
a lie.’* 

I had been much plagued ever since I left Meerut and 
Delhi by different persons, who, under the name of 4< Expec- 
tants, or 44 Candidates ,’ 9 had attached themselves to the 
ciChip, and solicited me, day after day, either to take them 
into my service, or, which was still more impossible, to re- 
commend them to the service of some other person. This 
practice arises, no doubt, out of the vast and overflowing 
population of India, abounding, as it does, beyond its due 
proportion, in persons of a certain degree of education, who 
are unable or indisposed to earn their bread by manual la- 
bour, and who, therefore, have no resource but as the ser- 
vants of great men, or moonshees in some government office. 
The number of these petitioners is an exceeding plague to 
all public men in the north of India, where they often attach 
themselves to the door of a cutcherry for weeks and months 
together. Several of this description followed me from Mee- 
rut to Delhi, including among them a fine showy fellow, a 
captain of irregular horse, who would not believe that I did 
not mean to levy a body-guard to attend me across the wil- 
derness to Bombay. I was able, as it happened, to do this 
poor man, who was well recommended, a good turn, which, 
though it freed me from Ids company, had rather the effect 
of attracting others, who followed me on foot and in misery, 
and who seemed to think that by wearing out their shoes and 
spending all their little money in my train, though without 
any invitation and against my repeated warnings, they es- 
tablished some claim on me to provide for them. At the 
frontier, all dropt off except one, a candidate for a moonshee’s 

E lace, , the gradual deterioration of whose outward man had 
een for some time back lamentable enough. When he first 
preferred his suit at Meerut he was decently dressed, hail a 
good pony, and had himself that appearance of sleekness 
and good keep, w hich, in the opinion of a native of this coun- 
try, is almost synonymous with respectability. He and his 
horse were now lean, his clothes were becoming daily 
dirtier and more threadbare, anil a silver-hilted sword was 
the only remaining memento of the fact that he pretended 
to the character of a gentleman and man of letters* I asked 
him ibis morning 44 how long he intended to travel the same 
way with me,” which he replied, that 44 he was my devoted 
Yol. I. # -43 
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servant, that he had thrown himself ou my pity, and relying Ofl 
(hit had spent every farthing that he possessed, "and might as 
Well go on with me till he (lropt, as aie of hunger in tne at- 
tempt to return to his wife and children at Meerut. If, in- 
deeu, I would but give him a letter” — I told him u that I 
could not do,” but offered him a few rupees to get him out of 
the difficulty to which his own folly had conducted him. He 
seemed grateful for the money, but still continued so impor- 
tunate either for employment or a recommendation, to which 
he would not perceive that my ignorance of his character 
was any bar, that I was at length obliged to have him tifiiied 
out of my tent by “ the strong hand.” Surely this is a sort 
of mendicant of which wc have no experience in England! 

In my evening’s walk the old vakeel came out to meet me, 
and inquired which way I chose to go. I asked if any thing 
was to be seen in the city* to which he answered with more 
readiness than his previous conduct had led me to expect, 
u that there were things worth seeing. ” We set out, therefore, 
towards the gate, over some very solid and well-executed 
works of stone for carrying water to irrigate the neighbour- 
ing gardens. I remarked to the vakeel the extent and appa- 
rent expense of these canals, and he told me that they had 
been made at the expense of the Maharaja’s father. \V e en- 
tered the city by a solidly built arch of stone, with a strong 
timber iron-clenched door, secured externally by a rude earth- 
en ravelin or barbican, and approached by a narrow stone 
bridge. The guards at the gate were not above ten or twelve, 
pretty nearly such peasants as I had seen in the fortress in 
Oude, with the exception of one sentry, who had oil an old 
sepoy’s red jacket, got up. as I suspect, for the purpose of 
this visit. They received us not witli the Mussulman saluta- 
tion of “ Salam Alicum,’’ but with the Hindoo 44 Ram, Ram !” 
a greeting, which l had never before heard except from the 
brahmins m Benares, and from the lowest ranks in some other 
parts of India. Here, however, we were in a Jat country, 
and the Arabic salutation would be unnatural. Within the 
gate, nothing was at first visible but a narrow bazar with its 
usual accompaniments of inud huts, heaps of grocery, fat bun- 
yans, L scolding women, brahminy bulls, and all uncleanness. 
But the Raja’s .chobdar led the* way to w hat the vakeel told 
us beforehand was a fine flower garden, and which certainly far 
exceeded my expectation. Through a narrow gate we passed 
into a small court-yard, w ith a very handsome Hindoo nouse, 
of stone coated with marble chunarn, in front of it, and were * 
then led into an extremely pretty though notJarge garden, wa- 
tered by stone channels, conducted from a large chunarn tank 
with several fountains round it. Some of «the*trees were of 

'» ’ 
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great size and beauty, and the whole place, though evidently 
uninhabited, was kept in substantial repair, and not the less 
beautiful in iny eyes because the orange trees had somewhat 
broken their bounds, the shade of the flowering plants assumed 
a ranker luxuriance, and the scarlet blossoms of the pome- 
granate trailed more wildly across our path, than was con- 
sistent with the rules of exact gardening. At the further end 
of the garden, we found ourselves on the edge of a broad inoat, 
with some little water still in it, surrounding an old stone- 
built castle, with round towers and high ramparts of stone* 
HlJjpm the side of the town which we approached in the morn- 
ing, it had been only partial ly visible, nor did I then suspect 
the existence of any tning of the kind, though I now recog- 
nized one of the higher turrets as having, on my approach 
lo the gales, caught my eye over the mud walls; the water 
was low, and this part of the scene had a dull and melancho- 
ly character. "We re passed, through a small but elegantly 
carved gateway, into the city, where fc we first saw two high 
arches, carved with gods and goddesses, erected, we were 
told, in order to hang swings on. A small college was then 
shown us of religious mendicants, or “ Viragies,’* and this 
concluded the list of rarities in Wuerh, with which I had been 
greatly interested, the more so probably, because I had been 
in no degree prepared for them, Wuerh being at a distance 
from any great road, and its existence very Utile known. It 
is only lately, indeed, that this country has been at all visited 
by, or accessible to, Europeans, and Dceg, whose palace and 
gardens are compared to trie finest things of the kind in Agra, 
though only two marches from Muttra, is in like manner quite 
a new discovery. Zealous Hindoos as the Jats are, they 
seem to agree very well with the Mussulmans. Many of this 
latter sect live in Wuerh, and their priest, an infirm old man, 
a descendant, as he said, of Mahomet, came to pay his com- 
pliments to me and to offer the usual salutation of holy bread 
and sweetmeats. 

The Raja's chobdar desired and received his dismissal here, 
but the vakeel said he had orders to see me across the fron- 
tier at Pcshawer. The chobdar had a handkerchief of print- 
ed cotton round his neck, which was obviously of English ma- 
nufacture. 1 noticed this, because I had remarked few symp- 
toms of our commerce having penetrated thus far for some time 
before, nor in so remote and secluded a district should I have 
expected it. I returned an answer by the chobdar to the Ra- 
ja’s letter, enclosed in due form in a Kincob* bag with gold 

# A sort of gold brocade, very rich, and worn only by natives of high 
rank.— E^* 
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strings, and with as large a seal as in j Episcopal arms could 
supply. 

January 22.— From Wuerh to Mowali is about sixteen 
Rules. Nearly half-way is a large Tillage, or small town, 
named Peshawer, very prettily situated on the side of a little 
rocky eminence, with a ruinous palace on its summit, and sur- 
rounded by trees partly planted in regular troops, partly 
scattered, as in England, over a considerable extent of arable 
and pasture land. There were some large herds of deer seen 
under the most distant shades, the fruit trees near the village 
swarmed with peacocks, and the little rocky hills, through 
the soft fleecy mist of the morning, assumed a consequence 
which did not really belong to them. Peshawer, as a fron- 
tier town of this little monarchy, was guarded by a small 
body of suwarrs, whose horses were picqueted under some 
trees in its market place, and the men were lounging up and 
down in the usual picturesque groups which soldiers general- 
ly form when off duty. They were tali, bony men, in short 
jackets of French gray, but sufficiently slovenly and irregu- 
lar in their appearance. Their long spears, which were ranged 
before their little guard-house, were the most military part of 
the show. There appeared to be also a custom-house, for a 
good many wagons loaded with cotton were drawn up in the 
street as if to pay toll. The duties exacted from foreign com- 
merce by these petty states are, as might be expected, exceed- 
ingly high; and being fanned out to persons who are under 
no sufficient control, the burden on the merchant is such as, 
in many places, to have put an entire stop to trade, and to all 
travelling, except of such persons as are either exempt from 
duty, or have nothing of which they can be plundered. A few, 
and only a few of the native princes have, at different times, 
perceived their own interest in this respect. Whether Bhurt- 
poor belongs to the number I do not know 7 , but a considerable 
trade appeared, from all w r hich we saw at Peshawer, to pass 
through it From Peshawer to Mowah the country was not 
so well cultivated, though still very tolerably so, and there 
were many plain indications that abundant rain had recently 
fallen.^ 

Mowah, the frontier village of Jyepoor, has a large mud 
fortress with six bastions; and on the hill at about tw o miles 
distance was another, and, apparently, a more considerable 
castle. We were now 7 , indeed, in a country where, till very 
lately, a fort was as necessary to the husbandman as a barn 
in England. The incursions of the Pindarrees, it is true, 
did not often extend quite so far as we now were, but they 
were not unknown, and the army of Ameer Khan, as rapa- 
cious, as bloody, as perfidious as any Pin<Janee, \^s often 
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for months together in the heart of the country. The reputa- 
tion of the Jats for courage, appears to have preserved them, 
in part, frotan the worst of those horrors to which the Rajpoots, 
feeble and disunited, were exposed; and now even in Jyepoor, 
the family may go to rest in peace, and with a tolerable security 
against murder, torture, and violence. Still, however, in so 
low a state of society, it is chiefly to a man’s own sword that 
he must look to guard his head, and cattle-stealing and high- 
. w jvaj r robbery are hardly accounted crimes. At Wuerh we 
safr ali the cows, sheep, and goats carefully driven into the 
j^citv about sun-set; and here, and southwards into Malwah 
the Deccan, as 1 am informed, no night passes but 

“ The frightened flocks and herds are pent 
Beneath the Peel's rude battlement.’ 5 

At Motvah we found a vakeel from the Rannee of Jye- 
poor, waiting my arrival with an escort of twenty horse, and 
a letter from Colonel Raper the Resident. From the vakeel 
we learnt that Sir David Ochterlony was still at Jyepoor, in 
high friendship with, the Rannee, and occupying apartments 
in ner palace; and that the Rannee had obtained from the 
British Government ail the points for which she had contend- 
ed, and more particularly the recognition of her favourite as 
prime minister. The concession of such a point, after her 
outrageous conduct towards Colonel Raper, and after the po- 
sitive appeal to arms which had been made by both parties, 
is a sufficient evidence of the difficulties in which Govern- 
ment found themselves a few months ago. For me, however, 
it is fortunate, since, had the war continued, I could not 
have visited Jyepoor, and it is even probable that I should 
have found great difficulty in passing through any part of the 
western ami southern provinces. 

In the afternoon we took our usual walk through thejown, 
attended by my silver-sticks, the Raunee’s vakeel, wim three 
or four chupraswees, the two duffuldars of our horse, the* old 
eoubahdar, and the goomashia. I have no liking for all this 
train, which on this occasion was even greater than usual, 
and had the additional effect of drawing after us two or three 
score of boys. Still it is dustoor , and to emancipate oneself 
from it would require more trouble, than it does to submit to 
it. The town is small but has a tolerably good bazar, in the 
shops of which I saw cutlery, ornaments of gold and silver, 
and shawls, as well as the usual more rustic commodities of 
cotton, corn and Qour, ghee, and coarse cloth. Yellow seems 
the most prevalent colour for all garments in this neighbour- 
hood, being; the.cheapest and most durable. The beautiful 
red and ermine tints with whiclj we sometimes see the cloths 

• 43 * 
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dyed, soon wear or wash out, and are obliged to be frequent- 
ly renewed, which is, however, done without difficulty. A 
pair of common blankets of the same colour and appearance, 
but coarser and thinner than those of England, cost one ru- 
pee and a half. 1 bought them for my horses, the nights 
having lately been really cold, and Dr. Smith assures me 
that on the high level of Central India we shall find it cold 
nil next month. In the course of our walk we passed a su- 
gar-mill of good construction, with a stone to grind the caneju 

This evening our good, careful old soubahdar had a parade 
of his men, and a general inspection of their arms. The,* 
muskets were all loaded and fresh Hinted, and at night, In- 
stead of the usual three or four sentries, he made twenty 
men bivouac in two parties of twelve and eight to the north 
and south of our little encampment. 1 told him that I thought 
two additional sentries would be sufficient, observing that we 
were in a peaceable country. He shook his head, and said 
that it was never so peaceable but that people ought to be on 
their guard; that the Raja of Bhurtpoor was a good friend, 
but that such friends as we were now with were all the bet- 
ter for being well watched. In short, he evidently did not 
much like his neighbours. 1 here dismissed the fivesuwarrs 
who had been lent me by the Judge of Agra; the party of 
Colonel Skinnei s men would find their way better home 
from Jyepoor, and I therefore still keep them. If there was 
danger, iudeed, of which I see no probability, lliey would be 
far more to be crusted than the Rannee’s horsemen. 

January 23. — This morning, being Sunday, was a halting- 
day. Belore breakfast 1 took a walk towards the rocks, and 
that more particularly on whmh the fortress stands which I 
have described. 1 went alone by my express desire, but I 
was perceived and follow ed by the two orderly sepoys, who 
overtop me before I had got half way across the plain. I 
asked them why they came, to which they replied that “it 
was not fit I should go alone. Others, indeed, seemed to be 
of the same opinion, for before 1 reached the further village 
two of Colonel Skinner’s men and the chobdar came running 
after me. For all this I am convinced there was not the 


smallest need, since, during the half hour that 1 was by my- 
self, I had met some of the inhabitants, and found them per- 
fectly civil and ready to answer all my questions. But when 
people give themselves trouble out ol good will, it is impos- 
sible to find fault with them. 


Thus reinforced, 1 walked through this village, which its 
people called Rimghur, to the rock* on which tfceir castle 
stands. This last, unlike the fort of Mowah, js built of 
stone, with six round towers perched on a steep eminence, 
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with a double embattled wall stretching down owe side to a 
wall at its foot. 1 had no great curiosity to see the inside, 
but the sepoys said they were sure I should not be refused 

1 >ermission, and even doubted whether the place was occupied* 

[ climbed up 9 therefore, by a steep winding path, at first 
among cottages, then through the tangled branches of fmt 
trees and underwood, and lastly through some ruined on t- 
works, till I came to the strong iron-clenched door of fhfe 
fortress. This too stood ajar, but 1 no sooner put my heftd 
through it than two or three men, who were lying down witlt- 
in, started up in great confusion and gave the alarm, on 
ft hi ch ten or twelve more ran forwards and inquired what I 
wanted. I asked if I might see the inside of the castle, to 
which the principal person answered with joined hands and 
very respectfully, that he could not let any one enter with- 
out orders. The sepoys began to remonstrate, and the 
“ killedar” (governor of a fort) was evidently confused, and 
might, I have no doubt, have been prevailed on. But it was 
really very little worth while, and I did not like to expose 
the poor man to the chance of a reproof from his superiors, 
or to excite any jealousy of the people among whom we w r ere, 
by expressing curiosity about their means of defence. I 
therefore turned round to go down the hill, on which the de- 
fenders of the fort shut their door with exceeding good-will, 
and I heard them drawing all the bolts one after the other. 
From the rocks, without the rampart, 1 had as extensive a 
view as 1 could desire over a level country, interspersed 
with similar little eminences, each, as well as I could per- 
ceive* with its village and its castle. The principal chain of 
hills runs pretty ncaily north and south. 

On mj r return bv & different track across the plain, I passed 
several wells, with oxen and men at work drawing waiprfor 
the fields. The vakeel met me half way, and expres^txl con- 
cern that ] had met with any hinderance in visiting the fort. 
He seemed, however, well pleased with the iudifference 
which I expressed. The night had been very clear and cold, 
but after breakfast it began to rain, and continued cold and 
drizzling the greater part of the day. Soon after I had read 
prayers, the vakeel called to say that he would tine,<A* punish 
m any other way which I thought best, the killedar and his 
men tor repelling me from the fort of Ramghur. Of course 
1 told him that these people, not knowing who 1 was, did no 
f more than their duty, and that 1 was not at all displeased 
with them. This, 1 suppose, satisfied himj indeed 1 exceed- 
ingly doubt whether, if I had been fool enough to insist on 
their beipg ptinished, such chastisement would ever have 
been inflicted. 1 received ig the afternoon a message from 
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Colonel Raper, with some baskets of bread and fruit The 
bread^ame at a very good time, as we were just commencing 
on a course of Hindoostanee chapatees, which are not a very 
good substitute. 

/ A brahmin, with a very large tumour on his wrist, came to 
ask medical aid. Dr. Smith said it would certainly kill him 
by degrees unless his hand was cut off, to which the poor 
man readily agreed, and said he would follow us to Jyepoor, 
where Dr. ‘Smith undertook to perform the operation, and l_ 
promised him two anas a day for his maintenancedurin^ the 
journey. He seemed very thankful to us both, and said he ^ 
Would bring his wife with him to nurse him and dress hi3 
victuals, rle was much comforted too by my telling him 
that there were many brahmins in my party. Indeed I had 
no doubt that they would take very good care of him. It is 
pleasant to think that our halt this day in his village may 
have been the means of preserving his life, by encouraging 
him to apply for help. 

* The weather clearing up a little in the evening, we were 
surprised to see, on looking out of our tents, a camp near us 
Still larger than mine, with an elephant feeding under the 
trees, some carts covered with red cloth, a large double-poled 
tent, and a considerable body of horsemen, with their spears 
planted in the ground, and their lean bony charges tetnered 
in two lines. On inquiry we found that the Maharannee had 
vowed a golden image to a shrine at Bindrabund, and that 
“his lordship the idol” (to use the expression of the vakeel. 

“ Moorud Bahadur,**) was going to his destination under the 
care of one of her confidential servants. The principal of 
the rutts, which had struck our notice, was for his convey- 
ance. Some of 44 his lordship’s” escort came up to say that 
they .were to join me next day, and to be relieved in their 
presenteervice by a part of the troops now in Mowah. The 
man who said this was a striking specimen of a Rajpoot 
chief, young and handsome, but dirty m his dress, boisterous 
in his maimer, talking with a great deal of gesticulation, 
many winks, nods, beckonings, and other marks of intelli- 
gence, and more than half drunk. All the Rajpoots are said 
be addicted to opium, and the appearance of these men 
was far more that of robbers than soldiers, and strikingly in- 
ferior, not only to Skinner’s men, but to the Jats of Bullum- 
ghur. In the course of the evening some of them straggled 
into the camp, professing in the dusk to have mistaken it for 
their own, a blunder which occasioned a good deal of merri- 
ment to our sepoys, who, apparently with truth, ascribed it 
to intoxication. * * 

In the course of the day I dverheard a conversation among 
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the people of the Tillage, in which they compared the present 
peaceable times with those in which “ Ameer Khan and 
Bappoo Sindia came up with their horsemen and spoiled all 
the land, and smote all the people, and burnt the cities 
through Mey war and Marwar till thou comest unto the salt 
wilderness. 9 ’ I give their own words; but what struck me 
most of all, 44 corn, 9 ' they said, « had been getting gradually 
cheaper, and notwithstanding the late unfavourable season, 
"'was still not so dear as it used to be in the years of trouble/* 
When such have been the effects of British supremacy, wfeo 
will refuse to pray for the continuance of our empire? Rain 
came on again as night closed in. 

January 24. — We proceeded to Maunpoor, eight long 
coss, through an open sandy country. About half way we 
passed a chain of hills at a place called Balaherry. The hill 
tops are thickly studded with castles, some of them of a con- 
siderable size, and extremely like buildings of tbe same kind 
in England. We passed no fewer'than seven in the day's 
march. The rocks, where visible through the sand and 
withered herbage, are granite. To the west of the hills wo 
found a plain similar to that which we had left, but f think 
rather more elevated. It is traversed by a river, now in* 
deed completely dry, called Maungunga, but which from the 
width of its betl must be, during the rains, a very consider 
rable torrent. 

The night had cleared up, and the morning was cool and 
bracing. The breakfast-tent had not been able to set out so 
early as usual, and we arrived on our encamping ground at 
the same time with the people. The spot tixed on was a 
dry elevated plain about a quarter of a mile from the little 
town of Maunpoor, without any trees, which at this season 
of the year are not required, but with a large well^tse to 
us, of the water of which the sepoys took care to viste be- 
fore the place of encampment was determined on.* The 
Ran nee's horsemen again pitched by themselves, and close 
to the town. I had found them dunng the march civil and 
communicative, but so ill-mounted that they could hardly 
keep up with us. I asked their leader some of tfye usual 
questions about game, &c. He said there were many deer, 
but those of his caste never killed any. All animals, indeed, 
here seem to feel that man is not their enemy. The par- 
tridges repeatedly crossed the road close to our horse’s 
hoofs, the deer raised their heads to look at the cavalcade, 
and stooped them down to graze again, /and the peacocks 
were quite as .tame as in a barn-yard. I would not on any 
account^except real want of, food, have broken this har- 
mony, Vor inured this unsuspecting confidence. 

V * 
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Maunpoor is a small town on the plain surrounded by a 
mud wall, with eight seraieircular bastions, and a ditch now 
dry, but the works are in bad repair. If the present tran- 
quillity were to last ten or fifteen years, it is to be doubted 
whether any mud forts would remain in the country, save 
those which the old families of rank and feudal pride might 
still keep up as monuments of old times. Still there are 
every year quarrels among some or other of these Rajpoot 
nobles; and no season, 1 am told, has yet passed, in wniclr" 
the troops at Nusseerabad have not been called out as peace- 
makers, or to inflict chastisement. This is not the case in 
Malwah, where Sir John Malcolm has established the terri- 
torial arrangement on so firm a basis, that not a musket has 
since been fired there except against professed and public 
robbers. 

About noon this day I had an unpleasant discussion with 
the vakeel, who would not authorize our mohouts and suwarrs 
to cut boughs for the elephants and camels in the neighbour- 
hood of the camp, but told them they might go to a wood six 
miles distant, which it was impossible for them to do. The 
men, in consequence, w ent to look out for themselves in the 
environs of a deserted village near us, and while thus en- 
gaged were attacked and beaten by some country people. I 
Found that the vakeel’s reluctance arose from the supersti- 
tious veneration which all over India is paid by the Hindoos 
to the neepul tree, which was the only description of tree 
proper for our purpose in any part of this neighbourhood. I 
offered, if he would procure a supply of sugar-cane, meal, 
and bran sufficient to teed the animals, to let the trees alone, 
but this it seemed the village could not afford. He said wo 
might if we pleased cut the trees with the “ strong hand,’ 3 
without regarding the murmurs of the villagers. Hut this 
was e&fctly what I wished to avoid, and to prevent the ne- 
cessity of which the Rannee had sent him to attend me. I 
urged that I did not require him or any of his people to cut 
the sacred tree for us, but that I insisted on his sending a 
chuprassee with my people to acquaint the Rannee’s sub- 
jects, that they were ner guests, and acting by her authority. 
He at length yielded, and abundance of forage was brought 
in without further difficulty, fiut it is evident that our pre- 
sent guide falls as far short of the Bhurtpoor vakeel in ho- 
nesty, good manners, and obliging temper, as he does in lofty 
stature and prepossessing countenance. He is of the “k&yy’ 
or writer caste, and I have seldom seen a face in which 
meanness and low cunning were more legibly ymtfen. 

The night was clear ana venr cold, at least for i e plains 
of India. A little after midnight two of the tattooSr broke* 
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loose, and made their escape to the plain— a rifttHOstaace 
the more vexatious, since their riders, my chobdar and aota- 
burdar, were, from lameness and ^ge, unqualified for foot 
marches. I was obliged, therefore, to leave them behind, 
with two or three Jyepoor horse to assist in catching their 
animals. 

We ourselves proceeded {January 25th,) to Doobee, six 
cos9. The country has certainly very much deteriorated 
since we left the Bhurtpoor territory, though still it is not. 
unpleasant to travel through; we continued at times to fait 
in with the bed of the Maungunca, on examining which more 
closely 1 saw that a stream still continued to force its wav 
under the sand, distinguishable by the line of verdure which 
its secret rills kept alive amid the surrounding barrenness. 
In fact - ! understand that by digging a few feet in the bed of 
any of these streams, water may usually be procured at all 
seasons of the year. Some of the Rannee’s suwarrs were 
now changed for others much better mounted, and equipped, 
and the cavalcade was considerably more respectable, though 
•Skinner’s horse still kept up their decided superiority. 

Doobee is a small town or rather village, fortified with 
more care and on a better principle than any I had yet seen. 
A few pieces of ordnance were visible on the bastions, and 
the place was calculated to defy the attacks of Ameer Khan 
and his whole army, and, if well defended, to require a regu- 
lar siege even from European troops. The neighbourhood, 
however, from its nakedness, seems to have suffered severely 
from the Pindarries and other enemies, and the insecurity of 
property is sufficiently shown by the fact, that during the two 
last days we have seen no scattered dwellings, and no village 
without its means of defence. Forage was not to be had 
here either for elephants or camels, but the vakeel, oq Whom 
my recent remonstrance seems to have produced some 'effect, 
had provided a good stock of “ boosa,” as well as of dried 
cow-dung for fuel. 

The gras3 when we set out this morning was crisp with 
hoar frost, and my people complained that it vva9 as cold as 
if they were stilfin Kemaoon. I did not quite agree with 
them, but it certainly was cold enough to make our morning 
ride agreeable, and to give an appetite for breakfast as keen 
as I ever felt in England. The kindness of my friends in 
Delhi and Agra had supplied us with an excellent stock of, 
what is called, hunter’s beef, and we were supplied with 
• some fresh and very tolerably well tasted -'butter from the 
village — aLcircqmstance which I mention, because in Hin- 
dostan, of the large towns,, butter, save in the form of 
ghee, is'seldpm pr never to besprocured. 
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AJmt eleven o’clock the lost ponies, to my great satisfac- 
tion, made their appearance. They had strayed t to a consi- 
derable distance, and would not perhaps have been so easily 
recovered had they been very much worth stealing. 

In the evening we walked to a pretty little fitndoosi&nee 
tomb, about a mile off, consisting of an octagonal cupola 
raised on pillars, with a basement story containing apart- 
ments for a brahmin and his family. A young man \room we 
met near the spot, told me it was built, about five years be- 
fore, in memory of a neighbouring Zemindar. This young 
man said he was himself a tradesman in the village ot Doo- 
bee. Hearing my servants express some surprise at the 
number of fortifiea places in this country, he began to tell a 
long story about the horrors inflicted by Ameer Khan and 
the Pindarries of the Deccan, and seemed fully sensible of 
the advantageous change which had occurred. His dialect 
differed a good deal from the Hindoostanee to which I was 
accustomed, but I made out his meaning pretty well. 

January 26.— This morning was extremely cold, and the 
weather seemed to operate forcibly on all my people. The 
Rannee’s horse were none of them at their post when 
we set out; even Skinner’s men were slow in mustering to 
attend us; and the sepoys having found the remains of a fire 
by the way-side during the march, hustled all close round it, 
and allowed the camels to go on with no guard but a single 
havildar. I found it necessary to check the growth of these 
irregularities, and gave orders for the better arrangement and 
government of our little camp in future. 

The country through which v f e passed in our march to 
Deosa, about six coss or twelve miles, was very naked and 
desolate, with no marks of habitation except some castles 
dotted^ on the distant hills, and one large village about a mile 
from Our road, within whose mud walls a few trees were vi- 
sible. The hills are of singular forms, most of them insula- 
ted and rocky, in size, shape, and steepness, a good deal re- 
sembling that on which Beeston Castle stands. The soil 
does pot seem bad, but the land has literally been “ swept 
with the besom of desolation, and the deer which we saw 
bounding among the low prickly shrubs, and the dead, whose 
tombs are scattered here and there, seem the natural proprie- 
tors of the territory. I should add, perhaps, the rav^is, 
who are here seen in considerable numbers and of large size, 
though I do not remember to have observed them elsewhere. 
The country resembled extremely a large sestuary, but stud- * 
ded with rocky islands, whose sands were left bkre by the 
receding tide; except the f few thorny shrubs I mentioned, 
which do not grow higher than common heather, not a blade*. 
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of verdure was to be seen* and this defect, together with iJie ! 
presence <of the rocky hills, sufficiently distinguishes these 
wilds from the green ievel steppes of Southern Russia. 

Deosa is rather a large town, built on one side of a square 
table-like hill with a sharp peak adjoining to it. The mff is 
crowned by a very extensive fortress, and there are varies 
remains ot antiquity, such as a large tank, now ruinous 
dry, and a good many tombs, which evince that the placelpl 
seen better days. From its name, 64 Deosa,” or uivine,^t 
should seem to possess a sacred character, and even now 
found a considerable encampment of merchants and pilgrimjf, 
with flying chairs, swings, and other symptoms of a Hindoo 
faft or festival. It turned out to be one which I cannot find 
in the Calcutta Almanac, but which they here cal! * 4 Pusund * 9 
and it was celebrated in the course of the day with a degree 
of glitter and show which I did not expect in a place appa- 
rently so poor and ruinous. Two little images of a male and 
female, called, I think, Gungwala arid. Gungwalee, were car- 
ried wrapped up in a piece of kincub, in a very gaudy gilded 
rutt, drawn by the people to an open tent pitched without 
the town. A good deal of drumming and singing followed, 
and the ceremony ended by pelting each other with red pow- 
der, as during the Hoolv. Meantime the usual traffic and 
diversions of a country (air went on; cakes, cloth of different 
kinds, and coarse trinkets, were exposed in considerable 
abundance, and a good many of the people whom we met in 
the afternoon had evidently either been drinking or taking 
opium. We walked through the town, which had a ruined 
wall round it, and contained one fine old pagoda, resembling 
those at Benares, several smaller ones, a Mussulman mosque, 
and some large and richly carved stone houses, but all veratfng 
to, decay. Tne ruin of the town, as of the rest of the coun- 
try, was laid by the people on Ameer Khan, though they did 
not seem to have any accurate information about the mat- 
ter, and owned that it had been always as it is now in their 
memory. Its dilapidation, I suspect, is of older date. 
There are some very elegant tombs without the walls, %nd 
altogether the place is one extremely characteristic of the an- 
cient habits of India. 

The images which we saw were taken back to their pagoda 
at night, and after a few days more of similar parade, were 
tor be committed to the nearest river and sunk m it, where, 
being of unbaken clay, they soon dissolve. It is said that this 
» is the relic of a hideous custom which still prevails in Assam, 
and was anciently practised in Egypt, of flinging a youth and 
Yoj* 44 • 
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>msi den, richly dressed, annually into their sacred river. 

; That such a custom formerly existed in India, is, "I believe, 

> a matter of pretty uniform tradition. But this practice of 
drowning images is not confined to the two figures in question, 
but is the case with all their idols, except a very few. Kali 
in her various forms, and the other many-handed, many-head- 
ed p otentates who are worshipped in Calcutta, are all of clay, 
abd all carried in like manner, after their festivals, to be ab- 
sorbed in the holy stream, a custom which may seem rather 
to’tvpify the inferiority, confessed by the Hindoos themselves, 
of alt their symbols to the God of nature, than to recall the 
memory of an ancient piece of inhumanity. 

Jtmuary 27. — This morning we marched eight longcoss to 
to Mohunpoora. In the way I had an opportunity of seeing 
some part of the magnificence which Dr. Smith had described, 
for we passed Sir David Ochterlony and his suite on his road 
to Bhurtpoor. There certainly was a very considerable num- 
ber of lea horses, elephants, palanquins, and covered carriages, 
belonging chiefly, I apprehend, (besides his own family,; to 
;tKe families of his native servants. There was an escort of 
two companies of infantry, a troop of regular cavalry, and I 
should guess forty or fifty irregulars, on horse and foot, armed 
with spears and matchlocks of all possible forms ; the string 
of camels was a very long one, and the whole procession was 
what might pass in Europe for that of an eastern prince travel- 
ling. Still, neither in numbers nor splendour did it at all 
equal my expectation. Sir David himself was in a carriage 
and four, and civilly got out to speak to me. He is a tall 
and pleasing-looking old man, but was so wrapped up in 
shawls, kincob, fur, and a Mogul furred cap, that nis face was 
alf {jiat was visible. I was not sorry to have even this glimpse 
of'ati cid officer whose exploits in India have been so distin- 
guished. His history is a curious one. He is the son of 
an American gentleman who lost his estate and country by 
bis loyalty during the war of the separation. Sir David him- ^ 
self came out a cadet, without friends, to India, and literals ' 
ly fought his way to notice. The most brilliant parts of his 
careerwere his defence of Delhi against the Maharatta army, 
and the conquest of Kemaoon from the Ghorkhas. He is now 
considerably above seventy, infirm, and has been often ad- 
vised to return to England. But he has been absent from 
thence fifty-four years; he has there neither friend nor relation, 
•—he has been for many years habituated to eastern habits and 
parade, and who' can wonder that he clings to the only coun- ' 
try in the world where he can feel himself at home? With- 
in these few fays I had been reading Coxe’s Life of Mariba* 





rough, and at this moment it struck me forcibly how 
would have seemed in the compass of possibility to anyof t$C 
warriors, statesmen, or divines of Queen Anne’s time, that 
an English General and an English Bishop would ever tk*Jt0; 
hands on a desert plain in the heart of Raj poo tana! -■%. 

About two coss from Deosa is a good-sized village with % 
handsome old house belonging to the Raja, and a little farthip 
a very beautiful well or reservoir, (“ boolee,”) surround©® 
with cloisters, and with a handsome gateway of three gothi# 
arches. It is said to be the charitable work of a merchant of 
Jyepoor, now alive. About half way in the march we passed: 
another low line of hills, with granite summits, and sana-sioue 
valleys and sides, like that we saw yesterday, and succeeded 
by another similar plain. It i9 easy to observe, that we are 
rising gradually as we advance, the descent of the hills to tW 
west never being so great as their ascent from the east 
Mohunpoora is a small and poor village; with a few scattered 
patches of wheat round it but neither trees nor forage, while 
the neighbourhood had been so completely exhausted by the 
large party which had passed the day before, that nothing 
was to be procured either by money or expostulation, and the 
Rannee’s vakeel either would not or could not do us any 
good. At length 1 sent one of the sepoys, a brahmin and the 
elder of my two mountain attendants, tonegotiate with the Ze- 
mindars. On these occasions a brahmin is always the best 
messenger, since he may use what language he 6ees fit with- 
out danger, and, caeteris paribus, the people are always more 
ready to yield to his proposals. The man knew this well, and 
went therefore without nis clothes, in order that his sacred 
string might be more conspicuous. This measure partially 
succeeded: about twelve o’clock some hay was brought for. the 
horses who were fasting till now, and a very little fuel fbrjBte 
sepoys who were equally ill off, their religion prohibiting them 
to eat victuals cooked on the preceding day. They conducted 
ihemselves with their usual patience and good temper, observe 
Ing, of their own accord, that the poor people of the country 
were in want themselves, and could not spare to strangers* 

I found, however, in consequence, that they were all extremely 
willing and ready to make a long march the next day to J ye* 
poor, in order to get out of this “hungry country.’* 

In the night the camp was visited by a thief who crept in 
between the sentries, and got hold of the clothes of one of the 
£indals who was asleep on the outside of my tent* He was 
jnot so sound asleep, however, but that he felt the blanket as 
jit was drawn away from him, and starting up pot his assailant 
ip flight in .an ipstgnt* In this case, probably, the robber was 
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skilful or desperate, for strange stories ore told boil 


formed by some strollers in the Maharatta country, the plo 
which consisted in the robbing a merchant of his goods, af 
for being hospitably received by the treacherous jeraautdar o 
a village* After supper, the merchant was represented a< 
going to sleep with his goods all round him, and nothing couh 
be more artful than the manner in which the thief made bii 
iqpproaches, gently withdrawing the shawls a quarter of ai 
inch at a time, while at every slightest movement of the sleep 
ing man his hand was immediately on his dagger. To guarc 
against such surprises, 1 am inclined to believe, that it is bes 
to have no light in the tent, since, without some such guide 
an intruder can neither find his way to objects of value, no 
£an well avoid making some noise. 

January 28.-— This morning was dusky and close, witl 
heavy clouds, which however gradually dispersed, and wen 
succeeded by a good deal of wind. Our march to Jyepoo 
was one 1 should think of nearly twenty miles. The earlj 
part of it was over a desolate plain of deep sand, traverse! 
fey a nullah, the windings of which we twice fell in with 
About eight miles from Jyepoor we came to a deep water 
course, apparently the work of art, and with a small strean 
in it flowing from the hills to which we were approaching 
Bound its edge some little cultivation was visible, thougl 
nothing could exceed the dry and hungry nature of the sant 
which was under us and round us, ana which now began t« 
be interspersed with sharp stones and bits of rock. The hills 
gw.'we. drew near, appeared higher and steeper than tliosi 
Watch we had hitherto crossed, but entirely of rock, shiny 1 
and sand, without a blade of vegetation of any kind, except ; 
very little grass edging here ami there the stony, ragged water 
Course which we ascended, and which was our only road 
The desolation was almost sublime, and would have been quit< 
so had the bills been of a more commanding elevation. Th< 
pass grew narrower, the path steeper and more rugged as w« 
proceeded along it, and the little stream which we were as 
cending, instead of dimpling amid the grass and stones, now 
leapt and bounded from crag to crag like a Welsh rivulet 
Still all was wild and dismal, when, on a turn of the road, 
we found ourselves in front of a high turreted and battle 
mented wall, pierced with a tiepr of arched windows* show* 
fog us beyond them the dark "green shades, of b large Ori 
ental garden. A grim-loc&ing old gateway on one sidej 
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built clo&O to the road* and seeming almost to fatal 1 pat# mi 
it, showed us toe path which we were to pursue* and 
thinking of Thal&bs 11 the brideless steed 49 at toe gatitf 
Aloaddm’s paradise, and felt almost ready to look round far 
the bugle-horn suspended in the portal, when the Bnglish 
uniform appeared to dissolve the illusion, and Colonel ftapef* 
who had good-naturedly come out thus far to meet me* rule 
up to welcome me. W 

On seeing him I at first hoped that we had already arrived 
at the gate of Jyepoor, but he told me that we had still futyr 
miles of very bad road before us. The rampart which we now 
passed is intended to guard the approach, and toe sanfato 
which I mentioned is one of several attached to different 
temples founded in this wild situation by the same sovereign; 
Jye Singh, who built the city. Of these temples we P*smL 
through a little street, with very picturesque buildings on eadr 
side of it, and gardens perpetually green from toe stream' 
which we were now leaving, and wnich derives its sourcafa 


from a considerable pool higher up, in the bosom of toeJbJjfal 
Our own track emerged on an elevated but sandy an^jyjfai^ 
plain, in which, nevertheless, sottteftelds of wheat were seen* * 
and, what surprised me, some fine peepul trees. This plain, 
which seems to have been once a lake, is surrounded on three 


sides by the same barren stony hills, and has in its centre the 
city of Jyepoor, a place of considerable extent, with fortifies* 
tions so like those of the Kremlin, that I could almost have 


fancied myself at Moscow. The wall is high, with dentell*** 
ted battlements and lofty towers, extremely picturesque* bu^ 
with no pi etensions to strength, having neither ditch nor glacis. 
Its security must, of course, depend on the forts by which 
the summits of the surrounding hills are crowned. But though 
these might ruin it, and prevent an enemy from occupying it 
♦vhen taken, they could not save it against a spirited aad,woll- 
tiirected attack from the plain. Nevertheless it stood along* 
siege from Ameer Khan, a fact which would prove that rufian 
to be as bad a general as he was an adroit and merciless plan* 
derer, had it not been suspected that hepyirposely delayed th*s 
assault on the town, both in the hop#*df obtaining a lam ran-* 
som, which would go into his own' cotters, and in toe fan* 
that his men, if once enriched by the indiscriminate plunder 
of the city, would many of them disperse and leave him* ** 
• The trees with which the buildings are intermitiglectt and 
the gardens, which, in spite of the hungry soil, are scattered 
round it, make up a verysingular and romantic, or I might el* 
most say 4 beautiful acene^The Residency is a small palace, 
formerly a garden-house orT^e. Raja’s, and surrounded by a 
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_ _ ■ and India* 4N& tree*. Wjrtaris ettay where 

£ found « Urn tothe«ttece,*od with, write? evt* il* tenet 
9« toaotihdn thfa.tiam.te, become telettJdj fruitful. My 
_ .. — * {*, the plain before tbe^Seekfenrr' gates, 
> bed kindly pro Tided an- excellent cent for 
ee to fa ctaor, and within his n«de*., *tf which I glad- 
. led'Mycdf, both to get oat of the way of the glaring 

i sand and duet of the Meidan, and also to enable Skin- 

{tehAi hmestet who had no tents, to take shelter in mine, 

,. mmw§ my stay at Jyepoor, an indulgence for which they 
were t«7 grateful*. 
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